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ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 


CO»TAimNU 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  LUTHER 
TO    THE    PRESENT    TIMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i.  The  order  and  method,  that  have  been  followed  in  the 
former  part  of  this  Work,  cannot  be  continued,  rhe  totibed 
without  the  greatest  inconveniences,  in  this,  which  £T£S£dii£ 
relates  to  the  modern  history  of  the  church.  From  {Sl^chS-5 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  **d: 
face  of  religion  was  remarkably  changed ;  the  divisions, 
that  had  formerly  perplexed  the  church,  increased  consid- 
erably ;  and  the  Christian  societies,  that  relinquished  the 
established  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  erected  themselves 
into  separate  assemblies,  upon  principles  different  from 
those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  multiplied  from  day  to  day. 
This  circumstance  renders  it  impossible  to  present  in  one 
connected  series,  or,  as  it  were,  in  one  continued  tablature, 
the  events,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions,  that  happened' in 
the  church,  divided  its  members,  and  enfeebled  the  domi- 
nion of  its  tyrants.  From  the  period  on  which  we  now 
enter,  the  bond  of  union  among  Christians,  that  had  been 
formed  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was 
every  where  either  dissolved,  or  at  least  relaxed  ;  and  con- 
sequently this  period  of  our  history  must  be  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  branches,  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were 
famous  sects  that  arose  in  this  century. 

ii.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  here,  that  many  of 
the  events,  which  distinguish  this  century,  had  a  Th*in««yaf 
manifest  relation  to  the  church  in  general,  and  JIl^SHJJj 
not  to  any  Christian  society  in  particular.  And  ^m<,dlvi™ 
as  these  events  deserve  to  be  mentioned  separate-  **oermlh**Au 
ly,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  tendency  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as 
upon  tne  history  of  each  particular  Christian  society,  we 
shall  therefore  divide  this  into  two  main  and  principal 
parts,  of  which  the  one  shall  contain  the  General)  aadtae 
other the  Particular  History  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
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rn.  To  the  General  History  belong  all  those  events 
Tbe  tencnii  wliich  relate  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  consider- 
ed ?%\Z  ed  in  itself  and  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  the  Chris- 
ezlenla  tian  church  viewed  in  the  general,  and  abstracted 
from  the  miserable  and  multiplieddi  visions  into  which  it 
was  rent  by  the  passions  of  men.  Under  this  head  we 
shall  take  notice  of  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular 
sects  that  were  thus  instrumental  in  promoting  its  interests; 
nor  shall  we  omit  the  consideration  of  certain  doctrines, 
rights,  and  institutions,  which  appeared  worthy  of  admis- 
sion to  all,  or  at  least  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian 
sects,  and  wliich,  consequently  produced  every  where  v 
changes  and  improvements  of  more  or  less  importance. 

iv.  lntlie/*rtr//Ytt/f/r  Uistoryoi'  this  century,  we  propose  ■. 
p«t.cui«r  passing  in  review,  in  their  proper  order,  the  va^ -V 
hutory  rious  sects  into  which  the  Christian  church  wik  * 
divided.  This  part  of  our  work,  for  the  sake  of  method^ 
and  precision,  we  shall  subdivide  into  two.  In  the  first  we-** 
shall  comprehend  what  relates  tothe  more  ffjiciffff  Christian  • 
sects,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  ;  while  ; 
the  second  shall  be  confined  to  the  history  of  those  more  ■■; 
modem  societies,  the'date  of  whose  origin  is  posterior  to-."; 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  In  the  accounts  that  are  . 
here  to  be  given  of  the  circumstances,  fate,  and  doctrines^ 
of  each  sect,  the  method  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  this:  L 
work  shall  be  rigorously  observed,  as  far  as  is  possible  £.': 
since  it  seems  the  most  adapted  to  lead  us  to  an  accurate;'/-; 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  progress,  and  tenets  of  every;  : 
Christian  societv.  that  arose  in  these  times  of  discord.     *    : 

v.  The  most  momentous  event  that  distinguished  theV" 

uiHPTrf-fc*  church  after  the  fifteenth,  century,  and  we  may/ 
kcfar*iii.v.  acjj^  t|le  most  crlorious  of  all  the  revolutions  that 

happened  in  the  state  of  Christianity  since  the  time  of  its 
divine  and  immortal  Founder,  was  that  happy  change 
introduced  into  religion,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Blessed  Reformation.    This  grand  revolution,  wliich  arose 
in  Saxony  from  small  beginnings,  not  onlv  spread  itself 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  through  all  the  European  pro- 
vinces, but  also  extended  its  clttcacy  more  or  less  to  the  most 
distant  putts  of  the  globe,  and  may  Y>e  \w*v\\  cwvsvdwed  as 
the  main  and  principal  >pvm*i  \v\VuA&\\asi«iwe&i^  vaSasrafc 
from  that  illustrious  period,  and  ocvia*\OY\*&^tofe  psaXfc* 
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part  both  of  those  civil  and  religious  revolutions  that  fiU 
the  annals  of  history  down  to  our  times.  The  face  ol 
Europe  was,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  changed  by  this 
great  event.  The  present  aije  feels  yet,  in  a  sensible 
manner,  and  ages  to  come  will  continue  to  perceive,  the 
inestimable  advantages  it  produced,  and  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  which  it  has  been  the  innocent  occasion.  The  history 
therefore  of  such  an  important  revolution,  from  whence  sc 
many  others  have  derived  their  origin,  and  whose  rela- 
tions and  connexions  are  so  extensive  and  universal, 
demands  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention,  and 
ha.-,  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  principal  place  in  sucti 
a  work  aa  this.  We  therefore  now  proceed  to  give  s 
compendious  view  of  the  modern  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  according  to  the  plan  and  method  already  lakl 
down. 


-.-, 


THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY* 


HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION. 

I.  The  history  of  the  reformation  is  too  ample  and  ex- 
tensive to  be  comprehended  without  a  certain  numiMmir 
degree  of  confusion*  in  the  uninterrupted  narra-  ""»'»■«""»• 
tion  of  one  section  ;  we  shall  therefore  divide  it  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  will  contain,  "  An  account  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  before  the  commencement  of  the  reformation." 

The  second,  "  The  history  of  the  reformation,  from  its 
first  beginnings  until  the  date  of  the  confession  drawn  up 
at  Augsburg. 

The  third  will  exhibit,  "A  view  of  the  same  history, 
from  this  latter  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
Smalcald."     And, 

The  fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  "  the  peace  that  was 
entered  into  with  the  abettors  of  the  reformation  in  the 
year  1655.""  This  division  is  natural ;  it  arises  sponta- 
neously from  the  events  themselves. 


i.  About  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  Roman 
pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmost  tranquillity ;  nor  had    n^mina 
they,  » things  appeared  to  be  situated,  the  least  S^.^S.S; 
reason  to  apprehend  any  opposition  to  their  ™""rT- 
pretensions,  or  rebellion  against  their  authority ;   since 

•  The  writer*  of  Lie  History  of  the  Reformation,  of  ererr  rank  and  order,  are  enu- 
merated by  the  rery  learned  Philip.  Frid.  Hane,  who  himself  deeerrei  a  most  eminent 
rank  in  this  cl»j»,  in  hie  Hiiloria  Stcrorvm  a  Lulktre  Emaulatermn,  putt.  cap.  i.  p.  1, 

ind  by  Jo-  Alb.  Fabricios,  in  bit  Ctttftftliuin  LuOxramm,  part  U.  cs?.  dm.TO.  ^.Wi. 
te gnatett pari,  or  at  lerut  (ie  most  eminent,  of  this  list  of  author*  nvnA\»  tS»K*e» 

voi,.  nt.  3 
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those  dreadful  commotions  which  had  been  excited  in  the 

E receding  ages  by  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  Beg* 
ards,  and  lately  by  the  Bohemians,  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed, and  had  yielded  to  the  united  powers  of  counsel 
and  the  sword.  Such  of  the  Waldenses  as  yet  remained, 
lived  contented  under  the  difficulties  of  extreme  poverty t 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  proposed  to  themselves 
no  higher  earthly  felicity,  than  that  of  leaving  to  their  de- 
scendants that  wretched  and  obscure  corner  of  Europe, 
which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains ; 
while  the  handful  of  Bohemians,  that  survived  the  ruin  of 
their  faction,  and  still  persevered  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  had  neither  strength  nor  knowledge 
adequate  to  any  new  attempt,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
inspiring  terror,  became  objects  of  contempt. 

u.  We  must  not  however  conclude  from  this  apparent 
Th.cofnpi.int.  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  pontiffs  and 
tSnir^i^r  their  adherents,  that  their  measures  Were  ap- 
UtMl  plauded,  or  their  chains  worn  without  reluc- 

tance. Tnis  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only 
private  persons,  but  also  the  most  powerful  princes  and 
sovereign  states,  exclaimed  loudly  against  tne  despotic 
dominion  of  the  pontiffs,  the  fraud,  violence,  avarice,  and 
injustice  that  prevailed  in  their  counsels,  the  arrogance, 
tyranny,  and  extortion  of  their  legates,  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  and  enormous  crimes  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  all  denominations,  the  unrighteous  severity  and 
partiality  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  demanded  publicly,  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  before  them,  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  its  head,  and  in  its  members,  and  a  general 
council  to  accomplish  that  necessary  and  happy  purpose.6 
But  these  complaints  and  demands  were  not  earned  so  far 
as  to  produce  any  good  effect ;  since  they  came  from  per- 

by  suth  as  desire  a  farther  confirmation  or  illustration  of  the  matters  which  I  propose  to 
relate  briefly  in  the  coarse  of  this  history.  The  illustrious  names  of  Sleidan  and  Seek- 
cadorC  and  others,  who  hare  distinguished  themselves  in  this  kind  of  erudition,  are 
too  wefl  known  to  render  it  necessary  to  recommend  their  works  to  the  perusal  of  the 
curious  reader* 

b  These  complaints  and  accusations  have  been  largely  enumerated  by  several  wri- 
ters. See,  among  many  others,  Val.  Era.  Loescherus,  in  AeH$  cf  docmnmHt  Rejbrmm 
fisnto,  torn.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  105  \  cap.  iz.  p.  181,  and  Era.  Salom.  Cyprian.  PrctfaL  ad  Wtik. 
Ern.  TmztlH  Hittoriam  Reformat,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  io  the  year  1717.  The 
grievances,  complained  of  by  the  Germans  in  particular,  are  amply  mentioned  by  J. 
F.  Georgius,  in  his  Gravamina  Itnperator.  ef  Astfonfe  German,  adtersus  eedem  Roman. 
cap.  vii.  p.  861.  Nor  do  the  wiser  and  more  learned  among  the  modern  Romanists 
pretend  to  deny  (bat  Che  cHaith  and  clergy,  before  fa*  ttme  ot  VxxftitY,  \<  «*.  rocres/ftd 
in  a  rerf  High  dttgtte. 
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sons  who  never  presumed  to  entertain  the  least  doubt 
about  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  who,  of  consequence,  instead  of  attempting 
themselves  to  bring  about  that  reformation  that  was  so 
ardently  desired,  remained  entirely  inactive,  and  looked 
for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general  council. 
As  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff'  was  held 
sacred,  and  his  jurisdiction  supreme,  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  expect  any  considerable  reformation  either  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  or  of  the  manners  of  the 
clergy. 

in.  If  any  thing  seemed  proper  to  destroy  the  gloomy 
empire  of  superstition,  and  to  alarm  the  security 
of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  U  was  the  restoration  of  al£it'S£' 
learning  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  men  of  "*• 
genius  that  arose  of  a  sudden  under  the  benign  influence 
of  that  auspicious  revolution.  But  even  this  new  scene 
of  things  was  insufficient  to  terrify  the  lords  of  the  church, 
or  to  make  them  apprehend  the  decline  of  their  power. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  this  happy  revolution  in  the  republic 
of  letters  dispelled  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  kindled 
in  the  minds  of  many  the  love  of  truth  and  sacred  liberty. 
Nay,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  these  great  men,  such 
as  Erasmus  and  others,  pointed  the  delicacy  of  their  wit, 
or  levelled  the  Airy  of  their  indignation,  at  the  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood,  the 
abuses  that  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  brutish 
manners  of  the  monastic  orders.  But  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient, since  none  bad  the  courage  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  to  attack  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  statutes, 
which  were  absurdly,  yet  artfully,  sanctified  by  the  title 
of  canon  law,  or  to  call  in  question  that  ancient  and  most 
pernicious  opinion,  that  Christ  had  established  a  vicegerent 
at  Rome,  clothed  with  his  supreme  and  unlimited  autho- 
rity. Intrenched  therefore  within  these  strong  holds,  the 
pontiffs  looked  upon  their  own  authority  and  tile  peace  of 
the  church  as  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  treated 
with  indifference  the  threats  and  invectives  of  their  ene- 
mies. Armed  moreover  with  power  to  punish,  and  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  the  means  of  rewarding  in  the  most 
alluring  manner,  they  were  ready,  on  every  commotion,  to 
crush  tne  obstinate,  and  to  gain  over  the  mercenary  to 
their  cause  ;  and  this  indeed  could  not  but  confcrSwftfe  too?* 
siderabfy  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion. 
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iv.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  lived  ii* 
the  utmost  security  and  ease,  and  being  entirely 
a £T£?vi.  free  from  apprehensions  and  cares  of  every  kind, 
*"» UL  followed  without  reluctance,  and  gratified  with- 
out any  limitation  or  restraint,  the  various  demands  of 
their  lusts  and  passions.  Alexander  VI.  whom  humanity 
disowns,  and  who  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  monster 
than  as  a  man,  whose  deeds  excite  horror,  and  whose 
enormities  place  him  among  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
of  ancient  times,  stained  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury by  the  most  tremendous  crimes.  The  world  was 
delivered  from  this  papal  fiend  in  the  year  1508,  by  the 
poisonous  draught  which  he  had  prepared  for  others,  as 
is  generally  believed ;  though  there  are  historians  that 
attribute  his  death  to  sickness  and  old  age.c  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Pius  III.  who,  in  less  than 
a  month,  was  deprived  by  death  of  that  high  dignity. 
The  vacant  chair  was  obtained  by  fraud  and  bribery  by 
Julian  de  la  Rovere,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of 
Julius  II. 
v.  To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with  which  Julius  II.  dis- 
honoured the  pontificate,  we  may  add  the  most 
jdto  zl  savage  ferocity,  the  most  audacious  arrogance, 
the  most  despotic  vehemence  of  temper,  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant ana  frenetic  passion  for  war  and  bloodshed.  He 
began  his  military  enterprises  by  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  Venetians,  after  having  strengthened  his  cause  by  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  long  of  France.*1  He 
afterward  laid  siege  to  Ferrara ;  and  at  length  turned  his 
arms  against  his  former  ally,  the  French  monarch,  in  con- 

{'unction  with  the  Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  Swiss,  whom 
le  had  drawn  into  this  war,  and  engaged  in  his  cause  by 
an  offensive  league.  His  whole  pontificate,  in  short,  was 
one  continued  scene  of  military  tumult ;  nor  did  he  suffer 
Europe  to  enjoy  a  moment's  tranquillity  as  long  as  he  lived. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
church  under  a  vicar  of  Christ,  who  lived  in  camps,  amidst 

c  See  the  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  in  two  vols.  8vo.  by  Alex.  Gordon,  Esq.  As  also 
another  life  of  the  same  pontiff,  written  with  more  moderation,  and  subjoined,  along 
with  that  of  Leo  X.  to  the  first  volume  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  work,  entitle*! 
Hi$Urirt  du  DnU  jmbUque  Eccltsimstiqiu  D-ancou,  par  M.  D.  B.  published  in  4 to.  at 
Louden,  in  1752. 

d  See  du  Bos,  HitUirt  «fe  la  Lipue  de  Cmnkrmy,  published  at  the  Hague,  in  two  roj 
f&mes,  8wo.  in  the  jeer  1710. 
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the  din  of  arms,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  no  other  fame 
than  that  which  arose  from  battles  won  and  cities  laid 
desolate.  Under  such  a  pontiff,  all  things  must  have  gone 
to  ruin ;  the  laws  must  hare  been  subverted,  the  discipline 
of  the  church  destroyed,  and  the  genuine  lustre  of  true 
religiou  entirely  effaced. 

ti.  Nevertheless,  from  this  dreadful  cloud  that  hung 
over  Europe,  some  rays  of  light  seemed  to  break  t^ow^u 
forth,  that  promised  a  better  state  of  things,  and  °* P1* 
gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  reformation  in  the  church 
that  was  so  ardently  and  so  universally  desired.  Lewis 
XII.  king  of  France,  provoked  by  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  this  arrogant  pontiff,  meditated  revenge,  and 
even  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  a  menacing  inscrip- 
tion, expressing  his  resolution  to  overturn  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  represented  by  the  title  of  Babylon  on 
this  coin,'  Several  cardinals  also,  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection of  this  monarch  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
assembled,  in  the  year  1511,  a  council  at  Pisa,  with  an 
intention  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  this  furious  pontiff, 
and  to  correct  and  reform  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  a 
superstitious  church.  Julius,  on  the  other  hand,  relying 
on  his  own  strength,  and  on  the  power  of  his  allies,  beheld 
these  threatening  appearances  without  the  least  concern, 
nay,  treated  them  with  mockery  and  laughter.  He  did  not 
however  neglect  the  methods  of  rendering  ineffectual  the 
efforts  of  bis  enemies,  that  prudence  dictated,. and  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  a  council  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the 
Lateran,  in  the  year  1512,'  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Pisa  were  condemned  and  annulled  in  the  most 
injurious  and  insulting  terms.  This  condemnation  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  followed  with  the  most  dire  and 
formidable  anathemas  against  Lewis  and  otherprinces,  had 
not  death  snatched  away  this  audacious  pontiff,  in  the  year 
1512,  in  the  midstof  his  ambitious  and  vindictive  projects. 

vii.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1518,  by  Leo  X.  of 
the  family  of  Medicis,  who,  though  of  a  milder 
disposition  than  his  predecessor,  was  nevertheless    L*° x 
equally  indifferent  about  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 

iStel.  ChrUt.  Sigiimund.  LUbii  ComnentiUio  it  nunnii  Ludorici  XII.  Epigrapht, 
perdia  Bubjlonie  uotnen,  fautgnihu;  Leip«ic,  1717.  See  alio  Thttarrm  jEpuiottau 
CraziamM,  ton.  i.  p.  838,  813.  Colonift,  Hutoue  Liter,  it  la  Villi  it  Lym,  torn.  ii.  ji. 
443.  Tha  mutbeaticitj  and  occttita  of  thii  iiedul  haie  been  much  fiit^uW*!,  ».vA,  *»  » 
tre/I  known,  h%n  afforded  nuitttT  of  keen  debate, 
f  Hardipi  Ccncilix,  torn,  it,  p.  1SS9. 
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advancement  of  true  piety.  He  was  a  protector  of  men 
of  learning,  and  was  himself  learned  as  far  as  the  darkness 
of  the  age  would  admit  of.  His  time  was  divided  between 
conversation  with  men  of  letters  and  pleasure ;  though  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  conse- 
crated to  the  latter.  He  had  an  invincible  aversion  to 
whatever  was  accompanied  with  solicitude  and  care,  and 
discovered  the  greatest  impatience  under  events  of  that 
nature.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  prodigality,  luxury, 
and  imprudence,  and  even  has  been  charged  with  impiety,  if 
not  atheism.  He  did  not  however  neglect  the  grand  object 
which  the  generality  of  his  predecessors  had  so  much  at 
heart,  even  the  promoting  and  advancing  the  opulence  and 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.  For  he  took  the  utmost  care 
that  nothing  should  be  transacted  in  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran,  which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting,  that  had 
the  least  tendency  to  favour  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
He  went  still  farther ;  and  in  a  conference  which  he  had 
with  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  at  Bologna,  he  engaged 
that  monarch  to  abrogate  the  pragmatic  sanction,*  which 
had  been  so  long  odious  to  the  popes  of  Rome,  and  to 
substitute  in  its  place  another  body  of  laws,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  papacy,  which  were  imposed  upon  his  sub- 
jects, under  the  title  of  the  Concordate,  and  received  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  reluctance.11 

g  We  have  mentioned  this  pragmatic  sanction,  cent.  iv.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  §  xvL  note  q, 
and  given  there  some  account  of  its  nature  and  design.  This  important  edict  is  pub- 
lished at  large  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Concilia  Harduini,  p.  1949,  as  is  the  concordate, 
that  was  substituted  in  its  place,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  1867,  and  in 
Leibnitz,  his  Mantissa  CoaHcis  Diplomat,  part  i.  p.  158,  part  ii.  p.  358.  The  history  of 
these  two  pieces  is  given  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner  by  bishop  Burnet,  in  his  his* 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  'See  also  on  the  same  subject,  De  Boulay,  Historis, 
Academ.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61—109.  Du  Clou,  Histokrt  de  Louis  XI.  Histoire  du  Droii 
Ecclesiastique  Francois,  torn.  i.  diss.  ix.  p.  415.    Menigiana,  torn,  iii  p.  885. 

icy  h  The  king  went  in  person  to  the  parliament  to  offer  the  concordate  to  be  regis* 
tered,  and  letters  patent  were  made  out  requiring  all  the  judges  and  courts  of  justice 
to  observe  this  act,  and  see  it  executed.  The  parliament,  alter  deliberating  a  month 
upon  this  important  matter,  concluded  not  to  register  the  concordate,  but  to  observe  etui 
the  pragmatic,  unless  the  former  edict  was  received  and  established  in  as  great  an  as- 
sembly as  that  was,  which  published  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  'And  when 
by  violence  and  force  they  were  obliged  to  publish  the  concordate,  they  joined  to  this 
publication  a  solemn  protest,  and  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  council, 
into  both  which  measures  the  university  and  the  clergy  entered  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  zeal.    But  royal  and  papal  despotism  at  length  prevailed. 

The  chancellor  De  Prat,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  promoting  the  concor- 
date, has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
The  illustrious  and  leaped  president  Hainault  has  not,  however,  hesitated  to  defend  his 
memory  against  this  accusation,  and  to  justify  the  concordate  as  an  equitable  contract, 
and  as  a  measure  attended  with  leas  inconveniences  than  the  pragmatic  sanction.  He 
observes,  that  by  the  king's  being  invested,  by  the  concordate,  with  the  privilege  of  no* 
Jv/ofltihgr  to  ffo  bishoprics  tnAm  tAMs,Ts«q  wiu\»hm%*sA 


jpnentthe  number  of  their  friends  and  the  stability  of 
dominion.  And,  indeed,  according  to  the  notions 
lonly  entertained,  the  rulers  of  the  church  seemed  to 
a  fair  enough  pretext,  from  the  nature  of  their  cha- 
*»  to  demand  a  sort  of  tribute  from  their  flock ;  for 
can  deny  to  the  supreme  governors  of  any  state,  and 
was  the  character  assumed  by  the  popes,  the  pri- 
!  of  levying  tribute  from  those  over  whom  they  bear 
But  as  the  name  of  tribute  was  every  way  proper 
rm  the  jealousy  and  excite  the  indignation  of  the  civil 
trate,  the  pontiffs  were  too  cunning  to  employ  it,  and 
ecourse  to  various  stratagems  and  contrivances  to 
he  subject  without  shocking  the  sovereign,  and  to 
[axes  under  the  specious  mask  and  pretext  of  religion. 
ig  these  contrivances,  the  distribution  of  indulgences, 
i  enabled  the  wealthy  to  purchase  impunity  for  their 
s  by  certain  sums  applied  to  religious  uses,  held  an 
;nt  rank.  This  traffic  of  indulgences  was  constantly  re- 
d  whenever  the  coffers  of  the  church  were  exhausted. 
ese  occasions  they  were  recommended  warmly  to  the 

were  prevented,  which  arete  from  the  simouiaeal  pnielicei  that  prevailed 
verj  where,  while,  according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  every  church  chose  its 
and  averj  monartery  its  abbot.  He  obsertea  moreover,  that  thin  nomination 
natural  right  of  the  crown,    u  the  moit  considerable  part   of  Ibc  great  bene- 
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ignorant  multitude  under  some  new,' specious,  yet  fallacious 
pretext,  and  were  greedily  sought  after,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment both  of  individuals  and  of  the  communtity. 

ix.  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  and  homage  that 
The  p»p,  >  „v-  were  almost  every  where  paid  to  the  Roman  pon- 
liriS'lTilii1 5  tiffs,  they  were  far  from  being  universally  reputed 
» roo..c".  infallible  in  their  decisions,  or  unlimited  in  their 
authority.  The  wiser  part  of  the  German,  French,  Flem- 
ish, and  British  nations,  considered  them  as  liable  to  error, 
and  bounded  by  law.  The  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basil  had  contnbuted  extremely  to  rectify  the  notions  of 
the  people  in  that  respect;  and  from  that  period  all  Chris- 
tians, except  the  superstitious  monks  and  parasites  of 
Rome,  were  persuaded  that  the  pope  was  subordinate  to 
a  general  council,  that  his  decrees  were  not  infallible,  and 
that  the  council  had  a  right  to  depose  him,  whenever  he 
was  convinced  of  gross  errors  or  enormous  crimes.  Thus 
were  the  people,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church ;  and  hence  that  ardent  desire, 
that  earnest  expectation  of  a  general  council,  which  filled 
the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  best  Christians  in  this  century. 
Hence  also  those  frequent  appeals  that  were  made  to  this 
approaching  council,  when  the  court  of  Rome  issued  out 
any  new  edict,  or  made  any  new  attempt  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  piety  and  justice. 

x.  The  licentious  examples  of  the  pontiffs  were  zealously 
Th»  r,mipi...n  imitated  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  subordi- 
^r^iVilrckr'  nate  rulers,  and  ministers  of  the  church.  The 
"'  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  and  canons  passed 

their  days  in  dissolute  mirth  and  luxury,  and  squandered 
away,  in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  and  passions,  the 
wealth  that  had  been  set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes.  Nor  were  they  less  tyrannical  than  voluptuous ; 
lor  the  most  despotic  princes  never  treated  their  vassals 
with  more  rigour  and  severity,  than  these  ghostly  rulers 
employed  toward  all  such  as  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  decline  of  virtue  among  the  clergy  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  the  public  esteem ;  and  the  most  considerable 
pail  of  that  once  respected  body  became,  by  their  sloth 
and  avarice,  their  voluptuousness  and  impurity,  their  igno- 
rance and  levity,  contemptible  and  infamous,  not  only  in 
the  eve  of  the  wise  and  ggod»  ftuJHJMfcjP^  unmnll 


vA*     n^Lii^^^^™"*-  r" 


pe  were  universally  considered  as  cumoerers 
i  ground,  and  occasioned  murmurs  and  com-  *?££& 
a  every  where.  And,  nevertheless,  such  was  grW 
enius  of  the  age,  of  an  age  that  was  but  just  emerging 
the  thickest  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  was  sus- 
:d,  as  it  were,  in  a  dubious  situation  between  dark- 
arid  light,  that  these  monastic  drones  would  have 
ned  undisturbed,  had  they  taken  the  least  pains  to 
rve  any  remains  even  of  the  external  air  of  decency 
sligion,  that  used  to  distinguish  them  in  former  times. 
ie  Benedictine  and  the  other  monkish  fraternities,  who 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  possessing  certain  lands 
ivenues,  broke  through  all  restraint,  made  the  worst 
>le  use  of  their  opulence,  and,  forgetful  of  the  gravity 
;ir  character  and  of  the  laws  of  their  order,  rushed 
nig  into  the  shameless  practice  of  vice  in  all  its  various 
and  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mendicant 
i,  and  especially  those  who  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
aic  and  St.  Francis,  though  they  were  not  carried 
with  the  torrent  of  licentiousness  that  was  over- 
ling the  church,  yet  they  lost  their  credit  in  a  dif- 
.  way ;  for  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous 
stitions,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners, 
ted  from  them  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  diminished 
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xii.  Among  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  enjoyed  a 
TtoiMii-  higher  degree  of  power  and  authority  than  the 
caBS>  Dominican  friars,  whose  credit  was  great,  and 
their  influence  universal.  This  will  not  appear  at  all  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  they  filled  very  eminent  sta- 
tions m  the  church,  presided  every  where  over  the  terri- 
ble tribunal  of  the  mqusition,  and  had  the  care  of  souls, 
with  the  function  of  confessors,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe; 
a  circumstance  this,  which,  in  these  times  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  manifestly  tended  to  put  the  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean  princes  in  their  power.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this 
credit  and  authority,  the  Dominicans  had  their  enemies ; 
and  about  this  time  their  influence  began  to  decline.  Nay, 
several  marks  of  perfidy,  that  appeared  in  the  measures 
they  employed  to  extend  their  authority,  exposed  them 
justly  to  the  public  indignation.  Nothing  more  infamous 
than  the  frauds  they  practised  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
as  may  be  seen  among  other  examples,  by  the  tragedy  they 
acted  at  Berne,  in  the  year  1509."    They  were  perpetually 

\dr*  k  This  most  impious  fraud  is  recorded  at  length  by  Rucbat,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Suisse ;  and  also  by  Hottinger,  in  his 
Histoire  Eccles.  Hehet.  torn.  L  p.  334.  There  is  also  a  compendious,  but  distinct  narra- 
tion  of  this  infernal  stratagem,  in  bishop  Burnet's  Travels  through  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  p.  31.  The  stratagem  in  question  was  the  consequence  of  a 
rivalship  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  more  especially  of  their  con* 
troversy  concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  former  main- 
tained, that  she  was  born  without  the  blemish  of  original  sin  ;  the  latter  asserted  the 
contrary.  The  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
could  not  but  be  popular ;  and  hence  the  Dominicans  lost  ground  from  day  to  day.  To 
support  the  credit  of  their  order,  they  resolved,  at  a  chapter  held  at  Vimpsen,  in  the 
year  1504,  to  have  recourse  to  fictitious  visions  and  dreams,  in  which  the  people  at  that 
time  had  an  easy  faith  ;  and  they  determined  to  make  Berne  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. A  person  named  Jetzer,  who  was  extremely  simple,  and  much  inclined  to  aus- 
terities, and  who  had  taken  their  habit,  as  a  lay  brother,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of 
the  delusions  they  were  contriving.  One  of  the  four  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken 
tee  managemeat  of  this  plot,  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  Jetzer'*  cell,  and  about 
midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a  horrid  figure,  surrounded  with  howling  dogs,  and  «*«-""g 
to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils,  by  the  means  of  a  box  of  combustibles  which  he  held  near 
his  mouth.  In  this  frightful  form  he  approached  Jetzer's  bed,  told  him  that  he  was  the 
ghost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  killed  at  Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  laying 
aside  his  monastic  habit ;  that  he  was  condemned  to  purgatory  for  this  crime ;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  by  his  means,  he  might  be  rescued  from  his  misery,  which 
beyond  expression.  This  story,  accompanied  with  horrible  cries  and  howling  frig 
poor  Jetzer  out  of  the  little  wits  h<>  had,  and  engaged  him  to  promise  to  do  all  that 
in  his  power  to  deliver  the  Dominican  from  bis  torment.  Upon  this,  the  impostor  told 
him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  mortifications,  such  as  the  disciplisu  of  the 
whip,  performed  during  eight  days  by  the  whole  monastery,  and  Jetzer's  lying  prostrate  in 
the  form  of  one  crucified,  in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could  contribute  to  his  deliverance. 
lie  added,  that  the  performance  of  these  mortifications  would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would 
appear  to  him  again  accompanied  with  two  other  spirits.  Morning  was  no  sooner  come, 
than  Jetzer  gave  an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the  rest  of  the  convent,  who  all  unani- 
mouslfadrued  him  to  undergo  the  discipline  that  waa  enjoined  upon  him ;  and  every  one 
c<m*entri  to  betr  hb +m  ot  th*  imk)mmalb    ^*b^*m$*^ikKyL>    ' 
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employed  in  stigmatizing,  with  the  opprobrious  mark  of 
heresy,  numbers  of  learned  and  pious  men,  in  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  and  properties  of  others  to  augment  then- 
possessions,  and  in  laying  the  most  iniquitous  snares  and 

was  admired  as  a  saint  by  the  multitudes  that  crowded  about  the  convent,  while  the  four 
friars  that  managed  the  imposture,  magnified  in  the  most  pompous  manner,  the  miraele 
of  this  apparition,  in  their  sermons  and  in  their  discourse.  The  night  after,  the  appari- 
tion was  renewed  with  the  addition  of  two  impostors,  dressed  like  devils,  and  Jetzert 
faith  was  augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of  his  life  and  thoughts, 
which  the  impostors  had  learned  from  his  confessor.  In  this  and  some  subsequent 
scenes,  the  detail  of  whose  enormities,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  here  omit,  tho 
impostor  talked  much  to  Jetzer  of  the  Dominican  order,  which  he  said  was  peculiarly 
dear  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  he  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  conceived  ia 
original  sin  ;  that  the  doctors  who  taught  the  contrary  were  in  purgatory ;  that  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  making  her  equal  with  her  son  ;  and  that  the 
town  of  Berne  would  be  destroyed  for  harbouring  such  plagues  within  her  walls.  In 
one  of  these  apparitions,  Jetzer  imagined  that  the  voice  of  the  spectre  resembled  that  of 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  but  not  suspecting  a  fraud,  he  gave 
little  attention  to  this.  The  prior  appeared  in  various  forms,  sometimes  in  that  of 
St.  Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St.  Bernard ;  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and,  for  that  purpose,  clothed  himself  in  the  habits  that  were  employed  to  adorn 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  festivals  ;  the  little  images,  that  on  these  days  are  set 
on  the  altars,  were  made  use  of  for  angels,  which  being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed  through 
a  pulley  over  Jetzer's  head,  rose  up  and  down,  and  danced  about  the  pretended  Vir- 
gin to  increase  the  delusion.  The  Virgin,  thus  equipped,  addressed  a  long  discourse  to 
Jetzer,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him  that  she  was  conceived  in  original 
rin,  though  she  had  remained  but  a  short  time  under  that  blemish.  She  gave  him  as  a 
miraculous  proof  of  her  presence,  a  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which  turned  from  white 
to  red  in  a  moment ;  and  after  various  visits,  in  which  the  greatest  enormities  were  trans- 
acted, the  virgin  prior  told  Jetzer,  that  she  would  give  him  the  most  affecting  and  un- 
doubted marks  of  her  con's  love,  by  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds  that  pierced  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  as  she  had  done  before  to  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Catharine.  Accordingly,  she 
took  bis  hand  by  force,  and  struck  a  large  nail  through  it,  which  threw  the  poor  dupe  into 
the  greatest  torment.  The  next  night  this  masculine  virgin  brought  a*  she  pretended, 
some  of  the  linen  in  which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the  wound,  and  gave  Jetzer 
i  soporific  draught,  which  had  in  it  the  blood  of  an  unbaptized  child,  some  grains  of 
incense  and  of  consecrated  salt,  some  quicksilver,  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  of  a  child, 
all  which,  with  some  stupifying  and  poisonous  ingredients,  were  mingled  together  by  the 

Erior  with  magic  ceremonies,  and  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of 
ii  succour.  This  draught  threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  during  which 
the  monks  imprinted  on  his  body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  felt  no  pain.  When  he  awakened,  he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  these  impres- 
sions on  his  body,  and  came  at  last  to  fancy  himself  a  representative  of  Christ  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  passion.  He  was,  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  admiring  multitude 
on  the  principal  altar  of  the  convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Franciscans.  The 
Dominicans  gave  him  some  other  draughts,  that  threw  him  into  convulsions,  which  were 
followed  by  a  voice  conveyed  through  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  of 
Mary  and  another  of  the  child  Jesus ;  the  former  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon  its 
eheeks  in  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his  mother  by  means  of  this  voice, 
which  was  that  of  the  prior,  why  she  v/cpt ;  and  she  answered,  that  her  tears  were 
owing  to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the  Franciscans  attributed  to  her  the  honour  that 
was  doe  to  &tm,  in  saying  that  she  was  conceived  and  born  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies,  and  abominable  stratagems,  of  these  Dominicans, 
were  repeated  every  night ;  and  the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly  overacted,  that, 
as  simple  as  Jetzer  wa«,  he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had  almost  killed  the  prior,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  one  night  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin  with  a  crown  on  her  head.  The  Do- 
minicans, fearing  by  this  discovery  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  imposture,  thought  the  best 
method  would  be  to  own  the  whole  matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him,  by  the  most 
seducing  promises  of  opulence  and  glory,  to  carry  on  the  cheat.  Jetzer  was  persuaded, 
or  at  least  appeared  to  be  so.  But  the  Dominicans,  suspecting  that  he  was  not  ^"^J? 
gained  orer,  resolved  to  poison  him  :  but  his  constitution  was  so  vigorous,  that  thou|b 
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stratagems  for  the  destruction  oftheir  adversaries.1  And 
they  were  the  principal  counsellors,  by  whose  instigation 
and  advice  Leo  X.  was  determined  to  that  most  rasn  and 
imprudent  measure,  even  the  public  condemnation  of  Lu- 
ther, 
ziii.  The  principal  placet  in  the  public  schools  of  learn- 
tw  «*»  «r  ing  were  filled  very  frequently  by  monks  of  the 
IrfSlTpJS  mendicant  orders.  This  unhappy  circumstance 
•cbooh-  prevented  theiremei^ingfromtnat  ignorance  and 
darkness,  which  had  so  long  enveloped  them ;  and  it  also 
rendered  them  inaccessible  to  that  auspicious  light  of  im- 
provecLscience,  whose  salutary  beams  had  already  been 
felt  in  several  of  the  European  provinces.  The  instruct- 
ers  of  youth,  dignified  witn  the  venerable  titles  of  artists, 
grammarians,  physicians,  and  dialecticians,  loaded  the 
memories  of  their  laborious  pupils  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  barbarous  terms,  arid  ana  senseless  distinctions,  ana 
scholastic  precepts  delivered  in  the  most  inelegant  style  ; 
and  all  sucn  as  could  repeat  this  jargon  with  a  certain  readi- 
ness and  rapidity,  were  considered  as  men  of  uncommon 
eloquence  and  erudition.  The  whole  body  of  the  philo- 
sophers extolled  Aristotle  beyond  all  measure ;  while 
scarcely  any  studied  him,  and  none  understood  him.  For 
what  was  now  exhibited,  as  the  philosophy  of  that  famous 
Grecian  sage,  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  confused 
and  motley  heap  of  obscure  notions,sentences,and  divisions, 
which  even  the  public  doctors  and  heads  of  schools  were 
unable  to  comprehend.    And  if  among  these  thorns  of 

they  gave  him  potion  five  several  times,  be  was  not  destroyed  by  it  One  day  they 
sent  him  •  loaf  prepared  with  tamo  avisos,  which  growing  green  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
threw  a  niece  of  it  to  a  wolft  whelp*  mat  were  in  the  monastery,  and  it  killed  thesn  im- 
mediately. At  another  Jime  they  poisoned  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  hot  at  he 
vomited  it  up  soon  after  he'  swallowed  it,  he  escaped  once  more.  In  short  there  were 
no  means  of  securing  him,  which  the  most  detestable  impiety  and  barbarity  could  in- 
vent, that  they  did  not  put  in  praetiee,vtill,  finding  at  last  an  opportunity  of  getting  out 
of  the  convent,  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a 
full  discovery  of  this  infernal  plot.  The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome,  commissaries 
were  sent  from  thence  to  examine  the  matter ;  and  the  whole  cheat  being  fairy  proved, 
the  four  friars  were  solemnly  degraded  from  their  priesthood,  and  were  burnt  alive,  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  1609.  Jetzer  died  some  time  alter  at  Constance,  having  poisoned 
himself,  as  was  believed  by  some.  Had  his  life  been  taken  away  before  he  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  discovery  already  mentioned,  this  execrable  and  horrid 
plot,  which,  in  many  of  its  circumstances  was  conducted  with  art,  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  stupendous  miracle.  This  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
matter;  such  as  are  deeknoeof  a  more  circumstantial  relation  of  this  famous  imposture 
.may  consult  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

1  See  Bilib.  Pirkheimeri  fyutola  erf  Hodriamm  Ponttf.  Maxim,  de  Dominiamonm 
Jteftttis,  in  opp.  tins,  p.  379.  This  letter  is  also  to  be  found  in  Gerdesii  JnJred.  ad  Jftsfor. 
Rtnovoti  Bwmpm,  torn.  i.  p.  170.    Append. 
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scholastic  wisdom,  there  was  any  thing  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  fruit,  itwas  crushed  and  blasted  by  the  furious 
wranglings  and  disputes  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  the 
Realists  and  Nominalists,  whose  clamours  and  contentions 
were  unhappily  heard  in  all  the  European  academies. 

xrr.  The  wretched  and  senseless  manner  of  teaching 
theology  in  this  century,  may  be  learned  from  rb**a*at 
many  books  yet  extant,  which  were  wrote  by  the  """'-w- 
divines  it  produced,  and  which  in  reality  have  no  other 
merit  than  their  enormous  bulk.  The  expositors  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  were  very  few  in  number,  during  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  Christian  doctors 
that  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oracles.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  was  so  rare,  that  when  Luther  arose, 
there  could  not  be  found,  even  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  was  considered  as  the  first  and  most  famous  of  all 
the  public  schools  of  learning,  a  single  person  qualified  to 
dispute  with  him,  or  oppose  his  doctrine,  upon  a  Scripture 
foundation.  Any  commentators,  that  were  at  this  time  to 
be  found,  were  such  as,  laying  aside  all  attention  to  the 
true  meaning  and  force  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  which 
their  profound  ignorance  of  the  original  languages  and  of 
the  rules  of  criticism  rendered  them  incapable  of  investi- 
gating, gave  a  loose  to  their  vain  and  irregular  fancies,  in 
the  pursuit  of  mysterious  significations.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  public  teachers  belonged  to  these  classes  of  divines, 
which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  under  the  titles  of 
Positivi  and  SentenHarH,  who  were  extremely  fond,  the 
former  of  loading  their  accounts,  both  of  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  religion,  with  multiplied  quotations  and  autho- 
rities from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  the  latter 
of  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  the  rules  of  a 
.  subtile  and  intricate  philosophy. 

xv.  It  must  at  the  same  tune  be  observed,  that  the  di- 
vines of  this  century  disputed  with  a  good  deal  of 
freedom  upon  religious  subjects,  and  even  upon  erStSE?*.' 
those  that  were  looked  upon  as  most  essential  to  'iglu"  "**""■ 
salvation.  There  were  several  points  of  doctrine,  which 
had  not  been  as  yet  fixed  and  determined  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church ;  nor  did  the  pontiffs,  without  some  very 
urgent  reason,  restrain  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  or 
force  the  consciences  of  men,  except  in  those  cases  where 
doctrines  were  adopted  that  seemed  detriment&to  \\ve  »\- 
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premacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  to  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.  Hence  jt  is,  that 
we  could  mention  many  Christian  doctors  before  Luther, 
who  inculcated  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  ap- 
plause, the  very  same  tenets  that  afterward  drew  upon  him 
such  heavy  accusations  and  such  bitter  reproaches.  And 
it  is  beyond  till  doubt,  that  this  great  reformer  might  have 
propagated  these  opinions  without  any  danger  of  molesta- 
tion, had  he  not  pointed  his  warm  remonstrances  against 
the  opulence  of  Rome,  the  overgrown  fortunes  of  the 
bishops,  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  towering  am- 
bition of  the  Dominicans, 
xvi.  The  public  worship  of  the  Deity  was  now  no  more 
than  a  pompous  round  of  external  ceremonies,  the 
^C1^  greatest  part  of  which  were  insignificant  and  sense- 
«&"  t!in?  less,  and  much  more  adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
*"» Ume-  than  to  touch  the  heart.  The  number  of  those 
who  were  at  all  qualified  to  administer  public  instruction 
to  the  people,  was  not  very  considerable ;  and  their  dis- 
courses, which  contained  little  else  than  fictitious  reports 
of  miracles  and  prodigies,  insipid  fables,  wretched  quibbles, 
and  illiterate  jargon,  deceived  the  multitude  instead  of  in- 
structing them.  Several  of  these  sermons  are  vet  extant, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  highest  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  Those  who,  on  account  of  their 
gravity  of  manners,  or  their  supposed  superiority  in  point 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  held  the  most  distinguished 
rank  among  these  vain  declaimers,  had  a  commonplace  set 
of  subjects  allotted  to  them,  on  which  they  were  constantly 
exercising  the  force  of  their  lungs,  and  the  power  of  their 
eloquence.  These  subjects  were,  the  authority  of  the  holy 
mother  church,  and  the  obligations  of  obedience  to  her  de- 
cisions ;  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  saints,  and  their  credit 
in  the  court  of  heaven  ;  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ;  the  duty  of  adorning 
churches,  and  endowing  monasteries ;  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  as  that  phrase  was  then  understood,  to  salvation ; 
the  intolerable  burnings  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  of  in- 
dulgences. Such  were  the  subjects  that  employed  the  zeal 
and  labours  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  or  this  century ; 
and  they  were  indeed  the  only  subjects  that  could  tend  to 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  good  old  mother  church,  and  advance 
her  temporal  interests.    A  ministry,  vAvo  ^o\MWn^  \sfessL 
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:  into  their  heads  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
f  the  gospel,  to  exhibit  the  example  of  its  divine  author, 
nd  the  efficacy  of  his  mediation,  as  the  most  powerful 
notives  to  righteousness  and  virtue,  and  to  represent  the 
3ve  of  God  and  mankind  as  the  great  duties  ot  the  Chris- 
ian  life,  such  a  ministry  would  have  been  very  unprofita- 
le  servants  to  the  church  and  to  the  papacy,  however 
ley  might  have  promoted  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  the 
alvation  of  souls. 

xvii.  The  state  of  things,  that  we  have  been  now  de- 
cribing,  exhibits  to  our  view  the  true  causes  of 
hat  incredible  ignorance  in  religious  matters,  mS*JS3» 
rhich  reigned  universally  in  all  countries,  and  ^."'^^''L 
mong  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men;  an  ignorance  F"™1* 
ccompanied  with  the  vilest  forms  of  superstition,  and  the 
;reatest  corruption  of  manners.  The  clergy,  who  pre- 
ided  over  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were 
it  from  showing  the  least  disposition  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
orance,  or  to  check  the  superstition  of  the  times  ;  nay, 
istead  of  opposing,  they  rather  nourished  and  promoted 
hem,  as  conducive  to  their  safety,  and  favourable  to  their 
nterests.  Nor  was  there  more  zeal  shown  in  stemming 
he  torrent  of  immorality  and  licentiousness,  than  in  dis- 
lelling  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  For  the 
rudeuce  of  the  church  had  easily  foreseen,  that  the  traffic 
f  indulgences  could  not  but  suffer  from  a  diminution  of 
he  crimes  and  vices  of  mankind ;  and  that,  in  proportion 
a  virtue  gained  an  ascendant  upon  the  manners  of  the 
multitude,  the  profits  arising  from  expiations,  satisfactions, 
nd  such  like  ecclesiastical  contrivances,  must  necessarily 
lecrease. 

xviii-  Such  then  was  the  dismal  condition  of  the  church. 
ts  corruption  was  complete,  and  the  abuses  that  A  niom.\km 
t  permitted  were  gone  to  the  greatest  height  of  U«t5i/S* 
nonnity.  But  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  ""*' 
his  corruption  was  the  ardour  and  impatience  with  which 
11,  who  were  endowed  with  any  tolerable  portion  of  solid 
earning,  genuine  piety,  or  even  good  sense,  desired  to 
ee  the  church  reformed  and  purged  from  these  shocking 
buses.  And  the  number  of  those  who  were  affected  in 
bis  manner  was  very  considerable  in  all  parts  of  the  west- 
m  world.   The  greatest  part  of  them  indeed,  were  per- 
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haps  over  moderate  in  their  demands.  They  did  not  ex- 
tend their  views  so  far  as  a  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  a  suppression  of  those  doctrines, 
which,  however  absurd,  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
credit  by  their  antiquity,  nor  even  to  the  abrogation  of 
those  rights  and  ceremonies,  which  had  been  multiplied  in 
such  an  extravagant  manner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true 
religion  and  rational  piety.  All  they  aimed  at  was,  to  set 
limits  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  pontiffs,  to  reform  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prevent  the  frauds 
that  were  too  commonly  practised  by  that  order  of  men ; 
to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
blinded  multitude,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  heavy  and 
unsupportable  burdens  that  were  imposed  upon  them  un- 
der religious  pretexts.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
any  of  tnese  salutary  purposes  without  the  suppression  of 
various  absurd  ana  impious  opinions,  from  whence  the 
grievances  complained  of  sprung,  and  indc»A  without  a 
general  reformation  of  the  religion  that  was  publicly  pro- 
fessed ;  so  was  this  reformation  supposed  to  oe  ardently, 
though  silently,  wished  for,  by  all  thos£  who  publicly  de- 
manded the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members.  .  f 

xix.  If  any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under  this  des- 
potic empire  of  superstition,  they  were  only  to  be 
Tkenyttks.  fOUBd  among  the  mystics.  For  this  sect,  re- 
nouncing the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  the  vain  contentions 
of  the  learned,  with  all  the  acts  and  ceremonies  of  exter- 
nal worship,  exhorted  their  followers  to  aim  at  nothing  but 
internal  sanctity  of  heart,  and  communion  with  Goo,  the 
centre  and  source  of  holiness  and  perfection.  Hence  the 
mystics  were  loved  and  respected  by  many  persons,  who 
had  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  and  were  of  a  tender  and 
devotional  complexion.  But  as  they  were  not  entirely 
free  from  {he  reigning  superstitions,  but  associated  many 
vulgar  errors  with  weir  practical  precepts  and  direc- 
tions ;  and  as  their  excessive  passion  for  contemplation 
led  them  into  many  chimerical  notions,  and  sometimes  into 
a  degree  of  fanaticism  that  approached  to  madness ;  more 
effectual  succours  than  theirs  were  necessary  to  combat 
the  inveterate  errors  of  the  times,  and  to  bring  about  the 
reformation  fttat  was  expected  with  such  impatience. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  FROM  ITS  FIRST  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE 

CONFESSION  GIVEN  IN  AT  AL'USBURG. 

i 

i.  While  the  Roman  pontiff  slumbered  in  security  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  saw  nothing  through-  The  &„„  of 
out  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominion  but  tranquil-  J£JSJ!? 
lity  and  submission ;  and  while  the  worthy  and  pecta,|Jr- 
pious  professors  of  genuine  Christianity  almost  despaired 
of  seeing  that  reformation  on  which  their  most  ardent 
desires  and  expectations  were  bent ;  an  obscure  and  in- 
considerable person  arose,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  year  1517, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  long-expected  change!  bjf  \v 
opposing,  with  undaunted  resolution,  his  single  force  to  the 
torrent  of  papal  ambition  and  despotism.  This  extraor-  4 
dinary  man  was  Martin  Luther,  a  native  of  Aisleben  in  -• 
Saxony,  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  who  were 
one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  academy  that  had  been  erected  at 
Wittemberg,  a  few  years  before  this  period,  by  Frederic 
the  Wise.  The  papal  chair  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Leo 
X.  Maximilian  1.  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  Fre- 
deric, already  mentioned,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  bold 
efforts  of  this  new  adversary  of  the  pontiffs  were  honoured 
with  the  applauses  of  many,  but  few  or  none  entertained 
hopes  of  their  success.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that 
this  puny  David  could  hurt  a  Goliah,  whom  so  mauy  heroes 
had  opposed  in  vain. 

i j.  i\one  of  the  qualities  or  talents  that  distinguished 
Luther  were  of  a  common  or  ordinary  kind.  His 
genius  was  truly  great,  and  unparalleled ;  his  me- 
mory vast  and  tenacious ;  his  patience  in  supporting  trials, 
difficulties,  and  labour,  incredible  ;  his  magnanimity  in- 
vincible, and  independent  on  the  vicissitudesof  human  af- 
fairs ;  and  his  learning  most  extensive,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  All  this  will  be  acknowledged  even  by 
his  enemies,  at  least  by  such  of  them  as  are  not  totally 
blinded  by  a  spirit  of  partiality  and  faction.  He  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  theology  and  philosophy  that  were  in  vogue 
in  the  schools  during  this  century,  and  he  taught  them  both 

vol.  nr.  1 
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with  the  greatest  reputation  and  success  in  the  academy  of 
Wittemberg.  As  a  philosopher  he  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  the  nominalists,  which  was  the  system  adopted  by  his 
order;  while  in  divinity  he  followed  chiefly  the  sentiments 
of  Augustin ;  but  in  both,  he  preferred  the  decisions  of 
Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason  before  the 
authority  and  opinions  of  fallible  men.  It  would  be  equally 
rash  and  absuru'to  represent  this  great  man  as  exempt  from 
error,  and  free  from  infirmities  and  defects;  vet,  if  we 
except  the  contagious  effects  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  1  he  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  but  a  few  things  in  his  character  that 
render  him  liable  to  reproach.™ 

in.  The  first  opportunity  that  this  great  man  had  of  un- 
!n,i,.icr»r«  folding  to  the  view  of  a  blinded  agd  deluded  age, 
rryl^TrT  the  truth,  which  had  struck  his  astonished  sight, 
rn  in  iAi7.    WM  0ffere(j  by  a  Dominican,  whose  name  was 

John  Tetzcl.0  This  bold  and  enterprising  monk  had  been 
chosen,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  impudence,  by  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  to  preach  and  pro- 
claim in  Germany  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X. 
which  administered  the  remission  of  all  sins,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  however  enormous  their  nature,  to  those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  purchase  them.  The  frontless  monk 
executed  this  iniquitous  commission  not  only  with  match- 
loss  insolence,  indecency,0  and  fraud,  but  even  carried  his 
impiety  so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all-sufficient  power 
and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  At  this,  Luther,  un- 
able to  smother  his  just  indignation,  raised  his  warning 
voice*  and  in  ninety-five  propositions,  maintained  publicly 
at  Wittemberg,  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  year 
1 5 1 7,  consured  the  extravagant  extortiou  of  these  questors, 
and  plainly  pointed  out  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a  partaker  of 
their  guilt,  since  he  suffered  the  people  to  be  seduced,  by 


re  The  writer*  who  tare  sjr*n  any  curvaumalial  aeeonnt  of  Lather  and  his  transac- 
lion*.  are  aeetiratelY  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Ftbricras,  in  km  t 


Hon*,  are  aertiraterY  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Ftbricras,  in  hi*  Ctntifrlntm  iMtkomon; 
the  tiiNt  part  of  wbtcb  was  pubtisbed  at  Hamburg,  in  the  imv  1799.  and  Ike  second  in 
1730.  in  £10. 

n  Phe  Marian*  who  bare  particularly  mentioned  Tetrel,  and  his  odious  methods  of 
deluding  the  multitude,  are  enumerated  in  the  work  quote 4  into  the  preceding  note,  part 
i.  p.  47,  part  u.  p.  £)&  What  »  said  of  this  vile  dec* iter  dt  Ecnaxd  and  Queti^  in  the 
tNeryt.tf*  iVJi*.  fYffdfeefer.  torn,  ii.  p.  4*,  discover?  the  blindest  leal  and  the  meanest 
part«Mit\ » 

1U/*  o  In  describi**  the  efiteaey  of  ih+ae  indulgence  TetiH  mid.  among  other  enor- 
mous* that  %V*cn  had  any  one  ranthed  the  mother  of  God.  he.  Teuel,  had  wherewithal 
h\r?Z*  w  *"iU  *  M*  al**  ***>***•  A**  %*  Ve  Va&  *****  more  m»A*  tmm  \w3K Vj  ^tam 
ft./iiJUvrrev  ih&n  St.  Trier  h>-.t  e^ert*1.  K>  CV**\flm**V*  tfe  VC-.-Mtas-*..* 
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such  delusions,  from  placing  their  principal  confidence  in 
Christ,  the  only  proper  object  of  their  trust.  This  was  the 
commencement  and  foundation  of  that  memorable  rupture 
and  revolution  in  the  church,  which  humbled  the  grandeur 
of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  and  eclipsed  so  great  a  part  of  their 
glory." 

(C7~  p  Dr.  Mojhtim  has  taken  no  notice  of  (h*  calumnies  invented  and  propagated 
bj  some  fate  authors,  in  order  to  make  Luthcr'i  sealou*  opposition  to  the  publication  of 
indulgence*  appear  tabe  the  effect  of  selfish  anil  tga-sss*  m  utiles,  ll  may  net,  theretore, 
be  improper  to  net  that  111  a  true  light ;  not  that  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  iibich  must 
standby  iti  own  ininn.-Lo  dsgalti ,  tad  u  in  ho  way  a/Teeied  by  the  views  or  characters  of 
ii«  inflrumeati,  can  derive  anj  strength  from  this  inquiry  |  bnt  as  il  may  tend  to  vindi- 
cate the  personal  character  of  a  man,  who  has  done  eminent  servico  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has  thought  proper  to  repctat 
what  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  and  some  of  it*  dubious  or  ill-informed  friends, 
have  advanced,  with  respect  to  the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences.  This  elegant  and  pcrtoasive  historian  tells  us,  that  the  "Austin  friars 
ha.1  usually  been  rmplojed  10  Simon,  to  preach  indulgences,  and  from  this  trust  had 
derived  both  profit  and  consideration  ;  that  Arcemboliii  giue  this  occupation  to  the  Do- 
minicans ■•  that  Martin  Luther,  an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg, relenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach  against  the  abuses  that 
were  committed  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and,  being  provoked  by  opposition,  proceeded 
even  to  decry  indulgences  tliennelius."t  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Mr.  Hume's  can- 
dour  had  engaged  Dim  to  examine  ibis  accunation  Iratter  before  he  had  ventured  to 
repeal  it.  Fur,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Austin  friars  bad  been  usually 
employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  rftlrajaatlW  had 
been  offered  alternately,  and  swactimes  jointly,  to  all  the  mendicant*,  whether  Austin 
friars,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  or  Carmelites.  Nay,  front  the  year  1*223,  that  lucra- 
tive com  mission  was  principally  iut  rutted  ivith  the  Dcuxfaieana,]  ind,  If  'I"'  records  which 
relate  to  indulge  urn,  we  rarely  m<  ct  with  the  name  of  an  Auitin  friar,  and  not  one 
single  act,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Unman  pontiff  ever  named  the  frjnrs  of  that 
order  to  the  o!B-r  under  r  iit-iderii.  1 1.      ."H.ir»  pi-'n  u'lilv,  it  i-  r-  'larkaMe,  that  lor  hall 

•old  with  the  moat  scandalous  marks  of  avaricious  extortion  and  impudence,  we  scarcely 
Meet  wild  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar  employed  in  that  service  ;  if  we  except  *  monk, 
named  Pel  lias,  who  was  no  more  thin  an  underling  of  the  papal  queator  Raymond  Pc- 
raldus  ;  10  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  Augustine  order  were  exclusively,  or  even 
iuhkUj  employed  in  that  service.  §  Mr.  Uuma  baa  built  bis  assertion  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  a  single  expression  of  Paul  Sarpi,  whicb  has  been  abundantly  refuted  by  De 
Vriero,  Pallavkini,  and  Graweson,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Luther.  But  it  may  be  alleged, 
that,  even  supposing  it  was  not  usual  to  employ  the  Augustine  friars  alone  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  indulgences,  yet  Luther  might  be  offended  at  seeing  such  an  important  commission 
given  to  the  Dominicans  exclusively,  and  that,  conseouently,  this  was  his  motive  in  oppo- 
sing the  propagation  of  indulgences.  To  show  the  injustice  of  this  allegation,  I  observe. 
Secondly,  Tbat,  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the  preaching  of  indulgences  was  become  such 
an  odious  and  unpopular  matter, that  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  Lather  would  have 
been  solicitous  about  obtaining  sueb  a  commission,  either  for  himself  or  Tor  his  order.  Tbe 
princes  of  Europe,  with  many  bishufa  and  multitudes  or  learned  and  pious  men,  had 
opened  their  eyes  upon  the  turpitude  or  this  infamous  traffic  ;  and  even  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  opposed  it  publicly,  both 


Hume's  History  of  England,  under  the  House  of  Tudor,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
Id.  ib.  19). 

See  Weitmanni,  Memorabilia  Uhlan*  Saerm  IV.  J*,  p.  1051,  Ills. 
HeeHappii   Din.  de  IftHUfUlU  Indulgeatiarvm,  Sac.  *iv.  el  iv.    QMttit 
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rv.  This  debate  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  was,  at  first, 

a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  and  might  have 

£Tb.^te£"  been  terminated  with  the  utmost  facility,  had  Leo 

*■"£*£"*"*  X.  been  disposed  to  follow  the  healing  method 


which  common  prudence  must  have  naturally 
pointed  out  on  such  an  occasion.  For,  after  all,  this  was 
no  more  than  a  private  dispute  between  two  monks,  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  pope's  power  with  respect  to  the 
remission  of  sin.  Luther  confessed  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff was  clothed  with  the  power  of  remitting  the  human 
punishments  inflicted  upon  transgressors,  i.  e.  the  punish- 
ments denounced  by  the  church  and  its  visible  head  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  but  he  strenuously  denied  that  his  power 
extended  to  the  remission  of  the  divine  punishments  allot- 
ted to  offenders,  either  in  this  present,  or  in  a  future 
state ;  affirming,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  punishments 
could  be  removed  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  by  voluntary 
acts  of  mortification  and  penance  undertaken  and  perform- 

Franciseana,  and  was  refused  both  by  him  mud  his  order,  who  gate  it  over  entirely  to 
Albert,  lishop  of  Menu  and  Magdebourg.  Is  it  then  to  be  imagined,  that  either  Lu- 
ther or  the  other  Austin  friar*  aspired  aAer  a  commission  of  which  Che  Franciscans 
were  ashamed  ?  Beside,  it  u  a  mistake  to  affirm,  that  this  office  was  given  to  the  Domi- 
nican* in  genera] ;  since  it  was  given  to  Teteel  alone,  an  individual  member  of  that  order, 
who  had  been  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  barbaritj,  and  extortion* 

But  that  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were  the  motives  that  led  Luther  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  and  publication  of  indulgences,  will  appear  with  the  ntmost  evidence,  if  we  con- 
sider, in  the  third  place,  that  he  was  never  accused  of  anj  such  motives,  either  in  the 
edicts  of  the  pontiffs  of  his  time,  or  amidst  the  other  reproaches  of  the  contemporary  wri- 
ter*, who  defended  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  who  were  far  from  being  sparing  of  their  in- 
vectives and  calumnies.  All  the  contemporary  adversaries  of  Luther  are  absolutely 
silt i» t  on  tbi»  head.  From  the  year  1517  to  154  J,  when  the  dispute  about  indulgences 
wis  carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  animosity,  not  one  writer  eter  ventured 
to  reproach  Luther  with  these  ignoble  motives  of  opposition  now  under  consideration.  I 
speak  not  of  Erasmus,  Sleidao,  De  Thou,  Guicciardirii,  and  others,  whose  testimony 
might  be  pcrhap*  suspected  ot  partiality  in  his  favour;  tut  I  speak  of  Cajetan,  Hog»> 
trat,  De  Priero,  Emser,  and  ctcn  the  iafarr  uus  John  Tetzel,  wiicm  Luther  opposed  with 
such  vehemence  and  bitterness.  Even  CocUpus  was  silent  on  this  bead  during  the  life 
of  Lutber  ;  though,  aAer  the  de&th  of  that  greet  reformer,  he  broached  the  calumny  I  am 
here  refuting.  But  such  was  the  scandalous  character  of  this  man,  *„c  •■•-»*  notorious 
iVr  fraud,  calumny,  lying,  and  their  sister  vices, *  that  PaJI&ticini,  Bo**-  ■?.  s-nd  other 
enemies  of  Luther,  were  ashamed  to  make  use  either  of  his  name  or  testimony.  Now, 
may  it  not  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  were  letter  judges  of 
hi*  character,  and  the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  than  those  who  lived  iii  after 
times  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  motives  to  action,  which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of 
Luther's  contemporaries,  should  have  discovered  themselves  to  u«,  who  live  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  M.  Bossuet,  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  to  other 
abettors  of  this  ill-contrived  and  foolish  story.  Either  there  are  no  rules  of  moral  evi- 
•leiH-e,  or  Mr.  llumr'.s  assertion  is  entirely  groundless. 

1  might  add  many  other  considerations  to  show  the  ur.re asor.abSencss  of  supposing 
that  Luther  exposed  himself  to  the  rage  of  the  Roman  pviitiiT,  to  the  persecutions  of  an 
exasperated  clergy,  to  (he  severity  of  sivrh  a  potent  and  k^pc-tic  prinr<r  a*  Charles  V.  to 
death  itself,  and  that  from  a  principle  of  avarice  and  ami  ni<  n.  But  I  Late  *aiJ  »  nongrb 
to  Mlisfy  cicry  candid  mind. 

^  SUuhn  Or  Statu  »/.  .7  Hei/i.  i.i  XWIc.  Kli*!.  t.d  At.su't.  EUtlw. 
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ed  by  (he  transgressor.  The  doctrine  of  Tetzel  was  in- 
deed directly  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  Luther ;  for  this 
senseless  or  designing  monk  asserted,  that  all  punishments, 
present  and  future,  human  and  divine,  were  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  absolving  power.  This  matter  had  often  been 
debated  before  the  present  period ;  but  the  popes  had 
always  been  prudent  enough  to  leave  it  undecided.  These 
debates  however  being  sometimes  treated  with  neglect, 
and  at  others  carried  on  without  wisdom,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord gained  imperceptibly  new  accessions  of  strength  and 
vigour,  and  from  small  beginnings  produced,  at  length,  re- 
volutions and  events  of  the  most  momentous  nature. 

v.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  received  with  applause 
by  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  which  had  long  rit  ,«„„,. 
groaned  under  the  avarice  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  ^"i'*^" 
extortions  of  their  tax  gatherers,  and  had  tnur-  to»"'r*«»l- 
niured  grievously  against  the  various  stratagems  that  were 
daily  put  in  practice,  with  the  most  frontless  impudence, 
to  fleece  the  rich,  and  to  grind  the  faces  of"  the  poor.  But 
the  votaries  of  Rome  were  filled  with  horror,  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  opinions  propagated  by  the  Saxon 
reformer;  more  especially  the  Dominicans,  who  looked 
upon  their  order  as  insulted  and  attacked  in  the  person  of 
Tetzel.  The  alarm  of  controversy  was  therefore  sounded, 
and  Tetzel  himself  appeared  immediately  in  the  field  against 
Luther,  whose  sentiments  he  pretended  to  refute  in  two 
academical  discourses,  which  he  pronounced  on  occasion 
of  his  promotion  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In 
the  year  following,  1518,  two  famous  Dominicans,  Sylves- 
ter de  Prierio  and  Hogstrat,  the  former  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  the  latter  a  German,  rose  up  also  against  the  adven- 
turous reformer,  and  attacked  him  at  Cologn  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  and  ardour.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  another  formidable  champion,  named  Eckius, 
a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Luther  stood  firm  against  these  united  adversaries,  and 
was  neither  vanquished  by  their  arguments,  nor  daunted 
by  their  talents  and  reputation ;  but  answered  their  objec- 
tions and  refuted  their  reasonings  with  the  greatest  strength 
of  evidence,  and  a  becoming  spirit  of  resolution  and  per- 
sereraace.  At  the  same  time,  however,  hfe  adfae&s&i  visa.- 
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self  by  letters,  written  in  the  most  submissive  and  respect- 
ful terms  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  several  of  the  bi- 
shops, showing  them  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  declaring  his  readiness 
to  change  ms  sentiments,  as  soon  as  he  should  see  them 
fairly  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

vi.  At  first,  Leo  X.  beheld  this  controversy  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt ;  but  being  informed  by  the 
&  Md  te?°°  emperor  Maximilian  L  not  only  of  its  importance, 
ISajSiT  but  also  of  the  fatal  divisions  it  was  likely  to  pro- 
w  Author*  duce  in  Germany,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
before  him  at  Rome,  and  there  to  plead  the  cause  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  maintain.  This  papal  summons  was 
superseded  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
pretended,  that  the  cause  of  Luther  belonged  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  German  tribunal,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
pontiff  yielded  to  the  remonstances  of  this  prudent  and 
magnanimous  prince,  and  ordered  Luther  to  justify  his 
intentions  and  doctrines  before  cardinal  Gajetan,  who  was, 
at  this  time,  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  In  this  first 
step,  the  court  of  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that  temerity 
ana  imprudence  with  which  all  its  negotiations,  in  this 
weighty  affair,  were  afterward  conducted.  For  instead  of 
reconciling,  nothing  could  tend  more  to  inflame  matters 
than  the  choice  of  Cejatan,  a  Dominican,  and  consequently, 
the  declared  enemy  of  Luther,  and  friend  of  Tetzel,  as 
judge  and  arbitrator  in  this  nice  and  perilous  controversy. 

vn.  Luther  however  repaired  to  Augsburg,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1518,  and  conferred,  at  three 
?hhi!colfer-of  different  meetings  with  Cejatan  himself,q  concern- 
enc*'  ing  the  points  in  debate.  But  had  he  even  been  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  court  of  Rome,  this  imperious  legate 
was,  of  all  others,  the  most  improper  to  encourage  nim 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose.  The  high  spirit  of 
Luther  was  not  to  be  tamea  by  the  arrogant  dictates  of 
mere  authority ;  such,  however,  were  the  only  methods  of 
persuasion  employed  by  the  haughty  cardinal.  He,  in  an 
overbearing  tone,  desired  Luther  to  renounce  his  opinions, 
without  even  attempting  to  prove  them  erroneous,  and 
insisted,  with  importunity,  on  his  confessing  humbly  his 

q  There  is  a  large  account  of  this  cardinal  gircn  by  Quctif  and  Echarfl,  Scrfyl^r- 
Ordin.  Prtcdicator.  torn.  ii.  p.  M.  •-     . 
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fault,  and  submitting  respectfully  to  the  judgment  of  tin* 
Roman  pontiff.'  The  Saxon  reformer  could  not  think  of 
yielding  to  terms  so  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  so 
despotically  proposed ;  so  that  the  conferences  were  abso- 
lutely without  effect.  For  Luther,  finding  his  adversary 
and  judge  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument,  left  Augs- 
burg aU  of  a  sudden,  after  having  appealed  from  the 
present  decisions  of  the  pontiff  to  those  wluch  he  should 
pronounce,  when  better  informed ;  and  in  tliis  step  he 
seemed  yet  to  respect  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  But  Leo  X.  on  the  other  hand,  let 
loose  the  reins  to  ambition  and  despotism,  and  carried 
things  to  the  utmost  extremity  ;  for,  in  the  mouth  of  No- 
vember, this  same  year,  he  published  a  special  edict,  com- 
manding his  spiritual  subjects  to  acknowledge  his  power  of 
delivering  from  all  the  punishments  due  to  sin  and  trans- 
gressio?i  of  every  kind.  As  soon  as  Luther  received  in- 
formation of  this  inconsiderate  and  violent  measure,  he 
perceived,  plainly,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
bring  the  court  of  Rome  to  any  reasonable  terms :  he 
therefore  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  and  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, appealed  from  the  pontiff  to  a  general  council. 

vni.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  pontiff  became  sen- 
sible of  the  imprudence  he  had  been  guilty  of  in 
intrusting  Cajetan  with  such  a  commission,  and  S^Tm.'"- 
endeavoured  to  mend  the  matter  by  employing  a  "*• 
man  of  more  candour  and  impartiality,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  business,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  Luther,  and  to  engage  that  reformer  to  submission  and 
obedience.   This  new  legate  was  Charles  Miltitz, 
a  Saxon  knight,  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  ^iX. 
Leo  X.  and  whose  lay  character  exposed  him  less  f£££dll~ . 
to  the  prejudices  that  arise  from  a  spirit  of  party,  ""■■ 
than  if  he  had  been  clothed  with  the  splendid  purple,  or 

r  The  imperious  mad  imprudent  manner  in  which  Cajetan  bebned  towards  Lather 
wax  highlj  diiupprcned  of  e*en  at  the  court  of  Rome,  as  appears,  among  other  tes- 
timonies, from  Paulo  Sarpi'a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  booh  I.  f.  18.  The  con' 
duet  of  Cajetan  ia  defended  by  Echard,  in  bis  Scriptor.  Ordin.  Prttdicttor.  torn.  ii.  p.  15, 
but  with  little  prudence  and  less  argument.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ia,  that  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  it*  uBthinhing  soieretgn  were  not  less  culpable  than  Cajetan  in  the  whole 
of  this  transaction.  Sineaj  they  might  ensily  foresee,  that  i  Dominican  legate  was  of  all 
others  the  most  unlikely  to  treat  Luther  with  moderation  and  impartiality,  and  conse- 
quently the  moat  improper  to  reconcile  matters. 

a  See  B.  Christ.  Frio.  Borneri  Din.  de  CoUaquia  Lutheri  turn  Cajttanu.  Leips.  178*, 
in  4te.  Vat.  Em.  Loachuri  Ada  el  Document  Reformat,  torn.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  435,  opr- 
LaUnri,  torn.  irjr.  p.  409. 
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the  monastic  frock.  He  was  also  a  person  of  great  pru- 
dence, penetration,  and  dexterity,  and  every  way  qualified 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  nice  and  critical  commission  as 
this  was.  Leo  therefore  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  present 
to  Frederic  the  golden  consecrated  rose,  which  the  pontiffs 
are  used  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction,  on 
those  princes,  for  whom  they  have,  or  think  proper  to  pro- 
fess, an  uncommon  friendship  and  esteem,  and  to  treat  with 
Luther,  not  only  about  finishing  his  controversy  with  Tetzel, 
but  also  concerning  the  methods  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Nor  indeed 
were  the  negotiations  of  this  prudent  minister  entirely  un- 
successful; for,  in  his  first  conference  with  Luther,  at 
Altenburg,  in  the  year  1519,  he  carried  matters  so  far  as 
to  persuade  him  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X-  pro- 
mising to  observe  a  profound  silence  upon  the  matters  in 
debate,  provided  that  the  same  obligation  should  be  im- 
posed upon  his  adversaries.  This  same  year,  in  the  month 
of  October,  Miltitz  had  a  second  conference  with  Luther 
in  the  castle  of  Leibenwerd,  and  a  third  the  year  following 
at  Lichtenberg.1  These  meetings,  which  were  reciprocally 
conducted  with  moderation  and  decency,  gave  great  hopes 
of  an  approaching  reconciliation ;  nor  were  these  hopes 
ill  foun(led.u  But  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  enemies 
of  Luther,  and  the  arrogant  spirit,  as  well  as  unaccounta- 
ble imprudence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  blasted  these  fair 
expectations,  and  kindled  anew  the  flames  of  discord. 
03*  w  1X*  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  Cajetan  to  draw  Luther  anew 
u^cimiw^  under  the  papal  yoke  ;  because  these  measures 
IftTJ  lu'"  were,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  wild  sug- 
lL,rr'  gestions  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  maintained 

and  avowed  with  the  most  frontless  impudence.     A  man, 
who  began  by  commanding  the  reformer  to  renounce  his 

t  Sec  B.  Christ.  FrM.  B.  The  records  relating  to  the  embassy  of  Miltitz,  were  first 
published  by  Ern.  Salomon  Cyprianus,  in  Jlddit.  at  Wilh.  Ern.  Tenzclii  Hhtor.  Reformat. 
;?n.  i.  ii.  As  also  by  Val.  Ern.  Loscherus,  in  his  Acta  Reformat,  torn.  ii.  c.  xtk  and 
ton.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

a  In  tbe  year  1510,  Leo  X.  wrote  to  Luther  in  the  softest  and  most  parific  terms. 
From  this  remarkable  letter,  which  was  published  in  tho  year  1712,  by  Loscherus,  in  a 
tinman  work,  entitled  Urixkitld  A'aekrict,  it  appears,  that  at  the  court  or  Rome,  they 
>w4rd  upon  a  reconciliation  between  Luther  and  the  pontiff*  as  certain  and  near  at 

^J"  w  This  whole  ninth  section  is  added  to  Dr.  Mo«hcim's  work  by  the  translator. 
m*r  ?K»U£ht  that  (hi*  part  of  Luther's  history  deserved  to  be  related  in  a  more  circcm- 
-■».-■  ■*  "e-jujncr  than  it  is  in  !h*  oripii)M. 
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errors,  to  believe,  and  that  upon  the  dictates  of  mere  au- 
thority, that "  one  drop  of  Christ's  blood,  being  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity, 
that  was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  was  left  as 
a  legacy  to  the  church,  to  be  a  treasure  from  whence  in- 
dulgences were  to  be  drawn  and  administered  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  ;'"  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 
But  Miltitz  proceeded  in  quite  another  manner,  and  his 
conferences  with  the  Saxon  reformer  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  was  ordered  indeed  to  demand  of  tne  elec- 
tor, that  lie  would  either  oblige  Luther  to  renounce  the 
doctrines  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  or,  that  he  would 
withdraw  from  him  bis  protection  and  favour.  But,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  received  by  the  elector  with  a  degree 
of  coldness  that  bordered  upon  contempt,  and  that  Lu- 
ther's credit  and  cause  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  efforts  of  mere  authority,  he  had  recourse 
to  gentler  methods.  He  loaded  Tetzel  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  ou  account  of  the  irregular  and  superstitious 
means  he  had  employed  for  promoting  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, and  attributed  to  this  miserable  wretch  all  the 
abuses  that  Luther  had  complained  of.  Tetzel,  on  the 
other  hand,  burdened  with  the  iniquities  of  Rome,  tor- 
mented with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  injustice  and  ex- 
tortions, stung  with  the  opprobrious  censures  of  the  new 
legate,  and  seeing  himself  equally  despised  and  abhorred 
by  both  parties,  died  of  grief  and  despair/  This  incen- 
diary being  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to  cover  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff from  reproach,  Miltitz  entered  into  a  particular  con- 
versation with  Luther,  at  Altenburg,  and  without  pretend- 
ing to  justify  the  scandalous  traffic  in  question,  required 
amy,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  four  following  things  : 
1st,  That  the  people  had  been  seduced  by  false  notions  of 
indulgences,  2dly,  that  he,  Luther,  had  been  the  cause  of 
'hat  seduction,  by  representing  indulgences  as  much  more 
heinous  than  they  really  were  ;  Sdly,  that  the  odious  con- 
duct of  Tetzel  alone  had  given  occasion  to  these  repre- 

iCP  *  Such,  among  others  still  more  absurd,  were  the  eiprcssions  of  Cajebni, 
nhkhhe  borrowed  from  one  of  tbe;d«reial;  of  Clement  VI.  called,  and  that  justlj,  (or 
more  than  one  reason,  1  ztmwmti. 

tCP  j  Luther  una  so  alfccled  by  the  agonic  of  deipairundcr  which  Tciiel  kboared, 
hat  he  wrote  him  a  pathetic  letter  of  consolation,  which  howcv.T  produced  m>  effect, 
lis  infaanj  was  perpetuated  bj  a  picture,  placed  in  the  church  of  Piont,  in  which  be  i* 
r/VEBsW Biting  on  an  as«,  and  stMnz,  indulecncef . 

rot.  irr.  Jj 
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sentations ;  and  4thly ,  that  though  the  avarice  of  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  set  on  Tetzel,  yet  that  this  ra- 
pacious tax  gatherer  had  exceeded  by  far  the  bounds  of 
his  commission.'9  These  proposals  were  accompanied 
with  many  soothing  words,  with  pompous  encomiums  on 
Luther's  character,  capacity,  and  talents,  and  with  the 
softest  and  most  pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of  union 
and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and  divided  church ;  all  which 
Milthz  joined  together  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  ad- 
dress, in  order  to  touch  and  disarm  the  Saxon  reformer. 
Nor  were  his  mild  and  insinuating  methods  of  negotiating 
without  effect ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Luther 
made  submissions  which  showed  that  his  views  were  not, 
as  vet,  very  extensive,  his  former  prejudices  entirely  ex* 
peUed,  or  his  reforming  principles  steadily  fixed.  For  he 
not  only  offered  to  observe  a  profound  silence  for  the  fu- 
ture with  respect  to  indulgences,  provided  the  same  con- 
dition were  imposed  on  ms  adversaries ;  he  went  much 
farther  ;  he  proposed  writing  an  humble  and  submissive 
letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledging  that  he  had  carried  his 
seal  and  animosity  too  far ;  and  such  a  letter  he  wrote 
some  time  after  the  conference  at  Altenburp.*  He  even 
consented  to  publish  a  circular  letter,  exhorting  all  his  dis- 
ciples and  followers  to  reverence  and  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  Holy  Roman  church.  He  declared,  that  his  only  in- 
tention, in  the  writings  he  had  composed,  was  to  brand 
with  infamy  those  emissaries  who  abused  its  authority,  and 
employed  its  protection  as  a  mask  to  cover  their  abomina- 
ble and  impious  frauds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  amidfct 
those  weak  submissions  which  the  impartial  demands  erf 
historical  truth  oblige  us  to  relate,  there  was,  property 
speaking,  no  retraction  of  his  former  tenets,  nor  tne  small- 
est degree  of  respect  shown  to  the  infamous  traffic  of  in- 
dulgences. Nevertheless,  the  pretended  majesty  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
were  treated  by  Luther  in  this  transaction,  and  in  nia  let- 
ter to  Leo,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  naturally  hare  been 
expected  from  a  man  who  had  already  appealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council. 

Had  the  court  of  Rome  been  prudent  enough  to  hare 
accepted  of  the  submission  made  by  Luther,  they  would 

IU  x  Tkit  Utter  wm  dfttod the  1Mb  of  Hutk,  U\*>  ^Wi\\^ 
ference  oC  Altcnburg. 
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have  almost  nipped  in  the  bud  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion, or  would,  at  least,  have  considerably  retarded  its 
growth  and  progress.  Having  gained  over  the  head,  the 
members  would,  with  greater  fecility,  have  been  reduced 
to  obedience.  But  the  flaming  and  excessive  zeal  of  some 
inconsiderate  bigots  renewed,  happily  for  the  truth,  the 
divisions,  which  were  so  near  being  healed,  and  by  ani- 
mating both  Luther  and  his  followers  to  look  deeper  into 
the  enormities  that  prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  pro- 
moted the  principles,  and  augmented  the  spirit,  wnich 
produced,  at  length,  the  blessed*  reformation. 

x.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  contributed  princi- 
pally, at  least,  by  its  consequences,  to  render  the 
embassy  of  Miltitz  ineffectual  for  the  restoration  STpS^ST* 
of  peace,  was  a  famous  controversy  of  an  inci-  £££*&!£ 
dental  nature  that  was  carried  on  at  Leipsic,  some  Md  <*****> 
weeks  successively,  in  the  year  1519. b  A  doctor  named 
Eckius,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  zealous 
champions  in  the  papal  cause,  happened  to  differ  widely 
from  Carlostadt,  the  colleague  ana  companion  of  Luther, 
in  his  sentiments  concerning  free  will.  The  result  of  this 
variety  in  opinion  was  easy  to  be  foreseen.    The  military 

{genius  of  our  ancestors  had  so  far  infected  the  schools  of 
earning,  that  differences  in  points  of  religion  or  literature, 
when  they  grew  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  ani- 
mosity, were  decided,  like  the  quarrels  of  valiant  knights, 
by  single  combat.  Some  famous  university  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  rector  and  professors 
beheld  the  contest  and  proclaimed  the  victory.  Eckius 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  fighting  age, 
challenged  Garlostadt,  and  even  Luther  himself,  against 
whom  he  had  already  drawn  his  pen,  to  try  the  force  of 
his  theological  arms.    The  challenge  was  accepted,  the 

C^  a  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  Luther's  conferences  with  Miltitz*  the  incompara- 
trie  work  of  Seckendorff,  entitled  Comnuntar.  Histor.  jSpologet  do  Udkorauiima,  five  dt 
Rtfbrmationt  RcUgionu,  &c.  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  Luther  and  the  reformation 
are  deduced  from  the  most  precious  and  authentic  manuscripts  and  records,  contained 
in  the  library  of  Saxe  Goths.,  and  in  other  learned  and  princely  collections,  and  in 
which  the  frauds  and  falsehoods  of  Maiinbourg's  History  of  butkeromtm  are  fully  detect- 
ed and  refuted.  As  to  Miltitz,  his  fate  was  unhappy.  His  moderation,  which  nothing 
but  the  blind  seal  of  some  furious  monks  could  nave  hindered  from  being  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  was  represented  by  Eckius,  and  something  worse  than 
indifference  about  the  suceess  of  his  commission  ;  and  after  several  marks  of  neglect 
received  from  the  pontiff,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  life  in  passing  the  Rhine  at 
Mentz. 

b  These  disputes  commenced  on  the  95th  of  June,  and  ended  on  the  15th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. 
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day  appointed,  and  the  three  champions  appeared  in  the 
field.  The  first  conflict  was  between  Carlostadt  and 
Bckhis  concerning  the  powers  and  freedom  of  the  human 
will  ;*  it  was  carried  on  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  and  splendid  audience*  -  and  was 
followed  by  a  dispute  between  Luther  and  Eckius  con- 
cerning the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  latter  controversy,  which  die  present  situation  of 
affairs  rendered  singularly  nice  and  critical,  was  left  unde- 
cided. Hoffman*  at  that  time  rector  of  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  also  appointed  judge  of  die 
arguments  alleged  on  both  sides,  refused  to  declare  to 
whom  the  victory  belonged ;  so  that  the  decision  of  this 
matter  was  referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Erfuif  .d 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  this  dis- 
pute was  a  visible  increase  of  the  bitterness  and  enmity 
which  Eckius  had  conceived  against  Luther ;  for  from  this 
very  period  he  breathed  nothing  but  fury  against 
Saxon  reformer/  whom  he  marked  out  as  a  victim  to 
.vengeance,  without  considering,  that  the  measures  he  took 
for  the  destruction  of  Luther,  must  have  a  most  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  cause  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  fomenting 
the  present  divisions,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  progress 
of  the  reformation,  as  was  really  the  case/ 

O*  c  This  controversy  tamed  aeon  liserfu,  considered  net  is  a  philosophical,  bat  in  a 
theological  sense.  It  was  rather  a  dispute  concerning  pwmtr  than  concerning  fiaerfa. 
Carlostadt  maintained,  that,  since  the  fall  of  man,  our  natural  Bberty  is  not  strong 
enough  to  conduct  us  to  what  is  good,  without  the  interveation  of  divine  grace,  Eckius 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  natural  liberty  co-operated  with  divine  grace,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent  to  the  divine  impulse,  or  to  resist  it.  The 
former  attributed  all  to  God  ;  the  latter  divided  the  merit  of  virtue  between  God  and  die 
creature.  The  modern  Lutherans  hare  almost  universally  abandoned  the  sentiments  of 
Carlostadt.  - 

d  There  u  an  ample  account  of  this  dispute  at  Levpsie  given  by  VaL  Era.  Locherus, 
in  his  .icta  tt  Document*  Rtfwrmmtimis,  torn.  iti.  c  vii.  p.  803. 

(D*  e  This  was  one  proof  that  the  issue  of  the  controversy  was  not  in  his  favour. 
The  victor,  iu  any  combat,  b  generally  too  full  of  satisfaction  and  sclPcomplaceocr, 
to  feel  the  emotions  of  fury  and  vengeance,  which  seldom  arise  but  from  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat.  There  is  even  an  insolent  hind  of  clemency  that  arises  from  an 
eminent  and  palpable  superiority.  This  indeed  Eckius  had  no  opportunity  of  exercising. 
Luther  demonstrated,  in  this  conference,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  earlier  arcs, 
had  never  been  acknowledged  as  superior  to  other  churches,  and  combated  the  preten- 
sions of  that  church  and  its  bishops,  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  authority  of 
the  lathers,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice ;  while  all  the  arguments  of  Eckkis  were  derived  from  theHpurtous  and 
insipid  decretals,  which  were  scarcely  of  four  hundred  years  standing.  See  Secken- 
dorflPs  Hist.  •/  Luthrranism. 

g  #  e  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  before  Luther's  attack  upon  the  store-house 
•f  indulgences,  Eekros  was  his  intimate  friend.  Eckius  must  certainly  have  been 
Tinconimonlv  unworthy,  since  even  the  mild  and  gentle  Memncthon  represents  him 


4. 
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xi.  Among  the  spectators  of  this  ecclesiastical  combat 
was  Philip  Melancthon,  at  that  time  professor  of    r^  Me_ 
Greek  at  Wittemberg,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  t^™**- 
involved  in  these  divisions,  as  indeed  the  mildness  of  his 
temper,  and  his  elegant  taste  for  polite  literature,  rendered 
him  averse  from  disputes  of  this  nature,  though  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Luther,  and  approved  his  design  of 
delivering  the  pure  and  primitive  science  of  theology  from 
the  darkness  and  subtilty  of  scholastic  jargon/    As  this 
eminent  man  was  one .  of  those,  whom  this  dispute  with 
Eckius  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  Luther's  cause;  as 
he  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  illustrious  and  respectable 
instruments  of  the  reformation ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  some  account  here  of  the  talents  and  virtues  that  have 
rendered  his  name  immortal.    His  greatest  enemies  have 
borne  testimony  to  his  merit.     They  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  annals  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  few 
worthies  that  may  be  compared  with  him;  whether  we 
consider  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  things  human  and 
divine,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  his  genius,  the  facility 
and  quickness  of  bis  comprehension,  or  the  uninterrupted 
industry  that  attended  his  learned  and  theological  labours. 
He  rendered  to  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  the  same 
eminent  service  that  Luther  had  done  to  religion,  by 
purging  them  from  the  dross  with  which  they  had  been 
corrupted,  and  by  recommending  them,  in  a  powerful  and 
persuasive  manner,  to  the  study  of  the  Germans.  He  had 
the  rare  talent  of  discerning  truth  in  all  its  most  intricate 
connexions  and  combinations,  of  comprehending  at  once 
the  most  abstract  notions,  and  expressing  them  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity  and  ease.     And  he  applied  this  happy 
talent  in  religious  disquisitions  with  such  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity  derived  from  the  learning  and  genius  of  Me- 
lancthon more  signal  advantages,  and  a  more  effectual  sup- 
port than  it  received  from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the 
age.     His  love  of  peace  and  concord,  which  was  partly 

as  an  inhuman  persecutor,  a  sophist,  and  knave,  who  maintained  doctrines  contrary  to  his 
belief  and  against  his  conscience.  See  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  713 ;  see  also  Vitus'*  account  of  the  death  of  Eckius,  in  Seckendorff,  lib.  iii.  p.  468 . 
and  in  the  Scholia  adindicem  1  Hist  of  the  same  book,  No.  xxiii. 

f  See  Melancthon's  letter  concerning  the  conference  of  Leipsic,  in  Loscher's  Acta  ei 
DoewnaiU  ReformatUmii,  torn.  iii.  cap,  Tiii.  p.  215»;  as  also  in  the  Wittemberg  edition  of 
Luther's  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  336. 
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owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  made  him 
desire  with  ardour  that  a  reformation  might  be  effected 
without  producing  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  that  the 
external  communion  of  the  contending  parties  might  be 
preserved  uninterrupted  and  entire.  This  spirit  of  mild- 
ness and  charity,  carried  perhaps  too  far,  led  him  some- 
times to  make  concessions  that  were  neither  consistent 
with  prudence,  nor  advantageous  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.    It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  gave  no 

auarter  to  those  more  dangerous  and  momentous  errors 
lat  reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  extirpation  was  essentially  neces* 
sary  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  true  religion.  In  the 
natural  complexion  of  this  great  man  there  was  something 
soft,  timorous,  and  yielding.  Hence  arose  a  certain  diffi- 
dence of  himself,  that  not  only  made  him  examine  things 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  before  he  resolved 
upon  any  measure,  but  also  filled  him  with  uneasy  appre- 
hensions where  there  was  no  danger,  and  made  him  fear 
even  things,  that,  in  reality,  could  never  happen.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hour  of  real  danger  ap- 
proached, when  things  bore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  was  in  imminent  peril,  then  this  timorous 
man  was  converted,  all  at  once,  into  an  intrepid  hero, 
looked  danger  in  the  face  with  unshaken  constancy,  and 
opposed  his  adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude.  All  this 
shows,  that  the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of  principle 
had  diminished  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  Melanc- 
thon's  natural  character  without  entirely  removing  them. 
Had  his  fortitude  been  more  uniform  and  steady ,  his  desire 
of  reconciling  all  interests  and  pleasing  all  parties  less 
vehement  andexcessive,  his  triumph  over  the  superstitions 
imbibed  in  his  infancy  more  complete/  he  must  deservedly 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  men/ 
xii.  While  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
t*  Tiri..  tiff  were  thus  upon  the  decline  in  Germany,  they 
SLl* "  received  a  mortal  wound  in  Switzerland  from  Ul- 
switteruiuL  rjc  Zuingle,  a  canon  of  Zurich,  whose  extensive 


OX  g  By  this,  do  doubt,  Dr.  MoO«iM  mam  Om  erodality  tUifr^tmndiMOTwM, 

with  respect  to  prodigies  aod  draMM,  aad  hfrl*H«t  h—  ■—■wbit  «4diete4  to  tkt 

pretended  science  of  ftstroiegr.     Bm  t&tttUmKfUKtiJlHkl  *  &•  *■!»  *• 
p.  609.  *   ^'!5^slsssssssssssssssssssssss«sSl:  " 

b  We  btrc  *  IlTe  of 
gone  through  acrenl 
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learning  and  uncommon  sagacity  were  accompanied  with 
the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution.1  It  must  even 
be  acknowledged/  that  this  eminent  man  had  perceived 
some  rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  however  after- 
ward still  farther  animated  by  the  example,  and  instructed 
by  the  writings  of  the  Saxon  reformer ;  and  thus  his  zeal 
for  the  good  cause  acquired  new  strength  and  vigour. 
For  he  not  only  explained  the  sacred  writings  in  his  pub- 
lic discourses  to  the  people,1  but  also  gave,  in  the  year  1519, 
a  signal  proof  of  his  courage,  by  opposing,  with  the  great- 
est resolution  and  success,  the  ministry  of  a  certain  Italian 
monk,  whose  name  was  Samson,  and  who  was  carrying 
on,  in  Switzerland,  the  impious  traffic  of  indulgences  with 
the  same  impudence  that  Tetzel  had  done  in  Germany.* 
This  was  the  first  remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reformation  among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  Zuingle  pursued  with  steadiness  and  resolu- 
tion the  design  that  he  had  begun  with  such  courage  and 
success.  His  noble  efforts  were  seconded  by  some  other 
learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  who  became  his  col- 

composed  by  a  prudent,  iranartial,  and  well-informed  biographer,  as  also  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  Works,  would  be  an  inestimable  present  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

0>  i  The  translator  has  added  to  the  portrait  of  Zuingle,  the  quality  of  heroic  intre- 
pidity, because  It  was  a  predominant  and  remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious 
reformer,  whose  learning  and  fortitude,  tempered  by  the  greatest  moderation,  rendered 
him  perhaps  beyond  comparison  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

BJ*  k  Our  learned  historian  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  this  with  pleasure,  as  the 
Germans  and  Swiss  contend  about  the  honour  of  having  given  the  first  overtures  toward 
the  reformation.  If  however  truth  has  obliged  him  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  he  has 
accompanied  it  with  some  modifications,  that  are  more  artful  than  accurate.  He  says, 
"  that  Zuingle  had  oerceived  some  rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture,1*  fee.  to  make  us  imagine  that  Luther  might  have  seen  the  truth  long  before  that 
rupture  happened,  and  consequently  as  soon  as  Zuingle.  But  U  was  weU  known,  that  the 
latter,  from  his  early  years  had  been  shocked  at  several  of  the  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  that  so  early  as  the  Tear  1516,*  he  had  begun  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people,  and  to  censure,  though  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  the 
errors  of  a  corrupt  church  j  and  that  he  had  very  noble  and  extensive  ideas  of  a  general 
reformation,  at  the  very  time  that  Luther  retained  almost  the  whole  system  of  popery, 
indulgences  excepted.  Lather  proceeded  very  slowly  to  that  exemption  from  the  pre* 
judices  of  education,  which  Zuingle,  by  the  force  of  an  adventurous  genius,  and  an  un- 
common degree  of  knowledge  and  penetration,  easily  got  rid  of. 

fCT  I  This  again  is  inaccurate.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  note,  and  from  the  most 
authentic  records  of  history,  that  Zuingle  had  explained  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and 
called  in  question  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  pope,  before  the  name  of  Luther 
was  known  in  Switzerland.  Beside,  instead  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  German 
reformer,  he  was  much  his  superior  in  learning,  capacity,  and  judgment,  and  was  much 
fitter  to  be  his  mmdtr  than  bis  di$dpUy  as  the  four  volumes,  in  folio,  we  have  of  bis 
works,  abundantly  testily. 

m  Sea  Jo.  Henr.  Hottfngeri  Hist.  Cedes.  HdvcL  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  38.  Rucbat  Hi* 
Zw#t^kJK<^ma«s«rnSioU*«ltom.  LUtt.  Lp.  4— 66.  Gerdes,  fiufor.  JZeneeafi  JBtaw- 
gsM,  torn.  ii.  p.  988. 

*  Ruchert,  HuL  dt  U  Reformat***  en  Suisse.  Zuinglii  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  7.  Nowea* 
Dictum,  vol.  ir.  p.  886.  Dursnd,  BUL  dn  xvL  Steele,  torn.  ii.  p.  8,  *c.  Jurieu,  Ap*og* 
•evr  let  RefermmUuri,  Ice.  psxtie  I.  p.  119. 
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leagues  and  the  companions  of  his  labours,  and  who  jointly 
with  him  succeeded  so  far  in  removing  the  credulity  of  a 
deluded  people,  that  the  pope's  supremacy  was  rejected 
and  denied  in  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  observed,  that  Zuingle  did  not  always  use  the  same 
methods  of  conversion  that  were  employed  by  Luther ; 
nor,  upon  particular  occasions,  did  he  discountenance  the 
use  of  violent  measures  against  such  as  adhered  with  ob- 
stinacy to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  attributed  to  the  civil  magistrate,  such  an  ex- 
tensive power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  essence  and  genius  of  religion.  But  upon 
the  whole  even  envy  itself  must  acknowledge,  that  his  in- 
tentions were  upright,  and  his  designs  worthy  of  the 
highest  approbation. 

xin.  In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  in  Ger- 
Loiheruev  many  increased,  instead  of  diminishing.  For  while 
ZlSd'fa?'!!*  Miltitz  was  treating  with  Luther  in  Saxony,  in 
pop.,  in  iMo.  suc ^  a  m jjj  g^j  prudent  manner  as  offered  the 

fairest  prospect  of  an  approaching  accommodation,  Eckius, 
inflamed  with  resentment  and  furv  on  account  of  his  de- 
feat  at  Leipsic,  repaired  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to 
Rome,  to  accomplish,  as  he  imagined,  the  ruin  of  Luther. 
There,  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Dominicans,  who 
were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court,  and  more  especial- 
ly with  their  two  zealous  patrons,  De  Prierio  and  Cajetan, 
he  earnestly  entreated  Leo  X.  to  level  the  thunder  of  his 
anathemas  at  the  head  of  Luther,  and  to  exclude  him  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  Dominicans,  desirous 
of  revenging  the  affront  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  whole 
order  had  received  by  Luther's  treatment  of  their  brother 
Tetzel,  and  their  patron  Cajetan,  seconded  the  furious  ef- 
forts of  Eckius  against  the  Saxon  reformer,  and  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  have  his  request  granted.  The  pon- 
tiff, overcome  by  the  importunity  of  these  pernicious  coun- 
sellors, imprudently  issued"  out  a  bull  against  Luther, 


n  The  wisest  and  best  part  of  the  Roman  catholics  acknowledge,  that  Leo  X. 
chargeable  with  the  most  culpable  imprudence  in  this  rash  and  violent  method  of 
ceeding.  See  a  dissertation  of  the  learned  John  Frederic  Mayer,  De  Pontijkiu  U 
X.  procession  adverw  LtUhtrm  impnbintibus,  which  is  part  of  a  work  he  pobttsfcad 
at  Hamburg,  In  4to.  in  the  year  169S,  under  this  singular  title ;  EccUtim  Rommm 
Rtfbrmgtimds  Lutkirmm  nstfrana  tt  dims.  There  were  several  wise  and  thinking 
persons  at  thai  Mflajpfcont  at*  staaaa  pontiff,  who  declared  openly,  without  the  least 
ceremonj,  +0UlUmktiRRnttommti  mmmmb  of  Eckius  and  the  Dommitmu; 

tod  just  to  wait  for  the  issue  of 
mdbVt  tamaraxt*  -vtxt  «»* 
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dated  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  in  which  forty-one  pretended 
heresies,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were  solemnly  con- 
demned, his  writings  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  in 
which  he  was  again  summoned,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  confess  and  retract  his  pretended  errors  within  the 
space  of  sixty  days,  and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  clemency 
and  mercy  of  the  pontiff. 

xiv.  As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  rash  sentence,  pro- 
nounced from  the  papal  chair,  was  brought  to  Lullw  witIl. 
Luther,  he  thought  it  was  high  time,  to  consult  i^Tihe1^ 
both  his  present  defence  and  his  future  security ;  To"!*  *  ** 
and  the  first  step  he  took  for  this  purpose,  was  the  K,H>>€' 
renewal  of  his  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  the  more  respectable  decision  of  a  general  coun- 
cil.    But  as  he  foresaw  that  this  appeal  would  be  treated 
with  contempt  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  when  the 
time  prescribed  for  his  recantation  was  elapsed,  the  thun- 
der of  excommunication  would  be  levelled  at  his  devoted 
head,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  himself  volun- 
tarily from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  be- 
fore he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  by  force ;  and  thus  to  ren- 
der this  new bullof  ejection  a  blow  in  the  air,  an  exercise 
of  authority  without  any  object  to  act  upon.    At  the  same 
time  he  was  resolved  to  execute  this  wise  resolution  in  a 
public  manner,  that  his  voluntary  retreat  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church  might  be 
universally  known,  before  the  lordly  pontiff  had  prepared 
his  ghostly  thunder.    With  this  view,  on  the  lOtn  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1520,  he  had  a  pile  of  wood  erected 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,n  and  there,  in  presence  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  he-" 
committed  to  the  flames  both  the  bull  that  had  been  pub- 
lished against  him,  and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating 
to  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.    By  this  he  declared  to 
the  world,  that  ne  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  which  was  daily  expected  from 
Rome,  was  entirely  superfluous  and  insignificant.    For  the 
man  that  publicly  commits  to  the  flames  the  code  that  con- 
tains the  taws  of  his  sovereign,  shows  thereby  that  he  has 
no  longer  any  respect  for  his  government,  nor  any  design 

o  Of  WilUmberg 

vdj..  m.  ■  ** 
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to  submit  to  his  authority ;  and  the  man  who  vohmtariiy 
withdraws  himself  from  any  society,  cannot,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  reason  or  common  sense,  be  afterward  for- 
cibly and  authoritatively  excluded  from  it.  It  is  net 
improbable,  that  Luther  was  directed,  in  this  critical  mea- 
sure, by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  law,  who  are  generally 
dexterous  in  furnishing  a  perplexed  client  with  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  plausible  evasions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
separated  himself  only  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
considers  the  pope  as  infallible,  and  not  from  the  church, 
considered  in  a  more  extensive  sense :  for  he  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  universal  church,  when  that 
should  be  given  in  a  general  council  lawfully 
When  this  judicious  distinction  is  considered,  it  will  not 
appear  at  all  surprising,  that  many,  even  of  the  Roma 
catholics,  who  weighed  matters  with  a  certain  degree  of 
impartiality  and  wisdom,  and  were  zealous  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  justified  this  bold  reso- 
lution of  Luther."  In  less  than  a  month  after  this  noble 
and  important  step  had  been  taken  by  the  Saxon  reformer, 
a  second  bull  was  issued  out  against  him,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1521,  by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  for  having  insulted  the  majesty,  and 
disowned  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. f 
xv.  Such  iuiqukous  laws,  enacted  against  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Luther,  produced  an  effect  different 
i£*£!5>™  from  what  was  expected  by  the  imperious  pontiff 
*■*"*•  Instead  of  intimidating  this  bold  reformer,  they 

led  him  to  form  the  project  ot  founding  a  church  neon 
principles  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Rome,  and  to  es- 
tablish in  it  a  system  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  ^"~ 
pane,  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gi 
truth.  This  indeed  was  the  only  resource  Luther 
him ;  for  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  a  cruel  and  insolent 
enemy,  would  have  been  the  greatest  degree  of  impra- 

IC3"  o  Tills  judicious  distinction  bns  not  been  sullkietitl j  m  traded  la,  nnd  to*  Bs- 
miniiU,  khdc  throng >i  urtiiitc,  otii..:rs  Hii'oiiKIi  igiturmtix,  Irivt  roiitouniled  the  J*p*H 
with  the  atkoiie  eJWnv ',  tJi<juKli  il.tv  he,  in  rt.iliijp,  Im  (liferent  tiling..  The  naaarj 
Indeed,  bj  the  tnbiliou.  ikiterity  of  thr  Human  pontic,  loeurporaled  lUeif  bj  de- 
gree* into  the  church  ;  nut  it  mi  t,  prepu.itiuu.  .upnlemcnt,  and  wus  roejlj  u  forejjn 
to  ill  genuine  couth  u  lion,  ■■  a  new  tUadtl  erected,  br  i  rocceiiful  uturper,  eiaiild  be  U 
•n  cndM  city.  IsrtliFr  Jet  uut  and  aotod  unun  tbu  dutinetlou  ;  be  ofiit  ■-"'  — 
dtufeJ,  but  he  metal  to  remain  in  the  uly,  uid,  like  •  good  piU.nl,  Jcikfiie  J 
Iti  corrupted  gotonu,.  : 

p  Bath  thm*  Mb  ire  to  be  found 
PftfTa  Biiftr.  TUtL  Urror.  ton.  H 
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dene*  imaginable ;  and  to  embrace  anew  errors  that  he 
had  rejected  with  a  just  indignation,  and  exposed  with  the 
clearest  evidence,  would  have  discovered  a  want  of  integri- 
ty and  principle  worthy  only  of  the  most  abandoned 
proibgate.  From  this  time  therefore,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  with  still  more  assiduity  and 
fervour  than  he  had  formerly  done ;  nor  did  he  only  review 
with  attention,  and  confirm  by  new  arguments,  what  he 
had  hitherto  taught,  but  went  much  beyond  it,  and  made 
vigorous  attacks  upou  the  main  strong  hold  of  popery,  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  he 
overturned  from  its  very  foundation.  In  this  noble  under- 
taking he  was  seconded  by  many  learned  and  pious  men  ill 
various  parts  of  Europe  ;  by  those  of  the  professors  of  the 
academy  of  Wittemberg,  who  had  adopted  his  principles} 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  by  the  celebrated  Melanc- 
thon.  And  as  the  fame  of  Luther's  wisdom  and  Melanc- 
thon's  learning  had  filled  that  academy  with  an  incredible 
number  of  students,  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  this 
happy  circumstance  propagated  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
mation with  an  amazing  rapidity  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.* 

xvi.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  these  divi- 
sions, Maximilian  I.  had  departed  this  life,  and  A  ov*  ^ 
Us  grandson,  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  had  sue-  w£j?iSl 
ceeoed  him  in  the  empire,  in  the  year  1519,  Leo  iKU 
X.  seized  this  new  occasion  of  venting  and  executing  his 
vengeance,  by  putting  the  new  emperor  in  mind  of  his' 
character  as  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  and  de- 
manding the  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther,  who  had 
rebelled  against  its  sacred  laws  and  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Frederic  the  Wise  employed  his  credit  with 
Charles  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  unjust  edict 
against  this  reformer,  ana  to  have  his  cause  tried  by  the 
canons  of  the  Germanic  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire.  This  request  was  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be 
granted,  that  Charles  was  under  much  greater  obligations 
to  Frederic,  than  to  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  as 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  zealous  and  important  services  that 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  empire,  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 

q  Then  is  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany 
cfr*o  bythe  learned  M.  Daniel  Gfrdet,  professor  at  Groningen,  in  his  Wfsforfo  renovaii 
JEfsh£?*Ry  torn.  ii» 
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tensions  of  such  a  formidable  rival  as  Francis  I.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor  was  sensible  of  his  obligations  to 
the  worthy  elector,  and  was  entirely  disposed  to  satisfy 
his  demands.  That  however  he  might  do  this  without 
displeasing  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  resolved  that  Luther 
should  be  called  before  the  council  that  was  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  and  that  his  cause  should 
be  there  publicly  heard,  before  any  final  sentence  should 
be  pronounced  against  him.  It  may  perhaps  appear 
strange,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  church, 
that  a  cause  of  a  religious  nature  should  be  examined  and 
decided  in  the  public  diet.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
that  these  diets,  in  which  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
even  certain  abbots,  had  their  places,  as  well  as  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  were  not  only  political  assemblies,  but 
also  provincial  councils  for  Germany,  to  whose  jurisdiction, 
by  the  ancient  canon  law,  such  causes  as  that  of  Luther 
properly  belonged. 

xvu.  Luther  therefore  appeared  at  Worms,  secured 
Tbe  ran  or  against  the  violence  of  his  enemies  by  a  safe  con- 
itartilirtf  duct  from  the  emperor,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
"*"'•  and  the  day  following,  pleaded  his  cause  before 
that  grand  assembly  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  The  united  power  of  threatenings  and 
entreaties  were  employed  to  conquer  the  firmness  of  his 

Eurpose,  to  engage  him  to  renounce  the  propositions  he 
ad  hitherto  maintained,  and  to  bend  him  to  a  submis- 
sion to  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  he  refused  all  this  with  a 
noble  obstinacy,  and  declared  solemnly,  that  he  would  nei- 
ther abandon  his  opinions,  nor  change  his  conduct,  until 
he  was  previously  convinced  by  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  that  his  opinions  were  erroneous, 
and  his  conduct  unlawful.  When  therefore  neither  pro- 
mises nor  threatenings  could  shake  the  constancy  of  this 
magnanimous  reformer,  he  obtained  indeed  from  the  em- 
peror the  liberty  of  returning  unmolested  to  his  home ;  but 
after  his  departure  from  the  diet,  he  was  condemned  by  die 
unanimous  suffrages  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes, 
and  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  holy  Roman  empire/ 

iLT'  r  Tin*  sentence,  which  wo*  dated  the  8th  of  May,  1521,  was  excessively  *• 

verc  ;  and  Charles  V.  whether  through  sincere  zeal  or  political  running,  showed  ban- 

«clf  in  thin  affair  uu  ardent  nbettor  of  the  papal  authority.     Tor  in  this  edict  the  pope 

h  declared  the  only  true  judge  of  the  controversy,  in  whicU  he  wai  evidently  toe 

pRrty  concerned ;  Luther  i<  declared  a  member  cut  ejf  jrom  tHt  ctocH,  *.  ufetatMAfo,  % 
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Frederic;  who  saw  the  storm  rising  against  Luther,  used 
the  best  precautions  to  secure  him  from  its  violence.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  three  or  four  persons,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  diet,  in 
order  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  These  emissaries, 
disguised  by  masks,  executed  their  commission  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  success.  Meeting  with  Luther,  near 
Eysenac,  they  seized  him,  and  carried  him  into  the  castle 
of  Wartenberg,  nor,  as  some  have  imagined  upon  proba- 
ble grounds,  was  this  done  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
imperial  majesty.  In  this  retreat,  which  he  called  his  Pat- 
mos,  the  Saxon  reformer  lay  concealed  during  the  space  of 
ten  months,  and  employed  tins  involuntary  leisure  in  com- 
positions that  were  afterward  useful  to  the  world/ 

notorious  and  ebstinate  heretic ;  the  severest  punishment!  are  denounced  against  those 
who  shall  receive,  entertain,  maintain,  or  countenance  him,  either  by  acts  of  hospitality, 
by  conversation,  or  writing ;  and  all  his  disciples,  adherents,  and  followers,  are  involved 
in  the  tame  condemnation.  This  edict  was,  however,  received  with  the  highest  disap- 
probation by  all  wise  and  thinking  persons,  1st,  because  Luther  had  been  condemned 
without  being  heard,  at  Rome,  by  the  college  or  cardinals,  and  afterward  at  Worms, 
where,  without  either  examining  or  refuting  his  doctrine,  he  was  only  despotically 
ordered  to  abandon  and  renounce  it;  2dly,  because  Charles  V.  as  emperor,  had  not  a  right 
to  give  aa  authoritative  sentence  •g*in*t  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  nor  to  take  for  granted 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  before  these  matters  were  discussed  and  decided  by 
a  general  council ;  and  3dly,  because  a  considerable  number  of  the  German  princes,  who 
were  immediately  interested  in  this  affair,  such  as  the  electors  of  Cologne,  Saxony,  and 
the  palatinate,  and  other  sovereign  princes,  had  neither  been  present  at  the  diet,  nor 
examined  and  approved  the  edict ;  and  that  therefore  at  best  it  could  only  have  force  in 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  of  the  princes  aa  had 
given  their  consent  to  its  publication.  But  after  all,  the  edict  of  Worms  produced 
almost  no  effect,  not  only  for  the  reasons  now  mentioned,  but  also  because  Charles  V, 
whose  presence,  authority,  and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render  it  respectable,  wta- 
involved  in  other  affairs  of  a  civil  nature,  which  be  had  more  at  heart.  Obliged  to  pass 
raeessively  into  Flanders,  England  and  Spain,  to  quell  the  seditions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  form  new  alliances  against  his  great  enemy  and  rival  Francis  I.  he  lost  sight  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  while  all  who  had  any  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  empire  and  the 
rights  of  the  Germanic'  church  treated  this  edict  with  the  highest  indignation,  or  the 
utmost  contempt 

iCT  s  This  precaution  of  the  humane  and  excellent  elector,  being  put  in  execution 
the  3d  of  May,  five  days  before  the  solemn  publication  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  the 
pope  missed  his  blow ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Luther  became   doubly  odious  to  the 
people  in  Germany,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  scheme  of  Frederic,  and  not  know- 
ing what  was  become  of  their  favourite  reformer,  imagined  he  was  imprisoned,  or  per- 
haps destroyed,  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.      In   the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  in 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  castle  of  Wartenberg,  where  be  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
Wkw  Testament  into  the  German  language,  and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  his  trusty 
friends  and  intimates  to  comfort  them  under  his  absence.    Nor  was  his  confinement 
here  inconsistent  with  amusement  and  relaxation ;    for  he    enjoyed   frequently  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  in  company  with  his  keepers,  passing  for  a  country  gentleman,  under 
the  name  of  Yonkcr  George. 

ID"  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Luther,  in  this  first  scene  of  his  trials, 
we  shall  find  a  true  spirit  of  rational  zeal,  generous  probity,  and  Christian  fortitude, 
«nU^»j^  this  reformer.  In  his  behaviour,  before  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  we  observe 
these  qualities  shine  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  and  tempered,  notwithstanding  Luther's 
warm  complexion,  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  moderation  and  decent  respect  both 
for  his  eivS  and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  When  some  of  his  friends,  informed  of  the 
violent  designs  of  th?  Roman  court,  and  alarmed  by  the  buU  that  had  been  published 
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xvin.  The  active  spirit  of  lyuther  could  not  however 
Tb*  eoodMt  or  long  bear  tnis  confinement ;  he  therefore  left  Us 
i^*Srd&  Patmos  in  the  month  of  March,  of  the  year 
of  WW!****  15^  without  the  consent,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge of  his  patron  and  protector  Frederic,  and  repaired 
to  Wittemberg.  One  of  the  principal  motives  that  en- 
raged  him  to  take  this  bold  step,  was  the  information  he 
had  received  of  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Carlostadt, 
and  some  other  friends  of  the  reformation,  who  had  al- 
ready excited  tumults  in  Saxony,  and  were  acting  in  a 
manner  equally  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state, 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  church.  Carlostadt,  professor 
at  Wittemberg,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who 
had  pierced  the  veil,  with  which  papal  artifice  and  super* 
stition  had  covered  the  truth,  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
Eckius,  had  been  excluded  with  Luther  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  His  zeal  however  was  intemperate ; 
his  plans  laid  with  temerity,  and  executed  without  mode- 
ration. During  Luther's  absence,  he  threw  down  and 
broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that  were  placed  in  the 
churches,  and  instead  of  restraining  the  vehemence  of  a 
fanatical  multitude,  who   had    already  begun  in    some 

S laces  to  abuse  the  precious  liberty  that  was  dawning  upon 
tern,  he  encouraged  their  ill-timed  violence,  and  led  them 
on  to  sedition  ana  mutiny.  Luther  opposed  the  impetu- 
osity of  this  imprudent  reformer,  with  the  utmost  fortitude 
and  dignity,  and  wisely  exhorted  him  and  his  adherents 
first  to  eradicate  error  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  before 

•gainst  him  by  the  rash  pontiff,  adv bed  him  not  to  expose  hit  person  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  notwithstanding  the  imperial  safe  conduct,  which,  in  a  similar  ease,  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  from  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  he  answered  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  that  "  were  be 
obliged  to  encounter  at  Worms  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses  of 
that  city,  this  would  not  deter  him  from  bis  fixed  purpose  of  appearing  there ;"  that 
"  fear,  in  his  case,  could  be  only  a  suggestion  of  Satan,  who  apprehended  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  avoid  a  public  defeat  before 
such  a  grand  assembly  as  the  diet  of  Worms.**  The  fire  and  obstinacy  that  appeared 
in  this  answer  seemed  so  prognosticate  much  warmth  and  vehemence  in  Lutbero  eon* 
duct  at  the  assembly  before  which  he  was  going  to  appear.  But  it  was  quite  other* 
wise.  He  exposed  with  decency  and  dignity  the  superstitious  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  grievances  that  arose  from  the  overgrown  power  of 
its  pontiff,  and  the  abuse  that  made  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the  writings  with  whJeh  he 
was  charged,  and  offered,  both  with  moderation  and  humility,  to  defend  their  contents. 
He  desired  the  pone's  legates  and  their  adherents  to  hear  him,  to  inform  him,  to  reason 
with  him  :  and  solemnly  offered,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  princes  and  bishops,  to 
renounce  his  doctrines,  if  they  were  shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  to  all  these  eapi>sts> 
Iations  he  received  no  other  answer,  than  the  despotic  dictates  of  mere  authority,  attend- 
ed with  injurious  and  provoking  language. 
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they  made  war  upon  its  external  ensigns  in  the  churches  and 

{mblic  places ;  since,  the  former  heme  once  removed,  the 
atter  must  fall  of  course/  and  since  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  lasting  fruits.  To 
these  prudent  admonitions  this  excellent  reformer  added 
the  influence  of  example,  by  applying  himself  with  re- 
doubled industry  and  zeal,  to  his  German  translation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  carried  on  with  expedition 
and  success,"  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned  and  pious 
men,  whom  he  consulted  in  this  great  and  important  un- 
dertaking. The  event  abundantly  showed  the  wisdom  of 
Luther's  advice.  For  the  different  parts  of  this  translation, 
being  successively  and  gradually  spread  abroad  among  the 
people,  produced  sudden  and  almost  incredible  effects, 
and  extirpated,  root  and  branch,  the  erroneous  principles 
and  superstitious  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  from 
die  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of  persons. 

xix.  While  these  things  were  transacting,  Leo  X. 
departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  i».x.»«- 
pontificate  by  Adrian  VI.  a  native  of  Utrecht.  2££!&ia 
This  pope,  who  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to  dUTS'SSJ; 
Charles  V.  and  who  owed  his  new  dignity  to  rrBj*r«- 
the  good  offices  of  that  prince,  was  a  man  of  probitv  and 
candour,  who  acknowledged  ingenuously  that  the  church 
laboured  under  the  most  fatal  disorders,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  apply  the  remedies  that  should  be  judged  the 
most  adapted  to  neal  them.*    He  began  his  pontificate  by 

iCF*  t  Dr.  Mosheinvs  account  of  this  matter  is  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  Luther 
than  the  rigorous  demands  of  historical  impartiality  will  admit  of,  the  defects  at  least 
of  'he  great  reformer  are  here  shaded  with  art.  It  is  evident  from  several  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Luther,  that  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  adapted  to  excite  and  animate  the  devotion 
of  the  people.  But  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  Luther's  displeasure  at  th».  proceeding.* 
of  Carlostadt  was,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  another  crowned  with  the  glory  01 
executing  a  plan  which  he  bad  laid,  and  that  he  was  ambitious  of  appearing  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only,  conductor  of  thi«  great  work.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  Lu- 
ther hi  in  sell  ha*  i:ot  taken  the  lea-t  pains  to  conceal  this  instance  of  hi*  ambition  ;  and 
it  appears  evidently  in  several  of  his  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mu*t  be  owned, 
that  Carlostadt  was  ra*h,  violent,  and  prone  to  enthusiasm,  as  appears  by  the  connex- 
ions he  formed  afterward  with  the  f man.  al  anabaptists  headed  by  Munzer.  His 
contests  with  Luther  about  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  manifestly  maintained  the  truth, 
shaH  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  plane. 

u  On  this  German  translation  of  tht  Bihlf,  which  contributed  more  than  all  other 
causes  taken  together,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Lutheran  church,  we  have 
an  interesting  histon  composed  by  Jo.  Fnd.  Mayer,  and  published  in  4to.  at  Hamburg 
in  the  year  1701.  A  m^re  ample  one,  however,  was  executed  from  the  labour*  of  the 
learned  J.  Melchior  Kraft,  but  his  death  has  disappointed  our  hopes.  See  Jo.  Alb.  ta- 
brtcii  Ccntifolvjm  Lutheran,  part  i.  p.  147,  and  part  ii.  p.  617. 

w  See  Caspar.  Burmannii  .idrtai.us  VI.  sive  anakcta  Historic*  dt  Adriano  VI.  Papa  K*- 
.Mi*,  riibli-hcd  at  V:r/?thr  in  4to.  in  the  rear  17?7 
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Sending  a  legate  to  the  diet,  which  was  assembled  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1522.  Francis  Cheregato,  the  person  who  was 
intrusted  with  this  commission,  had  positive  orders  to  de- 
mand the  speedy  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  sentence 
that  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  followers 
at  the  diet  of  Worms ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  declare  that  the  pontiff  was  ready  to  remove  the 
abuses  and  grievances  that  had  armed  such  a  formidable 
enemy  against  the  see  of  Rome.    The  princes  of  the  em- 

Eire,  encouraged  by  this  declaration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
y  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  at  this  time  resided  in 
Spain,  on  the  other,  seized  this  opportunity  of  proposing 
the  summoning  a  general  council  m  Germany,  in  order  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  methods  of  bringing  about  a 
universal  reformation  of  the  church.  They  exhibited,  at 
the  same  time,  an  hundred  articles,  containing  the  heaviest 
complaints  of  the  injurious  treatment  the  Germans  had 
hitherto  received  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  by  a  public 
law,  prohibited  all  innovation  in  religious  matters,  until  a 
general  council  should  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  an 
affair  of  such  high  moment  and  importance/  As  long  as 
the  German  princes  were  unacquainted  with,  or  inattentive 
to,  the  measures  that  were  taken  in  Saxony  for  founding  a 
new  church  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they 
were  zealously  unanimous  in  their  endeavours  to  set 
bounds  to  the  papal  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  they 
all  looked  upon  as  overgrown  and  enormous ;  nor  were 
they  at  all  offended  at  Luther's  contest  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  which  they  considered  as  a  dispute  of  a  private  and 
personal  nature. 

xx.  The  good  pope  Adrian  did  not  long  enjoy  the  plea- 
ofcmtnt  vii.  sure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  church.  He  died 
il^yST  in  the  year  1533,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
law.  yjk  a  man  Q£  a  reserved  character,  and  prone  to 

artifice/  This  pontiff  sent  to  the  imperial  diet  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  the  year  1524,  a  cardinal  legate,  named  Campe- 
gius,  whose  orders,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Luther, 
breathed  nothing  but  severity  and  violence,  and  who  in- 

x  Sec  Jac.  Frid.  Georgii  Gravamina  Germnnorm*  ai&rsut  Sedem  Rmnanmn,  lib.  U.  pi 
327. 

Y  Sec  Jar.  Zicgleri  HUtoria   (Iwrnti*  VII.  in  Jo.   Georgii  Sehclhornii 
lfi*tp\  Krclc?.  torn.  v.  p.  Sin. 
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veighed  against  the  lenity  of  the  German  princes  in  de- 
layiM-  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms,  while  he 
carenilly  avoided  the  smallest  mention  of  the  promise 
Adrian  had  made  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  a  supersti- 
tious church.    The  emperor  seconded  the  demands  of 
Campegius,  by  the  orders  he  sent  to  his  minister  to  insist 
upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  Luther  and  his  adherents  at  the  diet  of 
Worms.    The  princes  of  the  empire,  tired  out  by  these 
importunities  and  remonstrances,  changed  in  appearance 
the  law  they  had  passed,  but  confirmed  it  in  reality.    For 
while  they  promised  to  observe,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
edict  of  Worms,  they  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  de- 
mands of  a  general  council,  and  left  all  other  matters  in 
dispute  to  be  examined  and  decided  at  the  diet  that  was 
soon  to  be  assembled  at  Spire.  The  pope's  legate,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving  by  these  proceedings,  that  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the  reforma- 
tion, retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the  bishops  and  those  of  the 
princes  that  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  there  drew 
from  them  a  new  declaration,  by  which  they  engaged 
themselves  to  execute  rigorously  the  edict  of  Worms  in 
their  respective  dominions. 

xxi.  While  the  efforts  of  Luther  toward  the  reformation 
of  the  church  were  daily  crowned  with  growing  o-riuttadt  ■* 
success,  and  almost  all  the  nations  seemed  dis-  Zuintkm 
posed  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  light,  two  unhappy  oc- 
currences, one  of  a  foreign,  and  the  other  of  a  domestic 
nature,  contributed  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  this 
salutary  and  glorious  work.  The  domestic,  or  internal  in- 
cident, was  a  controversy  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  that  arose  among  those  whom  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
publicly  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
unhappily  produced  among  the  friends  of  the  good  cause 
the  most  deplorable  animosities  and  divisions.  Luther  and 
his  followers,  though  they  had  rejected  the  monstrous  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  transub- 
stantiation,  or  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  the 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  received,  along  with  the 
oread  and  wine,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ*  This, 
in  their  judgment,  was  a  mystery  which  they  did  not  pre* 

vol.  in.  7 
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tend  to  explain.*  Carlostadt,  who  was  Luther's  colleague, 
understood  the  matter  quite  otherwise,  and  his  doctrine, 
which  was  afterward  illustrated  and  comfirmed  by  Zuingle 
with  much  more  ingenuity  than  he  had  proposed  it, 
amounted  to  this;  "That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  not  really  present  in  theeucharist ;  and  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  no  more  than  external  signs  or  symbols, 
designed  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from  it"'  This  opinion  was 
embraced  by  all  the  friends  of  the  reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  by  a  considerable  number  of  its  votaries  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  maintained  his  doc- 
trine, in  relation  to  this  point,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy ; 
and  hence  arose,  in  the  year  1524,  a  tedious  and  vehe- 
ment controversy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  en- 
deavours that  were  used  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties, terminated,  at  length,  in  a  fatal  division  between  those 
who  had  embarked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty. 

xxii.  To  these  intestine  divisions  were  added  the  hor- 
Tbewaroribe  ^ors  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  the  fatal  effects  of 
ixuanu.  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  other;  and,  by  its  unhappy  consequences,  was  pre- 
judicial to  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  reformation.  In 
the  year  1525,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  seditious  fanatics 
arose  like  a  whirlwind,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  waged  war 
against  the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and  the  empire  in 
general,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  exhibited  daily  the  most  horrid  spectacles  of 
unrelenting  barbarity.  The  greatest  part  of  this  fu- 
rious and  formidable  mob  was  composed  of  peasants 

ICP  z  Lather  ww  not  so  modest  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  represents  him.  He  pretend- 
ed to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  absurd  and  contradictory  as  it  was,  and 
littered  much  senseless  jargon  on  this  subject.  As  in  a  red  hot  iron,  said  he,  two  aw* 
tinct  substances,  viz.  iron  andjfire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  tit 
bread  in  the  eucharist.  'I  mention  this  miserable  comparison  to  show  into  what  ab- 
surdities the  towering  pride  of  system  will  often  betray  men  of  deep  sense  end  tana 
genius. 

a  See  Val.  Ern.  Loscheri  Hutoria  motuum  inter  Lutheranot  et  ItybrmaJos,  pert  L  he. 
i.  cap.  ii.  p.  55.  See  also,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Scultet's  JbrnmUs  Aajsl 
published  by  Von  der  Hart,  in  his  /titter**  Uter.  Reformat,  p.  74.  Rod.  Hospiniaaea,  and 
other  reformed  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  dfapati. 
jQ*  ft  ^aws^lry  dsisiepieaeiiUliuu,  which  is  a  just  one,  of  the  sentiments  ofZafe- 
^~ "*  ~  ti»  Lord's  supper,  that  thej  were  the  eaaaa  with 

"  Ui  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Design  ef 
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and  vassals,  who  groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  and  declared 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  despotic  severity  of 
their  chiefs ;  and  hence  this  sedition  was  called  the  rustic 
war,  or  the  war  of  the  peasants.6  But  it  is  also  certain, 
that  this  motley  crowd  was  intermixed  with  numbers,  who 
joined  in  this  sedition  from  different  motives,  some  impelled 
by  the  suggestions  of  enthusiasm,  and  others  by  the  pro- 
fligate and  odious  view  of  rapine  and  plunder,  of  mending 
fortunes  ruined  by  extravagant  and  dissolute  living.  At 
the  first  breaking  out  of  this  war,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
kindled  only  by  civil  and  political  views ;  and  agreeable  to 
this  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  declarations  and  manifes- 
toes that  were  published  by  these  rioters.  The  claims 
they  made  in  these  papers  related  to  nothing  farther  than 
the  diminution  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  peasants, 
and  to  their  obtaining  a  greater  measure  of  liberty  than 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Religion  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  question ;  at  least,  it  was  not  the  object  of  delibera- 
tion or  debate.  But  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast  Munzer* 
Eut  himself  at  the  head  of  this  outrageous  rabble,  than  the 
ice  of  things  changed  entirely,  and  by  the  instigation  of 
this  man,  wno  had  deceived  numbers  before  this  time  by 
his  pretended  visions  and  inspirations,  the  civil  commotions 
in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  were  soon  directed  toward  a  new 
object,  and  were  turned  into  a  religious  war.  The  senti- 
ments, however,  of  this  seditious  and  dissolute  multitude 
were  greatly  divided,  and  their  demands  were  very  dif- 
ferent. One  part  of  them  pleaded  for  an  exemption  from 
all  laws,  a  licentious  immunity  from  every  sort  of  govern- 
ment ;  another,  less  outrageous  and  extravagant,  confined 
their  demands  to  a  diminution  of  the  taxes  they  were 
forced  to  pay,  and  of  the  burdens  under  which  they 
groaned  ;d  another  insisted  upon  a  new  form  of  religious 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  pure  and  unspotted  church,  and,  to  add  weight  to 

b  These  kinds  of  wart  and  commotions,  arising  from  the  impatience  of  the  peasants, 
under  the  heavy  burdens  that  were  laid  on  then,  were  very  common  long  before  the  time 
ef  Lather.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Danith  Chronicle,  published  by  the  learned  Luo*> 
wig,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  ReUq.  M.  JStorum,  p.  59,  calls  these  insurrections  a  cam- 
mo*  est.  This  will  not  appear  surprising  to  such  as  consider,  that  in  most  places,  the 
condition  ef  the  peasants  was  much  more  intolerable  and  grievous  before  the  reformation, 
than  it  b  in  our  times  ;  and  that  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  nobility,  before  that 
happv  period,  were  excessive  and  insupportable. 

c  Or  Monster,  as  some  call  him. 

d  These  burdens  were  the  duties  of  vassalage  or  feudal  services,  which,  in  many  re* 
epeets,  were  truly  grievous. 
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this  demand,  pretended  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  which  they  were  divinely  and  miraculously 
inspired ;  while  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  furious 
rabble  were  without  any  distinct  view  or  any  fixed  pur- 
pose at  all,  but,  infected  with  the  contagious  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion, and  exasperated  by  the  severity  of  their  magistrates 
and  rulers,  went  on  headlong,  without  reflection  or  fore- 
sight, into  every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty  which  rebel- 
lion and  enthusiasm  could  suggest.  So  that,  if  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  of  these  rioters  had  perversely  mis- 
understood the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning  ChristiHA 
liberty,  and  took  occasion  from  thence  of  committing  thd 
disorders  that  rendered  them  so  justly  odious,  yet,  en  tbA 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  instance  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice  to  charge  that  doctrine  with  the  blame 
of  those  extravagant  outrages  that  arose  only  from  lift 
manifest  abuse  of  it.  Luther  himself  has  indeed  sufr 
ciently  defended  both  his  principles  and  his  cause  again* 
any  such  imputations  by  the  books  he  wrote  against  thfc 
turbulent  sect,  and  the  advice  he  addressed  to  the  [rtiiiets 
of  the  empire  to  take  arms  against  them.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1525,  this  odious  faction  was  defeated 
and  destroyed,  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Mulhausen ; 
and  Munzer,  their  ringleader,  taken  and  put  to  death/ 
xxiii.  While  this  fanatical  insurrection  raged  in  Ger- 
many, Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  saxony,  de- 
wS?dte??nd  parted  this  life.  This  excellent  prince,  whose 
jaSm^17  character  was  distinguished  by  an  uncommon  de- 
""'  gree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had,  during  his 

life,  been  a  sort  of  a  mediator  between  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  reformer  of  Witt emb erg,  and  had  always  enter- 
tained the  pleasing  hope  of  restoring  peace  in  the  church, 
and  of  so  reconciling  the  contending  parties  as  to  prevent 
a  separation  either  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or 
religious  communion.  Hence  it  was,  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  he  made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design  of  reforming 
a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church,  but  rather  encouraged 
him  in  the  execution  of  this  pious  purpose;  yet  on.  the 
other  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  intro- 
duce any  change  into  the  churches  that  were  established 

e  Petri  Onodtdii  Historic  dt  Stdil'umt  ttpeftfoa  Vvlgi,  vrracftfftfc  awfewrws  fc.  VOL, 
Umpire  vrno  per  universal*  fert  Germamcm  exwrU,  Bu&.  \tfft,  \*%*«.     %«*  45at^V 
Tenxetu  Hutar.  Mttform.  torn.  ii.  p.  3M. 
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in  his  own  dominions/nor  to  subject  them  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  elector  John,  his  brother  and  successor,  acted  in  a 

Suite  different  manner.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  Lu- 
ier*s  doctrine,  and  persuaded  that  it  must  lose  ground 
and  be  soon  suppressed,  if  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  remained  undisputed  and  entire,  he,  without 
hesitation  or  delay,  assumed  to  himself  that  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  that  is  the  natural  right  of  every  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  founded  and  established  a  church  in  his 
dominions,  totally  different  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government.  To  bring  this  new 
and  happy  establishment  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  was  possible,  this  resolute  and  active  prince  ordered  a 
body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, the  method  of  public  worship,  the  rank,  offices, 
and  revenues  of  the  priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  that 
nature,  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
promulgated  by  heralds  throughout  his  dominions  in  the 
year  1527.  He  also  took  care  that  the  churches  should 
every  where  be  supplied  with  pious  and  learned  doctors, 
and  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  dishonoured  religion  by  their 
bad  morals,  or  were  incapable  of  promoting  its  influence 
by  their  want  of  talents,  should  be  removed  from  the  sa- 
cred functions.  The  illustrious  example  of  this  elector 
was  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany, 
who  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  and  jurisdiction, 
and  a  like  form  of  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  churches,  which  dissented 
from  that  of  Rome.  Thus  may  the  elector  John  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  which  he  alone  rendered  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent body,  distinct  from  the  superstitious  church  of 
Rome,  and  fenced  about  with  salutary  laws,  with  a  wise 
and  well-balanced  constitution  of  government.  But  as  the 
best  blessings  may,  through  the  influence  of  human  cor- 
ruption, become  the  innocent  occasions  of  great  inconve- 
niences, such  particularly  was  the  fate  of  those  wise  and 
vigorous  measures  which  this  elector  took  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church;  for,  from  that  time  the  religious  differ- 
ences between  the  German  princes  which  had  been  hitherto 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  broke  out  into  a 
violent  and  lasting  flame.  The  prudence,  or  rather  timor- 
ousness,  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  who  avoided  every  reaotate 
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measure  that  might  be  adapted  to  kindle  the  fire  of  discord, 
had  preserved  a  sort  of  an  external  union  and  concord 
among  these  princes,  notwithstanding  their  difference  in 
opinion.  But  as  soon  as  his  successor,  by  the  open  and  un- 
disguised steps  he  took,  made  it  glaringly  evident,  that  he 
designed  to  withdraw  the  churches  in  his  dominions  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  to  reform  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  that  had  been  hitherto  established,  then  indeed 
the  scene  changed.  The  union  which  was  more  specious 
than  solid,  and  which  was  far  from  being  well  cemented, 
was  dissolved  of  a  sudden,  the  spirits  heated  and  divided, 
and  an  open  rupture  formed  between  the  German  princes, 
of  whom  one  party  embraced  the  reformation,  and  the 
other  adhered  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

xxiv.  Things  being  reduced  to  this  violent  and  troubled 

The  di«  or  state,  the  patrons  of  popery  gave  intimations  that 

spire  im626.  were  far  from  being  ambiguous,  of  their  intention 

to  make  war  upon  the  Lutheran  party,  and  to  suppress  by 
force  a  doctrine  which  they  were  incapable  of  overturning 
by  argument;  and  this  design  would  certainly  have  been 
put  in  execution,  had  not  the  troubles  of  Europe  discon- 
certed their  measures.  The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
informed  of  these  hostile  intentions,  began  also  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  most  effectual  methods  of  defending  them- 
selves against  superstition  armed  with  violence,  and 
formed  the  plan  of  a  confederacy  that  might  answer  this 
trudent  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  diet  assembled  at 
ipire,  in  the  year  1526,  at  which  Ferdinand,  the  emperort 
brother,  presided,  ended  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to 
the  frienas  of  the  reformation,  than  they  could  naturally 
expect.  The  emperor's  ambassadors  at  this  diet  were  or- 
dered to  use  their  most  earnest  endeavours  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  farther  disputes  concerning  religion,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence  that  had 
been  pronounced  at  Worms  against  Luther  and  his  follow* 
ers.  The  greatest  part  of  the  German  princes  opposed 
this  motion  with  the  utmost  resolution,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor  come  to  any  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  the  doctrines  by  which  it  had  been 
occasioned,  before  the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  general  council,  lawfully  assembled  ;  at 
legmg  farther,  that  the  decision  of  controversies  of  this 
nature  belonged  properly  to  such  a  cowicSU  rov&to>X*tarcfe, 
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This  opinion,  after  1^  «|^  waitti  debftt^  waa  adopted 
by  a  great  majority,  aitfLfct  length  tioftsenttd  to  by  ike 
wboleassembly ;  for  it  wafr  unanimously  iflfttll  to  present 
a  solemn  address  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  Mtii  to  assem- 
ble, without  delajr,  a  free  and  a  general  coundl ;  and  it  was 
also  agreed  that,  in  die  mean  time,  the  princes  and  states  of 
the  empire  should,  in  thdr^respective  dominions,  be  at 
liberty  to  manage  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  manner  they 
should  think  the  most  expedient ;  yet  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  to  God  and  to  the  emperor  an  account  of  their  admi- 
nistration, when  it  should  be  demanded  of  them. 

xxy.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  those  who 
had  the  cause  of  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  at  '\ 
heart,  than  a  resolution  of  this  nature.  For  the  3*E£T 
emperor  was  at  this  time  so  entirely  taken  up  hi  SffiSu?* 
regulating  the  troubled  state  of  his  dominions  iu  **•*•«" 
France*  -Spain,  and  Itklv,  which  exhibited^  -  from  day  to 
day,  new  soene*  of  perplexity,  that  for  some  £ears,  xTwas 
not  in  his  power  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  €k»v 
many  in  general,  and  stfllless  to  the  state  of  religion Atr^ 
ticular,  which  was  beset  with  difficulties,  that,  to  a  pom 
prince  like  Charles,  must  have  appeared  peculiarly  critical 
and  dangerous.  Besides,  had  the  emperor  really  been 
possessed  of  leisure  to  form,  or  of  power  to  execute,  a  plan 
that  might  terminate  in  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
religious  disputes  which  reigned  in  Germany,  it  is  evident 
that  the  inclination  was  wanting,  and  that  Clement  VII. 
who  now  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  good  offices  of  Charles  V.  For  this  pontiff,  after  the 
defeat  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  filled  with  un- 
easy apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of  the  emperor 
in  Italy,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  French  and 
the  Venetians  against  that  prince.  And  this  measure  in* 
flamed  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  Charles  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  abolished  the  papal  authority  in  his  Spa- 
nish dominions,  made  war  upon  tne  pope  in  Italy,  laid  siege 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1527,  blocked  up  Clement  in  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  and  exposed  him  to  the  most  severe  and 
contumelious  treatment.  These  critical  events,  together 
with  the  liberty  granted  by  the  diet  of  Spire,  were  prudent- 
ly and  industriously  improved,  by  the  friends  of  the  refor- 
mation, to  the  advantage  of  their  cause,and  to  the  augm&ittr 
ation  of  their  number.    Several  princes,  w\\om  wfe  fcra 
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of  persecution  and  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented 
from  lending  a  hand  to  the  good  work,  being  delivered  npw 
from  their  restraint,  renounced  publicly  the  superstition  of 
Rome,  and  introduced  among  their  subjects  the  same  forms 
of  religious  worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  that 
had  been  received  in  Saxony.    Others,  though  placed  in 
such  circumstances  as  discouraged  them  from  acting  in  an 
open  manner  against  the  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
were  however  far  from  discovering  the  smallest  opposition 
to  those  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his  despotic  yoke ; 
nor  did  they  molest  the  private  assemblies  of  those  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome.    And 
in  general,  all  the  Germans,  who,  before  these  resolutions 
of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had  rejected  the  papal  discipline  and 
doctrine,  were  now,  in  consequence  ot  the  liberty  they  en- 
joyed by  these  resolutions,  wholly  employed  in  bringing 
their  schemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  decree  of  consistence, 
and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.     In  the  mean  time,  Luther  and 
his  fellow-labourers,  particularly  those  that  were  with  hipi 
at  Wittemberg,  by  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their 
admonitions  and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous  with  forti- 
tude, dispelled  the  doubts  of  we  ignorant,  fixed  the  princi- 
ples and  resolution  of  the  floating  and  inconstant,  and 
animated  all  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  with  a  spi- 
rit suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking, 
xxvi.  But  the  tranquillity  and  liberty  they  enjoyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  first 
Jd^?^1  diet  of  Spire,  were  not  of  along  duration.  They 
iJ» e  orijrto    were  .interrupted  by  a  new  diet,  assembled  in  the 
»ti^  tfJS^"  year  1529,  in  the  same  place,  by  the  emperor,  af- 
tMteDta>         ter  he  had  appeased  the  commotions  ana  troubles 
which  had  employed  his  attention  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Clement  VII; 
This  prince,  having  now  got  rid  of  the  burden  that  had  for 
some  time  overwhelmed  him,  had  leisure  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church ;  and  this  the  reformers  soon  felt,  by  a 
disagreeable  experience.    For  the  power,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  former  diet  to  every  prince,  of  managing 
ecclesiastical  matters  as  he  thought  proper,  until  the  meet- 
ing of  a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a  majority 
of  votes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  change  was  declared 
unlawful  that  should  be  introduced  Vato  1&&  dwXxfflfc*  ~ 
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pline,  or  worship  of  the  established  religion,  before  the 
determination  of  the  approaching  council  was  known/ 
This  decree  was  justly  considered  as  iniquitous  and  into- 
lerable by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  who  were  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  church.  Nor  were 
any  of  them  so  simple,  or  so  little  acquainted  with  the  poll* 
tics  of  Rome,  as  to  look  upon  the  promises  of  assembling 
speedily  a  general  council,  in  any  other  light,  than  as  an 
artifice  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people :  since  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  that  a  lawful  council,  free  from  the  despotic 
influence  of  Rome,  was  the  very  last  thing*  that  a  pope 
would  grant  in  such  a  critical  situation  of  affairs.  There- 
fore, when  the  princes  and  members  now  mentioned  found 
that  all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances  against  this  un- 
just decree  made  no  impression  upon  Ferdinand,*  nor  upon 
the  abettors  of  the  ancient  superstitions  whom  the  pope's 
legate  animated  by  his  presence  and  exhortations,  they 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  decree  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to  a  future  coun- 
cil/ Hence  arose  the  denomination  of  Protestants,  which 
from  this  period  has  been  given  to  those  who  renounce  the 
superstitious  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

xxvh.  The  dissenting  princes,  who  were  the  protectors 
and  heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  sooner  ^ 
entered  their  protest  than  they  sent  proper  per-  f^TS; 
sons  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  upon  his  pas-  ^nta,ntt- 
sage  from  Spam  to  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter.  The  ministers,  employed  in  this 
commission,  executed  the  orders  they  had  received  with 
the  greatest  resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  behaved 
with  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  princes  whose  senti- 
ments and  conduct  they  were  sent  to  justify  and  explain. 

U*  f  The  resolution  of  the  first  diet  of  Spire,  which  had  been  taken  unanfinfffufy,  was 
revoked  in  the  second,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  which, 
as  several  of  the  princes  then  present  observed,  could  not  give  to  any  decree  the  force 
of  a  law  throughout  the  empire. 

(T7"  g  The  emperor  was  at  Barcelona,  while  this  diet  was  held  at  Spire  ;  ?o  that  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  president  in  his  place. 

ID'  h  The  princes  of  the  empire,  who  entered  this  protect,  and  arc  ron.«rqucntly  tq 
he  considered  as  the  first  Protestant  prince*,  were  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  George, 
r lector  of  Brandenburg,  for  Franconia,  Ernest,  and  Francis,  duke*  of  Lunenburg,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  These  princes  were  seconded  by  thir- 
lecn  imperial  towns,  vSi.  Strashurc,  Ulm,  Niirrmberg,  Constancy  Kottingcn,  Wind- 
•rim,  Meamingcn,  Nortbingen,  Lindaw,  Kcmplcn,  U-.ilbron.  Wi-nnburg,  and  «*t. 
(iall.        , 

vol.  m.  * 
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The  emperor,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  this  fortitude 
in  persons  that  dared  to  oppose  his  designs,  ordered  these 
ambassadors  to  be  apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  du- 
ring several  days.  The  news  of  this  violent  step  was  soon 
brought  to  the  protestant  princes,  and  made  them  conclude 
that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  success  of  their  cause, 
depended  entirely  upon  their  courage  and  concord,  the  one 
animated,  and  the  other  cemented  by  a  solemn  confedera- 
cy. They  therefore  held  several  meetings  at  Rot,  Nurem- 
berg, Smalcald,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  the  means  of  forming  such  a  powerful  league  as  might 
enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  of  their  enemies.1  But 
so  different  were  their  opinions  and  views  of  things,  that 
they  could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

xxvi n.  Among  the  incidents  that  promoted  animosity 
m  e^fcr.  and  discord  between  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
££, Ik  u£"  tion*  and  prevented  that  union  that  was  so  much 
^  iwa  to  be  desired  between  persons  embarked  in  the 
same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the  dispute  that  had 
arisen  between  the  divines  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland, 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  To  terminate  this  controversy,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  invited,  in  the  year  1529,  to  a  conference  at  Mar- 
purg,  Luther  and  Zuingle,  together  with  some  of  the  more 
eminent  doctors,  who  adhered  to  the  respective  parties  of 
these  contending  chiefs.  This  expedient,  whicn  was  de- 
signed by  that  truly  magnanimous  prince,  not  so  much  to 
end  the  matter  by  keen  debate,  as  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferences by  the  reconciling  spirit  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence, was  not  attended  with  the  salutary  fruits  that  were 
expected  from  it.  The  divines  that  were  assembled  for 
this  pacific  purpose  disputed,  during  four  days,  in  presence 
of  the  landgrave.  The  principal  champions  in  these  de- 
bates were  Luther,  who  attacked  (Ecolampadius,  and  Me- 
lancthon,  who  disputed  against  Zuingle ;  and  the  contro- 
versy turned  upon  several  points  of  theology,  in  relation  to 
which  the  Swiss  doctors  were  supposed  to  entertain  erro- 
neous sentiments.  For  Zuingle  was  accused  of  heresy,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  explication  of  the  nature  and  design 

i  Sec  the  history  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  wrote  in  German  by  the  learned 
Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  toin.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  128,  and  more  especially  another  German 
work  of  Dr.  Joachim  Mullcr,  entitled,  Historic  mm  der  Evangelischen  Stande  Protestation 

gegen  den  Speyerseheii  Jtehhsabschtid  ton  1549,  ♦fttmeiUUotu  &k.  wfti!Bita&*\ta.TfeV&''ta. 

fn  the  year  1703. 
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of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  false 
notions  he  was  supposed  to  have  adopted,  relating  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  original 
sin,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  This 
illustrious  reformer  cleared  himself,  however,  from  the 
greatest  part  of  these  accusalions,  with  the  most  trium- 
phant evidence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  entirely 
satisfactory,  even  to  Luther  himself.  Their  dissension  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist 
still  remained ;  nor  could  either  of  the  contending  parties 
be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to  modify  their  opinion 
of  that  matter.11  The  only  advantage,  therefore,  that  re- 
sulted from  this  conference,  was,  that  the  jarring  doctors 
formed  a  sort  of  truce,  by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration 
of  their  respective  sentiments,  anil  leaving  to  the  disposal 
of  Providence,  and  the  effects  of  time,  which  sometimes 
cools  the  rage  of  party,  the  cure  of  their  divisions. 

xxix.  The  ministers  of  the  churches,  which  had  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  Luther,  were  preparing  Tlw  d,„  „r 
a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  an  account  *•**■* 
was  received  of  a  design  formed  by  that  prince  to  come 
into  Germany,  with  a  view  to  terminate,  in  the  approach- 
ing diet  at  Augsburg,  the  religious  disputes  that  had 
produced  such  animosities  and  divisions  in  the  empire. 
Charles,  though  long  absent  from  Germany,  and  engaged 
in  affairs  that  left  him  little  leisure  for  theological  disquisi- 
tions, was  nevertheless  attentive  to  these  disputes,  and 
foresaw  their  consequences.  He  had  also,  to  his  own  de- 
liberate reflections  upon  these  disputes,  added  the  coun- 
cils of  men  of  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  experience,  and  was 
thus,  at  certain  seasons,  rendered  more  cool  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  more  moderate  and  impartial  in  his  opinion 
both  of  the  contending  parties  and  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause*'  He  therefore,  in  an  interview  with  the  pope  at 
Bologna,  insisted,  in  the  most  serious  and  urgent  manner, 
upon  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  general  council.  His 
remonstrances  and  expostulations  could  not  however, 
move  Clement  VII.  who  maintained  with  zeal  the  papal 

k  VaL  Era.  Loftchori  Miliaria  tnoiuutn  inter  lAithrranoj  fl  Rrformatoi,  torn.  L  lib.  i- 
cmp.  li.  p.  143,  Htnr.  Bullingeri  Uotoria  CeUoqmi  Mcrpirgtntis,  in  Jo.  Cow.  Fhh- 
lin'i  torapibUion,  entitled  Beytragen  »  Schiceiier  Reform*!.  GttchUUt,  torn.  Hi  p.  156. 
See  ilwtke  wejtci,  p.  80.  Abr-  Scalteti.  Anruil.  Reformat,  oil.  A.  1539.  Rudolph; 
Hoipiniui  Hitter.  Sacramcntor.  p«rt  ii.  p.  72,  *c. 
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prerogatives,  reproached  the  emperor  with  an  ill-judged 
clemency,  and  alleged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince 
to  support  the  church,  and  to  execute  speedy  vengeance 
upon  the  obstinate  heretical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in 
question  the  authority  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff.  The  em- 
peror was  as  little  affected  by  this  haughty  discourse,  as 
the  pope  had  been  by  his  wise  remonstrances,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  most  iniquitous  thing,  a  measure  also  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard, 
and  to  destroy,  without  any  evidence  of  their  demerit,  a 
set  of  men,  who  had  always  approved  themselves  good 
citizens,  and  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  in  several 
respects.  Hitherto,  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  em- 
peror to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  since 
there  was  no  regular  system  as  yet  composed,  of  the  doc- 
trines embraced  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  by  which 
theilr  real  opinions,  and  the  true  causes  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be  known  with  certainty.  As 
therefore  it  was  impossible,  without  some  declaration  of 
this  nature,  to  examine  with  accuracy,  or  decide  with 
equity,  a  matter  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  divisions  between  the  votaries  of  Rome 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  divines,  to  commit  to 
writing  the  chief  articles  of  their  religious  system,  and 
the  pnncipal  points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Luther,  in  compliance  with  this  order,  deli- 
vered to  the  elector,  at  Torgaw,  the  seventeen  articles, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  on  in  the  conference 
at  Salzbach  in  the  year  1529,  and  hence  they  were 
called  the  articles  of  Torgaw.1  Though  these  articles 
were  deemed  by  Luther  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper 
to  enlarge  them ;  and,  by  a  judicious  detail,  to  give  per- 
spicuity to  their  arguments,  and  thereby  strength  to  tneir 
cause.  It  was  this  consideration  that  engaged  the  pro- 
testant  princes,  assembled  at  Goburg  and  Augsburg,  to 
employ  Melancthon  in  extending  these  articles,  in  which 
—important  work  he  showed  a  due  regard  to  the  counsels 

1  See  Chr.  Aug.  Heuraanni  Diss,  de  Imitate  Auguslatut  Confess,  in  Sylloge  Dissert. 
TheoUtgkmr.  torn.  i.  p.  14,  Jo.  Joacb.  Muller  Hisloria  Protestation* ;  and  tbe  other 
writers  who  ha?e  treated  cither  of  the  Reformation  in  gem  nil,  or  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  jn  particular. 
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of  Luther,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  and  doctrine  with 
the  greatest  elegance  and  perspicuity.  And  thus  came 
forth  to  public  view  the  famous  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  did  such  honour  to  the  acute  judgment  and  the  elo- 
quent pen  of  Melanctbon. 

xxx.  During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  dawn 
of  truth  arose  upon  other  nations.    The  light  of    Th€  p^^ 
the  reformation  spread  itself  far  and  wide  ;  and  SUSSSSSi 
almost  all  the  European  states  welcomed  its  salu-  JlgJ1. lbe  ye*r 
tary  beams,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  an 
approaching  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and 
spiritual  despotism.     Some  of  the  most  considerable  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  had  already  broke  their  chains,  and 
openly  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  discipline  of  Rome 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
Clement  VII.  was  not  impelled  by  a  false  alarm  to  demand 
of  the  emperor  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the  reformers,  since 
he  had  the  juste st  reasons  to  apprehend  the  destruction  of 
his  ghostly  empire.    The  reformed  religion  was  propa- 

fated  in  Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with  Rome, 
y  one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  Olaus  Petri,  and 
who  was  the  first  herald  of  religious  liberty  ijj  that  king- 
dom.    The  zealous  efforts  of  this  missionary  were  power- 
fully seconded  by  that  valiant  and  public-spirited  prince, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Ericsou,  whom  the  Swedes  had  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  place  of  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the  sceptre  that  he  had 
perfidiously  usurped.    This  generous  and  patriotic  hero 
had  been  in  exile  and  in  prison,  while  the  brutish  usurper, 
now  mentioned,  was  involving  his  country  in  desolation 
and  misery ;  but  having  escaped  from  his  confinement 
and  taken  refuge  at  Lubec,  ha  was  there  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  and  looked  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  but  also  as  favourable  to  the  temporal 
state  and  political  constitution  of  the  Swedish  dominions. 
The  prudence  however  of  this  excellent  prince  was  equal 
to  his  zeal,  and  accompanied  it  always.    And,  as  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  state, 
and  their  minds  divided  between  their  ancient  supersti- 
tions, recommended  by  custom,  and  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther, which  attracted  their  assent  by  the  power  of  convic- 
tion and  truth,  Gustavus  wisely  avoided  all  vehemence 
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and  precipitation  in  spreading  the  new  doctrine,  and 
proceeded  in  this  important  undertaking  with  circum- 
spection, and  by  degrees,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  which  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  compulsion  and  violence.10  Accordingly,  the 
first  object  of  his  attention  was  the  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which 
purpose  he  invited  into  his  dominions  several  learned 
Germans,  and  spread  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the 
Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  had  been  made  by 
Olaus  Petri.0  Some  time  after  this,  in  the  year  1526,  lie 
appointed  a  conference,  at  Upsal,  between  this  eminent 
reformer  and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  an- 
cient superstition,  in  which  these  two  champions  were  to 
plead  publicly  in  behalf  of  their  respective  opinions,  that 
it  might  thus  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  The 
dispute,  in  which  Olaus  obtained  a  signal  victory,  con- 
tributed much  to  confirm  Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  that  doctrine  in  Sweden.  In  the  year  following, 
another  event  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  propagation 
and  success,  and  this  was  the  assembly  of  the  states  at 
Westeraas,  where  Gustavus  recommended  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformers  with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that 
after  warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general, 
and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  in  par- 
ticular, it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  plan  of 
reformation  proposed  by  Luther  should  have  free  admit- 
tance among  the  Swedes."    This  resolution  was  princi- 

FC~p  m  This  incomparable  model  of  princes  gave  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  aid 
moderation.  Once,  while  he  was  absent  from  Stockholm,  a  great  number  of  German 
Anabaptists,  probably  the  riotous  disciples  of  Munzcr,  arrived  in  that  city,  carried 
their  fanaticism  to  the  highest  extremities,  pulled  down  with  fury  the  images  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  churches,  while  the  Lutherans  dissembled  their  sentiments  ef 
this  riot  in  expectation  that  tbe  .storm  would  turn  to  their  advantage.  But  Gustavus 
no  sooner  returned  to  Stockholm,  than  he  ordered  the  leaders  of  these  fanatics  to  be 
seized  and  puniohed,  and  covered  the  Lutherans  with  bitter  reproaches  for  not  having 
opposed  these  fanatics  in  time. 

(OP*  n  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  the  equity  and  candour  of  Gustavus  in  the 
most  striking  point  of  light,  that  while  he  ordered  Olaus  to  publish  his  literal  tans* 
lation  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  gave  permission  at  the  same  time  to  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  to  prepare  another  version  suited  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rone  ;  (hat, 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  both  translations  with  the  original,  an  easier  access  might  be 
opened  to  the  truth.  The  bishops  at  first  opposed  this  order,  but  were  at  length 
obliged  to  submit. 

ICF*  o  It  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  bishops  opposed  warmly  the  proposal  nf 
*  Gustavus,  since  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  where  that  order  and  the  clergy  it 
paerml  dnwjpmtmjtmfgd  sn^sn^fnm  twia  the  uonwtUUoa  of  the  times  than  hi 
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pally  owing  to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  Gustavus, 
who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  sceptre 
and  retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather  than  rule  #  people 
enslaved  to  the  orders  and  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  than  by 
the  laws  of  their  monarchy  From  this  time  the  papal 
empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overturned,  and  Gustavus 
declared  head  of  the  church. 

xxxi.  The  light  of  the  reformation  was  also  received  in 
Denmark,  and  that  so  early  as  the  year  1521,  in 
consequence  of  the  ardent  desire  discovered  by  lB  J*amu*> 
Christian,  or  Christiern  II.  of  having  his  subjects  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Luther.  This 
monarch,  whose  savage  and  infernal  cruelty,  whether  it 
was  the  effect  of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad  councils,  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  and  his  memory  execrable,  was 
nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the 
superstition  and  tyranny  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  year  1520,  he  sent  for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the 
disciples  pf  Carlo stadt  out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him 

Erofessor  of  divinity  at  Hafnia ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
appened  the  year  following,  he  invited  Carlo  stadt  him- 
sen  to  fill  that  important  place,  which  he  accepted  indeed, 
but  nevertheless,  after  a  short  residence  in  Denmark,  .re- 
turned into  Germany.  These  disappointments  did  not 
abate  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who 
used  his  utmost  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  engage 
Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  and  took  several  steps  that 
tended  to  the  diminution,  and  indeed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over  his  subjects  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.    It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all 

the  sovereign,  they  possessed  castles  and  fortresses  that  rendered  them  independent 
of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  excite  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them  a 
degree  of  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the  state.  Thej  lived  in  the  most  dissolute 
luxury  and  overgrown  opulence,  while  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  in  misery 
and  want.  The  resolution  formed  by  the  states,  assembled  at  Westeraos,  did  not  so 
much  tend  to  regulate  points  of  doctrine  as  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
to  reduce  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  within  their  proper  bounds,  to 
restore  to  the  impoverished  nobility  the  lands  and  possessions,  that  their  superstitious 
ancestors  had  given  to  an  all  devouring  clergy,  to  exclude  the  prelates  from  the 
senate,  to  take  from  them  their  castles,  and  things  of  that  nature.  It  was,  however, 
resolved  at  the  same  time,  that  the  church  should  be  provided  with  able  pastors,  who 
should  explain  the  pure  word  of  God  to  the  people  in  tbsir  native  tongue  ;  and  that  no 
ecclesiastical  preferments  should  be  granted  without  the  king's  permission.  This  was  a 
tacit  and  gentle  method  of  promoting  the  reformation. 

p  EismhwentwimnEccUs.  Sueeo  Gothor.  published  in  4to.  at  Lincoping,  in  1648. 
Seolteti  Jmuie$  EvangtUi  RtnorxUi,  in  Von  der  Hart  Hid*.  Uier.  J^ormst.  part  v .  p 
84  et  110.    KaynsJ,  Aucd$U$  Hist.  PdiHqxut  et  MiliUtres,  torn.  i.  part  u.  p.  1,  &e. 
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these  proceedings  Christie ra  II.  was  animated  by  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It  was  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending his  authority,  and  not  a  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion,  that  gave  life  and  vigour  to  his  reforming 

Erojects.  His  very  actions,  independently  of  what  may 
e  concluded  from  his  known  character,  evidently  show 
that  he  protected  the  religion  of  Luther  with  no  other  view 
than  to  rise  by  it  to  supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state  ; 
and  that  it  might  afford  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  the 
bishops  of  that  overgrown  authority  and  those  ample  pos- 
sessions which  they  had  gradually  usurped,4  and  or  ap- 
propriating them  to  himself.  A  revolution  produced  by 
his  avarice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  bold  enterprise.  Tiie  states  of  the  kingdom 
exasperated,  some  bvtne  schemes  he  had  laid  for  destroy- 
ing the  liberty  of  Denmark,  others  by  his  attempts  to 
*  abolish  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors/  and  all  by  his 
savage  and  barbarous  treatment  of  those  who  dared  to 
oppose  his  avarice  or  ambition,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him  in  the  year  1523,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and  ba- 
nished from  his  dominions,  and  his  uncle  Frederic,  duke 
of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. 

xxxn.  This  prince  conducted  matters  with  much  more 
Tb«  profren  equity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  than  his  prede- 
mt!Si^  cessor  had  done.  He  permitted  the  protestant  doc- 
F^if^^d  tors  to  preach  publicly  the  opinions  of  Luther,1 
g^***™111  but  did  not  venture  so  far  as  to  change  the  esta- 
blished government  and  discipline  of  the  church.  He  con- 
tributed, however,  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion, by  his  successful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious  liber- 
ty, at  the  assembly  of  the  jstates  that  was  held  at  Odensee 
in  the  year  1527.  For  it  was  here  that  he  procured  the 
publication  of  that  famous  edict,  which  declared  every  sub 
ject  of  Denmark  free,  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of 

q  See  Jo.  Grammii  Diss,  de  Reformation  Datnia  a  Christitrno  tmlata,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Scriplores  Societ.  Scicntiar.  Hajniens.  p.  1 — 90. 

r  See  for  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of  the  accusation,  a  curious  piece,  containing 
the  reasons  that  induced  the  states  of  Denmark  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Christiern  II.  This  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Ludeirig's  compilation, 
entitled  ReUqttia  JV.  Stonmt,  p.  515,  in  which,  p.  321,  the  states  of  Denmark  express 
their  displeasure  at  the  royal  faTour  shown  to  the  Lutherans,  in  the  following  terms; 
"  Lutherans  hvresis  pullatores,  contra  jus  pictatemquc,  in  regnum  nostrum  eatholt- 
cum  iotroduxit,  doctorem  Carolostadium,  forti?simura  Lutheri  athletam,  enutrivit."* 
*  See  Jo.  MoJIeri  Cimbrin  LUtnta,  torn.  u.  p.  986.  Cw&Y.  OVWam  I'iU  P<mU*Eh<r. 
p.  108.     Erici  Pontoppidani  .fande*  Ecctai*  Dtmicor,  \wa.  \a\.  V«  ^*» 
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the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther.' Encouraged  In  this  resolution,  the  protestant  di- 
vines exercised  the  functions  of  their  ministry  with  such 
zeal  and  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes 
opened  their  eyes  upon  the  auspicious  beams  of  sacred 
liberty,  and  abandoned  gradually  both  the  doctrines  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  the  honour  of 
finishing  this  glorious  work,  of  destroying  entirely  the  reign 
of  superstition,  and  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  papal 
tyranny,  was  reserved  for  Christiern  III.  a  prince  equally 
distinguished  by  his  piety  and  prudence.  He  began  by 
suppressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  by 
restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
and  possessions  which  the  church  nad  acquired  by  the  art- 
ful stratagems  of  the  crafty  and  designing  clergy.  This 
step  was  followed  by  a  wise  a*hd  well-judged  settlement  of 
religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  according  to  a  plan  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius, 
whom  the  king  had  sent  for  from  Wittemberg  to  perform 
that  arduous  task,  for  which  his  eminent  piety,  learning, 
and  moderation  rendered  him  peculiarly  proper.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  states  at  Odensee  in  the  year  1539,  gave  a 
solemn  sanction  to  all  these  transactions ;  and  thus  the 
work  of  the  reformation  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Den- 
mark." 

xxxiii.  It  is,however,  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  history 
of  the  reformation  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  reforma-  loV!!K!*d 
tion  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  reformation  of  $+JEj&i£. 
the  episcopal  order.  For  though  these  two  things  ti°  ¥»?"£*? 
may  appear  to  be  closely  connected,  yet  in  reali- 
ty they  are  so  far  distinct,  that  either  of  the  two  might  have 
been  completely  transacted  without  the  other.  A  reforma- 
tion of  doctrine  might  hare  been  effected  without  dimi- 

JCJ"  t  It  was  farther  added  to  this  edict,  that  no  person  should  be  molested  on  »o 
count  of  his  religion,  that  a  rojal  protection  should  be  granted  to  the  Lutheran)  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  insults  and  malignity  of  their  enemies  ;  and  that  ecclesiastics,  of 
whaterer  rank  or  order,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  and  to  fix 
their  residence  where'er  they  thought  proper,  without  any  regard  to  monasteries,  or 
other  religious  societies. 

u  Eriei  Poutoppidani,  see  a  German   work  of  the  learned  Pontoppidan,  entitled  .1 


in  8»o.  in  1734  i  as  also  the  Jtnnju  EccUtia  liaitica,  of  the  same  author,  torn.  ii.  p. 
790,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.     Henr.  Mublius  rfc  Rtjbrmal.  reugtoms  <n  ™int«; Dania  rtgriosrihti  rt 

potunarnninCimiria,  in  ejus  Diutrlaticiuliui  Histvift,  Tfcsefc>ficu ,  p .  W.    IHH*«,Vl\Ss 
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nishing  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  suppressing  their 
order ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  opulence  and  power  of 
the  bishops  might  have  been  reduced  within  proper  bounds 
without  introducing  any  change  into  the  system  of  doctrine 
that  had  been  so  long  established,  and  that  was  generally 
received.*  In  the  measures  taken  in  these  northern  king- 
doms, for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  doctrine  and  a  su- 
perstitious discipline,  there  was  nothing  that  deserved  the 
smallest  censure ;  neither  fraud  nor  violence  were  employed 
for  this  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  were  con- 
ducted with  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
same  judgment  cannot  easily  be  pronounced  with  .respect 
to  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  and  more  especially  of  the  episcopal  order.  For 
here  certainly  violence  was  used,  and  the  bishops  were  de- 
prived of  their  honours,  privileges,  and  possessions,  without 
their  consent;  and  indeed  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
struggles  and  the  warmest  opposition/  The  truth  is,  that 
so  far  as  the  reformation  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  regard- 
ed the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  bishops,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  matter  of  political  expediency  than  of  religious  obli- 
gation ;  nay,  a  change  here  was  become  so  necessary,  that 

V.  ^r"  w  This  ©tac nation  is  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  sagacity.  The  strong  cot- 
uexiou  that  there  naturally  is  between  superstitious  ignorance  among  the  people,  and 
influence  and  power  among  their  spiritual  raters,  is  too  evident  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
proof.  A  good  clergy  will  or  ought  to  hare  an  influence,  in  consequence  of  a  respect- 
able office,  adorned  with  learning,  piety,  and  morals  ;  but  the  power  of  a  licentious 
and  despotic  clergy  can  he  only  supported  by  the  blind  and  tsnperstittoo*  credulity  of 
their  lock. 

(C3*  s  What  does  Dr.  Mosheim  mean  here  ?  did  ever  a  usurper  give  op  bis  unjust 
possessions  without  reluctance  f  does  rapine  constitute  a  right,  when  it  b  maintained 
hv  force  ?  is  it  unlawful  to  use  violence  against  extortioners  f  The  question  here  is,  whe- 
ther or  no  the  bbhop*  deserved  the  severe  treatment  they  received  from  Cbristiern  III. 
and  our  author  seems  to  answer  the  question  in  the  iliimiim.  nod  to  declare  this 
treatment  both  just  and  necessary,  in  the  following  part  of  this  seriiffo.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  severity,  deposed  from  their  sees,  imprisoned 
on  account  of  their  resistance ;  all  the  church  lands,  towns,  and  fortresses,  »nn»T^  to 
the  crown,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  abolished.  It  is  also  certain,  that  La- 
ther himself  looked  upon  these  measures  as  violent  and  excessive,  and  even  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Chrbtfern,  exhorting  ham  to  use  the  clergy  with  more  lenitr.     It  b  therefore  i 


,—  pro- 

per to  decide  with  moderetiea  oa  tab  subject,  and  to  grant,  that  if  the  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy  were  enormous,  the  resentment  of  the  Danish  aaooarch  may 
hate  been  excessive.  Mar  indeed  was  hb  political  pradeace  here  so  great  as  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim seems  to  represent  it ;  for  the  equipoise  of  government  was  hart,  by  a  total  sup- 
prt  ssion  of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  The  nohflitr  acquired  br  tab  a  prodigsoos  degree 
or  influence,  and  the  crown  lost  an  order,  watch,  under  proper  refutations,  might  have 
been  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  prerogative.  Bat  disquisitions  of 
this  nature  are  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  b  only  proper  to  ilutm,  that  in  the  room  of 
the  bbhopm  Christbrn  created  an  order  of  men,  with  the  deeommatioa  of  swseraufon- 
*Vw<r.  who  performed  the  tptrtrual  part  of  tht  csiaUial  ofice,  usiawt  ihmiui  the  least 
•9«ftoiv  of  temporal  anthoritv* 
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had  Luther  and  his  doctrine  never  appeared  in  the  world, 
it  must  bare  been  nevertheless  attempted  by  a  wise  legis- 
lator. For  the  bishops,  by  a  variety  of  perfidious  strata- 
gems, had  got  into  their  hands  such  enormous  treasures, 
such  ample  possessions,  so  many  castles  and  fortified 
towns,  and  had  assumed  such  an  unlimited  and  despotic 
authority,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the 
sovereign  himself,  to  rule  the  nation  as  they  thought  pro- 
per ;  and,  in  effect,  already  abused  their  power  so  far  as 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  considerable  part  of  the 
royal  patrimony,  and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom. Such  therefore  was  the  critical  state  of  these  north- 
ern kingdoms,  in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  either  to  degrade  the  bishops  from  that 
rank  which  they  dishonoured,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the 
greatest  part  of  those  possessions  and  prerogatives  which 
they  had  so  unjustly  acquired  and  so  licentiously  abused, 
or  to  see  tamely  royalty  rendered  contemptible  by  its 
weakness,  the  sovereign  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting and  succouring  his  people,  and  the  commonwealth 
exposed  to  rebellion,  misery,  and  ruin. 

xxxiv.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  not  inaccessible 
to  the  light  of  the  reformation.  Margaret,  queen  ^  ^  aml 
of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  the  implacable  JSSSiJSL'S 
enemy  and  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  was  ex-  Fraoc,s 
tremely  favourable  to  the  new  doctrine,  which  delivered 
pure  and  genuine  Christianity  from  a  great  part  of  the 
superstitions  under  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disguised. 
The  auspicious  patronage  of  this  illustrious  princess  en- 
couraged several  pious  and  learned  men,  whose  religious 
sentiments  were  the  same  with  hers,  to  propagate  the  * 
principles  of  the  reformation  in  France,  ana  even  to  erect 
several  protestant  churches  in  that  kingdom.  It  is  mani- 
fest from  the  most  authentic  records,  that  so  eariy  as  the 
year  1523,  there  were,  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  that 
country,  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had  conceived  the 
utmost  aversion  both  against  the  doctrine  and  tyranny  of 
Rome,  and  among  these,  many  persons  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  even  some  of  the  episcopal  order.  As  their  num- 
bers increased  from  day  to  day,  and  troubles  and  commo- 
tions were  excited  in  several  places  on  account  of  religious 
differences,  the  authority  of  the  monarch  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  officers  intervened,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
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by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  terrors  of  the  gibbet ; 
and  on  this  occasion  many  persons,  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  virtue,  were  put  to  death  with  the  most  unrelenting 
barbarity/  This  cruelty,  instead  of  retarding,  accelerated 
rather  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  It  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  restorers 
of  genuine  Christianity  were  not  always  equally  success- 
ful and  happy.  Their  situation  was  extremely  uncertain, 
and  it  was  perpetually  changing.  Sometimes  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  auspicious  shade  of  royal  protection  ;  at  others 
they  groaned  under  the  weight  of  persecution,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  they  were  forgot,  which  oblivion  rendered 
their  condition  tolerable.  Francis,  who  had  either  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  or  at  best  no  fixed  and  consistent  system  of 
religious  principles,  conducted  himself  towards  the  pro- 
testants  in  such  a  manner  as  answered  his  private  and 
personal  views,,  or  as  reasons  of  policy  and  a  public  in- 
terest seemed  to  require.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
engage  in  his  cause  the  German  protestants,  in  order  to 
foment  sedition  and  rebellion  against  his  mortal  enemy 
Charles  V.  then  did  he  treat  the  protestants  in  France 
with  the  utmost  equity,  humanity,  and  gentleness ;  but 
so  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had  no  more  oc- 
casion for  their  services,  then  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
appeared  to  them  in  the  aspect  of  an  implacable  and  per* 
secuting  tyrant.1 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin,  whose  character, 
talents,  and  religious  exploits,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  more  amply  m  the  course  of  this  history,  began 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  especially  of 
the  queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  and  was  bred  up  to  the  law,8  in 

y  Sec  Bezc,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  torn.  i.  livr.  i.  p.  5;  Benoit,  JJu« 
loirt  de  VEdto  dt  Nantes,  livr.  p.  6.  Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  Histor.  August.  Confession*  vol. 
ii.  p.  190. 

ICP  z  The  inconsistency  and  contradiction  that  were  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
Francis  I.  may  be  attributed  to  various  reasons.  At  one  time,  we  see  him  resolved  to 
invite  Melancthon  into  France,  probably  with  a  view  to  please  his  sister  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  strongly  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Vrotestants.  At  another  time  we  behold  him  exercising  the  most  infernal  cruelty  to- 
wards the  friends  of  the  reformation,  and  hear  him  making  that  mad  declaration,  "  that 
if  bethought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would  have 
it  cut  off;  and  that  ho  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  entertained  sen- 
timents contrary  to  those  of  the  catholic  church."  See  Flor.  de  Remond,  lltiL  ii  k 
Jfaissanee  tt  du  Progrt*  da  PHeretU^  ttwr.  lii. 

Oct;  but  the  l^t  ft*  M*j^ 
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which,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  literature, 
then  known,  his  studies  were  attended  with  the  most  rapid 
and  amazing  success.  Having  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  began  early  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
established  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  His  zeal 
exposed  him  to  various  perils,  and  the  connexions  he  had 
formed  with  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whoni  Francis 
I.  was  daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than 
once  in  imminent  danger,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen  of  Navarre.  To 
escape  the  impending  storm,  he  retired  to  Basil,  where  he 
published  his  Christian  Institutions ;  and  prefixed  to  them 
that  famous  dedication  to  Francis  I.  which  has  attracted 
universally  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  and  which 
wM  deagL.  t.  Mftea  to  unrelenting  fur?of  to  prince, 
against  the  protestants. 

xxxv.  The  instances  of  an  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Rome  in  the  other  European 
states,  were  few  in  number,  before  the  diet  of  £u/5 
Augsburg,  and  were  too  faint,  imperfect,  and  am-  Bo^0|*• 
biguous  to  make  much  noise  in  the  world.  It  however 
appears,  from  the  most  authentic  testimonies,  that  even 
before  that  period,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  had  made  a  con- 
siderable, though  perhaps  a  secret  progress  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  had  in  all  these  countries  many  friends,  of  whom 
several  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge and  enlarge  their  views  under  such  an  eminent 
master.  Some  of  these  countries  openly  broke  asunder 
the  chains  of  superstition,  and  withdrew  themselves,  in  a 
public  and  constitutional  manner,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  In  others,  a  prodigious  number  of 
families  received  the  light  of  the  blessed  reformation,  re- 
jected the  doctrines  and  authority  of  Rome ;  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  calamities  and  persecutions  they  have  suffered 

given  by  his  father  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  induced  him  i<>  give  up  his  ecclesiastic 
rotation,  which  he  afterward  resumed  in  a  purer  church. 

ICp  b  This  paragraph,  relating  to  Calvin,  is  added  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  text  bj  the  trans- 
lator, who  was  surprised  to  find,  in  a  history  of  the  reformation,  such  late  mention  made 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  remarkable  instruments  ;  a  man  whose  extensive 
genius,  flowing  eloquence,  immense  learning,  extraordinary  penetration,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  fervent  piety,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  ;  all  of  whom  be 
surpassed,  at  least,  in  learning  and  parts,  as  he  also  did  the  most  of  them,  m  obstinacy, 
asperity,  and  turbulence. 
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on  account  of  their  sentiments,  under  the  sceptre  of  bigo- 
try and  superstition,  continue  still  in  the  profession  of  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christianity:  while  in  other  still  more 
unhappy  lands,  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  the  most  in- 
fernal spirit  of  cruelty,  together  with  penal  laws  adapted 
to  strike  terror  into  the  firmest  minds,  have  extinguished, 
almost  totally,  the  light  of  religious  truth.  It  is  indeed  cer- 
tain, and  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  acknowledge  it 
without  hesitation,  that  the  papal  doctrines,  jurisdiction, 
and  authority,  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  had  not  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  been  em- 
ployed to  support  this  tottering  edifice,  and  fire  and  sword 
teen  let  loose  upon  those  who  were  assailing  it  only  with 
reason  and  argument. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE  TIME  THAT  THE  COHFESflOff 
OF  AUGSBURG  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  EMPEROR,  UNTIL  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  WAR  WHICH  SUCCEEDED  THE  LEAGUE  OF  SMALCALD. 

i.  Charles  V.  arrived  at  Augsburg  the  15th  of  June, 
•n.  eoof«*k>n  1530,  and  on  the  20th  day  ofthe  same  month  the 
£*2g£T;j  <Ket  was  opened.  As  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
curie*  v.  that  the  affairs  of  religion  should  be  brought  upon 
the  carpet  before  the  deliberations  relating  to  the  intended 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  protestant  members  of  this  great 
assembly  received  from  the  emperor. a  formal  permis- 
sion to  present  to  the  diet,  on  the  25th  of  June,  an  account 
of  their  religious  principles  and  teriets.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Christian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony,  read  in  the 
German  language,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  as- 
sembled princes,  the  famous  confession,  which  has  been 
since  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  The  princes  heard  it  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  recollection  of  mind ;  it  confirmed  some  m 
the  principles  they  had  embraced,  surprised  others,  and 
many,  who  before  this  time  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  con* 
vinced  of  their  innocence,  but  were  moreover/ 
with  their  purity  and  simplicity.  Hie 
fession,  which  after  being  rend 
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peror,  were  signed  and  subscribed  by  John,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  four  princes  of  the  empire,  George,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the 
imperial  cities  of  Nuremburg  and  Reutlingen,  who  all 
thereby  solemnly  declared  their  assent  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it.c 

ii.  The  tenor  and  contents  of  the  confession  of  Augs-  ' 
burg  are  well  known ;  at  least  by  all  who  have 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  his-  .Ji^'XSJ 
tory ;  since  that  confession  was  adopted  by  the  SKfirSSST 
whole  body  of  the  protestants  as  the  rule  of  their  *"*- 
faith.  The  style  that  reigns  in  it  is  plain,  elegant,  grave, 
and  perspicuous,  such  as  becomes  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, ana  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  admirable 
Een  of  Melancthon.  The  matter  was  undoubtedly  supplied 
y  Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  resided  at  Coburg,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg ;  and  even  the  form  it 
received  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  his  colleague,  was  au- 
thorized in  consequence  of  his  approbation  and  advice. 
This  confession  contains  twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which 
the  greatest  partd  are  employed  in  representing,  with  per- 
spicuity and  truth,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  protestants, 
and  the  rest  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and  abuses  that 
occasioned  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.0 

in.  The  creatures  of  the .  Roman  pontiff,  who  were 
present  at  this  diet,  employed  John  Faber,  after-  ^  RoaMm 
ward  bishop  of  Vienna,  together  with  Eclrius  g^1^1: 
and  another  doctor,  named  Cochlaeus,  to  draw  JSgyift 
up  a  refutation  of  this  famous  confession.  This  *»*****• 
pretended  refutation  having  been  read  publicly  in  the 

€  There  is  t  rcry  voluminous  history  of  thii  diet,  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1577,  in  folio,  at  Frankfort  on  Oder,  by  the  laborious  George  Celestine,  The  history  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  composed  in  Latin,  by  David  Chytrseus,  and  more  re- 
cently in  German,  by  Era.  Solom.  Cyprian  and  Christopher  Aug.  Salig.  The  performance  ' 
•f  the  latter  is  rather  indeed  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  general  than  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  in  particular.  That  of  Cyprian  is  more  concise  and  elegant,  and  is 
confirmed  by  original  pieces,  which  are  equally  authentic  and  curious. 

d  Twenty-one  chapters  were  so  employed  ;  the  other  seven  contained  a  detail  of  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

IC7*  e  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  while  the  Lutherans  presented  their  confession 
to  the  diet,  another  excellent  remonstrance  of  the  same  nature  was  addressed  to  this 
august  assembly  by  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memingen,  and  Lindaw,  which 
had  rejected  the  errors  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  Lutheran 
league,  because  they  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zuingle  in  relation  to  the  eucharist.  The 
declaration  of  these  four  towns,  which  was  called  the  Utrapolitan  eon/essum,  on  accVrant 
of  their  number,  was  drawn  up  by  the  excellent  Martin  Bucerr  and  was  considered  as  * 
tnasterpiece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  not  only  by  the  Protestants,  but  even  bj 
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assembly,  the  emperor  demanded  of  the  protestant  mem- 
bers that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it,  and  put  an  end 
to  their  religious  debates  by  an  unlimited  submission  to 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained  in  this  answer.  But 
this  demand  was  far  from  being  complied  with.  The 
protestants  declared,  on  the  contrary,  tnat  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  their  adversaries,  and 
earnestly  desired  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  demonstrate 
more  fully  its  extreme  insufficiency  and  weakness.  This 
reasonable  request  was  refused  by  the  emperor,  who  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  several  others,  showed  more 
regard  to  the  importunity  of  the  pope's  legate  and  his 

Earty,  than  tq  the  demands  of  equity,  candour,  and  justice, 
[e  even  interposed  his  supreme  authority  to  suspend  any 
further  proceeding  in  this  matter,  and  solemnly  prohibited 
the  publication  oi  any  new  writings  or  declarations  that 
might  contribute  to  lengthen  out  these  religious  debates. 
This  however  did  not  reduce  the  protestants  to  silence. 
-  The  divines  of  that  communion,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  diet,  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  arguments  and  ob- 
jections employed  by  Faber,  and  had  again  recourse  to  the 
pen  of  Melancthon,  who  refuted  them,  in  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  manner,  in  a  learned  piece  that  was  presented 
to  the  emperor  on  the  22d  of  September,  but  which  that 
prince  refused  to  receive.  This  answer  was  afterward 
enlarged  by  Melancthon,  when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of 
Fabe?s  reply,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1531,  with 
the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the  title  of  A  defence  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg, 
iv.  There  were  only  three  ways  left  of  bringing  to  a  con- 
clusion these  religious  differences,  which  it  was  in 
S2ESST  reality  most  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  first  and 
JJ'JSta'E.  the  most  rational  method  was,  to  grant  to  those 
5^ur"figumt  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  doctrine  and  juris- 
*"-"1  diction  of  Rome,  the  liberty  of  following  their  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  tran- 

seyeral  of  the  Roman  catholics ;  and  among  others  by  Mr.  Dupin.  Zuingle  also  sent  to 
this  diet  a  prirate  confession  of  his  religious  opinions.  It  is  howeyer  remarkable,  that 
though  Bucer  composed  a  separate  renumatrmee,  yet  his  name  appears  among  the  sub- 
scntors  at  Smafcald,  in  the  year  1537,  to  the  confcswm  <*  KwAmt*,  wA  \»  NWjmlc- 
thon's  defence  of  if. 


qufllity  staild  not  be  distort**.  \  JQkaf^pptod,  and  afttte 
nine  tine  the  shortest  and  moitian%^ 
teend  these  dissensions  by  hrilfrflijr  «pbstle*y  who;  niutd 
in  hand,  should  force  the  protutnte  to  return  to  the  Bo- 
mb of  the  church,  ettd  to^pourt  ifce  papal  yoke,  whkfc 
they  had  lusgmimiiwMitj  thrown  off  their  l^cks.  Some 
Iknght  of  a  middle  ifcayv  which  ky  equally  remote  from 
Jbe  difficulties  that  attended  the  two  methods  nowr***. 
t  4hned,  said  proposed  that  a  reconciHatkn.  dnrajd  be  tftade 
'  %mon  fa>;  candid,  and  equitable  terms,  by  *nggfjfa*adk 
of  the  contending  parties  to  tengyr  tl 
ration,  to  abate  reciprocally  the  ngour 
and  remit  some  of  their  respective  claiiris. 
which  seemed  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  Reason,  charity, 
and  justice,  was  highly  applied  of  by  several  wise  and 
good  men  on  both  sides;  but  it  was,  ill  suited  to  the  arro- 
gant ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  mill  fhn  liiipflnilil [ops 
ignorance  of  the  times*  which  beheld  wife  horror  wiSfe 
ever  tended  to  introduce  the  sweets  of  religiotis  Hbeite,ror 
the  exercise  of  private .  judgment  The  second  meUbd, 
even  the  use  of  violence,  ami  the  jtemfk*of  the  sword,  w»s 
more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  age,  and 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  despotic  genius  and  sanguine 
counsels  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  the  emperor  had  pru- 
dence and  equity  enough  to  make  him  reject  it,  and  it 
appeared  shocking  to  those  who  were  not  lost  to  all  senti- 
ments of  justice  or  moderation.  The  third  expedient  was 
therefore  most  generally  approved  of;  it  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  all  who  were  zealous  for  the  interests  and 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  nor  did  the  Roman  pontiff  seem 
to  look  on  it  either  with  aversion  or  contempt  Hence 
various  conferences  were  held  between  persons  of  emi- 
nence, piety,  and  learning,  who  were  chosen  for  that  pur- 
Eose  from  both  sides,  and  nothing  was  omitted  that  might 
ave  the  least  tendency  to  calm  the  animosity,  heal  the  di- 
visions, and  unite  the  hearts  of  the  contending  parties ;' 

O*  f  As  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  there  were  three  sorts  of  articles,  one  sort 
orthodox,  and  adopted  by  both  sides  ;  another  that  consisted  of  certain  propositions, 
which  the  papal  party  considered  as  ambiguous  and  obscure ;  and  a  third,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Rome  j  this  gave  some  reason 
to  hope  that,  by  the  means  of  certain  concessions  and  modifications,  conducted  mutually 
by  a  spirit  of  candour  and  charity,  matters  might  be  accommodated  at  last.  For  this  jpur- 
pose,  select  persons  were  appointed  Xo  carry  on  this  salutary  work  ;  at  first  seven  from 
each  party,  consisting  of  princes,  lawyers,  and  divines,  which  number  was  afterward  re- 
duced to  tfc/M.    Luther's  obstinate,  stubborn,  and  violent  temper,  teuton^  Yam  w&t 

VOL.  UI.  10 
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but  all  to  no  purpose,  since  the  difference  between 
opinions  was  too  considerable,  and  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  admit  of  a  reconciliation.  It  was  in  these  con- 
ferences that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Melancthon  ap- 
peared in  their  true  and  genuine  colours ;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  votaries  of  Rome  exhausted  their  efforts  to  sain 
over  to  their  party  this  pillar  of  the  reformation,  whose 
abilities  and  virtues  added  such  a  lustre  to  the  protestant 
cause.  This  humane  and  gentle  spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into 
a  kind  of  yielding  softness  under  the  influence  of  mild  and 
generous  treatment.  And  accordingly,  while  his  adver- 
saries soothed  him  with  fair  words  and  flattering  promises, 
he  seemed  to  melt  as  they  spoke,  and  in  some  measure  to 
comply  with  their  demands ;  but  when  they  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  make  use  of  imperious  language  and 
menacing  terms,  then  did  Melancthon  appear  in  a  very 
different  point  of  light ;  then  a  spirit  of  intrepidity,  ardour, 
and  independence  animated  all  nis  words  and  actions,  and 
he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  threats  of  power, 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  death.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  this  great  and  good  raaq,  a  soft  and  yielding 
temper  was  joined  with  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  ana 
the  most  invincible  attachment  to  the  truth. 

v.  This  reconciling  method  of  terminating  the  religious 
ihemuii  of  debates  between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  vo- 
JE£."",fcr"  tar*cs  °f  Rome,  proving  ineffectual,  the  latter  had 
rDC~  recourse  to  other  measures,  which  were  suited  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  though  they  were  equally  disa- 
vowed by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  These  measures  were,  the  force  of  tne  secular 
arm,  and  the  authority  of  imperial  edicts.  On  the  19th 
of  November,  a  severe  decree  was  issued  out,  by  the 
express  order  of  the  emperor,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  protestant  cause ;  and  in  this  decree  every  thing 
was  manifestly  adapted  to  deject  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  if  we  except  a  faint  and  dubious  promise  or  en- 
gaging the  pope  to  assemble,  in  about  six  months  after  the 
separation  of  the  diet,  a  general  council.  The  dignity  aiid 
excellence  of  the  papal  religion  are  extolled  beyond  mea- 

forhin^dmiioaj,  he  wns  not  employe*  in  thete  conferences,  but  he  was  constaatf? 
oooniited  hw  the  Protectant  natty  :  and  id  w  wlW  *  Vww  \»  \W  tax  tot  mktaU' 
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sure  in  this  partial  decree  ;  a  new  decree  of  severity  and 
force  added  to  that  which  had  been  published  at  Worms 
against  Luther  and  his  adherents  ;  the  changes  that  had 
been  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 

Srotestant  churches,  severely  censured  ;  and  a  solemn  or- 
er  addressed  to  the  princes,  states,  and  cities,  that  had 
thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  to  return  to  their  duty  and  their 
allegiance  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indignation 
and  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  as  the  patron  and  protect- 
or of  the  church/ 

vi.  No  sooner  were  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  con- 
federate princes  informed  of  this  deplorable  issue  n,^ 
of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  than  they  assembled  in  8"*"lL 
order  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  that  were  proper  to 
be  taken  on  this  critical  occasion.  In  the  year  1530,  and 
thevear  following,  they  met,  first  at  Smalcald,  afterward 
at  francfort,  and  formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confedera- 
cy, with  the  intention  of  defending  vigorously  their  religion 
and  liberties  against  the  dangers  and  encroachments  with 
which  they  were  menaced  by  the  edict  of  Augsbyrg,  with- 
out attempting  however  any  thing,  properly  speaking,  of- 
fensive against  the  votaries  of  Rome.  Into  this  confedera- 
cy they  invited  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Den- 
mark, with  several  other  republics  and  states,  and  left  no 
means  unemployed  that  might  tend  to  corroborate  and  ce- 
ment this  important  alliance.1'  Amidst  these  emotions  and 

33*g  To  give  the  greater  degree  of  w eight  to  this  edict,  it  was  resolved  that  no  judge 

who  refused  to  aprote  and  subscribe  its  contents,  should  he  admitted  into  the  imperial 

chamber  of  Spire,  which  is  the  supreme  court  in  Germany.    The  emperor  also,  and  the 

popish  princes,  engaged  themselves  to  employ  their  united  forces  in  order  to  maintain 

its  authority,  and  to  promote  its  execution. 

ftZT  h  Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  confederacy,  from  an  apprehen- 


which  had  adopted  the  sentiment*  and  confession  of  Bucer.  And  yet  we  find  that  the 
cities  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  had  embraced  the  reformation  on  the  principles  of  Zuingle. 
In  the  invitation  addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  kin^  of  England,  whom  the  confederate 
princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and  protector  of  their  league,  the  following 
things  were  expressly  stipulated  among  ."cveral  others  ;  viz.  that  the  king  should  en- 
courage, promote,  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  it  was  contained  in  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  and  defend  the  -sunt'  at  the  next  general  council;  that  he 
should  not  agree  to  any  council  summoned  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  protest  against  it, 
and  neither  submit  to  its  decrees,  nor  sutler  them  to  he  respected  in  his  dominions ; 
that  he  should  never  allow  the  Roman  pontilV  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction 
in  his  dominions  ;  that  he  should  advance  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  use  of 
the  confederacy,  and  double  that  sum  if  it  became  necessary  ;  all  which  articles  the  con- 
federate princes  were  obliged  equally  to  observe  on  their  part.    To  the»e  demands  the 
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preparations,  which  portended  an  approaching  rupture, 
the  elector  palatine,  and  the  elector  of  M entz,  offered 
their  mediation,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending princes.  With  respect  to  the  emperor,  various 
reasons  united  to  turn  his  views  toward  peace.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  he  stood  in  need  of  succours  against  the  Turk, 
which  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  long  as 
the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg  remained  in  force ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  election  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  bad  been  con- 
cluded by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  the  diet  of  Cologn,  in  the 
year  1531,  was  contested  by  the  same  princes  as  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 

vii.  In  this  troubled  state  of  affairs  many  projects  of  re- 
The  pwet  or  conciliation  were  proposed ;  and  after  various 
jvurtmbere.  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Nuremberg,,  in  the  year  1532,  between  the  emperor  jand 
the  protestant  princes,  on  the  following  conditions :  that 
the  latter  should  furnish  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Turk,  and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  kinj 
of  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  shouli 
abrogate  and  anpul  the  edicts  of  Worms  •  and  Augsburg, 
and  allow  the  Lutherans  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise 
of  their  religious  doctrine  and  discipline,  until  a  rule  of 
faith  was  fixed  either  in  the  free  general  council  that  was 
to  be  assembled  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  in  a  diet  of 
the  empire.  The  apprehension  of  an  approaching  rupture 
was  scarcely  removed  by  this  agreement,  when  John, 
elector  of  Saxony,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity, whose  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continued 
scene  of  disappointments  and  calamities. 

king  answered  immediately,  in  a  manner  that  w.is  not  satisfactory.  He  declared,  that 
he  would  ^promote  ami  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
us  the  true  ground  of  that  doctrine  lay  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  fee- 
oept,  at  any  one'*  hand,  what  should  he  his  faith,  or  that  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  . 
desired  they  would  send  over  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to  promote  a 
rcligiou*  union  between  him  and  the  confederate*.  He  moreover  declared  himself 
of  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general  council,  promised  to 
join  with  them  in  all  such  councils,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine  ;  but  thought 
the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  matter  of  indifference,  ought 
ro  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  sovereign  for  his  own  dominions.  After  this,  the  king 
gaTr  them  a  second  answer,  more  full  and  satisfactory :  but  upon  the  fall  of  qeeen 
Anne,  this  negotiation  came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  grew  cold,  who*  fct 
perceived  that  the  confederates  could  be  of  no  longer  serf  ice  to  him  in  supporting  the 
taltdifr  of  hi*  marriage  ;  and  ou  the  other,  the  German  princes  were  sensible  that  tfcty 

eoiiM  never  .recced  with  Henry,  unWss  tit\  wouV\  *X»©^  Yrcav  *t\  ^>«*Vtv»  S\ttaimett| 

in  matter*  of  rrlijoon. 
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viii.  The  religious  truce,  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  in- 
spired with  new  vigour  and  resolution  all  the  A  e«mciiei- 
mends  of  the  reformation.     It  gave  strength  to  p**ed |p  flta# 
the  feeble,  and  perseverance  to  the  bold.  Encouraged  by 
it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only  secret  enemies  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  spurned  now  his  yoke  publicly,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  his  imperious  jurisdiction.     This  appears 
from  the  various  cities*  and  provinces  in  Germany,  which 
about  this  time  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  the  reli- 
gious standards  of  Luther.     On  the  other  hand,  as  all  hope 
of  terminating  the  religious  debates  that  divided  Europe 
was  founded  in  the  meeting  of  the  general  council,  which 
had  been  so  solemnly  promised,  the  emperor  renewed  his 
earnest  requests  to  Clement  VII.  that  he  would  hasten  an 
event  that  was  expected  and  desired  with  so  much  impa- 
tience.   The  pontiff  whom  the  history  of  past  councils 
filled  with  the  most  uneasy  and  discouraging  apprehensions, 
endeavoured  to  retard,  what  he  could  not  with  any  decency 
absolutely  refuse.1     He  formed  innumerable  pretexts  to 
put  off  the  evil  day ;  and  his  whole  conduct   evidently 
showed,  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  having  these  religious 
differences  decided  by  the  force  of  arms,  than  by  the  power 
of  argument.     He  indeed,  in  the  year  1533,  made  a  pro- 
posal, by  his  legate,  to  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua,  Pla- 
centia,  or  Bologna  ;  but  the  protestants  refused  their  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  an  Italian  council,  and  insisted 
that  a  controversy,  which  had  its  rise  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, should  be  decided  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  pope,  by  his  usual  artifices,  deluded  his  own  promise, 
disappointed  their  expectations,  and  was  cut  off  by  death, 
in  the  year  1534,  in  tne  midst  of  his  stratagems/ 

ix.  His  successor,  Paul  HI.  seemed  to  show  less  re- 
luctance to  the  assembling  a  general  council,  and  appeared 
even  disposed  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  emperor 
in  that  respect.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1535,  he  expressed 
his  inclination  to  convoke  one  at  Mantua ;  and,  the  year 


_^,  '  i  Beside  the  fear  of  seeing  his  authority  diminished  by  a  general  council,  and 
another  reason  engaged  Clement  VII.  to  avoid  an  assembly  of  that  nature  ;  for  being 
conscious  of  the  illegitimacy  of  hi*  birth,  as  Frao  Paulo  observes,  he  had  ground  to  fear 
that  the  Colon  nas,  or  bis  other  enemies,  might  plead  this  circumstance  before  the  coun- 
cil, at  a  reason  for  his  exclusion  from  the  pontificate  ;  since  it  might  be  well  questioned, 
whether  a  oatlorrf  could  be  a  pope,  though  it  is  known,  from  many  instances,  that  apro- 

*  See  ao  ample  account  of  every  thing  relative  to  this  council,  in  Fraq  Paulo's  JKitofy 
<of  thi  Catneil  of  Trent,  book  i. 
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following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  for  that  purpose 
through  ail  the  kingdoms  and  states  under  his  jurisdiction.1 
The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  persuaded  that, 
in  such  a  council,™  all  things  would  be  carried  by  the  vo- 
taries of  Rome,  and  nothing  concluded  but  what  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  ambition  of  the  pontiff^ 
assembled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537.    And  there  they 
protested  solemnly  against  such  a  partial  and  corrupt 
council  as  that  which  was  convoked  by  Paul  III.  but,  at 
the  same  time,  had  a  uew  summary  of  their  doctrine  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  assembled  bi- 
shops, if  it  was  required  of  them.    This  summary,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
is  generally  joined  with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 
x.  During  these  transactions,  two  remarkable  events 
happened,  of  which  the  one  was  most  detrimental 
rami's?    to  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  to  that  of  the 
u»  mat*!**,  reformation  in  particular,  and  produced  in  Ger- 
many, civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  a  most  horrid  kind; 
while  the  other  was  more  salutary  in  its  consequences  and 
effects,  and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  papal  authority 
and  dominion.    The  former  of  these  events  was  a  new 
sedition,  kindled  b  v  a  fanatical  and  outrageous  mob  of  the 
anabaptists ;  and  the  latter,  the  rupture  between  Henry 
VIII.  king  of  England,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose 
jurisdiction  and  spiritual  supremacy  were  publicly  re- 
nounced  by  that  rough  and  resolute  monarch.     In  the 
year  1533,  there  came  to  Munster,  a  city  in  Westphalia,  a 
certain  number  of  Anabaptists,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of 
that  fanatical  tribe  in  the  extravagance  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  phrensy  of  their  disordered  brains,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  their  pretensions  and  projects.    They  gave  them- 
selves out  for  the  messengers  of  heaven,  invested  with  a 


|C7*  1  This  council  was  summoned,  bj  Paul  III.  to  assemble  at  Mantua ;  on  Ike 
S3d  of  May,  1537,  by  a  bull  issued  out  the"  id  of  June  of  the  preceding  year.  Several 
obstacle*  prevented  its  meeting.  Frederie,  duke  of  Mantua,  was  not  much  iodised  to 
receive  at  owe  so  many  guests,  and  some  of  them  turbulent  ones,  into  the  place  of  hit 
TOSaoenee* 


!T>"  m  That  is,  ia  a.  council  assembled  by  the  authoritr  of  the  pope  alone,  and  that 
•bo  in  Italy  ;  two  cirasmstanees  that  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  give  Paul  IIL  OB 
nmdue  iaiuence  in  that  assembly.  The  Protestants  maintained,  that  the  emperor  ofti 
nVe  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  had  a  nsht  to  be  cnXaoriivirdj  concerned  in  oaf- 

iaj  a  rrneraf  cownerf :  and  that  so  mock  Vinr   1 1 1*tin  Ynnm  ijhiims!  mi  i  ilmnwlii 

#■»  of  the  parties  in  the  present  oebate. 
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to  Charles  V.  but,  at  the  same  time,  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  an  illustrious  virgin,  whose  name  was  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  ardently  desired  to  be  divorced  from  the  for- 
mer, that  he  might  render  lawful  his  passion  for  the  latter/1 
For  this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Clement  VII.  in  order  to  obtain  a  dissolution  or  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  alleging,  that  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion restrained  him  from  enjoying  any  longer  the  sweets 
of  connubial  love  with  that  princess,  as  she  had  been  pre- 
viously married  to  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  and  as  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  divine  law  to  contract  wedlock  with  a 
brother's  widow.  Clement  was  greatly  perplexed  upon 
this  occasion,  by  the  apprehension  of  incurring  the  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor,  in  case  his  decision  was  favourable 
to  Henry ;  and  therefore  he  contrived  various  pretexts  to 
evade  a  positive  answer,  and  exhausted  all  his  policy  and 
artifice  to  cajole  and  deceive  the  English  monarch.  Tired 
with  the  pretexts,  apologies,  vain  promises,  and  tardy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Henry  had  recourse,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  to  an  expedient  which 
was  suggested  by  the  famous  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was 
a  secret  friend  to  Luther  and  his  cause,  and  who  was  af- 
terward raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  expedient 
was,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  European 
universities  concerning  the  subject  of  his  scruples.  The 
result  of  this  measure  was  favourable  to  his  views.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  universities  declared  the  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow  unlawful.  Catharine  was  consequently 
divorced  ;  Anne  conducted  by  a  formal  marriage  into  the 
royal  bed,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Clement; 
and  the  English  nation  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 

fCj3*  q  From  Dr.  Moshcim's  manner  of  expressing  himself,  an  uninformed  reader 
might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn  were  the  only  motive  that 
engaged  Henry  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  But  this  representation  of  the 
matter  is  not  accurate.  The  king  had  entertained  scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy 
of  his  marriage,  before  his  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Anne. 
Conversant  in  the  writings  of  Thoma*  Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen,  who  looked  upon 
the  Levitical  law  as  of  moral  and  permanent  obligation,  and  atlcnthc  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  bishop*,  who  declared  his  marriage  unlawful,  the  king  was  filled  with 
anxious  doubts  that  had  made  him  break  off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen,  be- 
fore his  affections  had  been  engaged  by  any  other.  This  appears  by  cardinal  Wolscy's 
proposing  a  marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  which  that  pliant 
courtier  would  never  have  done,  had  he  known  that  the  king's  affections  were  otherwise 
engaged.  After  all  it  is  very  possible  that  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Catharine,  together 
with  the  blooming  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  tended  much  to  animate  Henry's  remorse, 
and  to  render  his  conscience  more  scrupulous.  See  Burnet's  History  of  the.Kcformation. 
Hume'e  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  v  150. 
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pal  authority  alone,  and  also  against  the  place  appointed 
tor  its  meeting,  and  demanded  a  free  and  lawful  council, 
which  should  not  be  biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor  awed  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  protestation 
produced  no  effect ;  Paul  III.  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
issued  out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council/  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor ;  while  this 
prince  endeavoured,  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  1545, 
to  persuade  the  protestants  to  consent  to  the  meeting  of 
this  council  at  Trent.  But  the  protestants  were  fixed  in 
their  resolution,  and  the  efforts  of  Charles  were  vain.  Upon 
which  the  emperor,  who  had  hitherto  disapproved  of  the 
violent  measures  which  were  incessantly  suggested  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  departed  from  his  usual  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  listening  to  the  sanguine  counsels  of  Paul, 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  that  subtile  pontiff,  the  design 
of  terminating  the  debates  about  religion  by  the  force  of 
arms.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  were  the  cnief  protectors  of  the  protestant  cause, 
were  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  they  took  the  pro- 
per measures  to  prevent  their  being  surprised  and  over- 


lr.ZJ^  w  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  having  summoned  successively  a  council  at 
Mantua,  Viccnza,  and  Venice,  without  any  effect,*  this  pontiff  thought  it  necessary  to 
show  the  protestants  that  he  was  not  averse  to  every  kind  of  reformation,  and  there- 
fore appointed  four  cardinals,  and  five  other  persons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  in  genera!,  and  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  particular,  knowing  full  well,  by  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  conclave,  that 
tUU  project  would  come  to  nothing.  Apian,  however,  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  reformation  proposed  in  this  plan  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely superficial  and  partial ;  yet  it  contains  home  particulars,  which  scarcely  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  pens  of  those  that  composed  it.  They  complained,  for 
instance,  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  bishop?,  and  proposed  that  none  should  rc- 

<  cive  orders  but  learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  that  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  proper  masters  to  instruct  the  youth.  They  condemned  translations  from  one 
l»eneficc  to  another,  grants  of  reservation,  nonrr.sidencc,  and  pluralities. — They  pro- 
posed that  some  convents  should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be 
restrained  and  limited  ;  that  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus  should  be  suppressed ;  that  no 
ecclesiastic  should  enjoy  a  benefice  out  of  hi*  own  country  ;  that  no  cardinal  should 
have  a  bishopric  ;  that  the  questors  of  St.  Anthony,  and  several  other  saints,  should  be 
abolished  ;  and,  which  was  the  best  of  all  their  proposals,  that  the  effects  and  personal 
estate  of  ecclcsi*  'n*  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with  complaining 
of  the  prodigious  lumber  of  indigent  and  ragged  priests  that  frequented  St.  Peter* 
rhurth  ;  and  declared,  that  it  was  a  great  scandal  to  see  the  whores  lodged  so  magntfi- 

<  cntly  at  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  street*  on  fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals  and 
oiher  ecclesiastics  accompanied  them  in  a  most  courteous  and  familiar  manner.  The 
several  articles  of  this  plan  of  reformation,  which  Luther  and  Sturmius  of  Strasburg 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  which  indeed  left  unredressed  the  most  intolerable  grievances 
r<f  which  the  protestants  complained,  were  published  at  Antwerp  in  or  about  the  year 
133i»,  with  the  answer  of  CocIiIomis  to  the  objections  of  Sturmius.  They  are  likewise 
prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Crabre,  and  were  afterward  pun- 
ched at  Paris  in  16l2.f 

•  This  conuci)  wan  nrrrr  nsnembh  d. 

'   *""  Pwlir.  in  PphI  Tit.  >'W,/.  /.  VIT\  rnnrrc.  Mod.  HU».  rol.TT\\.v.  SO. 
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whelmed  unawares  by  a  superior  force,  and  accordingly 
raised  an  army  for  their  defence.  While  this  terrible  storm 
was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aversion  to  all  methods  of  vio- 
lence and  force  in  matters  of  religion  was  well  known,  and 
who  recommended  prayer  and  patience  as  the  only  arms 
worthy  of  those  who  had  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity 
at  heart,  was  removed  by  providence  from  this  scene  of 
tumult,  and  the  approaching  calamities  that  threatened  Ins 
country.  He  died  in  peace,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in 
the  year  1546,  at  Aysleben,  the  place  of  his  birth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

% 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR 
OF  SMALCALD  TO  THE  FAMOUS  PACIFICATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE 
PEACE  OF  RELIGION,  CONCLUDED  AT  AUGSBURG. 

i.  The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  resolved  the 
The  com-  destruction  of  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  conn- 
JEST™ l  cil  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  that  assembly  was  to 
ufsmaicaid.  serve  M  a  signal  for  their  taking  arms ;  and  accord- 
ingly, its  deliberations  were  scarcely  begun,  in  the  year 
1546,  when  the  protestants  perceived  undoubted  mans  of 
the  approaching  storm,  and  of  a  formidable  union  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  to  overwhelm  and  crush  them 
by  a  sudden  blow.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  anew  con- 
ference this  very  year,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  between 
some  eminent  doctors  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to  the 
accommodation  of  their  religious  differences ;  but  it  ap- 
peared sufficiently,  both  from  the  nature  of  this  dispute, 
the  manner  it  was  carried  on,  and  its  issue  and  result,  that 
the  matters  in  debate  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  decided  in 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fathers,  assembled 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  promulgated  their  decrees ;  whilst 
the  protestant  princes  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  protested 
against  their  authority,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  this, 
proscribed  by  the  emperor,  who  raised  an  army  to  reduce 
them  to  obeaience. 

ii.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 

led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against  the  emperor, 

£*££*  and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingohtadt  with  great 
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it-    ft  wu  supposed  that  thkwtaildbr^        

tunnies  to  a  general  actio*?  but  *  several  tar-  ■■■•. 
wtMK^p*i^entedab*ide,wM 
it  of  the  corfettemtes,  and  probably,  would  have  been 
intageous  to  their  cause.  Among  tfeae  we  may 
urn  principally,  die  perfidy  of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony, 
*i  teamed  by  the  promises  of  the  etopeiw  dn  the  one 
i,  and  by  hit  own  ambition  aiid«Tance  on  the  other, 
ided  the  electoral  dominions  of  his  tmcle,  John  Frale- 

while  Chat  worthy  prince  was  maintaining  agamsftbg 
>eror  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  Add  to 
the  divisioifc  that  were  fomented  by  the  dissimulation 
le  empetar  among  die  confederate  princes  j  the  failure 
Vance  in  furnishing  die  subsidy  that  mri  beett  promised 
its  monarch ; and  other  incidents  erf  less  moment  AH 
c  things  so  discouraged  the  heads  of  the  nrotestant  par* 
bat  their  army  was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  ejefetor  df 
ony  directed  nk  march  home  ward.  But  be  was  pur- 
ify the  emperor,  who  made  sereral  farced  manmes, 
I  a  Hew  to  ^Ustr^hs  enen^9  before  he  should  hare 
bto  recover  his  yigdur ;  in  which  design  he  was  assist- 
>y  the  fll-grounded  security  of  the  elector,  and;  as  (here 
>o  much  reason  to  think,  by  the  treachery  of  his  officers. 
;  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near  Muhlberg 
he  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1547 ;  and  after  a  bloody 
on,  that  of  the  elector  being  inferior  in  numbers,  was 
rely  defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Philip,  land* 
re  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  protestants,  was  per- 
ded  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son-in-law  Maurice,  now 
lared  elector  of  Saxony/  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
rcy  of  the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this 
consented,  relying  on  the  promise  of  Cnarles  for  obtain- 
forgiveness,  and  being  restored  to  liberty ;  but  notwith- 
iding  these  expectations,  he  was  unjustly  detained  pri- 
er  by  a  scandalous  violation  of  the  most  solemn  conven- 
ts   It  is  said  that  the  emperor  retracted  his  promise,  * 

deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  two 
•man  words,  which  resemble  each  other  ;7  but  this  point 

IP  x  In  the  room  of  John  Frederic,  whom  he  had  to  basely  betrayed. 
J*  y  There  U  scarcely  in  history  any  instance  of  such  a  mean,  perfidious,  and  des- 
:fcehanour  at  that  of  the  emperor  to  the  landarato  in  the  case  now  before  nr. 
•  having  leeatmS  in  public  the  humble  submissions  of  that  unhappy  prince,  made 
i  his  knee*,  ami  tfcat  in  the  moot  respectful  and  affecting  tanas,  and  after  toft* 
in  mtUberfrhjm  whan  treaty,  he  had  turn  ajxeated  ftatw,  without  *fcgx^  %xw 
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of  history  has  not  been  hitherto  so  far  cleared  up,  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  judge  with  certainty  concerning  the  confinement 
of  this  prince,  and  the  real  causes  to  which  it  was  owing/ 
in.  This  revolution  seemed  every  way  adapted  to  com- 
Tb#f.mooi  plete  the  ruin  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  to  crown 
rt^TiM  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  most  tri- 
tbt  iDterim.  umphant  success.  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which 
was  assembled  soon  after,  with  an  imperial  army  at  hand 
to  promote  union  and  despatch,  the  emperor  required  of  the 

f Protestants,  that  they  would  leave  the  decision  of  these  re- 
igious  contests  to  the  wisdom  of  the  council  that  was  to 
meet  at  Trent  The  greatest  part  of  the  members  con- 
sented to  this  proposal ;  and  among  others,  Maurice,  the 
new  elector  or  Saxony,  who  owed  ooth  his  electorate  and 
his  dominions  to  the  emperor,  and  who  was  ardently  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  father-in-law,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse.  This  general  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor  did  not,  however,  produce  the  fruits  that  were  ex- 
pected from  such  a  solemn,  and  almost  universal  approba- 
tion of  the  council  of  Trent  A  plague,  which  manifested 
itself,  or  was  said  so  to  do,  in  that  city,  engaged  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  assembled  fathers  to  retire  to  Bologna,  and  there- 
y  the  council  was,  in  effect,  dissolved ;  nor  could  all  the 
entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  emperor  prevail  upon 
the  pope  to  reassemble  it  again  without  delay.  While 
tilings  were  in  tliis  situation,  aud  the  prospect  of  seeing  a 
council  assembled  was  cast  at  a  distance,  the  emperor 
judged  it  necessary,  during  this  interval,  to  fall  upon  some 
method  of  maintaining  peace  in  religious  matters,  until  the 
decision,  so  long  expected,  should  be  finally  obtained.  It 
was  with  tliis  view  that  he  ordered  Julius  Pflugius,  bishop 
of  Naumburg,  Michael  Sidonius,  a  creature  of  the  pontiff, 
and  John  Agricola,  a  native  of  Aysleben,  to  draw  up  a 
Formulary,  which  might  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  until  a  council 

reason,  nay,  my  pretext,  and  kept  him  for  several  jean  in  a  elote  and  severe  confine- 
ment. When  Maurice  remonstrated  to  the  emperor  agoin«t  this  new  imprisonment, 
the  emperor  answered,  that  he  had  nctcr  promised  that  the  lands; rate  should  not  be 
impruo.ud  antic,  tut  only  that  he  should  be  exempted  from  perpehti!  imprisonment ;  and 
to  support  this  assertion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which  hi*  miniMers,  in  order  to 
■  ludeihe  tru?  meaning  of  the  accommodation,  had  perfidiously  fouled  in  twigtr  gtfanz- 
mu,  which  Minifies  a  perpetmat  prison,  instead  of  rini*ir  •re/ou^nis,  which  means  arty /to- 
wn. ^  This  matter  is  however  contcMcd  by  some  historians. 

*  See  n  tierman  work,  entitled  Be::i  Grc>ch  Vtr'.h'ld  rmtt&cr  ErtrngtVucheix  Kirfm 
grjrct  *:ntfr.    .fm.!J.  p.  *3. 
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should  be  summoned.  As  this  was  only  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment, and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or  per- 
petual institution,  the  rule  in  question  was  called  the  In- 
terim.* 

iv.  This  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  though 
It  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  interests  and  Tb9  ^^ 
pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  yet  the  £i£bp*«dft'* 
ate  to  which  schemes  of  reconciliation  are  often  rfM* 
exposed :  it  pleased  neither  of  the  contending  parties,  but 
was  equally  offensive  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  It  was  however  promulgated  with  solem- 
nity by  the  emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  without  even  deigning  to  ask  the  opi- 
lions  of  the  assembled  princes  and  states,  rose  with  an'air 
rf  authority,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  commissioned  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  diet,  gave  a  formal  and  public  approbation 
;o  this  famous  Interim.*  Thus  were  many  princes  of  the 
empire,  whose  silence,  though  it  proceeded  from  want  of 
courage,  was  interpreted  as  the  mark  of  a  tacit  consent,  en- 
ed  against  then:  will  to  receive  this  book,  as  a  body  of 
lesiastical  law.  The  greatest  part  of  those,  who  had  the 
resolution  to  dispute  the  authority  of  this  imperial  creed, 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  by  the  force  ot  arms  ;  and, 
hence  arose  deplorable  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
which  involved  the  empire  in  the  greatest   calamities. 

iCP  *  This  project  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  to  vent  his  resentment  against  the 
pope,  and  partly  to  answertother  purposes  of  a  more  political  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Formula  ad  Interim,  or  Temporary  rule  of  faith  and  worship,  here  mentioned,  con- 
tained all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  considerably  softened 
and  mitigated  by  the  moderate,  prudent,  and  artful  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed  ; 
terms  quite  different  from  those  that  were  employed,  before  and  after  this  period,  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an  affected  ambiguity  in  many  expressions,  which 
rendered  them  susceptible  of  different  «cnses,  applicable  to  the  sentiments  of  both 
communions,  and  therefore  disagreeable  to  both.  The  Interim  was  composed  with 
that  fraudulent,  specious,  and  seducing  dexterity,  that  in  aftertimes  appeared  in  the 
deceitful  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  M.  Bossuct,  bishop  or  Meaux,  and  it  was 
almost  equally  rejected  by  the  protestants  and  Roman  catholics.    The  cup  was  allow- 


one  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  cup,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  and  to  choose  a  state  of 
marriage,  or  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  he  should  judge  most  fitting.  2.  That  these  grants 
should  remain  in  force  no  longer  than  the  happy  period  when  a  general  council  should 
terminate  all  religious  differences/'  This  second  condition  was  adapted  to  produce 
the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion.  1.1  case  the  future  council  should  think  proper  to 
enjoin  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  declare,  as  it  did  in  effect,  their  marriage  unchristian 
and  unlawful. 

a  See  Jo.  Erdm.  Bieckii  T>  plcx  Interim,  published  in  8?o.  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year 
1721.  Luc.  Osiander  Centuria  XVI.  Histor.  Ecclea.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixriii.  p.  425.  For  an 
account  of  the  authors  and  editions  of  the  book  called  Interim^  see  Die  Danische  Bib- 
.->/£  pnrt  w.  p.  1,  and  part  ri.  p.  18  v. 
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Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  for  some  time  had  held  a 
neutral  conduct,  and  neither  declared  himself  for  those  who 
rejected,  nor  for  those  who  had  adopted  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion assembled,  in  the  year  1548,  the  Saxon  nobility  and 
clergy,  with  Melancthon  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  in 
several  conferences  held  at  Leipsic  and  other  places,  took 
counsel  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  critical 
affair.  The  deliberations,  on  this  occasion,  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  their  result  was  ambiguous ;  for  Melancthon, 
whose  opinion  was  respected  as  a  law  by  the  reformed 
doctors,  fearing  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign  on  the  other,  pro- 
nounced a  sort  of  a  reconciling  sentence,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  offensive  to  no  party.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  whole  of  the  book  called  Interim  could  not,  oy  any 
means,  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  reformation ;  but 
he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
this  book  mij^ht  not  be  approved,  adopted,  and  received, 
as  an  authoritative  rule,  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
essential  points  of  religion,  in  things  that  might  be  consi- 
dered as  accessor}*  or  indifferent/  This'decision,  instead  of 
pacifying  matters,  produced,  on  the  contrary,  new  divi- 
sions, and  formed  a  schism  among  the  followers  of  Luther, 
of  which  farther  mention  shall  be  made  hereafter,  in  die 
History  of  the  Church  established  by  that  reformer.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  schism  placed  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formation in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  circumstances, 
and  might  have  contributed  either  to  ruin  it  entirely,  or  to 
retard  considerably  its  progress,  had  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror been  dexterous  enough  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
these  divisions,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  occasion  that 
was  presented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force  of  the  protest- 
ants  aqainst  themselves. 

v.  Amidst  these  contests  Paul  HI.  departed  this  life  is 
T»«  r-j**  «  the  7ear  1^9,  and  was  succeeded,  the  year  fet 
^£T££«4  lowing,  by  Julius  III.  who,  yielding  to  the  repeat- 
ed and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  emperor, 
consented  to  the  assembling  a  council  at  Trent.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  again  held  under 
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the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  Charles  laid  this  matter 
before  the  states  and  princes  of  the  empire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  princes  gave  their  consent  to  the  convocation 
of  this  council,  to  which  also  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony, 
submitted  upon  certain  conditions.0    The  emperor  then 
concluded  the  diet,  in  the  year  1551,  desiring  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  states  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  ap- 
proaching council,  and  promising  that  he  would  use  his 
most  zealous  endeavours  toward  the  promoting  moderation 
and  harmony,  impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  deliberations 
and  transactions  of  that  assembly.    Upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  diet,  the  protestants  took  the  steps  they  judged 
most  prudent  to  prepare  themselves  for  what  was  to  hap- 
pen.   The  Saxons  employed  the  pen  of  Melancthon,  and 
the  Wurtemberghers  that  of  Bredtius,  to  draw  up  confes- 
sions of  their  faith,  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  new- 
council.  Beside  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  several  doctors  of  that  city  repaired  to  Trent.     The 
Saxon  divines,  with  Melancthon  at  their  head,  set  out  also 
for  that  place,  but  proceeded  in  their  journey  no  further 
than  Nuremberg.  They  had  received  secret  orders  to  stop 
there  ;  for  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the 
emperor's  views  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  reduce  that 
prince  to  a  compliance  with  his  own  projects.    He  there- 
fore \  ielded  in  appearance,  that  lie  might  carry  his  point, 
and  thus  command  in  reality. 

vi.  The  real  views  of  Charles  V.  amidst  the  divisions 
and  trouMes  of  Germany,  which  he  fomented  by  Mvrir. ..... 

negotiations  that  carried  the  outward  aspect  of  a  ££.;,;,:!  J,\fc. 
reconciling  spirit,  will  appear  evidently  to  such  as  * : «  rjr 
consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  times,  and  compare 
the  transactions  of  this  prince,  the  one  with  the  other. 
Relying1  on  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  success  that 
frequently  accompanied  his  enterprises,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  was  highly  imprudent,  Charles  proposed 

I  .  r  Maurice,  wVj  wa*  dnirous  of  regain m ;;  the  esteem  of  tin.  prole-id;*: t  o\'  S*x- 
•*»nyf  *fcich  he  Lai  Iw«t  by  his  perfiiKvn  b?ha%iour  t  >  the  late  ele  tor,  \>'.v.i  1  M;dcn«:. 
his  be»v*!*.*ctor  ami  friend,  gave  hi*  consent  t.»  th.  rociUibli-hinz  the  council  of  Trent, 
uj"..:  the  following  conditions :  1st,  that  thr  p..irt«»  of  doctrine,  wliirh  had  Lien  already 
.•••ci'Kl  thtr..-f  should  he  re-examined,  and  dUcu^ed  a:uw  :  *2dly,  that  this  examina- 
tion *>houi-i  be  undo  in  presence  of  the  protectant  divine*,  or  tbeii  J'-pntic*.  3-Uy,  That 
:h*:  Saxon  protectant*  should  Lave  a  li  «.rty  of  voting  a*  well  a-*  ot  dtliktr*A;n%t  in  tjr 
«.  ouncil  ;  a*id  4th! v,  that  the  pope  riicu'.J  "not  pretend  to  preiid*  in  that  avteiiibly,  either 
in  per-on  or  by  hi-  legates.  Thi*  declaration  of  Mauriee  wa*  p  ad  in  the  diet,  and  Hi; 
•'♦puras  insisted  upon  it»  heing  entered  inl'j  the  r-'si't-.r-.  wai«  h  thv  arcUbuhn>  ,J" 
Wintr,  howeter.  ol:Hirrtfrti'  rcfutc.l 
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however  at  Augsburg,   in   the  year  1555,  was  opened 
by  Ferdinand  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated 
those  deplorable  scenes  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  dis- 
cord, that  had  so  long  afflicted  both  church  and  state,  by 
that  religious  peace,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  se- 
cured to  the  protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  established  this  inestimable  liberty  upon  the  firmest 
foundations.      For    after  various   debates   the  following 
memorable  acts  were  passed  on  the  25th  of  September; 
that  the  protestants  who  followed  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, should  be  for  the  future  considered  as  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of   the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
from  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the  bishops ; 
that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for 
themselves  relating  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline, 
and  worship  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  em- 
pire should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious 
matters,  and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose  doc- 
trine and  worship  they  thought  the  purest  and  the  most 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  ;  and  that  all 
those  who  should  injure  or  persecute-  any  person  under 
religious  pretexts,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions,  should 
he  declared  and  proceeded  against,  as  public  enemies  of 
the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturbers  of  its 
peace.1  The  difficulties  that  were  to  be  surmounted  before 
this  equitable  decision  could  be  procured,  the   tedious 
deliberations,  the  warm  debates,  the  violent  animosities 
and  bloody  wars,  that  were  necessary  to  engage  the  great- 
est part  of  the  German  states  to  consent  to  conditions  so 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  as  well  as  to 
the  sacred  injunctions  of  the  gospel,  show  us  in  a  shocking 
and  glaring  point  of  light,  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  t  hese  miserable  times,  and  stand  upon  record  as  one  of 
the  most  evident. proofs  of  the  necessity  of  the  reformation, 
ix.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Germany, 
-i I*  i*formi-  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  in  England 
rniXnn     deplored  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  and 
ingu....!.      the  aimost  total  extinction  of  true  religion :  and 
seeing  before  their  eyes  the  cause  of  popery  maintained  by 
the  terror  of  bloody  persecution,  and  daily  victims  brought 
to  the  stake,  to  expiate  the  pretended  crime  of  preferring 


/  Svc  Jo.   Sriiiitori  "Liher  de   Pace   Rtlijcvosa,  \>vi\A\AieAi  \v\  4ta.  ul  VV&  n 
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reformer  set  out  from  Geneva  for  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1559,  and,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  inspired  the 
people,  by  his  private  exhortations  and  his  public  dis- 
courses, with  such  a  violent  aversion  to  the  superstitious 
of  Rome,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Scotch  nation  aban- 
doned them  entirely,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
total  extirpation  of  popery.1  From  this  period  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
that  had  been  established  at  Geneva  by  the  ministry  of 
Calvin,  has  been  maintained  in  Scotland  with  invincible 
obstinacy  and  zeal,  and  every  attempt  to  introduce  into 
that  kingdom  the  rites  and  government  of  the  church  of 
England  has  proved  impotent  and  unsuccessful.11 

i  See  Nc&I'a  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  232,  234,  569.  Oaldcrwood'a  His- 
•orj  of  Scotland'.*  Reformation,  published  in  folio  at  London,  in  the  year  1CS0.  Gcorg. 
tlttchanani  Rerum  Scoticar.  Hist.  lib.  xvj.  p.  313,  edit.  Ruddimon.  folio.  Melville's  Mc- 
moirSy  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

FCZp  k  The  indignation  of  the*  people,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  rices  of  the 
clergy,  wan  soon  transferred  to  their  ptrsons,  and  settled  at  last,  by  a  transition  not  un- 
usual, upon  the  qffice*  they  enjoyed ;  and  thus  the  effects  of  the  reformation  eitended 
not  only  to  the  doctrine,  but  also  to  the  government  of  the  popish  church.     But  in 
Germany,  England,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  its  operations  were  checked  by  the 
power  and  policy  of  their  princes,  and  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  which  appears  to  he 
the  most  conformable  to  the  practice  of  tli<:  church,  since  Christ utility  became  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  still  continued,  in  these  countries,  under 
certain   limitations.      The  ecclesiastical  government  was  copied  after  the  civil j  and 
the  dioccs*cs  and  jurisdictions  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishop*,  corresponded  with 
the  division  and  constitution  of  the  empire.     In  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries, 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  a  republican  policy  gave  fuller  scope  to  the  reformers  ;  and 
thus  all  pre-eminence  of  order  in  the  church  waj  destroyed,  and  that  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  established,  which  has  been  since  called  Presbyterian.     The  situa- 
tion of  the  primitive  church,  oppressed  by  continual  persecutions,  and  obliged  by  their 
•tfferiugs  to  be  contended  with  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple,  and  with  n 
parity  of  rank,  for  want  of  ambition  to  propose  or  power  to  support  a  subordination, 
suggested  without  doubt  the  idea  of  this  latter  system  ; .  though  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allege  this  consideration,  as  a  victorious  argument  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  ism  ;  be- 
cause a  change  of  circumstances  will  sometimes  justify  a  change  in  the  methods  and 
plans  of  government.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  received  the 
decision*  of  Calvin  with  an  amazing  docility,  restored  this  Presbyterian,  or  republican 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy;   Knox  studied,  admired,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  of  whom  some  bated 
the  persons,  while  others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  dignified    clergy.      But  in  intro- 
ducing this  system,  the  Scottish   reformer  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  the  ancient  form  j  but  instead  of  bishops,  proposed  the  establishment  of  ten 
superintendents,  to   inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy,  to  preside  in  the 
inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  without  pretending  to  claim  either  a  scat  in  parlia- 
ment, or  the  revenues  and  dignity  of  the  former  bishops.     This  proposal  was  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  a  convention  of  estates,  which  was  held  in  the  year  15G1  ;  and  what 
it  contained,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline,  would  have  easily 
obtained  the  sanction  of  that  assembly,  had  not  a  design  to  recover  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  been  insi- 
nuated in  it.     After  this,  at  certain  periods,  the  name  of  bishops  was  revived,  but  with- 
out the  prerogatives,  jurisdiction,  or  revenues  that  were  formerly  appropriated  to  that 
ffrder.    They  were  made  subject  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  and  their  power 
was  diminished  from  day  to  dav,  until  their  name  as  well  as  their  order  was  abolished . 
at  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  Presbytcrianism  established  in  Scotland  by  the  laws  of  tin* 
.-late.     See  Robertson'*  History  of  Scotland,  pas-im. 
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\i.  The  cause  of  the*  reformation  underwent,  in  Ireland, 
the  same  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  that  had  at- 
luin-bmi.  tended  it  in  Kndand.  When  Ilcnrv  VIII.  after 
the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority,  was  declared  supreme 
head,  upon  earth,  of  the  church  of  England,  George  Brown, 
a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  began  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy.  lie  purged 
the  churches  of  his  diocess  from  superstition  in  all  its  va- 
rious forms,  pulled  down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished 
absurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and  bv  the  influence  as  well  as 
authority  he  had  in  Ireland,  caused  the  king's  supremacy  to 
be  acknowledged  in  that  nation.1  Henry  showed  soon  af- 
ter, that  this  supremacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he  ba- 
nished the  monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  confiscated  their  re* 
venues,  and  destroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  still  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  removal  of 
popish  superstitions,  by  the  zealous  labours  of  bishop 
H row ii,  and  the  auspicious  encouragement  he  granted  to 
all  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation. 
But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince,  and  the  accession  of 
his  sister  to  the  throne,  changed  the  face  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  had  done  in  England.1"    Mary  pursued  with  fire 

■;  ;"  1  Th1  learned  anil  piou*  primate  l'sh«r.  in  hi*  Memoirs  of  the  ecrlesia«tical  if* 
siits  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  bishop  Broun  in  tin-  follow  11115  manner;  "  George  Brown 
urn-  a  man  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  in  hi-  act*  and  deed*  plain  downright,  to  the 
poor  merciful  and  companionate,  pitying  the  state  and  eondilion  of  the  soul*  of  the 
people,  and  :uhi«in-  them,  when  he  was  provincial  of  the  Augustine  order  in  England, 
in  make  their  application  soleU  to  Christ ;  which  advice  eominp;  to  the  ears  of  Henry 
\  III.  Ik*  Ium  nine  a  fawmritc,  and  was  made  arrhhi-diop  of  Dublin.  With  i  11  fit  e  year> 
alter  In*  enjoyed  that  >ee,  he  caused  all  superstitious  relics  and  iinair^*  to  be  removed  out 
•>f  the  two  cathedral**  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  all  the  churches  in  hi*  diocese  ;  and  caused 
the  Mi  commandments  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  creid  to  be  placed  in  gilded  frames 
about  the  altars,  lie  was  the  fir.-t  that  turned  from  the  Kumi>h  religion  of  the  clergy 
hr re  in  In  land,  to  embrace  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England."*  See  a  very 
<  uriuii<t  pamphlet  in  the  fifth  wduuie  ol'  the  llarlciau  MUccliany,  p.  »»5>,  entitled,  Hi*- 
J  Mieal  Collections  ol  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Ate. 

■i  *  m  Here  Dr.  Mn*»hriin  ha«  fallen  into  a  mt-takr,  bv  not  distin^uirhinc:  between 
:\e  ./••5f\**i*  of  the  tpieen,  which  were  ij.detd  cruel,  and  their  ertcvHeri,  nlmh  was  hap- 
t>.!\  and  provident mlU  prevented.  Tin**  appears  from  a  very  singular  and  cnmieil  a«J- 
lenMire,  of  which  th«  account,  as  it  has  been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard,  earl 
i«f  Cork,  and  is  to  be  found  amoii£  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  .lame*  Ware,  ••*  a-  follows; 

"  tpieen  Man,  hat  im:  dealt  severely  with  the  protestant  in  England,  about  the  latter 
end  o|  her  rcun,  Mgncd  a  commisMon  to  take  the  same  course  wuh  them  in  Ireland;  and 
■o  t\ei ute  the  same  wuh  ^re.ittr  foreo,  «dte  nominates  Dr.  iV-e  o:u  01"  the.  commission- 

•  »*>-.     This  doctor  coming  with  the  c>mmi«Moii  to  Chester  oil  hi*  ,io'irnt\,  the  mayor  of 
1h.1t  ei:v,  hearing  that  her  ni:\ic«ty  wa-  j-ondin.;  a  m-^en^r  into  Ireland,"  and  he  being  * 

•  .111rct1m.u1,  w.iitid  on  the  debtor,  who,  in  di^cours*  with  tii^  nnyor.  lake th  out  of* 
.  ','hrh.t;!  ;i  |(  .if her  box.  >i\iiv*  untohiui.  '  Here  is  ;\  voiuiuUmuii  that  shall  lash  the  here* 
•/»  *  of  firf.uii).'  eallii**  the  protectants  t*.y  tVvt  u\\c.    'Y\\e  *£cio\  \\*wv*\\  cK  \\\«i  \flmR. 

•  »  •  i*'»'f  .'•: . :,.,]  • )  ti...   m-t^-v  ve'.iiv*^.  »\  aV>*\vcVr-^  \Vc  AVct  •cwv^W&w'V.- 


and  sword,  and  all  the  marks  of  unrelenting  vengeance, 
the  promoters  of  a  pure  and  rational  religion,  and  deprived 
Brown  and  other  protestant  bishops  of  their  dignities  in 
the  church.  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  gave  a  new  and 
a  deadly  blow  to  popery,  which  was  again  recovering  its 
force,  and  arming  itself  anew  with  the  authority  of  the 
throne  ;  and  the  Irish  were  obliged  again  to  submit  to  the 
form  of  worship  and  discipline  established  in  England.1" 

xu.  The  reformation  had  not  been  long  established  hi 
Britain,  when  the  Belgic  provinces,  united  by  a  Th,  „ror. 

with-  El^u™ 


srto  which  the  religion  of  Rome  wane 
that  spirit  of  hbertjr.and independence  which  reJgaed.JB 
fcn  tnaahitinln  Dfttetoy  rnnnfrirn,  took  the  most  viol!** 


i  to  dispel  it  Forlbis  purpose  he  augmented  die 
lumbex  of  the  bishop*,  enacted  the  most  severe  and  barba- 
mu  kura  again-tall  umovaton  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
seeded  that  umjust  and  inhuman  tribunal  of  the  mquiaition, 
rhich  would  intimidate  and  tame,  as  he  thought,  the  manly 
rpirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people.  But  his 
measures,  in  this  respect,  were  as  unsuccessful  as  they  were 
absurd ;  bis  furious  and  intemperate  zeal  for  the  super- 

nsasia  of  the  nut,  then  a  citixen  in  Dublin,  ni  much  troubled  at  the  doctor1*  word,  ; 
M  witching  bar  convenient  time,  while  t be  major  took  his  leaie,  and  the  doctor  com- 
dnncnted  kin  down  the  ■tabs,  she  openi  the  lira,  take*  the  commiiiion  out,  and 
rincua  in  ueu  thereof  a  ■heat  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the 
Wave  of  dab*  betas;  faced  oppermoit.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  bis  chamber,  sus- 
■ectint'notbhw  of  what  bad  Men  dons,  put  up  the  box  a*  formerly.  The  next  day  going 
lo  the  waster  side,  wind  and  weather  icrriug  him,  be  sail*  toward  Ireland,  and  landed 
in  Ihe  7th  of  October,  1SSB,  at  Dublin.  Than  coming  to  the  cattle,  tbe  lord  Fiti  Wal- 
ler, being  lord  deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and  tbe  prity  council ;  who 
roaring  in  after  be  bad  njade  a  ipeecb  relating  upon  what  account  be  came  over,  he 
liaamta  the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy,  who,  causing  It  to  "be  opened,  that  the  secretary 
night  rand  tbe  eoanxriaakiB,  there  was  nothing  tare  a  pack  of  cards  with  tbe  knare  of 
Mm  npftxmont ;  which  mot  only  itartled  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  but  tbe  doctor, 
■ho  Miirid  them  ha  bad  a  cesnmiuion,  but  knaw  not  how  it  was  gone ;  then  Ihe  lord 
'■■tj  reade  answer,  "Let  at  hare  another  communion,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  carda  in 
ba  naaan  while.  The  doctor,  being  troubled  in  hi*  mind,  went  away,  and  relumed  into 
iaghnad  ;  and,  coding  to  Ihe  court,  obtained  another  communion  ;  but  staying  for  a 
rbai  est  the  water  aida,  new*  came  to  him  that  the  queen  wai  dead  ;  and  thus  God 
ir ui  11  ad  the  protestant*  of  Ireland." 

finnan  Frlr**— *  was  *o  delighted  with  thin  story,  which  was  related  to  her  by  lord 
■i»x  Walter  am  bis  return  to  England,  that  ihe  sent  for  Eliiabe th  Edmonds,  whose  hus- 
■uart*  mmea  was  Matterthad,  and  gare  her  a  pension  of  forty  pound*  during  her  life. 
Sen  Cox,  BMnwt*  Jnjiet**,  or  History  of  Ireland,  fcc  rnL  U.  p.  308.     Harlemn  Mi*- 


jellsnj,  <roL  r.  p.  SB 
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stitions  of  Rome  accelerated  their  destruction,  and  the  pa- 
pal authority,  which  had  only  been  in  a  critical  state,  was 
reduced  to  a  desperate  one,  by  the  very  steps  that  were  de- 
signed to  support  it.  The  nobility  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  in  the  year  1566,  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  these  tyrannical  and  barbarous  edicts ;  but  theif 
solicitations  and  requests  being  treated  with  contempt, they 
resolved  to  obtain  by  force,  what  they  hoped  to  have  gain- 
ed from  clemency  and  justice.  They  addressed  themselves 
to  a  free  and  an  abused  people,  spurned  the  authority  of  a 
cruel  yoke,  and  with  an  impetuosity  and  vehemence  that 
were  perhaps  excessive,  trampled  upon  whatever  was  held 
sacred  or  respectable  by  the  church  of  Rome.0  To  quell 
these  tumults,  a  powerful  army  was  sent  from  Spam,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  horrid  bar- 
barity and  sanguinary  proceedings  kindled  that  long  and 
bloody  war  from  which  the  powerful  republic  of  the  Uni-  ; 
ted  Provinces  derived  its  origin,  consistence,  and  grandeur. 
It  was  the  heroic  conduct  of  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of 
Orange,  seconded  by  the  succours  of  England  and  France, 
that  delivered  this  state  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  And  &0 
sooner  was  this  deliverance  obtained,  than  the  reformed  re* 
ligion  as  it  was  professed  in  Switzerland,  was  established 
in  the  United  Provinces  ;p  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  uni- 
versal toleration  granted  to  those  whose  religious  senti- 
ments were  of  a  different  nat  ure,  whether  they  retained  the 
faith  of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  reformation  in  another 
form,q  provided  still  that  they  made  no  attempts  against 

KT  o  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  here  to  distinguish  too  little  between  the  spirit  or  the  no* 
bility  and  that  of  the  multitude.     Nothing  was  more  temperate  and  decent  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  tumultuous  and  irregular  than  the  be- 
haviour of  the  latter.    While  the  multitude  destroyed  churches,  pulled  down  monas- 
teries, broke  the  images  used  in  public  worship,  abused  the  officers  of  the  inquisition, 
and  committed  a  thousand  enormities,  the  effects  of  furious  resentment  and  brutish 
rage  ;  the  nobility  and  more  opulent  citizens  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
prudence.    Though  justly  exasperated  against  a  despotic  and  cruel  government,  they 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  popular  tumults  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.    Nay, 
many  of  them  united  their  counsels  and  forces  with  those  of  the  governess,  the  ihilibisi 
of  Parma,  to  restrain  the  seditious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.      The  print*  if 
Orange  and  count  Egmont,  whose  memories  will  lire  for  ever  in  the  grateful  r 
brance  of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  be  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  heroic  patriotism  and  _ 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  signalized  their  moderation  upon  this  occasion,  nod  ~.„. 
the  chief  instruments  of  the  repose  that  ensued.    Their  opposition  to  the  government 
proceeded  from  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  lie cntiowi 
ness  and  rebellion ;  and  such  was  their  influence  and  authority  among  the  people,  that, 
kad  the  imperious  court  of  Spain  condescended  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions,  the 
pebltc tnnquillity  migfathaTe  been  again rettore^nd^e^fi^^^^V^^  v^^fe^tWr 
regained     See  Le  Ctere,  HUMrt  dt»  Proi,  Un.  tar.  \.  n An.  > 

p  In  the  year  1573. 

£7"  q  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  foe  totars&on  fosX^raa  sjcnxAsA  to  *» 
Woman  catholics,  and  that  which  the  glnabcmtittsf  Lutherans,  %xA  titan  ^tQte*\M&i«4 
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mMkaaty  oftthe  gownwocnT  «^the  tranquillity  of  the 

Me/   ■  ■'-■"■:    ^ 

m.  The  rcfornntion  made1  a  riWaMwihlfi  progres*  k 
■i  and  Italy  MMk  after  die  rupture  betveea  *, —^ 
her  and  the  ttNuin  pontiff:  b  *tt  the  jm*  SfttST 
ea  of  Italy,  Wl  «i we  esporitflf 4  the  terri*  ■*»* 
»  of  VWgN*  Tuscsaiy,  and  Haplae,  the  religion  <af 
ne  lost  grattnd,  and  g^eatttmibera  trf  persons,  of  all 
to  and  ondtps»  eotoreaaed  an  aversion  to  the  papal  yoke. 
Miw  jfie  to  rioieot  and  dangerous  commotions  m  the 
rdmootifwlesuithe  year  1540,  of  whkh  the  principal 
ion  were  Bernard  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr,  who,  in 
r,  public  diaeoumes  from  the  pulpit,  exhausted  all  the 
►  erf  their  irresistible  eloquence  in  exposing  the 
r  of  the  reignte  superstition.  These  tumults 
eased  with  much  difficulty  by  the  united  efforts  Jif 
fteo  V.  and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo/  ffk 
srd  places  the  popes  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  tie 
tnafion,  by  letting  loose*  upon  die  pretended  heretfftb 
r  Moody  mpnnior$%  who  spread  toe  marks  of  their 
J  barbarity  through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy*  These  * 
lidable  ministers  of  superstition  put  so  many  to  death, 
perpetrated,  on  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  such 
id  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  that  most  of  the  re* 
lists  consulted  their  safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while 
srs  returned  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  exter- 
appearance.  But  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  which 
ktened  back  into  the  profession  of  popery  several  pro- 
ants  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  could  not  penetrate  into  the 
fdom  of  Naples,  nor  could  either  the  authority  or  en- 
ties  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  engage  the  Neapolitans  to 
it  within  their  territories  either  a  court  of  inquisition, 
ven  visiting  inquisitors/ 

sd.  They  were  all  indiscriminately  excluded  from  the  ciril  employments  of  thft 
;  bat  though  they  were  equally  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  Utter 
^emitted  to  enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner  thtft 
maer,  from  whom  the  churches  were  taken,  and  whose  religions  assemblies  were 
ad  to  private  conventicle*,  which  had  no  external  resemblance  of  the  edifices 
|  set  apart  for  divine  worship.  . 

ee  a  further  account  of  this  matter  in  Gerard  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformatio^ 
Netherlands,  of  which  there  was  a  French  abridgment  published  at  Amsterdam* 
ee  vdbuaes  ISmo,  in  the  year  1730.    The  original  work  was  published  in  Datab, 
ir  vokumes  4to.  «... 

ee  Giamiftne,  HisMre  Civile  du  Roytumt  di  MapUt,  torn*  iv,  p.  108.    Vto*  QlhaW 
*»  Jfrtetico,  torn.  ii.  p.  524. 

1  //  was  an  Attempt  to  introduce  a  Jtainan  inquisitor  into  tha  e\ty  ot  l&v$ft*i 
operijr  speskhog,  produced  tin  tumult  and  sedition  which  TVt.  Mwtotwa  **^ 
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The  eyes  of  several  persons  in  Spain  were  opened  upon 
the  truth,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  con- 
troversies between  Luther  and  Rome  had  excited  in  Eu- 
rope, but  even  by  those  very  divines,  which  Charles  V. 
had  brought  with  turn  into  Germany  to  combat  the  pretended 
heresy  of  the  reformers.  For  these  Spanish  doctors  'im- 
bibed this  heresy  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated  it 
more  or  less,  on  their  return  home,  as  appears  evidently 
from  several  circumstances.11  But  the  inquisition,  which 
could  not  gain  any  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
reigned  triumphant  in  Spain ;  and  by  racks,  gibbets,  stakes, 
and  other  such  formidable  instruments  of  its  method  of  per* 
suading,  soon  terrified  the  people  back  into  popery,  and 
suppressed  the  vehement  desire  they  had  of  changing  a 
superstitious  worship  for  a  rational  religion." 

Lutes  in  this  section  to  the  pulpit  discourses  or  Ochino  and  Martyr ;  for  these  famous 
preachers,  and  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  with 
great  art,  prudence,  and  caution,  and  converted  many  secretly,  without  giving  pabtte 
offence.    The  emperor  himself,  who  beard  him  at  Naples,  declared,  that  "he  preached 
with  such  spirit  and  devotion  as  was  sufficient  to  make  the  very  stones  weep."  After 
Ochino's  departure  from  Naples,  the  disciples  he  had  formed  gave  private  instruction! 
to  others,  among  whom  were  some  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  distinrtioa, 
who  began  to  form  congregations  and  conventicles.    This  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
viceroy  Toledo,  who  published  a  severe  edict  against  heretical  books,  ordered  some  pro- 
ductions of  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  to  be  publicly  burnt,  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye    1 
on  all  kinds  of  literature,  suppressed  several  academies,  which  had  been  erected 
about  this  time  by  the  nobility  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  and,  having  received 
orders  from  the  emperor  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  desired  pope  Paul   III.  to  send 
from  Rome  to  Naples  a  deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunal.     It  was  this  that  excited 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  this  branch  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  the  Neapolitans  never  were  patient  enough  to  suffer,  and  which,  on 
many  occasions,  they  had  opposed  with  vigour  and  success.     Hostilities  ensued,  which 
were  followed  by  an  accommodation  of  matters  and  a  general  pardon  ;  while  the  em- 
peror and  viceroy,  by  this  resolute  opposition,  were  deterred  from  their  design  of  in- 
troducing this  despotic  tribunal  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Several  other  attempts 
were  afterward  made,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  It.  til.  IV.  and  Charles  II.  to  esta- 
blish the  inquisition  in  Naples  ;  but,  by  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  people,  they 
ail  proved  ineffectual.     At  length  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  this  pre- 
sent century,  published  an  edict,  expressly  prohibiting  all  causes,  relating  to  the  holy 
faith,  to  be  tried  by  any  persons,  except  the  archbishops  and  bishops  as  ordinaries.    See 
Giannone,  Hirtoire  dt  JtopUt,  livr.  xxii    sect.  8  and  3.     Modem  Univ.  Jfisfory,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  873,  &c.  edit,  octavo. 

iCP  u  This  appears  from  the  unhappy  end  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  had  attended 
Charles  V.  and  followed  him  into  his  retirement.     No  sooner  was  the  breath  of  that 
monarch  out,  than  they  were  put  into  the  inquisition,  and  were  afterward  casnarittad 
to  the  flames,  or  sent  to  death  in  other  forms  equally  terrible.    Such  was  the  tew)  of 
Augustin  Casal,  the  emperor's  preacher ;  of  Constantine  Pontius,  his  confessor ;  of 
the  learned  Egidius,  whom  he  bad  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa  ;  of  Bartho- 
lomew de  Caranxa,  a  Dominican,  who  bad  been  confessor  to  king  Philip  and  queen 
.Mary,  with  above  twenty  more  of  less  note.  All  this  gave  reason  to  presume  that  Charles 
V.  died  a  protectant.      Certain  it  is,  that  he  knew  well  the  corruptions  and  frauds 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  pretestant  faith ;  though 
business,  ambition,  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  education,  may  hare  blinded  him  for  a 
while,  until  leisure,  retirement,  the  absence  of  wotVoAj  XfeuvvVa^xoi^aiv^^Ja*  w^raask  «£ 
demtb,  removed  the  vail,  and  led  him  to  mise  an(V  aenoM^tttletVSotia.  ^^^wt«^%\Kflfcfrt 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  book  cited  in  tiic  foWowroa;  note. 
▼  >>e  Ifejifo*,  his   Spanish  MattytoV»tv,\i\\iwWwcO\w^wTv^.\»>\»^-*v\.^ 


>»vuw«  V     w>*r«J^Ji   v  w«      «*«      %AA%* 


and  progress  of  the  reformation  will  ingenuously  ac- 
wledge,  that  wisdom  and  prudence  did  not  always  at- 
l  the  transactions  of  those  that  were  concerned  in  this 
ious  cause ;  that  many  things  were  done  with  violence, 
?rity,  and  precipitation ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  that 
ral  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  great  revolution  were 
ated  more  by  the  impulse  of  passions,  and  views  of 
•est,  than  by  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
•  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  wise  and  candid  observer 
kings  will  own,  as  a  most  evident  and  incontestable 
1,  that  many  things,  which,  when  .stripped  of  the  cir- 
stances  and  motives,  that  attended  them,  appear  to  us 
lis  time  as  real  crimes,  will  be  deprived  of  their  enor- 
f9  and  even  acquire  the  aspect  of  noble  deeds,  if  they 
considered  in  one  point  of  view  with  the  times-  and 
es  in  which  they  were  transacted,  and  with  the  frauds 
crimes  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  creatures,  by 
;h  they  were  occasioned.  But  after  all,  in  defending 
cause  of  the  reformation,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
nd,  in  all  things,  the  moral  characters  of  its  promoters 
instruments.  These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct. 
\  most  just  and  excellent  cause  may  be  promoted  with 
views  and  from  sinister  motives,  without  losing  its 
ire,  or  ceasing  to  be  iust  and  excellent.     The  true  state 
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CONCERNING  THE  SPIRIT  1NO  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FIRST  REFORMERS,  AND  THE 
CHARGE  OF  ENTHUSIASM,  t.  t.  FANATICISM,  THAT  HAS  BEEN  BROUGHT 
AOAIN3T  THEM  BY  A  CELEBRATED  AUTHOR. 

i.  The  candour  and  impartiality  with  which  Dr.  Mo* 
sheim  represents  the  transactions  of  those  who  were  agents 
and  instruments  in  bringing  about  the  reformation,  are 
highly  laudable.  He  acknowledges  that  imprudence,  pas- 
sion, and  even  a  low  self-interest,  mingled  sometimes  tneir 
rash  proceedings  and  ignoble  motives  in  this  excellent 
cause  :  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  subordination  and  connexions  of  civil  society,  that 
many  improper  instruments  and  agents  are  set  to  work  in 
all  great  and  important  revolutions,  whether  of  a  religious 
or  political  nature.  When  great  men  appear  in  these 
revolutions,  they  draw  after  them  their  dependents ;  and 
the  unhappy  effects  of  a  party  spirit  are  unavoidably  dis- 
played in  the  best  cause.  The  subjects  follow  their 
prince ;  the  multitude  adopt  the  system  of  their  leaders, 
without  entering  into  its  true  spirit,  or  being  judiciously 
attentive  to  the  proper  methods  of  promoting  it;  and 
thus  irregular  proceedings  are  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  truth.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  important 
revolution  that  delivered  a  great  part  of  Europe  from 
the  ignominious  yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Tne  sove- 
reigns, the  ecclesiastics,  the  men  of  weight,  piety,  and 
learning,  who  arose  to  assert  the  rights  of  numan  nature* 
the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  exercise  of 
religious  liberty,  came  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy 
with  a  multitude  of  admirers,  dependents,  and  friends, 
whose  motives  and  conduct  cannot  be  entirely  justified. 
Beside,  when  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened  upon 
the  iniquitous  absurdities  of  popery,  and  upon  the  tyranny 
and  insolence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  set  bounds  to  tVie  lnd^ita&wi  ol  toi  mam^ 
Htul  tumultuous  multitude,  'who  arc  i^Xvk^v  \rcwve,  \*  **• 
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tremes,  generally  pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless 
ferocity,  and  too  rarely  distinguish  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.  In  a  word,  many  things 
which  appear  to  us  extremely  irregular  in  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  some  of  the  instruments  qf  our  happy  refor- 
mation, will  be  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  situation  of  the  contending 

Sarties,  the  barbarous  provocations  of  popery,  and  the  in* 
rmities  of  human  nature,  be  duly  ana  attentively  consi- 
dered. 

The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  first  and  principal  reformers,  who  arose  in  times 
of  darkness  and  despair  to  deliver  oppressed  kingdoms 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  upon  what  principles  a 
Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a  Calvin,  a  Meiancthon,  a  Bucer,  &c. 
embarked  in  the  arduous  cause  of  the  reformation  ?  This 
question  indeed  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  defence  of 
the  reformation,  which  rests  upon  the  strong  foundations 
of  Scripture  and  reason,  and  whose  excellence  is  absolute- 
ly independent  of  the  virtues  of  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  promoting  it.  Bad  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  embarked 
in  the  best  causes  ;  as  such  causes  afford  the  most  specious 
mask  to  cover  mercenary  views,  or  to  disguise  ambitious 
purposes.  But,  until  the  more  than  Jesuitical  ami  disin- 
genuous Philips  resumed  the  trumpet  of  calumny,  even 
the  voice  of  popery  had  ceased  to  attack  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  leading  reformers. 

These  eminent  men  were  indeed  attacked  from  another 
quarter,  and  by  a  much  more  respectable  writer.  The 
truly  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  so  justly  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  first  favourites  of  the  historical  muse,  has,  in  his  Histo- 
ry of  England,  and  more  especially  in  the  History  of  the 
houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  represented  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  first  reformers  in  a  point  of  view,  which  un- 
doubtedly shows,  that  he  had  not  considered  them  with 
that  close  and  impartial  atteution  that  ought  always  to 
precede  personal  reflections.  He  has  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  superstition  and  enthusiasm  are  two  species  of  re- 
ligion  that  stand  in  diametrical  oppositim  to  each  other  ; 
and  seems  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  former  is  the 
genius  of  popery,  and  the  latter  the  characteristic  of  the 

a  Sec  the  rations  answers  that  were  made  to  this  biosrapher  by  tbe  u\£eiv\o>i*  Vlx . 
coZrorrriCrar"eti  Dr'  JVw'   "'"'  °ther  comn^^^h^  writer-,  *Uo  Vtvvc  *ww«&*&*V 
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reformation.  Both  the  principle  and  its  application  must 
appear  extremely  singular ;  and  three  sorts  of  persons 
must  be  more  especially  surprised  at  it. 

First,  persons  of  a  philosophical  turn,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  study  human  nature,  and  to  describe  with  pre- 
cision both  its  regular  and  eccentric  movements,  must  be 
surprised  to  see  superstition  and  fanaticism '  represented 
as  opposite  and  jarring  qualities.  They  have  been  seen 
often  together,  holding  with  each  other  a  most  friendly 
correspondence  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  consider  their  nature 
and  their  essential  characters,  their  union  will  appear  not 
only  possible,  but  in  some  cases  natural,  if  not  necessary. 
Superstition,  which  consists  in  false  and  abject  notions  of 
the  Deity,  in  the  gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of  invisible 
beings,  and  in  the  absurd  rites  that  these  notions  and  these 
fears  naturally  produce,  is  certainly  at  the  root  of  various 
branches  of  fanaticism.  For  what  is  fanaticism  but  the  vi- 
sions, illuminations,  impulses,  and  dreams  of  an  overheated 
fancy,  converted  into  rules  of  faith,  hope,  worship,  and 
practice  ?  This  fanaticism,  as  it  springs  up  in  a  melan- 
choly or  a  cheerful  complexion,  assumes  a  variety  of  as- 
pects, and  its  morose  ana  gloomy  forms  are  certainly  most 
congenial  with  superstition,  in  its  proper  sense.  It  was  pro- 
bably this  cdnsideration  that  led  the  author  of  the  article 
fanaticism,  in  the  famous  Dictionnaire  Encyclopediquty 
published  at  Paris,  to  define  itc  as  "  a  blind  and  passionate 
zeal,  which  ariseth  from  superstitious  opinions,  and  leads 
its  votaries  to  commit  ridiculous,  unjust,  and  cruel  actions, 
not  only  without  shame,  but  even  with  certain  inter- 
nal feelings  of  joy  and  comfort ;"  from  which  the  author 
concludes,  that  "fanaticism  is  really  nothing  more  than 
superstition  set  in  motion."  This  definition  unites  per- 
haps too  closely  these  two  kinds  of  false  religion,  whose 
enormities  have  furnished  very  ill-grounded  pretexts  for 
discrediting  and  misrepresenting  the  true.    It  is  however 


b  I  use  the  word  fanaticism  here,  instead  of  cntkusiasm,  to  prevent  all  ami 
because,  as  shall  be  shown  presently,  Mr.  Hume  takes  enthusiasm  in  its  worst 
when  he  applies  it  to  the  reformers  ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to,  but 
is  perfectly  synonymous  with  fanaticism.  Beside,  this  latter  term  is  used  indiscrisju* 
nately  with  enthusiasm,  by  this  celebrated  historian,  in'  characterizing  the  reforma- 
tion. 

c  The  words  of  the  original  arc,  "  Le  fanatisme  est  un  zele  aveugle  et  passionne,  qui 
nstit  des  opinions  aupcrstitieuscs,  et  fail  commeltre  d?s  actions  ridicule*,  injustes  et  cra- 
eJIea,  Don  aeulemcnt  sans  honte,  maVs  arte  une  aorVe  fa  '^i  t\  fa  c<m.v&&YWu  V*.W 
tmtisme  d one  n'est  que  la  superstition  tn\«t  en  TnovneuitTiV.* 


a  testimony,  from  oue  of  the  pretended  oracles  of  modem 
philosophy,  iu  favour  of  the  compatibility  of  fanaticism 
with  superstition.  These  two  principles  are  evidently  dis- 
tinct; because  superstition  is,  generally  speaking,  the  effect 
of  ignorance,  or  of  a  judgment  perverted  by  a  sour  and 
splenetic  temper ;  whereas  fanaticism  is  the  offspring  of 
an  inflamed  imagination,  and  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
superstition,  i.  e.  no  false  or  gloomy  notions  of  the  Divi- 
nity. But  though  distinct,  thev  are  not  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lend,  on  many  occasions, 
mutual  strength  and  assistance  to  each  other. 

If  persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  precision  will 
not  relish  the  maxim  of  the  celebrated  writer  which  I  hare 
been  now  considering,  so  neither  in  the  second  place  can 
those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  look  upon 
superstition  as  a  more  predominant  characteristic  of  popery 
than  fanaticism  ;  and  yet  this  is  a  leading  idea,  which  is  not 
Dnly  visible  in  many  parts  of  this  author's  excellent  his- 
tory, but  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  reflections  he 
employs,  and  of  all  the  epithets  he  uses,  in  his  specula- 
hems  upon  the  Romish  religion. 

And  nevertheless  it  is  manifest,  that  the  multitudes  of 
fanatics,  which  arose  in  the  church  of  Rome  before  the 
reformation,  are  truly  innumerable ;  and  the  operations  of 
fanaticism  in  that  church  were,  at  least,  as  visible  and  fre- 
quent, as  the  restless  workings  of  superstition ;  they  went, 
in  short,  hand  in  hand,  and  united  their  visions  and  their 
terrors  in  the  support  of  the  papacy.  It  is  more  especially 
well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  esta- 
blishment, that  alternately  insulted  the  benignity  of  Provi- 
dence by  their  austerities,  and  abused  it  by  their  licentious 
luxury,  were  originally  founded  in  consequence  of  pre- 
tended illuminations,  miraculous  dreams,  and  such  like 
wild  delusions  of  an  overheated  fancy.  Whenever  a  new 
loctrine  was  to  be  established,  that  could  augment  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  or  fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy ;  when- 
ever a  new  convent  was  to  be  erected,  there  was  always  a 
vision  or  a  miracle  ready  to  facilitate  the  business  ;  nor  must 
it  be  imagined,  that  forgery  and  imposture  were  the  only 
agents  in  this  matter ;  by  no  means  ;  imposture  there  was, 
and  it  was  frequently  employed;  but  impostors  made  use 
of  fanatics ;  and  in  return  fanatics  found  impostors,  who 
spread  abroad  their  fame,  and  turned  their  visions  to  ^tow.. 
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Were  1  to  recount  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  without  the 
smallest  addition  of  ludicrous  embellishment,  the  ecstasies, 
visions,  serapliic  amours,  celestial  apparitions,  that  are  said 
to  have  shea  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  upon  the  male  and 
female  saints  of  the  Romish  church ;  were  I  to  pass  in 
review  the  famous  conformities  of  St.  Francis,  the  illumi- 
nations of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  enormous  cloud  of  fanati- 
cal witnesses  that  have  dishonoured  humanity  in  bearing 
testimony  to  popery,  this  dissertation  would  become  a 
voluminous  history.  Let  the  reader  cast  an  eye  upon  Dr. 
Mosheim's  account  of  those  ages  that  more  immediately 
preceded  the  reformation,  and  lie  will  see  what  a  number 
of  sects,  purely  fanatical,  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that 
even  those  extravagant  fanatics,  who  produced  such  dis- 
orders in  Germany,  about  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation, were  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  popery,  were  pro- 
fessed papists  before  they  adopted  the  cause  of  Luther, 
nay,  many  of  them  passed  directly  from  popery  to  fanati- 
cism without  even  entering  into  the  outward  profession  of 
Lutheranism.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  beside  the 
fanatics,  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  the 
wise  upon  the  public  theatre  of  popery,  Seckendorf  speaks 
Of  a  sect  that  merits  this  denomination,  which  had  spread 
in  the  Netherlands,  before  Luther  raised  his  voice  against 
popery,  and  whose  members  were  engaged,  by  the  tenor 
of  penal  laws,  to  dissemble  their  sentiments ;  nay,  even 
affected  a  devout  compliance  with  the  external  rites  of  the 
established  worship,  until  religious  liberty,  introduced  by 
the  reformation,  encouraged  them  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and 
propagate  their  opinions,  several  of  which  were  licentious 
and  profane. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  friends  of  the  reformation 
must  naturally  be  both  surprised  and  displeased  to  find 

v  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hume  as  the 
character  and  spirit  of  its  founders  and  abettors,  without 
any  exception  or  distinction  made  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
the  reformers.  That  fanaticism  was  visible  in  the  con- 
duct and  spirit  of  many  who  embraced  the  reformation,  is 
a  fact  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny ;  and  it  may  be 
Worthy  of  the  reader's  curiosity  to  cowsvder^  for  a  moment, 

how  this  came  to  pass.    vttel  Te^o\»  \Jbsx\^  ^\oi3sl^» 
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reformation  introduced  and  granted,  In  consequence  of  its 
essential  principles,  indiscriminately  to  all,  to  learned  and 
unlearned,  rendered  this  eruption  of  enthusiasm  inevita- 
ble. It  is  one  of  the  imperfections  annexed  to  all  human 
things,  that  our  best  blessings  have  their  inconveniences, 
or  at  least  are  susceptible  of  abuse.  As  liberty  is  a  natu- 
ral right,  but  not  a  discerning  principle,  it  could  not  open 
the  door  to  truth  without  letting  error  and  delusion  come 
in  along  with  it.  If  reason  came  forth  with  dignity, 
when  delivered  from  the  despotism  of  authority,  and  the 
blind  servitude  of  implicit  faith ;  imagination  also  set  free, 
and  less  able  to  bear  the  prosperous  change,  came  forth 
likewise,  but  with  a  different  aspect,  and  exposed  to  view 
the  reveries  it  had  been  long  obliged  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibited,  which 
neither  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the  reformation,  nor  from 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  but  which  had  been  en- 
gendered in  the  bosom  of  popery,  and  which  the  foster- 
ing rays  of  liberty  had  disclosed  ;  similar  in  this,  to  the 
enlivening  beams  of  the  sun,  which  fructifies  indiscrimi- 
nately the  salutary  plant  in  the  well- cultivated  ground,  and 
the  noxious  weed  in  a  rank  and  neglected  soil.  And  as 
the  reformation  had  no*  such  miraculous  influence,  not  to 
speak  of  the  imperfection  that  attended  its  infancy,  and 
that  has  not  yet  entirely  been  removed  from  its  more  ad- 
vanced stages,  as  to  cure  human  nature  of  its  infirmities  " 
and  follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions  into  regular  prin- 
ciples, or  to  turn  men  into  angels  before  the  time,  it  has 
still  left  the  field  open,  both  for  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tion to  sow  their  tares,  among  the  good  seed ;  and  this 
will  probably  be  the  case  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  here  that  we  must  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  all  that 
condemnable  enthusiasm  that  has  dishonoured  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  often  troubled  the  order  of  civil  society, 
at  different  periods  of  time  since  the  reformation  ;  and 
for  which  the  reformation  is  no  more  responsible,  than  a 
free  government  is  for  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  those 
who  abuse  its  lenity  and  indulgence.  The  reformation 
established  the  sacred  and  unalienable  right  of  private 
judgment;  but  it  could  not  hinder  the  private  judgment 
of  many  from  being  wild  and  extravagant. 

The  reformation  then,  which  the  multiplied  enormities 
of  popery  rendered  so  necessary,  must  be  aXwwju  tSiaNift- 
guisbed  from  the  abuses  that  might  be,  and-WCte  <5&*^ 
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made  of  the  liberty  it  introduced.  If  you  ask  indeed,  what  ; 
was  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  first  heralds  of  this  happy 
reformation  ?  Mr.  Hume  will  tell  you  that  they  were  uni-  \ 
versally  inflamed  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  This  asser- 
tion, if  taken  singly,  and  not  compared  with  other  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  reformers,  might  be  understood  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  truth,  nay,  even  honourable  to  the 
character  of  these  eminent  men.  For,  if  by  enthusiasm 
we  understand  that  spirit  of  ardour,  intrepidity,  and  gene- 
rous zeal,  which  leads  men  to  brave  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  and  dangers  in  defence  of  a  cause,  whose  excel- 
lence and  importance  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
their  minds  ;  the  first  reformers  will  be  allowed  by  tneir 
warmest  friends  to  have  been  enthusiasts.  This  species  of 
enthusiasm  is  a  noble  affection,  when  fitly  placed,  and 
wisely  exerted.  It  is  this  generous  sensibility,  this  ardent  ] 
feeling  of  the  great  and  the  excellent,  that  forms  heroes 
and  patriots ;  and  without  it,  nothing  difficult  and  arduous,  ! 
that  is  attended  with  danger  or  prejudice  to  our  temporal 
interests,  can  either  be  attempted  with  vigour,  or  executed 
with  success.  Nay,  had  this  ingenious  writer  observed 
that  the  ardour  of  the  first  reformers  was  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, that  it  was  more  or  less  blended  with  the  warmth  and 
vivacity  of  human  passions,  candour  would  be  obliged  to 
avow  the  charge. 

But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  points  of  view,  that  our 
eminent  historian  considers  the  spirit,  temper,  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  first  reformers.  The  enthusiasm  he  at- 
tributes to  them  is  fanaticism  in  its  worst  sense.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  the  "  inflexible  intrepidity  with  which 
tney  braved  dangers,  torments,  and  even  death  itself f 
but  he  calls  them  the  fanatical  and  enraged  reformers; 
he  indicates,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  fa- 
naticism as  the  characteristic  of  the  protestant  religion 
and  its  glorious  founders ;  the  terms  protestant  fanati- 
cism, fanatical  churches,  are  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  this  work ;  and  we  never  meet  with  the  least  appearance 
af  a  distinction  between  the  rational  and  enthusiastic,  the 
wise  and  indiscreet  friends  of  the  reformation.  In  short, 
we  find  a  phraseology  constantly  employed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  discovers  an  intention  to  confound  protest- 
antism with  enthusiasm,  and  to  make  reformers  and  fana- 
tics  synonymous  terms.  We  are  to\&,  ta&^Y&fe  *tos»a\ 
rites  and  burdensome  8upetsl\tvoi\st^\^^VDL^^^^TSffl^ 
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church,  the  reformers  were  "  thrown,  by  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devotion ;"  and  in  another 
place,  that  these  tatter  "placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious 
species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstasy."  It 
would  be  r  i  m  i  less  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  this  repre- 
sentation of  things  is  repeated  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases, 
and  artfully  insinuated  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  dex- 
terous strokes  of  a  seducing  pencil;  which,  though  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  yet  gradually  unite  their  influence  on 
the  imagination  of  an  uninstructed  and  unwary  reader,  and 
form  imperceptibly  an  unfavourable  impression  of  that  great 
event,  to  which  we  owe  at  this  day  our  civil  and  religious 
Hberty,  and  our  deliverance  from  a  yoke  of  superstitious 
and  barbarous  despotism.  Protestants,  hi  all  ages  and 
places,  are  stigmatized  by  3Ir.  Hume  with  very  dishonour- 
able titles ;  and  it  struck  me  particularly  to  see  even  the 
generous  opposers  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  Holland, 
whose  proceedings  were  so  moderate,  and  whose  com- 
plaints were  so  humble,  until  the  barbarous  yoke  of  super- 
stition and  tyranny  became  intolerable ;  it  struck  me,  1  say, 
to  see  these  generous  patriots  branded  with  the  general 
character  of  bigots.  This  is  certainly  a  severe  appellation  ; 
and  were  it  applied  with  much  more  equity  than  it  is,  I 
think  it  would  still  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  lover  of 
freedom,  from  a  man  who  lives  and  writes  with  security 
under  the  auspicious  shade  of  that  very  liberty  which  the 
reformation  introduced,  and  for  which  the  Belgic  heroes,  or 
bigots,  if  we  must  call  them  so,  shed  their  blood.  I  observe 
with  pain,  that  the  phraseology  employed  perpetually  by 
Mr.  Hume,  on  similar  occasions,  seems  to  discover  a  keen 
dislike  of  every  opposition  made  to  power  in  favour  of  the 
reformation.  Nay,  upon  the  too  general  principle  which 
this  eminent  writer  has  diffused  through  his  history,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  brand  with  the  opprobrious  mark  of 
fanaticism,  those  generous  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  who,  in  the  revolution  in  1688,  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  a  popish  prince  and  an  arbitrary  government ;  and 
to  rank  the  Burnets,  Tillotsohs,  Stillingneets,  and  other  im- 
mortal ornaments  of  the  protestaiit  name,  among  the  enthu- 
siastic tribe ;  it  is  a  question,  whether  even  a  Boyle,  a  New- 
ton, or  a  Locke,  will  escape  a  censure  which  is  lavished 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction.  But  my  present 
business  is  with  the  tint  reformers,  and  to  tixeml  TfeSwroi. 
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Those  who  more  especially  merit  that  title  were  Luther, 
Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Bullinger, 
Beza,  (Ecolampadius,  and  others.  Now  these  were  all 
men  of  learning,  who  came  forth  into  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  fate  of  future  ages,  with  respect  to 
liberty,  was  to  be  decided,  with  a  kind  of  arms  that  did  not 
at  all  give  them  the  aspect  of  persons  agitated  by  the  im- 
pulse, or  seduced  by  the  delusions  of  fanaticism.  They 
pretended  not  to  be  called  to  the  work  they  undertook  by 
visions,  or  internal  illuminations  and  impulses ;  they  never 
attempted  to  work  miracles,  nor  pleaded  a  divine  commis- 
sion ;  they  taught  no  new  religion,  nor  laid  claim  to  any 
extraordinary  vocation ;  they  respected  government,  prac- 
tised and  taught  submission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only 
the  liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made  free, 
and  which  ceases  to  be  conscience  if  it  be  not  free.  They 
maintained,  that  the  faith  of  Christians  was  to  be  determi- 
ned by  the  word  of  God  alone ;  they  had  recourse  to  reason 
and  argument,  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  to  the 
authonty  and  light  of  history.  They  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  popular  languages  of  different  countries,  and 
appealed  to  them  as  the  only  test  of  religious  truth.  They 
exhorted  Christians  to  judge  for  themselves,  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  ignorant  preju- 
dice and  lawless  authority,  and  to  assert  that  Liberty  of  con- 
science to  which  they  had  an  unalienable  right  as  reasona- 
ble beings.  Mr.  Hume  himself  acknowledges,  that  they 
offered  to  submit  "  all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judg- 
ment, and  exhorted  every  one  to  examine  the  principles 
formerly  imposed  upon  him."  In  short,  it  was  tneir  great 
and  avowed  purpose  to  oppose  the  gross  corruptions  and 
the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,d  of  which  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self complains  with  a  just  indignation,  and  which  he  era- 
sures in  as  keen  and  vehement  terms  as  those  which  were 
used  by  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  warmest  moments. 

I  have  already  insinuated,  and  I  acknowledge  it  here 
again,  that  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  was  sometimes  intem- 
perate ;  but  I  cannot  think  this  circumstance  sufficient  to 
justify  the  aspersion  of  fanaticism,  which  is  cast  both  on  the 
spirit  of  the  reformation,  and  the  principal  agents  concern- 

d  See  the  sensible  and  judicious  Letters  on  Mr.  Hume's  History  of  Great  Britaia,  seek 
i$  the  title,  that  were  published  at  Edinburgh  \n  ti&  ^cax  YI&-,  %xA  va  itfria  ma 
pointy  which  I  have  barely  mentioned  here,  axe  titag&o.  vitro,  «dA  ^sm\siMs>a.  m 
staph  and  satisfactory  manlier. 
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ed  in  it  *  A  nan  may  be  over  zwoos  in  the  advancement 
of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  true  religion,  without  being 
entitled  td  the  denomination  of  a/oMfic,  unless  we  depart 
from  die  usual  sense  of  this  word,  which  is  often  enough 
Ottffeyed  to  have  acquired,  before  this  time,  a  determinate 
^■gtatifau  Hie  intemperate  zeal  of  the  refonneitf  was 
tho  ftewlt  of  that  ardour,  which  takes  place  in  all  dltiftions 
and  parties  that  are  founded  upon  objects  of  real  or  snp* 
pttml  importance ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  in  sock 
circumstances,  the  most  generous  minds,  filled  with  a  pe*- 
suofcftof  the  (goodness  of  their  end,  and  of  the  uprightness 
of  their  intentions,  are  the  most  liable  to  transgress  the 
exact  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  adopt  measures  which, 
ha  the  calm  hour  of  deliberate  reflection,  they  themselves 
wpuld  not  approve.  In  all  great  divisions,  the  warmth  of 
natural  temper,  die  provocations  of  unjust  and  violent 
opposition,  a  spirit  of  sympathy  which  connects,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  dissimilar  characters,  renders  the  mild  viq* 
lent,  and  the  phlegmatic  warm ;  nay,  frequently  the  pride 
of  conquest,  which  mingles  itself  imperceptibly  with  the 
best  principles  and  the  most  generous  views,  all  these 
produce  or  nourish  an  intemperate  zeal ;  and  this  zeal  is, 
in  some  cases,  almost  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  some  writers,  and  Mr.  Hume  among 
others,  may  have  given  too  high  colours  to  their  descrip- 
tions of  this  intemperate  zeal.  There  is  a  passage  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  that  has  much  meaning,  "most  men,"  says 
he,  "  grew  to  be  frozen  in  zeal  and  benumbed,  so  that  who- 
soever pretended  a  little  spark  of  earnestness,  he  seemed 
no  less  than  red  fire  hot,  in  comparison  of  the  other." 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  my  temper  and  senti- 
ments than  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  excessive  zeal ;  more 
especially  every  kind  of  zeal  that  approaches  to  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
aversion  and  horror  by  all  who  nave  at  heart  the  interest 
of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  happiness  of  civil  society. 
There  may  be,  nevertheless,  cases  in  which  a  zeal,  not  that 
breathes  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but  that  mounts  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intemperance,  may  be  not  only  inevitable, 
but  useful ;  nay,  not  only  useful  but  necessary.  This  as- 
sertion I  advance  almost  against  my  will,  because  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  and  dangerous  abuse;  the  assertion  ho w- 
-everis  true,  though  the  cases  must  be  amgvAaxVy  VropRtaK& 
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and  desperate  to  which  such  zeal  may  be  applied.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  reformation  was  one  of  these 
cases,  and  all  things  attentively  considered,  the  observa- 
tion appears  to  be  entirely  just;  and  the  violence  of  ex- 
pression and  vehement  measures  employed  by  some  of  the 
reformers,  might  have  been,  I  do  not  say  that  they  realty 
were,  as  much  the  effect  of  provident  reflection,  as  of  na- 
tural fervour  and  resentment.  To  a  calculating  head,  which 
considered  closely,  in  these  times  of  corruption  and  daft- 
ness, the  strength  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  luxury  and 
despotism  of  the  pontiffs,  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness 
of  tne  clergy,  the  superstition  and  stupidity  of  the  people ; 
in  a  word,  the  deep  root  which  the  papacy  had  gained 
through  all  these  circumstances  combined,  what  was  the 
first  thought  that  must  naturally  have  occurred?  No 
doubt,  the  improbability  that  cool  philosophy,  dispassionate 
reason,  and  affectionate  remonstrances  would  ever  triumph 
over  these  multiplied  and  various  supports  of  popery. 
And  if  a  calculating  head  must  have  judged  in  this  manner, 
a  generous  heart,  which  considered  the  blessings  that 
must  arise  upon  mankind  with  religious  liberty  and  a  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  would  naturally  be  excited  to  apply 
even  a  violent  remedy,  if  that  were  necessary,  to  remove 
such  a  desperate  and  horrible  disease.  It  would  really 
seem  that  Luther  acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.  He 
began  mildly,  and  did  not  employ  the  fire  of  his  zeal, 
before  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
cause.  Whoever  looks  into  Dr.  Mosheim's  history,  or 
any  other  impartial  account  of  the  XVIth  century,  will 
find  that  Luther's  opposition  to  the  infamous  traffic  of 
indulgences  was  carried  on  at  first  in  the  most  submissive 
strain,  by  humble  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  pope, 
and  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  church.  These 
remonstrances  were  answered,  not  only  by  the  despotic 
voice  of  authority,  but  also  by  opprobrious  invectives, 

I)erfidious  plots  against  his  person,  and  the  terror  of  penal 
aws.  Even  under  these  he  maintained  his  tranquillity; 
and  his  conduct  at  the  famous  diet  of  Worms,  though 
resolute  and  steady,  was  nevertheless  both  respectful  and 
modest.  But  when  all  gentle  measures  proved  ineffectual,. 
then  indeed  he  acted  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  added  a 
new  degree  of  warmth  and  impetuosity  to  his  zeal;  and 
/  repeat  it,  reflection  migVt  \xave  dictated  \X\ow  wflsra&K& 
proceedings,  which  were  owvng  petYfl^*  nm&s  \&\s&  x*- 
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sentiment,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  his  temper  inflamed 
by  opposition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  neither  the  ele- 
gant satires  of  Erasmus,  had  he  even  been  a  friend  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  nor  the  timid  remonstrances  of  the 
gentle  Melancthon,  who  was  really  such,  would  ever  have 
been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  church. 

raw*  "^"^ 

The  former  made  many  laugh,  the  latter  made  some  rea- 
son ;  but  neither  of  the  two  could  make  them  act,  or  set 
them  in  motion.    In  such  a  crisis,  bold  speech  and  ardent 
resolution  were  necessary  to  produce  that  happy  change 
h  the  face  of  religion,  which  has  crowned  with  inestimable 
>lessin<rs  one  part  of  Europe,  and  has  been  productive  of 
nany  advantages  even  to  the  other,  which  censures  it. 
^  As  to  Calvin,  evcrv  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
listory,  knows  how  he  set  out  in  promoting  the  reforma- 
ion.    It  was  by  a  work  composed  with  a  classic  elegance 
>f  style ;  and  which,  though  tinctured  with  the  scholastic 
heology  of  the  times,  breathes  an  uncommon  spirit  of 
food  sense  and  moderation.     This  work  was  the  Insti- 
utes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  which  the  learned  writer 
shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformer^  was  founded 
n  Scripture  and  reason.    Nay,  one  of  the  designs  of  this 
wok  was  to  show,  that  the  reformers  ou^ht  not  to  be  con- 
bunded  with  certain  fanatics,  who,  about  the  time  of  the 
reformation,   sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  excited  tumults  and  commotions  in  several 
)Iaces.     The  French  monarch,  Francis  I.  to  cover  with  a 
pecious  pretext  his  barbarous  persecution  of  the  friends 
f  the  reformation,  and  to  prevent  the  resentment  of  the 
rotestants  in  (iermany,  with  whom  it  was  his  interest  to 
e  on  good  terms,  alleged,  that  his  severity  fell  only  upon 
sect  of  enthusiasts,  who,  under  the  title  of  Auabaptists, 
.lbstituted  their  visions  in  the  place  of  the  doctrines  and 
eclarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     To  vindicate  the 
?formers  from  this  reproach,    Calvin   wrote  the   book 
ow  under  consideration ;  and  though  the  theology  that 
earns  in  if  be  chargeable  with  some  defects  yet  it  is  as  re- 
lote  from  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  fanaticism,  as  any 
liing  can  be.     Nor  indeed  is  tiiis  spirit  visible  in  any  of 
lie  writings  of  Calvin  that  I  have  perused.     His  com- 
lentary  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  a  produc- 
iOii  that  will  always  be  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  elegant 
implicit)*,  and  the  evident  marks  it  bears  of  an  unpreju- 
vol.  m.  ] 5 
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diced  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  plain  sense  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  and  of  sagacity  and  penetration  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  it. 

If  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of  the  other 
eminent  reformers,  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, we  should  find  abundant  matter  to  justify  them  in 
the  same  respect.  They  were  men  of  letters,  nay,  several 
of  them  men  of  taste  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  they 
cultivated  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  criticism, 
and  applied  themselves  with  indefatigable  industry  to  these 
studies,  which  of  all  others  are  the  least  adapted  to  excite 
or  nourish  a  spirit  of  fanaticism.    They  had  indeed  their 
errors  and  prejudices  ;  nor  perhaps  were  they  few  in  num- 
ber ;  but  who  is  free  from  the  same  charge  ?  We  have  ours 
too,  though  they  may  turn  on  a  different  set  of  objects. 
Their  theology  savoured  somewhat  of  the  pedantry  and 
jargon  of  the  schools  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  consi- 
dering the  dismal  state  of  philosophy  at  that  period?  The 
advantages  we  enjoy  above  them,  give  them  at  least  a  title 
to  our  candour  and  indulgence  ;  perhaps  to  our  gratitude, 
as  the  instruments  who  prepared  the  way  through  which 
these  advantages  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  To  conclude; 
let  us  regret  their  infirmities,  let  us  reject  their  errors ;  let 
us  even  condemn  any  instances  of  ill-judged  severity  and 
violence  they  may  have  been  chargeable  with  ;  but  let  us 
never  forget,  that,  through  perils  and  obstacles  almost  in- 
surmountable, they  open  the  path  to  that  religious  liberty, 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  esteem,  nor  be  too  careful  to 
improve  to  rational  and  worthy  purposes. 


SECTION  II. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


i.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  if  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  their  historians,  exerted  themselves  with  the 
Sreatest  vigour  and  success,  in  the  propagation  of  0ful S23 
e  gospel  among  the  darkened  nations/  And  it  •ntar«*d- 
must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  they  communicated  some 
notions,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  to  those  parts  of  Africa  where  they 
carried  their  arms,  and  to  the  islands  and  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  which  th§y  reduced  under  their  dominion. 
It  is  also  true,  that  considerable  numbers  of  these  savage 
people,  who  had  hitherto  lived,  either  under  the  bondage 
of  the  most  extravagant  superstitions,  or  in  a  total  igno- 
rance of  any  object  o?  religious  worship,  embraced,  at  feast 
in  outward  appearance,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But 
when  we  consider  the  methods  of  conversion  that  were 
employed  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  among  these  wretch- 
ed nations,  the  barbarous  laws  and  inhuman  tortures  that 
were  used  to  force  them  into  the  profession  of  Christianity; 
when  it  is  considered  farther,  that  the  denomination  of 
Christians  was  conferred  upon  such  of  those  poor  wretches 
as  discovered  a  blind  and  excessive  veneration  for  their 
stupid  instrueters,  and  were  able,  by  certain  gestures,  and 
the  repetition  of  a  little  jargon,  to  perform  a  few  super- 
stitious rites  and  ceremonies;  then,  instead  of  rejoicing  at, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  lament  such  a  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  behold  the  labours  of  such  miserable  apos- 
tles with  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  is  the  judgment 
passed  upon  these  missionaries,  not  only  by  those  whom 
the  church  of  Rome  places  in  the  list  oilier etics,  but  also 

a  Sec  Job.  Franc.  Lafitau,  Uistoirt  drs  Dectmvertes  et  Conquetea  dea  Porhtgaia  dans 
It  noucfctu  Mmdt,  torn.  iii.  |>.  420.  All  the  relations  given  by  this  eloquent  writer, 
who  was  afterward  created  liinhop  of  SUtoron,  arc  taken  from  the  Portuguese  histo- 
rians. The  other  writers  who  have  ca^t  light  upou  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  arc 
-numerated  by  Fabricius  in  his  Lux  Sahitar.  Evan&W  toti  orbi  exorims.  cap.  42, 43, 4S 
*n-l  lf». 
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by  many  of  the  most  pious  and  eminent  of  her  own  doc- 
tors in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 

ii.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  saw  their  ambition  check- 
The«*iof  ed  by  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  which  de- 
^tuuTthf  prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  spiritual  do- 
5?KSi&!i-  minion  in  Europe,  they  turned  their  lordly  views 
ty-  toward  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  became 

more  solicitous  than  ever  about  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  nations  that  lay  yet  involved  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism.  This  they  considered  as  the  best  me- 
thod of  making  amends  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in 
Europe,  and  the  most  specious  pretext  for  assuming  to 
themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the  title  of 
heads  or  parents  of  the  universal  church.  The  famous  so- 
ciety, which,  in  the  year  1540,  took  the  denomination  of 
Jesuits,  or  the  company  of Jesus,  seemed  everyway  proper 
to  assist  the  court  of  Kome  in  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive design.  And  accordingly,  from  their  first  rise,  this 
peculiar  cnarge  was  given  them,  that  they  should  form  a 
certain  number  of  their  order  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  unenlightened  nations,  and  that  these 
missionaries  should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
repair  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  should  fix  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry .b  The  many  histories  and  rela- 
tions which  mention  the  labours,  perils,  and  exploits  of  that 
prodigious  number  of  Jesuits,  who  were  employed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  African,  American,  and  Indian  infidels, 
abundantly  show  with  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the  members 
of  this  society  executed  the  orders  of  the  Roman  pontifis.0 

SCPb  When  tbe  fanatic  Ignatius  first  solicited  the  confirmation  of  Lis  order  by  Ac 
Roman  pontiff,  Paul  III.  the  learned  and  worthy  cardinal  Guidiccioni  oppose^  his  re- 
quest with  great  vehemence.  But  this  opposition  was  vanquished  by  the  dexterity  of 
Ignatius,  who,  changing  the  articles  of  his  institution,  in  which  he  had  promised  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  with  certain  restrictions,  turned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  bit 
order  by  a  solemn  vow  of  implicit,  blind,  and  unlimited  submission  and  obedience  to  tbe 
Roman  pontiff.  This  change  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  made  the  popes  look 
upon  the  Jesuits  as  the  chief  support  of  their  authority ;  and  hence  the  zeal  which 
Rome  has  ever  shown  for  that  order,  and  that  even  at  present,  when  their  secret  enor- 
mities have  been  brought  to  light,  and  procured  the  suppression  of  their  society  in 
Portugal  and  in  France,  where  their  power  was  so  extensive.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that  Ignatius  and  his  company,  in  the  very  same  charter  of  their  order  in  which  they 
declare  their  implicit  and  blind  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Rome,  prosaist  a  like  implicit 
and  unlimited  allegiance  to  the  general  of  their  society,  notwithstanding  the  impossi- 
bility of  serving  two  absolute  masters,  whose  commands  may  be  often  contradictory. 
Sec  Wstoire  des  Religicux  dt  la  Camptgnie  dt  Jenu,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1741.  ton.  i. 
/».  77,  &c. 

*;  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux  Erangttti  toti  wU  txmeru^^xiaaa.  v^> 
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And  their  labours  would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  them 
with  immortal  glory,  had  it  not  appeared  evident,  from 
the  most  authentic  records,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these 
new  apostles  had  more  in  view  than  promoting  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Rome,  and  the  advancing  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  society,  than  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  the  honour  of  its  divine  Author.'1  It  may  also 
be  affirmed,  from  records  of  the  highest  credit  and  authority) 
that  the  inquisition  erected  by  the  Jesuits  at  Goa,  and  the 
penal  laws  whose  terrors  they  employed  so  freely  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  contributed  much  more  than 
their  arguments  and  exhortations,  which  were  but  sparingly 
used,  to  engage  the  Indians  to  embrace  Christianity/  Tne 
converting  zeal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  which 
had,  for  a  long  time,  been  not  only  cooled,  but  almost 
totally  extinguished,  was  animated  anew  by  the  example 
of  the  Jesuits.  And  several  other  religious  orders,  that 
slumbered  in  their  cells,  were  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
if  not  by  a  principle  of  envy,  at  least  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

in.  Of  all  the  Jesuits  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zealous  and  laborious  attempts  to  extend  T^pHm^ 
the  limits  of  the  church,  none  acquired  a  more  ^^liysi; 
shining  reputation  than  Francis  Xavier,  who  is  Im,l»■a4ClliI,- 
commonly  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.*  An  un- 
daunted resolution,  and  no  small  degree  of  genius  and 
sagacity,  rendered  this  famous  missionary  one  of  the  pro- 
perest  persons  that  could  be  employed  in  such  an  arduous 
task.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1522,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  and,  in  a  short .  space  of 
time,  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  of  the  popish  religion,  over  a  great  part 
of  the  continent,  and  in  several  of  the  islands  of  that 
remote  region.  From  thence,  in  the  year  1529,  he  passed 
into  Japan,   and  laid  there  with  amazing  rapidity  the 

d  B.  Christ.  Eberfa.  Weismanni  Orotic  de  virtuiilms  et  vitUs  Mission.  Romanov,  in  Oratt. 
ejus  Jkmdem.  p.  286. 

e  See  the  Hist,  de  la  CampagnU  de  Jesus,  torn.  ii.  p.  171,  207. 

f  The  toe  king  of  Portugal  obtained  for  Xavier,  or  rather  for  his  memory,  the  title 
of  Protector  of  the  Indies,  from  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  year  1747.  See  the  Lettrca  Edir 
JvmU*  eS  Cwristues  des  Missions  Etrmgtres,  torn,  xliii.  Pretf.  p.  36.  The  body  of  this 
■aimed  missionary  hes  interred  at  Goa,  where  it  is  worshipped  with  the  highest  marks 
of  devotion.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  church  at  Cotati  dedicated  to  Xavier,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Portuguese  settlement  pay  the  most  devout  tribute  of  fenera- 
tion and  worship.  See  Uttrs$  Ed{fimUst  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  85, 89, 303 ;  torn.  v.  p.  38— 
48 ;  torn*  vi.  p.  78. 
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the  foundations  of  the  famous  church  which  flourished, 
danog  so  many  years,  in  that  vast  empire.  His  indefatiga- 
ble aeal  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  with  this  view  he  embarked  for  that  exten- 
sive and  powerful  kingdom,  in  sight  of  which  he  ended  his 
days  in  the  year  1552/  After  his  death,  other  members 
of  his  insinuating  order  penetrated  into  China.  The  chief 
of  these  was  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian,  who,  by  his  skill 
in  the  mathematics,  became  so  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
nobility,  and  even  to  their  emperor,  that  he  obtained,  both 
for  himself  and  his  associates,  the  liberty  of  explaining  to 
the  people  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.b  This  famous  mis- 
sionary may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
founder  of  the  Christian  churches,  which,  though  often  dis- 
persed and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  storms  of  persecution, 
subsist  nevertheless  still  in  China.1 

iv.  The  jurisdiction  and  territories  of  those  princes,  who 
Tbetntmpttof  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  being  confined 
%*£Ep.  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  churches  that 
EgSu!  Jvh  were  under  their  protection  could  contribute  but 
19110  c""-  little  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  those  dis- 
tant regions  of  which  we  have  been -speaking.  It  is  how- 
ever recorded  in  history,  that,  in  the  year  1556,  fourteen 
protestant  missionaries  were  sent  from  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  Americans,11  though  it  is  not  well  known  who  was 
the  promoter  of  this  pious  design,  nor  with  what  success 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  The  English  also,  who, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  sent  colonies  into 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  transplanted  with  them 
the  reformed  religion,  which  they  themselves  professed ; 
and,  as  their  possessions  were  extended  and  multiplied 
from  time  to  time,  their  religion  also  made  a  consider- 
able progress  among  that  rough  and  uncivilized  people. 

g  See  the  writers  enumerated  by  Fabrkius,  in  his  La*  EvangeMi,  &c.  cap.  xxxix.  p. 
677.  Add  to  these,  Lafitau,  Hiatoire  dee  Decouvtrtts  des  PortugaU  dona  U  turn—* 
Monde,  torn.  iii.  p.  419,  484  ;  torn.  iv.  p.  63,  102.  Histoire  de  la  Campagnie  da  Scsut, 
torn.  i.  p.  92. 

h  B.  Du  Halde,  Description  ds  VEmpire  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  84,  edit  Holland. 

i  It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Ricci  in  China,  some  of  the  Domini- 
cans  had  already  been  there,  though  to  little  purpose.  See  Le  Qnien,  Orient  CarlsHiii, 
torn.  iii.  p.  1564. 

k  Pictcti  OraUo  de  TrophaH,  Christi,  in  Oral,  ejus,  p.  570.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  doctors  here  mentioned  were  those  which  the  illustrious  admiral  Coligni  Invited  lata 
France,  when,  in  the  year  1555,  he  had  formed  the  project  of  sending  a  colony  of  Pro- 
tectants into  Brazil  and  America.  See  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la  XbineUe  Franca,  torn, 
i.  p,  22, 
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We  learn,  moreover,  that  about  this  time  the  Swedes  ex- 
erted their  religious  zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  had  hitherto  retained  the  impious  and 
extravagant  superstitions  of  their  pagan  ancestors. 

v.  It  does  not  appear,  from  authentic  records  of  history, 
that  the  sword  of  persecution  was  drawn  against  Tte^emiei 
the  gospel,  or  any  public  opposition  made  to  the  of0h,rf,llw,l|y- 
progress  of  Christianity  during  this  century.  And  it 
would  betray  a  great  ignorance,  both  of  the  situation, 
opinions,  and  maxims  of  the  Turks,  to  imagine  that  the 
war  they  waged  against  the  Christians  was  carried  on 
upon  religious  principles,  or  with  a  view  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  there  lay  concealed,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  several  persons  who  entertained  a  virulent  enmity 
against  religion  in  general,  and,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, against  the  religion  of  the  gospel ;  and  who,  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  private  conversation,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  impiety  and  error,  and  instilled  their  odious  prin- 
ciples into  weak,  unsteady,  and  credulous  minds.  In  this 
pernicious  and  unhappy  class  are  generally  placed  several 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  who  adorned  Italy  by  their 
erudition,  and  particularly  Pomponatius  ;  several  French 
wits  and  philosophers,  such  as  Jonn  Bodin,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
tagne,  Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Dolet,  Charron ;  several 
Italians,  at  whose  head  appears  the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  X. 
followed  by  Peter  Bembo,  Politiau,  Jordano  Bruno,  Ochi- 
no ;  and  some  Germans,  such  as  Theophrastus  Paracelsus, 
Nicholas  Taurellus,  and  others.1  It  is  even  reported,  that 
in  certain  provinces  of  France  and  Italy,  schools  were 
erected,  from  whence  whole  swarms  01  these  impious 
doctors  soon  issued  out  to  deceive  the  simple  and  unwary. 
Tliis  accusation  will  not  be  rejected  in  the  lump,  by  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these  times  ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  persons  charged 
with  this  heavy  reproach  were  entirely  guiltless.  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  upon  an  ac- 
curate and  impartial  examination  of  this  matter,  it  will 
appear  that  the  accusation  brought  against  many  of  them 
is  entirely  groundless ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  several 

I  See  Reunanni  Ilistoria  Jlthrismi  ft  Athtomm.  IlUdes.  1725,  in  8vo.  Jo.  Franc.  B«*- 
•l"riw.  Thenhitfil'  .9lhshmt>  'I  Superstition?  vx$.  i.  D'ctitmnaire  &t  Bayle,  passim. 
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who  may  be  worthy  of  censure  in  a  certain  degree,  their 
errors  are  less  pernicious  and  criminal,  than  they  are  un- 
charitably or  rashly  represented  to  be. 

vi.  It  is  at  the  same  time  evident,  that,  in  this  century, 
Tb*  imbue  the  arts  and  sciences  were  carried  to  a  degree  of 
{fiSSr*    perfection  unknown  to  preceding  ages ;  and  from 
this  happy  renovation  of  learning,  the  European 
churches-  derived  the  most  signal  and  inestimable 
advantages,  which  they  also  transmitted  to  the  most  re- 
mote and  distant  nations.    The  benign  influence  of  true 
science,  and  its  tendency  to  improve  1>oth  the  form  of  re- 
ligion and  the  institutions  of  civil  policy,  were  perceived 
by  many  of  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe.    Hence 
large  sums  were  expended,  and  great  zeal  and  industry 
employed,  in  promoting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by* 
founding  and  encouraging  literary  societies,  by  protecting 
and  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  men  of  genius, 
and  by  annexing  distinguished  honours  and  advantages  to 
the  culture  of  the  sciences.    And  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  observation,  that  this  was  the  penod  when  the  wise 
and  salutary  law,  which  excludes  ignorant  and  illiterate 
persons  from  the  sacred  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
acquired  at  length  that  force  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.   There  still  remained, 
however,  some  seeds  of  that  ancient  discord  between  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  that  had  been  sown  and  fomented 
by  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  and  there  were  found,  both 
among  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  reformation,  several 
well-meaning,   but  inconsiderate  men,   who,  in  spite  of 
common  sense,  maintained  with  more  vehemence  and  ani- 
mosity than  ever,  that  vital  religion  and  piety  could  never 
flourish  until  it  was  totally  separated  from  learning  and 
science,  and  nourished  by  the  holy  simplicity  that  reigned 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 
vii.  The  first  rank  in  the  literary  world  was  now  held 
by  those  who  consecrated  their  studious  hours 
™e  Si?*  and  their  critical  sagacity  to  the  publication,  cor- 
pkiiotopky.    recti0I1)  and  illustration  of  the  most  famous  Greek 

and  Latin  authors  of  ancient  times,  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quity and  the  languages,  and  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  We  see,  by  the  productions  of  this  age,  that 
vet  remain,  and  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
learned,  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  Europe  these  branches 
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of  literature  were  cultivated  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  by 
such  as  were  most  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  genius ; 
nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  extravagant,  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  were  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  im- 
provement of  these  branches  of  erudition,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  the  very  essence  of  true  and  solid  knowledge. 
If  such  encomiums  were  swelled  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  wisdom  by  enthusiastical  philologists,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless certain,  that  the  species  or  learning,  here  under 
consideration,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  opened 
the  way  that  led  to  the  treasures  of  solid  wisdom,  to  the 
improvement  of  genius,  and  thus  undoubtedly  contributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  deliver  both  reason  and  religion 
from  the  prepossessions  of  ignorance,  and  the  servitude  of 
superstition."  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, when  we  meet  with  persons  who  exaggerate  the  me- 
rit, and  dwell  beyond  measure  on  the  praises  of  those  who 
were  our  first  guides  from  the  regions  of  darkness  and 
error,  into  the  luminous  paths  of  evidence  and  truth. 

vm.  Though  the  lovers  of  philology  and  belles  lettres 
were  much  superior  in  number  to  those  who  The  state  or 
turned  their  principal  views  to  the  study  of  phi-  ***"***' 
losophy,  yet  the  latter  were  far  from  being  contemptible 
either  in  point  of  number  or  capacity.  The  philosophers 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  contemplation,  while  the  other  was  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  endeavoured  by  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  by  reasoning,  to  trace  out  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature.  The  former  were  subdivided  into 
two  sects,  of  which  the  one  followed  certain  leaders,  while 
the  other,  unrestrained  by  the  dictates  of  authority,  struck 
out  a  new  way  for  themselves,  following  freely  their  own 

[O*  m  Many  vrhement  debates  have  been  carried  on  concerning  the  respective  merit 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  But  these  debates  arc  almost  as  almird,  as  a  comparison 
that  t-houM  be  made  between  the  means  and  the  end,  the  instrument  and  its  effect.  Lite- 
rature is  the  key  by  which  we  often  open  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  both  human  and 
divine.  But  as  the  sordid  miser  converts  absurdly  the  means  into  an  end,  and  acquirer 
a  passion  for  the  shining  metal,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  purposes  it  was  designed 
to  serve,  so  the  pedantic  philologists  erects  literature  into  an  independent  science,  and 
contemns  the  divine  treasures  of  philosophy,  which  it  was  designed  both  to  discover  and 
to  illustrate.  Hence  that  wretched  tribe  of  word  catchers  that  five  on  syllables,  as  Pope,  I 
think,  happily  expresses  their  tasteless  pursuits,  who  make  the  republic  of  letters  groan 
under  their  commentaries,  annotations,  various  readings,  &c.  and  forget  that  the  know- 
ledge of  words  and  hngunges  was  intended  to  lead  us  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
md  to  the  knowledge  of  thing?* 
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inventions.  Those  who  submitted  to  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain philosophical  guides,  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  Aristotle,  or  those  of  Plato,  who  continued 
still  to  have  many  admirers,  especially  in  Italy.  Nor 
were  the  followers  of  Aristotle  agreed  among  themselves ; 
they  all  acknowledged  the  Stagirite  as  their  chief,  but 
tbey  followed  him  through  very  ditto  rent  paths.  Some 
were  for  retaining  the  ancient  method  of  proceeding  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  which  their  doctors  falsely  called 
the  peripatetic  system.  Others  pleaded  for  the  pure  and 
unmixed  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  recommended  the 
writings  of  that  Grecian  sage  as  the  source  of  wisdom, 
and  as  the  system  which  was  most  adapted,  when  pro- 
perly illustrated  and  explained,  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
A  third  sort  of  Aristotelians,  who  differed  equally  from 
those  now  mentioned,  and  of  w  horn  the  celebrated  Me- 
lancthon  was  the  chief,  pursued  another  method.  They 
extracted  the  marrow  out  of  the  lucubrations  of  Aris- 
totle, illustrated  it  by  the  aids  of  genuine  literature  and 
the  rules  of  good  criticism,  and  corrected  it  by  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason  and  the  doctrines  anil  principles  of 
true  religion. 

Of  those  who  struck  out  a  path  to  themselves  in 
the  regions  of  philosophy,  without  any  regard  to 
that  which  had  been  opened  by  ancient  sages,  and 
pursued  by    their    followers,    Cardan,"    Telesius,"    and 

iLjr*  n  Cardan  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  irregular,  enterprising  genius,  who  by  a  wild 
imagination,  was  led  into  the  study  of  astrology  and  magic,  by  which  he  excited  the 
astonishment  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  while  his  real  merit  at  a 
philosopher  was  little  known.  lie  was  accused  of  Atheism,  hut  seems  much  rather 
chargeable  with  superstition.  Hi*  life  and  character  was  an  amazing  mixture  of  wis- 
dom and  folly,  and  nothing  can  gi\c  a  more  unfavourable  idea  of  his  temper  and  princi- 
ples, than  the  hideous  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  himself  in  his  book  De  genitmiM.  Hk 
knowledge  of  physic  and  mathematics  was  considerable,  and  his  notions  of  natural  phi 
losophy  may  be  *cen  in  his  famous  book  De  tubtilitate  it  vtrietate  return,  in  which  sow 


Pf.ilo\b]thitty  toni.  iv.  part  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 

ipr  o  This  philosopher,  less  known  thaiith*-  former,  wa*  burn  a.  d.  130S,  at  Cotton 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naph:.«,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  formerly  taught  by 

Parmenidft.  upon  who«c  piiniiplc*  he  built  a  new  system,  or  at  least  a  system  which 

appeared  fau,  by  tin*  elegant  cuiincxion  wLich  Ttlesiuo  pave  to  its  various  parts,  and 

Mr  arguments  hr  u«cd  to  maintain  and  support  it  .T^aintt  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

It  ua»  the  vajsue  and  uncertain  method  of  rtaoniup,  which  the  Stagirite  had  introduced 

into  natural  philosophy,  that  engaged  Tdtaius  to  comport-  his  famous  book  De  prmei- 

pii*  rermn  natkro!ium.     In  this  work)  after  having  refuted  the  visionary  principles  of  the 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  substitutes  in  their  \kuc*.  *uch  as  are  immediately  derived 

thun  thv  nstftnony  vf  the  sense*.  <:ten  htot  mvA  c<M,  traa  *Vv&,\^?«mKuAfca,fe. is> 
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Campanella/  hold  deservedly  the  first  rank,  as  they 
were  undoubtedly  men  of  superior  genius,  though  too 
much  addicted  to  the  suggestions  and  visions  of  an  irre- 
gular fancy.  To  these  may  be  added  Peter  Ramus, 
that  subtile  and  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who,  by 
attempting  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  Aristotle's  logic, 
a  method  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  rhe- 
toric and  the  improvement  of  eloquence,  excited  such  a 
terrible  uproar  in  the  Gallic  schools.  Nor  must  we  omit 
here  the  mention  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  who,  by  an 
assiduous  observation  of  nature,  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments indefatigably  repeated,  and  by  applying  the 
penetrating  force  of  lire'1  to  discover  the  first  principles,  or 
elements  of  bodies,  endeavoured  to  cast  new  light  and 
evidence  on  the  important  science  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. As  the  researches  of  this  industrious  inquirer  into 
nature  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  his  example  was  Con- 
duces the  nature,  origin,  qualities,  and  changes  of  all  material  beings.  To  these  two  prin- 
ciples he  adds  a  third,  viz.  matter,  and  on  litem:  three  builds,  with  dexterity  enough,  his 
physical  system ;  for  a  part  of  which  he  seems  also  to  have  been  indebted  to  h  book  of  Plu- 
tarch, l)e  pritrw  Jri%itU>.  It  will  be  entertaining  to  the  philosophical  reader  to  compare 
thi.*  work  of  T<  iritis,  with  lord  Bu"oii*.  ph>«ical  'account  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Codfi.s,  i-  hi-  !i«>ok  1h  itriwiuii*  tt  ui'iyirhu*%  Jve. 

I  .  p  Catiipiiicilsi,  a  num.  'of.  aKi'uu,  iiiadt  a  Siv.it  noi-c  in  tin-  -euntecnth  century, 
by  hi-  innovations  in  p»i»l»-op-iv.  .n'i  u  k>- 1  at  the  Vthci»ni  i»n»!  aii-urdilies  of  the  Ari— 
tot*  linn  .*%•-'•  in.  Ik  n  iiiiin  •<  •  .u'ly  :i  (  o::t«  mpt  of  ii,  and  turned  his  pursuit*  toward  mwic- 
ihini;  mori.  -oli'l,  pi-iu.-iii^  the  ttritiiu-  **'*  a'.J  th»- aneh  nt  -a^.s,  and  comparing  them 
with  ih»*  n: cat  udsiuie  ol  n'ltiire,  to -« e  whether  the  pn  u  ruled  copies  resembled  the 
original.  The  -.urlciin^-i  that  this*  man  endured  an-  aliim-t  in  credit  le ;  hut  they  were  said 
to  he  indicted  on  him  in  eon-e(jm  n«-  of  the  trc.i.-oiulde  prmiiei.-i  that  were  imputed 
to  him,  p.irlly  p.mii:-1  thr  ecvirt  ef  J-piin,  and  p.»rtiy  n-jcam- 1  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  he  had  form  d  the  do-i2it  <  f  d-li'eriiu  «uio  the  hand-  of  the  Turks.  He  win 
freed  from  hi-  pri-oa  and  t.utu.-...-  by  the  int«  rpo-i'.iou  oi  po;;e.  t'rl-an  VIII.  who  ga\e 
•liin  partieiitor  mark-  of  hi*  *a\our  and  c-teem  ;  ami,  tiudiiej:  that  he  was  not  .-ale  at 
Konjf ,  had  him  t  nuu  veil  to  I'.tvis  win  re  h"  w.i-.  honoured  with  the  protection  of  Lewi* 
XIII.  ami  «\irdnial  Mi.  mi,  u,  ai-..i  ended  hi-  •'.*>  -  i:.  \  •  ace.  A-  to  thr-  writing  and  phi- 
l-^ophy  oi'  flii--  _t  at  m  in,  l':  \  .ir.-  lis,  re!  i:<  '.  «;d  *-  ii !i  the  colour  of  thr  time-,  and  bear, 
in  man\  p!;o»-.,  the  mark-  of" a  cVin-rie  i!  :  :••'•  uu  Iwmliaed  inisiuin.ilioii  ;  b«it,  anion;; 
.1  few  vi-fin.u'v  iiniirm*.  '.•■«.»  »v;.l  im  t -;••.!  nu:n:»  r  «.l  i:-;  or:  •».'  tiulh-.  Me  under- 
took an  c  ntin-  r.  lorm  .tm-i  i-f  pn.'.o-i'j  "iv.  !»■:»  u-.i-  uiieMii.d  to  tin-  t  i^i.  ^'or  an  ac- 
count of  hi-  principle  of  lo^n,  «  «!.w-.  ..nd  i.-m  i.:.1  pl'.'-»-''i:I»}«  "  I'-rm  hers  //*./.  Vri- 
tka  W./.....  ■',!.!■.  tum.il.  pan  ii.  p.  V:  .  ^  .  H«-  v.  ■-  '  .u-'oi'  Ml- ,.,n,  but  unjiHtly  : 
he  wa-  ubo  iu.r.1,. :«  uf  -r.-.. -:ii-A  «  n- I  in- jmi.--  •■:  i-t  •'-  I'r-»te.  !.»Mt*,  and  not  with- 
out pm^oii.  , 

i  q  rh«priiiP!pilim»itufrn.-»-:-::  ru  •■  '  ■  «•  inwntm/,  or  at  lea,t  rt-toniu; 
from  oblivion  nn.l  durkn.'*-,  the  i:iip..n..m  -.*.■.,.•  -."  •  /'/.'■•  •^•'/,  v)t»A  it  a  re-ular  torm, 
reducing  it  into  :i  connected  sv  -tern,  ami  npp'.y.-.-  it  i»^'  *»'  "  ^»»-}. «'»  \^'  :,,'t  ""  ht.il1" 
inz,  which  was  ihc  pcculi-ir  pr  if-  .;  >n  -f  thi-  V\^o^\n  r,  ^li.w  f.iei.dn  and  enemies 
have  drawn  him  in  the  fr.N*  <t  « ..'.-mrs.  Hi-  alv»-  ■  ..i-n.  «»  th-  .-«u-U  oi  «„auic,  which  he- 
treats  of  in  the  ten'h    volume  ot   Is,,   wo.l;-,  ui..'.  i    tl c  uoiiiinatii.ii  ol   the  s.i-.icioun 

i.hilosophfv  i>  a  eirriitn-tance  di-!«uii..Mr.iblc  «-i  hi-  iii-in;»rv,  and  n)thu»;4 ;  can  «  is,  over  a 
more  total  absence  of  common  *«■!.,.•  and  lea^ui  H.:-i.  hi-  -u.eour-e,  on  that  subjef L    A-: 

to  his  philosophical  system,  it  i?  ,o  •>'.•  n.r,  »..d  -«  « twd-non.  ih-n  we  .hall  not  pre 

« «*!!»!  fo  delineate  it  b'p- 
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sequently  followed  by  many  J  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect 
of  philosophers,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Theoso- 
phistsj  and  who,  placing  little  confidence  in  the  decisions 
of  human  reason,  or  the  efforts  of  speculation,  attributed 
all  to  divine  illumination  and  repeated  experience. 

ix.  This  revolution  in  philosophy  and  literature,  together 
ncMbod  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  animated  the  dif- 
StaS^So.  ferent  sects  or  classes  into  which  the  learned  men 
i*0™*  of  this  age  were  divided,  produced  many  happy 
effects  of  various  kinds.  It  in  a  more  particular  manner 
brought  into  disrepute,  though  it  could  not  at  once  utterly 
eradicate,  that  intricate,  barbarous,  and  insipid  method  of 
teaching  theology  that  had  universally  prevailed  hitherto 
in  all  the  schools  and  pulpits  of  Christendom.  The  sacred 
writings,  which,  in  tne  preceding  ages,  had  been  either 
entirety  neglected,  or  very  absurdly  explained,  were  now 
much  more  consulted  and  respected  in  the  debates  and 
writings  of  the  Christian  doctors  than  they  had  formerly 
been ;  the  sense  and  language  of  the  inspired  writers  were 
more  carefully  studied  and  more  accurately  unfolded ;  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  taught  with  more  method, 
connexion,  and  perspicuity ;  and  that  dry,  barren,  and  un- 
affecting  language,  which  the  ancient  schoolmen  affected 
so  much  in  their  theological  compositions,  was  wholly  ex- 
ploded by  the  wiser  part  of  the  divines  of  this  century.  It 
must  not  however  be  imagined,  that  this  reformation  of  the 
schools  was  so  perk  ct,  as  to  leave  no  new  improvements 
to  be  made  in  succeeding  ages ;  this  indeed  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Much  imperfection  yet  remained  in  the 
method  of  treating  theology,  and  many  things  which  had 
great  need  of  a  correcting  hand,  were  left  untouched.  It 
would  nevertheless  be  either  an  instance  of  ingratitude,  or 
a  mark  of  great  ignorance,  to  denv  this  ace  the  honour  of 
having  begun  what  was  afterward  more  happily  finished, 
and  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  striking  supers  ' 
ority,  which  the  divines  of  succeeding  ages  obtained  over 
those  of  ancient  times. 

r  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  the  tires,  transactions,  and  systems  of  these  phOoto- 
fhers,  Bracket's  Hittoria  Critica  Philosophic. 
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x.  Nor  did  the  improvements,  which  have  been  now 
mentioned,  as  proceeding  from  the  restoration  of  and  theft*. 
letters  and  phdosophy,  extend  only  to  the  me-  SrSfJSC 
thod  of  conveying  theological  instruction,  but  pu-  SS,J,S!toB 
rified  moreover  the  science  of  theology  itself.  For  pWne<L 
the  true  nature,  genius,  and  design  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  even  the  most  learned  and  pious  doctors  of  antioui- 
ty  had  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  were  now  unfolded 
with  evidence  and  precision,  and  drawn,  like  truth,  from 
sin  abyss  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lain  too  much  con- 
cealed.   It  is  true,  the  influence  of  error  was  far  from  being 
totally  suppressed,  and  many  false  and  absurd  doctrines 
are  still  maintained  and  propagated  in  the  Christian  world. 
But  it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  the  Christian  so- 
cieties, whose  errors  at  this  day  are  the  most  numerous  and 
extravagant,  have  much  less  absurd  and  perverse  notions 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel,  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  those  that  profess  it,  than  were  entertained 
fcy  those  doctors  of  antiquity,  who  ruled  the  church  with 
axx  absolute  authority,  and  were  considered  as  the  chief 
oracles  of  theology.    It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  the 
Reformation  contributed  much  to  soften  and  civilize  the 
Planners  of  many  nations,  who,  before  that  happy  period, 
^ere  sunk  in  the  most  savage  stupidity,  and  carried  the 
tt&ost  rude  and  unsociable  aspect.     It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  pro- 
duce that  lenity  of  character,  and  that  milder  temperature 
off  manners,  maxims,  and  actions  that  discovered  them- 
^^lves  gradually,  and  increased  from  day  to  day,  in  the 

£reatest  part  of  the  European  nations  after  the  period  that 
itither  rendered  so  famous.     It  is  nevertheless  evident, . 
o^yond  all  contradiction,  that  the  disputes  concerning  re- 
*ifjion,  and  the  accurate  and  rational  inquiries  into  the  doc- 
Cannes  and  duties  of  Christianity,  to  which  these  disputes 
3£ave  rise,  had  a  great  tendency  to  eradicate  out  of  the 
**rinds  of  men  that  ferocity  that  had  been  so  long  nourish- 
ed by  the  barbarous  suggestions  of  unmanly  superstition. 
Xt  is  also  certain,  that  at  the  very  dawn  of  tiiis  happy 
^evolution  in  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  even  before  its 
salutary  effects  were  manifested  in  all  their  extent,  pure 
religion  had  many  sincere  and  fervent  votaries,  though 
they  were  concealed  from  public  view  by  the  multitude  of 
fenatics  with  which  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
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PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  OR  LATIN  CHURCH. 

i.    The  Roman  or  Latin  church  is  a  system  of  govern* 
ment,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  a  great  part 
p^SirTw  of  the  known  world,  though  its  authority  has  been 
cfaet'd'       circumscribed  within  narrower  limits  since  the 
happy  revolution  that,  in  many  places,  delivered  Christi- 
anity from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny. 
This  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  extensive  as  it  is,  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  who  by 
virtue  of  a  sort  of  hereditary  succession,  claims  the  autho- 
rity, prerogatives,  and  rights  of  St.  Peter,  the  supposed 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  gives  himself  out  for  tne  su- 
preme head  of  the  universal  church,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 
upon  earth.    This  lordly  ruler  of  the  church  is,  at  this 
time,  elected  to  his  high  office  by  the  chosen  members  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  bear  the  ancient  denomination  of 
cardinals.    Of  these,  six  are  bishops  within  the  precincts 
of  Rome  ;  fifty  are  ministers  of  the  Roman  churches,  and 
are  called  priests  or  presbyters;  and  fourteen  are  inspectors 
of  the  hospitals  and  charity  houses,  and  are  called  deacon*. 
These  cardinals,  while  the  papal  chair  is  vacant,  and  they 
are  employed  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  deceased 
pontiff,  are  shut  up,  and  closely  confined  in  a  certain  sort 
of  prison,  called  the  conclave,  that  they  may  thus  be  en- 
gaged to  bring  this  difficult  matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
lVo  person,  that  is  not  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  has  not  al- 
ready obtained  a  place  in  tVie  cxAte&fc  tf  cardinals*  is  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  to  tkWol  \Xve  ctaxxt&v\  \tfst\«cw^ 
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ie  Italian  cardinals  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  this  high 
Bfice/  Some  are  rendered  incapable  of  filling  the  papal 
hair  by  the  place  of  their  birth,  others  by  their  manner 
f  life,  and  a  few  by  other  reasons  of  a  more  incidental 
ature.b  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  emperor  and 
le  kings  of  France  and  Spain  have  acquired,  whether 
Kpressly  by  stipulation,  or  imperceptibly  through  custom, 
le  privilege  of  excluding  from  the  number  of  the  candi- 
ates  for  this  high  office,  such  as  they  think  proper  to  op- 
ose  or  dislike.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that  in  the  nu- 
merous college  of  cardinals,  a  very  small  number  are  per- 
mitted, upon  a  vacancy,  to  aspire  at  the  papacy;  the 
reatest  part  being  generally  prevented  by  their  birth,  their 
haracter,  their  circumstances,  and  by  the  force  of  political 
fctrigues,  from  flattering  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hope 
I'  ascending  that  towering  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power 
od  dominion. 

ii.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  personal  power  and 
tithority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  circumscribed 
y  no  limits ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all  S'jSJZEdu- 
us  decisions  relating  to  the  government  of  the  •*■ 
hurch,  he  previously  consults  the  brethren,  i.  e.  the  car- 
linals  who  compose  his  ministry  or  privy  council.    Nay 
nore,  in  matters  of  religious  controversy  and  doctrine,  he 
s  obliged  to  ask  the  aavice  and  opinion  of  eminent  di- 
rines,  m  order  to  secure  his  pretended  infallibility  from  the 
suggestions  of  error.  Beside  this,  all  matters  that  are  not  of 

a  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayeri  Commentarius  de  Election*  Pontif.  Ronumi,  published  in  4to. 
it  Hamburg,  in  the  year  1691.  The  ceremonial  observed  in  the  election  and  inslal- 
ation  is  amply  described  by  Meuschenius,  in  a  work  published  at  Frauckfort  in  the 
ear  1732,  under  the  following  title;  Ceremoniale  Electionis  et  Coronationis  Pontyicis 
lommnL 

Yd*  b  The  great  obstacle  that  prevents  several  cardinals  from  aspiring  at  the  ponti- 
cite,  is  what  they  call  at  Rome,  U  peccato  originate,  or  original  sin.  This  mark  of  ,ex- 
httion  belongs  to  those  who  are  born  subjects  of  some  crown,  or  republic,  which 
i  not  within  the  bounds  of  Italy,  or  which  are  upon  a  footing  of  jealousy  with  the 
rait  of  Rome.  Those  also  who  were  made  cardinals  by  the  nomination  of  the  kings 
f  France  or  Spain,  or  their  adherents,  are  also  included  in  this  imputation  of  original 
*,  which  excludes  from  the  papal  chair.  The  accidental  circumstances  that  exclude 
ertain  cardinals  from  the  pontificate,  are  their  being  born  princes  or  independent 
Mreceigns,  or  their  declaring  themselves  openly  in  favour  of  certain  courts,  or  their 
imOj's  beiug  too  numerous,  or  their  morals  being  irregular.  Even  youth,  and  a  good 
Qimptexion  and  figure,  are  considered  as  obstacles.  But  all  these  maxims  and  rules 
ary  and  change  according  to  the  inconstant  and  precarious  impulse  of  policy  and 
•ction. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  methods  of  electing  the  pope,  whether  by  compro- 
tij*y  inspiration,  scrutiny,  or  access,  by  which  latter  is  meant  a  second  election,  employed 
hen  the  other  methods  fail ;  see  Aymon,  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  edit.  2de,  p.  40, 
c. 
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the  highest  moment  and  importance,  are  divided,  according 
to  their  respective  nature,  into  certain  classes,  and  left  to  th»  _ 
management  of  certain  colleges,  called  congregt   ' 

|CJ*  c  These  congregations  are  as  follow ;  1.  The  Congregation  of  the  Pope,  ins 
toted  first  by  Sixtus  V.  to  prepare  the  mattrrs  that  were  to  be  brought  before  the  coi 
tory,  at  which  the  pontiff  is  alwavs  present.  Hence  this  is  called  the  consistorial  coi 
gation,  and  in  it  are  treated  all  aftairs  relative  to  the  erection  of  bishoprics  and  cath 
churches,  the  reunion  or  suppression  of  episcopal  sees,  the  alienation  of  church 
and  the  taxes  and  annates  that  are  imposed  upon  all  benefices  in  the  pope's  gin 
The  cardinal  dean  presides  in  this  assembly.     II.  The  Congregation  of  the  Inquiahii 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  the  holy  office,  instituted  by  Paul  III.  which  takes 
nuance  of  heresies,  apostacy,  magic,  and  profane  writings,  which  assemble  thrice  m 
week,  and  every  Thursday  in  presence  of  the  pope,  who  presides  in  it.  The  office  of  ( 
inquisitor,  which  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontiff,  has  been  long 
pressed,  or  rather  distributed  among  the  cardinals  who  belong  to  this  congregation, 
whose  decisions  come  under  the  supreme  cognizance  of  his  holiness.    III.  The  Cong- 
gation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  founded  under  the 
Gregory  XV.  composed  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  a  p 
thonotory,  a  secretary  of  the  inquisition,  and  other  members  of  less  rank.     Here  |1 
that  the  deliberations  are  carried  on  which  relate  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the 
pointment  of  missionaries,  &c.     This  congregation  has  built  a  most  beautiful  and  m 
nificent  palace  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  situations  that  could  be  chosen  at  Roi 
where  proselytes  to  popery  from  foreign  countries  are  lodged  and  nourished  gratis,  i 
manner  suitable  to  their  rank  and  condition,  and  instructed  in  those  branches  of  km 
ledge  to  which  the  bent  of  their  gcniiu  points.     The  prelates,  curates,  and  vicars  a 
who  are  obliged,  without  any  fault  of  theirs  to  abandon  the  places  of  their 
are  entertained  charitably  in  this  noble  edifice  in  a  manner  proportioned  to 
station  in  the  church.     IV.  The  Congregation  designed  to  explain  the  Decisions  of""     tit 
council  of  Trent.    V.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index,  whose  principal  business  iasr  j» 
examine  manuscripts  and  books  that  are  designed  for  publication,  to  decide  wherfcAsj* 
the  people  may  be  permitted  to  read  tbem,  to  correct  those  books  whose  errors    Mtg 
not  numerous,  and  which  contain  useful  and  salutary  truths,  to  condemn  those  whcte 
principles  are  heretical  and  pernicious,  and  to  grant  the  peculiar  privilege  of  perusing 
heretical  books  to  certain  persons.    This  congregation,  which  is  sometimes  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope,  but  generally  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  president,  has  a  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  inquisition,  as  it  not  only  takes  cognizance  of  those 
books  that  contain  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  but  of  those  also 
that  concern  the  duties  of  morality,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of 
society.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  tables,  or  indexes  of  heretical  books 
and  authors,  which  have  been  composed  by  its  appointment.    YI.  The  Congregation 
for  maintaining  the  Rights  and  Immunities  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
This  congregatian  was  formed  by  Urban  VIII.  to  decide  the  disputes  and  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties and  inconveniences  that  arose  from  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics,  before  princes,  or 
other  lay  judges.    VII.  The  Congregation  relating  to  the  Bishops  and  Regular  Clergy, 
instituted  by  Sixtus  V.  to  decide  the  debates  which  arise  between  the  bishops  and  their 
diocessans,  and  to  compose  the  differences  that  happened  so  frequently  among  the  mo- 
nastic orders.    VIII.  The  Congregation,  appointed  by  Gregory  XIV.  for  examining  into 
the  capacity  and  learning  of  the  bishops.    IX.  Another  for  inquiring  into  their  Uvea    . 
and  morals.    X.  A  third  for  obliging  them  to  reside  in  their  diocesses,  or  to  dispense 
them  from  that  obligation.     XI.  The  Congregation  for  suppressing  monasteries,  L  e. 
such  whose  revenues  are  exhausted,  and  who  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  poblk. 
XII.  The  Congregation  of  the  Apostolic  Visitation,  which  names  the  visiters  who  per- 
form the  duties  and  fisitations  of  the  churches  and  convents  within  the  district  of  Rome, 
to  which  the  pope  is  obliged  as  archbishop  of  that  city.     XIII.  The  Congregation  of 
Relics,  designed  to  examine  the  marks,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  these  instru- 
ments of  superstition.  X4V.  The  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  designed  to  examine  the 
case  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  quieting  the  conscience.     XV.  The 
Congregation  of  .Rites,  which  Sixtus  V.  appointed  to  regulate  and  invent  the  religious 
ceremonies  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  each  new  saint  that  is  added  to  the 
Calendar. 

These  are  the  congregations  of  cardinals,  set  apart  for  administering  the  spiritual  af- 
fairs of  the  church  :  and  they  are  undoubtedly,  in  some  respects,  a  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  pontiff,  enormous  as  it  may  be.    There  are  six  more,  which  relate  to  the 


.e  sentiments  of  its  spiritual  ruler.  This  may  serve 
now  us,  that  those  persons  are  little  acquainted  with 
lature  and  limits  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  who  pretend 
all  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
calamities  it  lias  occasioned,  the  contentions,  rebel- 
,  and  tumults  it  has  excited,  are  to  be  entirely  and 
ly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Roman  pontiff/ 
.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  hath  excited  de- 
i  even  among  those  that  are  under  the  papal 
irchy ;  and  the  spiritual  subjects  of  this  pre-  ££S5£i"' 
ed  head  of  the  church,  are  very  far  from  be-  ,'££™"  - 
greed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  au-  *""''• 
ity  and  jurisdiction.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thisautho- 
and  dominion  are  not  the  same  in  all  places,  having  a 
;r  scope  in  some  provinces,  and  being  reduced  within 
>wer  bounds  in  others.  If  indeed  we  consider  only 
intensions  of  the  pontiff,  then  we  shall  find  that  his 
;r  is  unlimited  and  supreme;  for  there  are  no  preroga- 
that  can  flatter  ambition,  which  he  does  not  claim  for 


il  government  of  the  papal  territories.  Id  these  congregation*.  Where  the  pope 
r  present,  all  thing"  arc  transacted  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  public  jus- 
cinl  .or  criminal  matters,  the  levjing  of  tm.es,  the  providing  the  cities  and  pro- 
with  good  governors,  the  relieving  those  who  are  unjustly  oppressed  Uj  luuordi- 
agistialcs,  the  coinage,  the  care  of  the  riven,  aqueduct*,  bridges,  roads,  churches, 
ilic  edifice  i. 

e  court  of  Rome  is  very  particularly  and  accurately  described  by  Aymon,  who  had 
'  n  to  the  Froteitunt  religion,  domestic  chaplain  tu  Innocent  XI. 
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himself  and  his  court    He  not  only  pretends,  that  th  j 
whole  power  and  majesty  of  the  church  reside  in  his  peca 
son,  and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions,  from  him  t-— 
the  inferior  bishops,  but  moreover  asserts  the  absolute  irrz 
fallibility  of  all  decisions  and  decrees  that  he  pronounci 
from  his  lordly  tribunal.    These  arrogant  pretensions  a 
however  opposed  by  many,  and  chiefly  by  the  French  nt 
tion,  which  expressly  maintains,  that  every  bishop  receive 
immediately  from  Christ  himself  a  portion  of  thatspiritu 
power  which  is  imparted  to  the  church ;  that  the  collective 
sum,  or  whole  of  this  power,  is  lodged  in  the  collective 
body  of  its  pastors,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  a  gene* 
ral  council  lawfully  assembled  ;  and  that  the  pontiff;  con- 
sidered personally,  and  as  distinct  from  the  church,  is  lia- 
ble to  error.  This  complicated  and  important  controversy 
may  be  easily  brought  within  narrower  bounds,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  plain  question  ;  viz.  "  Is  the 
Roman  pontiff,  properly  speaking,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
church,  or,  is  he  no  more  than  the  guardian  and  depositary 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  Christ  and  by  the  church  ?*  There 
is  no  prospect  of  seeing  this  question  decided,  nor  the  de- 
bates terminated  to  which  it  has  given  rise  ;  since  the  con- 
tending parties  are  not  even  agreed  about  the  proper  and 
lawful  judge  of  this  important  controversy/    Some  great 
revolution  can  only  effect  the  decision  of  this  matter. 

iv.  The  church  of  Rome  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splen* 
^  decnirio..  dour  and  majesty,  as  soon  as  Luther,  ana  the 
3  i\om2urcb  other  luminaries  of  the  reformation,  had  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  the  European  nations  the  Christian 
religion  restored,  at  least  to  a  considerable  part  of  its  native 
purity,  and  delivered  from  many  of  the  superstitions  under  • 
which  it  had  lain  so  long  disfigured.  Among  the  most 
opulent  states  of  Europe,  several  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome ;  in  others,  certain  provinces 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  papal  tyranny ;  and  upon  the  whole* 
this  defection  produced  a  striking  diminution  both  of  the 

f  The  arguments  employed  by  the  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  defence  of  har 
unlimited  authority,  may  be  seen  in  Bellarmine  and  other  writers,  of  which  an 
enormous  collection  has  been  made  by  Roccaberti ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  extract^ 
dinary,  a  French  writer,  named  Petitdidier,  appeared  in  defence  of  the  pope's  preten- 
sions, in  a  book  published  at  Luxemburg,  in  the  year  1784,  Sur  VJhttherite  de  PbtfUR* 
Utile  des  fapea.  The  sentiments  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  opposes  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  may  be  seeu  in  the  writings  of  Richer  and  Laa- 
noy. 
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Wealth  and  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     It  must  also  be 
©bserved,that  even  the  kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  states, 
who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  yet  changed  their 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
its  bishop.    If  they  were  not  persuaded  by  the  writings  of 
the  protestants  to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  popery, 
yet  they  received  most  useful  instruction  from  them  m 
other  matters  of  very  great  moment.    They  drew  from 
these  writings  important  discoveries  of  the '  groundless 
claims  and  unlawful  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
came  at  length  to  perceive,  that  if  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  Rome  continued  the  same  that  it  was  before 
the  rise  of  Luther,  the  rights  of  temporal  princes,  and  the 
majesty  of  civil  government  would  sooner  or  later  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gulf  of  pap^l  avarice  and  ambition.  ^  Hence 
it  was,  that  most  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe,  partly 
by  secret  and  prudent  measures,  partly  by  public  negotia- 
tions and  remonstrances,  set  bounds  to  the  daring  ambi- 
tion of  Rome,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  universal 
dominion  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs ;  nor  did 
*Tie  Roman  pontiff  think  it  either  safe  or  expedient  to  have 
Recourse  to  the  ancient  arms  of  the  church,  war  and  excom- 
munication, in  order  to  repel  these  attacks  upon  his  autho- 
rity.    Even  those  very  kingdoms  that  acknowledged  the 
Roman  pontiff  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  church,  sThd  an  infal- 
lible guide,  confine  nevertheless  his  power  of  enacting 
laws  within  narrow  limits, 

v.  In  this  declining  state  of  their  affairs,  it  was  natural 
for  the  humbled  pontiffs  to  look  about  for  some  The  n^bo* 
method  of  repairing  their  losses ;  and  for  this  pur-  JK5£llJ0.- 
pose  they  exerted  much  more  zeal  and  industry,  [£!ri£J7*,r 
than  had  been  shown  by  their  predecessors, 
in  extending  the  limits  of  their  spiritual  dominion  beyond 
Europe,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  of  gaining  prose- 
lytes and  adherents  in  the  Indies,  both  among  the  Mi«k>m. 
pagan  nations  and  the  Christian  sects.  The  Jesu- 
its, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  the 
first  missionaries  that  were  sent  for  this  purpose  into  these 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  but  able  men,  selected  out  of 
the  other  monastic  orders,  were  afterward  employed  in  this 
arduous  undertaking.  If  however  we  except  the  exploits 
of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  above,  there  were 
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no  great  matters  effected  in  this  century ;  as,  generally^ 
speaking,  the  persons  who  were  set  apart  to  execute  this== 
grand  project,  were  not  as  yet  endowed  with  that  experi— - 
ence  and  dexterity  that  it  necessarily  required, and  set  abou^j 
the  work  with  more  zeal  than  prudence  and  knowledge. 

The  Portuguese  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  opener 
a  passage  into  the  country  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  pro 
fessed  the  doctrine,  and  observed  the  religious  rites  ot  th 
Monophysites  ;  and  this  offered  a  favourable  occasion 


reducing  this  people  under  the  papal  yoke.  Accordingly^ 
John  Bermudes  was  sent  into  Ethiopia  for  this  purpose  / 
and  that  he  might  appear  with  a  certain  degree  ot  dig*- 
nity,  he  was  clothed  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinians.  The  same  important  commission  was  after- 
ward given  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  companions  'of 
his  labours  ;*  and  at  their  first  setting  out,  several  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  a  war  with  a  neighbouring 
prince,  which  the  Abyssinian  monarch  was  desirous  of 
terminating  by  the  powerful  succours  of  the  Portuguese, 
seemed  ta  promise  them  a  successful  and  happy  ministry. 
But  the  event  did  not  answer  this  fond  expectation  ;  and 
in  some  time  it  appeared  plainly,  that  the  Abyssinians 
stood  too  firm  in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  easily 
engaged  to  abandon  and  forsake  it ;  so  that,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits  had  almost  lost  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  attempts.11 

vi.  The  Egyptians  or  Copts,  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Abyssinians  in  their  religious  sen- 
*££*.£!£  timents,  and  also  in  their  external  forms  of  wor- 
ueniftut.  ship,  became  next  the  objects  of  Rome's  ambitious 
zeal ;  and,  in  the  year  1562,  Christopher  Roderic,  a  Jesuit 
of  note,  was  sent  by  the  express  order  of  pope  Pius  IV. 
to  propagate  the  cause  of  popery  among  that  people.  This 
ecclesiastic,  notwithstanding  the  rich  presents  and  subtle 
arguments  bv  which  he  attempted  to  change  the  senti-  - 
ments,  and  shake  the  constancy  of  Gabriel,'  who  was 


Q~T  g  It  is  certainly  by  mistake  that  Dr.  Mosheim  mentions  Loyola  as  having  madee- 
a  voyage  into  Abyssinia.  Jesuits  were  sent,  at  different  periods,  to  that  country,  an(. 
with  little  success  :  but  their  founder  was  never  there  in  person. 

•  h  See  Ludolfi  Histor.  JElhiopica  el  Comm.  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p. 
120.  Le  Grand,  Dissertation  de  la  Conversion  des  •ibyssins,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Voyage  Historique  d\4byssinie  du  R.  P.  Jerome  Lobo,  p.  13.  Lb 
Croze,  Uistoire  du  Ckristianime  en  Ethiopie,  livr.  ii.  p.  90. 

i  Franc.  Sacbini  Histor.  Socictat.  Jesu,  part  ii.  lib.  v.  Eusch.  Kenaud.  Historia  P«ffj- 
triurchar.  .Vwmdrin.  p.  161     Wat.  de  la  Compagnie  de  .Testis,  torn.  iii.  p.  314. 
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that  time  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  returned  to  Rome  with 
no  other  effect  of  his  embassy  than  fair  words  and  a  few 
compliments.11  It  is  however  true,  that  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  an  embassy  from  another  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  name  was  also  Gabriel,  appeared  at  Rome, 
and  was  considered  as  a  subject  of  triumph  and  boasting 
by  the  creatures  of  the  pope.1  But  the  more  candid  and 
sensible,  even  among  the  Roman  catholics,  looked  upon 
this  embassy,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  stratagem  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  persuade  the  Abyssinians,  who  were  so 
prone  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  join  themselves  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
to  submit  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.1* 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  after  this  solemn  embassy,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  records  of  history  the  smallest  token 
of  a  propensity  in  the  Copts  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
op  discipline  of  Rome. 

Many  years  before  this  period,  a  considerable  sect  of 
tHe  Armenians  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  Roman 
l^cntiff  with  particular  marks  of  veneration  and  respect, 
*v-ithout  departing  however  from  the  religious  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  of  their  ancestors.  Of  this  a.  far- 
ther account  shall  be  given  in  the  history  of  the  eastern 
^liurches  ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  proper  to  observe  here, 
t-Viat  the  attachment  of  this  sect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
^vas  greatly  increased,  and  the  votaries  of  the  pontiff  con- 
siderably multiplied,  by  the  zeal  of  Zerapion,  an  opulent 
Titian,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
A^ho,  by  engaging  himself  to  discbarge  the  debts  under 
^rhich  the  Armenians  groaned,  obtained,  in  the  year  1593, 

ftjf*  k  This  patriarch  offered  to  send  one  of  his  bishops  to  the  council  or  Trent,  in 

°rier  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  these  Jesuits ;  but  he  refused  positively  the  sending 

*»y  of  his  young  students  to  be  educated  among  their  order,  and  declared  plainly  that 

***  owed  no  obedience  nor  submission  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  no  more  dignity 

**•*  authority  than  any  other  bishop  except  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  dioccss.     See 

Afoire  des  Rdigieux  de  la  Compagne  de  Jesus,  torn.  ii.  p.  322,  324. 

I  The  transactions  of  this  embassy,  adorned  with  an  ample  and  pompous  preface, 
a*t  subjoined  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Jbxnal.  Eccl.  of  Baronius,  p.  707,  edit.  Ant- 

a.  \         WeiP- 

bRenaudot,  in  his  Hist.  Patriarch.  Altxandrin.  p.  611,  G12,  endeavours  to  maintain 

*hc  credit  and  importance  of  this  embassy,  of  which  Barouius  has  given  such  a  pom- 
pous account  He  is  however  much  mistaken,  when  be  asserts,  that  father  Simon,  rely- 
lH  upon  the  fallacious  testimony  of  George  Douza,  was  the  only  person  that  ever  con- 
sidered this  embassy  as  a  stratagem ;  since  it  is  evident  that  Thomas  a  Jesu,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  hit  treatise  De  conversione  omnium  gentium  procuranda,  has  considered  it  in  the 
**mt  light,  as  well  as  several  other  writers.  See  Gcdde*,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia 
!'  Ml,  232. 
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thr  tie  aiu  dignity  of  patriarch,  though  there  were 
aire**?   an  patriarchs  at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  church. 
Hr  *ir  ant  however  enjoy  this  dignity  long ;  for  soon  after 
tu<  promotion,  he  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian  mo- 
sarch,  at  the  desire  of  those  Armenians  who  adhered  to 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus 
the  boasting  and  exultation  of  the  Romans  subsided  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  their  hopes  vanished.0 
vii.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  sowed 
NMoniM  the  pestilential  seeds  of  animosity  and  discoid 
urn  indbDi.  am0Qg  aii  the  eastern  churches ;  and  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  are  also  known  by  the  denomination  of 
Chaldeans,  felt  early  the  effects  of  their  imperious  coun- 
cils.   In  the  year  1551,  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  that 
Eeople  about  the  creation  of  a  new  patriarch,   Simeon 
armamas  being  proposed  by  one  party,  and  Sulaka,  ear- 
nestly desired  by  the  other.    The  latter,  to  support  his 
pretensions  the  more  effectually,  rapaired  to  Rome,  and 
was  consecrated  patriarch,   in  the  year  1553,   by  pope 
Julius  III.  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  acknowledged,  and 
to  whose  commands  he  had  promised  unlimited  submis- 
sion and  obedience.    Julius  gave  the  name  John  to  the 
new  Chaldean  patriarch,  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  sent  with  him  several  persons  skilled  in  the  Sy- 
riac  language,  to  assist  him  in  establishing  and  extending 
the  papal  empire  among  the  Nestorians.    From  this  time 
that  unhappy  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
were  often  involved  in  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties 
by  the  jarring  sentiments  and  perpetual  quarrels  of  their 
patriarchs.0 

The  Nestorians,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  inhabited  the  maritime  *| 
coasts  of  India,  suffered  much  from  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Portuguese  to  engage  them  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  abandon  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  much  more  simple, 
and  infinitely  less  absurd.11    The  finishing  stroke  was  put 

n  Sec  Jfouvcaux  Mtmoires  des  Missions  dt  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  U  Levant^  torn, 
iii.  p.  132,  133. 

o  Jon.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bibliolheca  Oriental  Clemenlino  Valicani,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  164. 
Sec  the  History  of  the  Eastern  CUurth,  id  the  following  chapter  of  this  history. 

JCr*  p  For  an  account  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  these,  and  the  other  eastern 
Christiana,  see  the  following  chapter.  As  also  two  learned  books  of  Monsieur  La  Crete, 
the  one  entitled  Histoire  tfu  Chrirtiimisw  6c«  Indet :  *wd  tta  other,  Hktoirt  du  CkrU- 
tbnisme  en  Ethhpie. 
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to  the  violence  and  brutality  of  these  attempts  by  don 
Alexis  De  Menezes,  bishop  of  Goa,  who,  about  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance, 
obliged  this  unhappy  and  reluctant  people  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  su- 
preme jurisdiction  ;  against  both  of  whifh  acts  they  had 
always  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence.  These  violent 
councils  and  arrogant  proceedings  of  Menezes,  and  his  as- 
sociates, were  condemned  by  such  of  the  Roman  catholics 
as  were  most  remarkable  for  their  equity  and  wisdom. q 

virr.  The  greatestpart  of  the  first  legates  and  missiona- 
ries of  the  court  of  Rome  treated  with  much  severity  and 
injustice  the  Christians  whom  they  were  desirous  of  gain- 
ing over  to  their  communion  For  they  did  not  only  re- 
qunre  that  these  Christians  should  renounce  the  particular 
opinions  that  separated  them  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  that  they  should  acknowledge  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  Christ's  sole  vicegerent  upon  earth  ;  their  de- 
mands went  still  farther ;  they  opposed  many  of  the  opi- 
nions of  this  people,  some  of  which  were  at  least  worthy  of 
toleration,  and  others  highly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  both 
of  reason  and  Scripture  ;  they  insisted  upon  the  suppres- 
sion and  abolition  of  several  customs,  rites,  and  institu- 
tions, which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  which  were  perfectly  innocent  in  their  na- 
ture and  tendency ;  in  a  word,  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  minute  conformity  of  the 
religious  rites  and  opinions  of  this  people,  with  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  papal 
court,  however*  rendered  wise  by  experience,  perceived 
at  length  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  was  highly  im- 
prudent, and  every  way  improper  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  papal  empire  in  the  east.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  treat  with  more  artifice  and  moderation  a  matter  of  such 
moment  and  importance,  and  the  missionaries  were  con- 
sequently ordered  to  change  the  plan  of  their  operations, 
and  confine  their  views  to  the  two  following  points ;  to 
wit,  the  subjection  of  these  Christians  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  renouncing,  or  at  least 
professing  to  renounce,  the  opinions  that  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  general  councils  of  the  church.  In  all  other 

q  See  La  Croxe,  Mttoirt  d*  CkHaHmbme  aux  IruUt,  IWr.  u.  p.  88,  &c.  in  which  there 
is  an  ample  account  of  the  Christian*  of  St  Thomas,  and  of  the  tOU^tx  wtltata  tt& 
I'loyed  by  Menezes  to  gain  them  otcf  to  the  church  of  Home. 
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matters,  the  Roman  envoys  were  commanded  to  use  a  per* 
feet  toleration,  and  to  let  these  people  remain  unmolested 
in  following  the  sentiments  and  observing  the  institutions 
they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  To  give  the  great- 
er credit  and  plausibility  to  this  new  method  of  conver- 
sion, certain  learned  doctors  of  the  church  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  Rome,  when 
explained  according  to  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  not  by 
the  subtilties  and  definitions  of  the  schools,  differed  very 
little  from  the  opinions  received  in  the  Greek  and  the  other 
eastern  churches.     But  this  demonstration  was  very  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  discovered  less  of  an  inge- 
nuous spirit,  than  a  disposition  to  gain  proselytes  by  all 
sorts  of  means,  and  at  all  events.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
cause  of  Rome  received  much  more  advantage  from  this 
plan  of  moderation,  than  it  had  derived  from  the  severity 
of  its  former  councils  ;  though  much  less  than  the  authors 
this  reconciling  plan  fondly  expected. 

ix.  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  using  their  utmost 
The  lit*™*!  efforts  to  extend  their  dominion  abroad,  they  did 
ihe'ibuSo^  not  neglect  the  means  that  were  proper  to 
?^lrinvr.nri^;  strengthen  and  maintain  it  at  home.  On  the  con- 
wny*  trarv,  from  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  they  be- 

gan to  redouble  their  diligence  in  defending  the  internal 
form  and  constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  against  the 
dexterity  and  force  of  its   adversaries.     They  could  no 
more  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  crusades,  by  which 
they  had  so  often  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of 
their  enemies.     The  revolutions  that  had  happened  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  and  in  the  state  of  Europe,  rendered  any 
such  method  of  subduing  heretics?  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable. Other  methods  were  therefore  to  be  found  out,  and  i 
all  the  resources  of  prudence  were  to  be  exhausted  in  sup- 
port  of  a  declining  church.     Hence  the  laws  and  proce- 
dures of  the  inquisition  were  revised  and  corrected  in  those 
countries,  where  that  formidable  court  is  permitted  to  ex- 
ert its  dreadful  power.    Colleges,  and  schools  of  learning 
were  erected  in  various  places,  in  which  the  studious  youth 
were  trained  up,  by  perpetual  exercise,  iu  the  art  of  dis- 
puting, that  thus  they  might  wield  with  more  dexterity  and 
success,  the  arms  of  controversy  against  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  The  circulation  of  such  books  as  were  supposed  to 
have  a  pernicious  tendency,  yjm  ei&h&T  entirely  prevented, 
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or  at  least  much  obstructed,  by  certain  lists,  or  indexes, 
composed  by  men  of  learning  and  sagacity,  and  published 
by  authority,  in  which  these  books  were  marked  with  a 
note  of  infamy,  and  their  perusal  prohibited,  though  with 
certain  restrictions.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  clergy,  and  honourable  marks 
of  distinction,  as  well  as  ample  rewards,  were  bestowed  on 
those  who  made  the  most  remarkable  progress  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters.  And,  to  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  head, 
the  youth  in  general  were  more  carefully  instructed  in  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  their  religion  than  they  had  for- 
merly been.  Thus  it  happens,  that  signal  advantages  are 
frequently  derived  from  what  are  looked  upon  as  the  great- 
est evils,  and  much  wisdom  and  improvement  are  daily- 
acquired  in  the  school  of  opposition  and  adversity.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  church  of  Rome  would  never 
have  been  enriched  with  the  acquisitions  we  have  now 
been  mentioning,  had  it  continued  in  that  state  of  uninter- 
rupted ease  and  undisputed  authority  that  nourish  a  spirit 
of  indolence  and  luxury ;  and  had  not  the  pretended  he- 
retics attacked  its  territories,  trampled  upon  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  eclipsed  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  majesty  and 
splendour. 

x.  The  monastic  orders,  and  religious  societies  have  been 
always  considered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  the  I?natUls  Lri} 
principal  support  of  their  authority  and  domi-  onl^.nlilr^ 
nion.  It  is  chiefly  by  them  that  they  rule  the  «*"«»  ■"»■"«■ 
church,  maintain  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  Un- 
people, and  augment  the  number  of  their  votaries.  And 
indeed,  variouscauscs  contribute  to  render  the  connexion 
between  the  pontiff  and  these  religious  communities  much 
more  intimate,  than  that  which  subsists  between  him  and 
the  other  clergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  order  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  be.  It  was  therefore  judged  necessary,  when 
the  success  of  Luther,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
had  effaced  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  to  found  some  new  religious  fraternity,  that  should, 
in  a  particular  manner,  be  devoted  to  Hie  interests  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  the  very  express  end  of  whose  insti- 
tution should  be  to  renew  the  vigour  of  a  declining  hie- 
rarchy, to  heal  the  deep  wound  it  had  received,  to  preserve 
those  parts  of  the  papal. dominions^that  remained  vet  en- 
tire, and  to  augment  them  by  new  accessions.     This  wa* 

for.  rn.  1 8 
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so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the  two  famous  mendicant 
societies/  by  whose  ministry  the  popes  had  chiefly  go- 
verned during  many  ages,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
success  and  glory,  had  now  lost,  on  several  accounts,  a 
considerable  part  of  their  influence  and  authority,  and 
were  thereby  less  capable  of  serving  the  church  with 
efficacy  and  vigour  than  they  had  formerly  been.  What 
the  pontiff  sought  for,  in  this  declining  state  of  his  affairs, 
was  found  in  that  famous  and  most  powerful  society, 
which,  deriving  its  title  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  com- 
monly called  Jesuits,  while  they  were  styled  by  their  ene- 
mies Loyalites,  and  sometimes  Inighists,  *from  the  Spanish 
name  of  their  founder.1  This  founder  was  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, a  Spanish  knight,  who,  from  an  illiterate  soldier,  be- 
came an  unparalleled  fanatic ;  a  fanatic  indeed,  of  a  fertile 
and  enterprising  genius,11  who,  after  having  passed  through 
various  scenes  of  life,  came  to  Rome,  and  being  there  di- 
rected by  the  prudent  counsels  of  persons  much  wiser  than 
himself,  was  rendered  capable  of  instituting?  such  an  order 
as  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  essentially  required.* 

ICP  r-  These  tiro  orders  were  the  Franciscan*  and  the  Dominicans. 

ICP  s  The  Spanish  name  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  don  lugo  de 
Guipuscoa. 

t  The  writers  who  have  given  the  most  particular  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  are  enumerated  by  Christoph.  Aug.  Salig.  in  his  llistoria  Augutt. 
Con/tsHoniSy  torn.  ii.  p.  75. 

u  Many  Jesuits  have  written  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  but  the  greatest  pert 
of  these  biographers  seem  more  intent  on  advancing  the  glory  of  their  founder,  uu 
solicitous  about  (the  truth  and  fidelity  of  their  relations ;  and  hence  the  most  commas) 
eveuts,  and  the  most  trivial  actions  that  concern  Ignatius,  arc  converted  into  prodigies 
and  miracles.  The  history  of  this  enterprising  fanatic  has  been  composed  with  equal 
truth  and  ingenuity,  though  seasoned  with  a  very  large  portion  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  by 
a  French  writer,  nho  calls  himself  Hercules  Kasiel  de  Solve.*  This  work,  which  is 
divided  into  two  volumes,  is  entitled  Hitloire  de  V admirable  Don  Inigo  de  Guipuscm, 
Chevalier  de  la  yierge,  et  Jvndateur  de  la  JUanarehie  dee  InighisUa,  and  it  has  passed  al- 
ready through  two  editions  at  the  Hague. 

w  Not  only  the  protestants,  but  also  a  great  number  of  the  more  learned  and  judi- 
cious Roman  catholics,  have  unanimously  denied  that  t  Ignatius  Loyola  had  either  learn- 
ing sufficient  to  compose  the  writings  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  tlic  author,  or  genius 
enough  to  form  the  society  of  which  he  is  considered  as  the  founder.    They  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  flexible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  able 
and  ingenious  men,  who  made  use  of  his  fortitude  and  fanaticism  to  answer  their  par- 
poses  ;  and  that  persons  much  more  learned  than  he,  were  employed  to  compose  the 
writings  which  bear  his  name.    See  Geddes,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  works  are  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  his  secretary 
John  de  Palanco ;  see  La  Croze,  ilisteire  du  CkriHUuiisme  en  Ethiope,  p.  55,  271.    The 
Benedictines  affirm,  that  his  book  of  Spiritual  Exercises  is  copied  from  the  work  of  a 
Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  whose  name  waj  Cisneros ;  see  La  Vie  de  Jtt,  de  la  Croze, 
par  Jordati,  and  the  coii.ntituUons  of  the  waciely  were  probably  the  work  of  Lainez  and  Sal* 
meron,  two  learned  men,  who  were  among  its  first  members.  See  Hitloire  dee  ReUgxeax 
de  la  Compagnic  de  Jtsust  torn.  i.  p.  115. 

irr  *  This  is  a  feigned  name.     The  real  author  wa«  Monsienr  her  Vier,'  an 
••m^I^IIt,  who  lived  fnrmtrW  at  tue  fUeut. 
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xi.  The  Jesuits  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clerks,  and  with  respect  to  the  n*  „*,  * 
nature  of  their  institute,  approach  nearer  to  the  uHSSE^St 
regular  canons  than  to  any  other  order.    For  UwJesultt- 
though  they  resemble  the  monks  in  this,  that  they  live 
separate  from  the  multitude,  and  are  bound  by  certain  re- 
ligious vows,  yet  they  are  exempt  from  stated  hours  of 
worship,  and  other  numerous  and  burdensome  services, 
that  lie  heavy  upon  the  monastic  orders,  that  they  may 
have  more  time  to  employ  in  the  education  of  youth,  in 
directing  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  in  edifying  the 
church  by  their  pious  and  learned  productions,  and  in  trans- 
acting other  matters  that  relate  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
papal  hierarchy.    Their  whole  order  is  divided  into  three 
classes.    The  first  comprehends  the  professed  members, 
'Mrho  live  in  what  are  called  the  professed  houses;  the 
second  contains  the  scholars,  who  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
colleges ;  and  to  the  third  belong  the  novices,  who  live  in 
*=»he  houses  of  probation/    The  professed  members,  beside 
the  three  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
"^-hat  are  common  to  all  the  monastic  tribes,  are  obliged  to 
a  fourth,  by  which  they  solemnly  bind  themselves  to 
o,  without  deliberation  or  delay,  wherever  the  pope  shall 
Xhink  fit  to  send  them ;  they  are  also  a  kind  of  mendicants, 
Xeing  without  any  fixed  subsistence,  and  living  upon  the 
liberality  of  pious  and  well-disposed  people.    The  other 
Jesuits,  and  more  particularly  the  scholars,  are  possessed 
of  large  revenues,  and  are  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  professed  members. 
These  latter,  who  are  few  m  number,  considering  the  mul- 
titudes that  belong  to  the  other  classes,  are,  generally 
speaking,  men  of  prudence  and  learning,  deeply  skilled  in 
tne  affairs  of  the  world,  and  dexterous  in  transacting  allkinds 
of  business  from  long  experience,  added  to  their  natural  pe- 
netration and  sagacity ;  in  a  word  they  are  the  true  and  per- 
fect Jesuits.    Tne  rest  have  indeed  the  title,  but  are  rather 
the  companions  and  assistants  of  the  Jesuits,  than  real 
members  of  that  mysterious  order ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  very 
▼ague  and  general  sense,  that  the  denomination  of  Jesuits 

0"  x  Otter  writers  add  a  fourth  clau, consisting  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  coadjutors, 
who  assist  the  professed  members,  and  perform  the  same  functions,  without  being  bound 
by  any  more  than  the  three  simple  tows  ;  though,  after  a  long  and  approrcd  exercise  of 
their  employment,  the  spiritual  coadjutors  are  admitted  to  the  fourth  tow,  and  thus  be- 
**owr€  professed  members* 
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can  be  applied  to  them.  But  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  secrets  of  the  society  are  not  revealed  even  to  all 
the  professed  members.  It  is  only  a  small  number  of  this 
class,  whom  old  age  has  enriched  with  thorough  experience, 
and  long  trial  declared  worthy  of  such  an  important  trust, 
that  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  order. 

xn.  The  church  and  court  of  Rome,  since  the  remark- 
rb-  7*  .1  of  tbe  aMe  period  when  so  many  kingdoms  and  pro- 
iji;,";^  vinces  withdrew  from  their  jurisdiction,  having 
K..nun  i<...i.ir.  <]erive(]  more  influence  and  support  from  the 

labours  of  this  single  order,  than  from  all  their  other  emis- 
saries and  ministers,  and  all  the  various  exertions  of  their 
power  and  opulence.  It  was  this  famous  company,  which, 
spreading  itself  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  through  the 
greatest  part  ot  the  habitable  world,  confirmed  the  waver- 
ing nations  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  restrained  the  progress 
of  the  rising  sects,  gained  over  a  prodigious  number  of 
pagans  in  the  most  barbarous  and  remote  parts  of  the  globe  . 
to  the  profession  of  popery,  and  attacked  tne  pretended  he- 
retics of  all  denominations;  appearing  almost  alone  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  sustaining  with  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion the  whole  burdeuof  this  religious  war,  and  surpassing 
by  far  the  champions  of  antiquity,  both  in  the  subtilty  of 
their  reasonings  and  the  eloquence  of  their  discourses. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  by  the  affected  softness  and  complying 
spirit  that  reigns  in  their  conversation  and  manners,  by 
their  consummate  skill  and  prudence  in  civil  transactions, 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
variety  of  other  qualities  and  accomplishments,  they  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  peculiar  favour  and  protection 
of  statesmen,  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and  even  of 
crowned  heads.  Nor  did  any  thing  contribute  more  to 
give  them  that  ascendency  they  have  universally  acquired, 
than  the  cunning  and  dexterity  with  which  they  relaxed  and 
modified  their  system  of  morality,  accommodating  it  art- 
fully to  their  propensities  of  mankind,  and  depriving  it, 
on  certain  occasions,  of  that  severity,  that  rendered  it  bur- 
densome to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous.  By  this  they 
supplanted,  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  the  Dominicans  and  other  rigid  doctors,  who 
had  formerly  held  there  the  tribunal  of  confession  and  the 
direction  of  consciences,  and  engrossed  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  and  inresistibleiiAue^^  of  royal 
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grandeur,  from  whence  issue  the  counsels  that  govern 
mankind/  An  order  of  this  nature  could  not  but  be  nighly 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and  this  indeed  was  its  great  end,  and  the  leading  purpose 
which  it  never  lost  sight  of;  employing  every  where  its 
utmost  vigilance  and  art  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  save  them  from  the  contempt  of 
which  they  must  have  been  naturally  apprehensive,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolution  that  opened  tne  eyes  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind. 

All  these  circumstances  placed  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  a 
conspicuous  point  of  light.  Their  capacity,  their  influence, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  papacy,  had  a  very  advantageous 
retrospect  upon  themselves,  as  it  swelled  the  sources  of 
their  opulence,  and  procured  to  their  society  an  uncommon, 
and  indeed  an  excessive  degree  of  veneration  and  respect. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  these  signal  honours  and  advantages 
exposed  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  envy  of  other  re- 
ligious orders ;  that  their  enemies  multiplied  from  day  to 
day ;  and  that  they  were  often  involved  in  the  greatest 
perplexities  and  perils.  Monks,  courtiers,  civil  magistrates, 
public  schools,  united  their  efforts  to  crush  this  rising 
fabric  of  ambition  and  policy  ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
books  were  published  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  well-being 
of  society,  than  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits.  In  France, 
Poland,  and  other  countries,  they  were  declared  public 
enemies  of  their  country,  traitors  and  parricides,  and  were 
even  banished  with  ignominy/  But  the  prudence,  or 
rather  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
calmed  this  storm  of  opposition,  and,  by  gentle  and  im- 
perceptible methods,  restored  the  credit  and  authority  of 
their  order,  delivered  it  from  the  perils  with  which  it  had 
been  threatened,  and  even  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  the  future  attempts  of  its  adversaries.* 

y  Before  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  instituted,  the  Dominicans  alone  directed  the  con- 
sciences of  all  the  European  kings  and  princes.  And  it  was  by  the  Jesuits  that  the 
Dominicans  were  deprived  of  a  privilege  so  precious  to  spiritual  ambition.  See  Peyrai, 
.Qnliqvttcs  de  la  Chapelie  de  France,  Utt.  i.  p.  322. 

x  See  the  Histoirt  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii.  passim.  Boulay, 
Hist.  Acadtm.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  559— 64S,  et  passim.  As  well  as  almost  all  the  writers 
iv  ho  have  given  accounts  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

JCjF*  a  The  character  and  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  were  admirably  described,  and  their 
transactions  and  fate  foretold,  with  a  sagacity  almost  prophetic,  so  early  aa  the  year 
J."»51,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Christ  churrh,  Dublin,  by  Dr.  f?cor^  Brown,  bishop 
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xiii.  The  pontiffs  of  this  century  that  ruled  the  church 
i>nun  pon-  after  the  decease  of  Alexander  VI.  were  Pius  III. 
,lfffc  Julius  II.h  Leo.  X.  Adrian  XI.  whose  characters 

and  transactions  have  been  already  taken  notice  of;  Cle- 
ment VII.  of  the  house  of  Medicis ;  Paul  HI.  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Farnese,0  Julius  HI/1  whose  name  was 

of  that  see  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  James  Ware,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  t.  p.  566.  The  remarkable  passage  that  relates  to  the  Je- 
suits is  as  follows :  "  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprang  up,  who  call  then- 
•selves  Jesuits,  which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much  after  the  scribes  and  Pharisees' 
manner.  Among  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very 
near  to  do  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forma ;  with  the 
heathens  a  heathenist,  with  the  Atheist  an  Atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with  the  refor- 
mers a  reformadc,  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your 
inclinations,  and  thereby  bring  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  bis  heart,  there 
was  no  God.  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser ;  charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your 
princes  reveal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  therein,  and  yet  thej  not  perceive  it ;  which 
will  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God,  by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God, 
and  by  winking  at  their  sins  ;  yet  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law,  shall  suddenly  eat 
off  this  society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and  made 
use  of  them  ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odiout  to  all  nations.  They  shall  be 
worse  than  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and  then  shall  a  Jew  have  more 
favour  than  a  Jesuit."  This  singular  passage,  I  had  almost  said,  prediction,  seems  to 
be  accomplished  in  part,  by  the  present  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  ;*  and  by 
the  universal  indignation  which  the  perfidious  stratagems,  iniquitous  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tious views  of  that  society,  have  excited  among  all  the  orders  of  the  French  nation, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 

]C3^  h  It  was  from  a  foolish  ambition  of  resembling  Cesar,  a  very  singular  model 
for  a  Christian  pontiff,  that  this  nope,  whose  name  was  Rovere,  assumed  the  denoni- 
nation  of  Julius  II:  It  may  be  indeed  said,  that  Cesar  was  sovereign  pontiff,  pmUfix 
maximus,  and  that  the  pope  of  Rome  enjoyed  the  same  dignity,  though  with  some  change 
in  the  title. 

c  The  sentiments  and  character  of  Paul  III.  have  given  rise  to  much  debate,  even  in 
our  time,  especially  between  the  late  cardinal  Quirini,  and  Kcisling,  Schelhom,  and  some 
other  writers.  The  cardinal  has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  defend  the  probity  and  merit 
of  this  pontiff,  while  the  two  learned  men  above  mentioned  represent  him  as  a  per- 
fidious politician,  whose  predominant  qualities  were  dissimulation  and  fraud.  SeeQaJri- 
nus,  De  gettis  Pauli  111.  FarnetU  Brixkt,  1745,  in  4to.  (Li3  Among  the  res  gest*  of 
Faul  HI.  were  two  bastards,  whose  offspring,  Farnese  and  Sforza,  were  made  caidhnuf 
in  their  infancy.  Sec  Keislingii  Epist.  de  gestis  Pauli  HI.  Schelhorn.  AmsariUdts  HuL 
Ecclcs.  et  Liter,  But  the  licentious  exploits  of  this  pope  do  not  end  here,  lie  was  re- 
proached, in  a  book  published  before  his  death  under  the  name  of  Ochino,  with  having 
poisoned  his  mother  and  his  nephew,  with  having  ravished  a  young  virgin  at  Ancona,  with 
an  incestuous  and  adulterous  commerce  with  his  daughter  Conatantia,  who  died  of 
poison  administered  by  the  pope,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  his  odious  amours.  It 
is  said,  in  the  same  book,  that  being  caught  in  bed  with  his  niece  Laura  Farnese,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Nic.  Quercci,  Sc  received  from  this  incensed  husband  a  stab  of  a  dagger, 
of  which  he  bore  the  marks  to  his  death.  See  Sleidan,  Comment  de  Statu  J2e%.  tfJU* 
puhlictr,  Carolo  Qmnto  Caxare,  lib.  xxi.  p.  667,  edit  Argentor. 

iCP  d  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff,  who  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  when 
he  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  on  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among 
the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  was  also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatural  plea- 
sures. See  Thuan.  lib.  vi.  and  xv.  Hoffing.  Hist.  EccL  torn.  v.  p.  573,  and  more  espe- 
cially Sleidan,  Histor.  lib.  xxi.  folio,  m.  609.  When  Julius  was  reproached  by  the  cardi- 
nals for  introducing  such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had 
neither  learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impudently  replied  by  asking 
them,  '» What  virtue  or  merit  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could  induce  them  to  phur 
him.  Jnlius,  in  the  papal  chair  ?" 

4  I  writ*  this  notft  in  \H&  vtas  VTCE , 
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John  Maria  Giocci ;  Marcellus  II.  Paul  IV.e  whose  name 
before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  John  Peter 
Caraffa ;  Pius  IV.  who  was  ambitious  of  being  looked 
upon  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  and  who  had 
been  known,  before  his  promotion,  by  the  name  of  John 
Angeli  de  Medicis ;  Pius  V.  a  Dominican,  called  Michael 
Ghisleri,  a  man  of  an  austere  and  melancholy  turn  of 
nind,  by  which,  and  other  similar  qualities,  he  obtained 
i  place  in  the  calendar  ;  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  known 
previously  by  the  name  of  Hugo  Buoncompagno  ;f  Sixtus 
V.  otherwise  named  Felix  Peretti  di  Montalto,  who,  in 
pride,  magnificence,  intrepidity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
and  in  other  great  virtues  and  vices,  surpassed  by  far  all 
his  predecessors ;  Urban  VIII.  Gregory  XIV.  Innocent 
IX.  the  shortness  of  whose  reigns  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  reputation,  or  falling  into  reproach. 

Among  these  pontiffs  there  were  better  and  worse  ;s 
but  they  were  ail  men  of  exemplary  characters,  when 
compared  with  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  governed 
the  church  before  the  reformation.  The  number  of  ad- 
versaries, both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  arose  to  set 
limits  to  the  despotism  of  Rome,  and  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  ana  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff,  rendered  the 
college  of  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility,  more  cau- 
tious and  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  a  spiritual  ruler ; 
nor  did  they  almost  dare,  in  these  critical  circumstances 
of  opposition  and  danger,  to  intrust  such  an  important 
dignity  to  any  ecclesiastic,  whose  barefaced  licentiousness, 
frontless  arrogance,  or  inconsiderate  youth,  might  render 

ICr'  e  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  this  violent  and  impe- 
tuous pontiff",  as  appears  from  his  treatment  of  queen  Elizabeth.  See  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation.  It  was  he,  who,  by  a  bull,  pretended  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  privi- 
lege and  quality  of  an  independent  kingdom :  and  it  was  he  also  who  first  intituled  the 
Judex  of  prohibited  books,  mentioned  above,  §  ix. 

f  See  Jo.  Pctr.  Maffei  Annates  GregorHXllL  Rom.  1742,  in  4to. 

g  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  made  a  much  greater  figure  in  the  annals  of  fame,  than 
the  other  pontiffs  here  mentioned ;  the  former  on  account  of  his  excessive  severity 
against  heretics,  and  the  famous  bull  In  Catna  Domini,  which  is  read  publicly  at  Rome 
every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of 
many  services  rendered  to  the  church,  and  numberlesa  attempt*,  carried  un  with 
spirit,  fortitude,  generosity,  and  perseverance,  to  promote  its  glory  and  maintain  its 
authority.  Several  modern  writers  employed  their  pens  in  describing  the  life  and 
actions  of  Pius  V.  so  soon  as  they  saw  him  canonized,  in  the  year  1712,  by  Clement  XI. 
Of  his  bull,  entitled  In  Can*  Domini,  and  the  tumults  it  occasioned,  there  is  an  ample 
account  in  Giannone's  Hisloire  Civile  de  Naples,  torn.  iv.  p.  2 Vi,  The  life  of  Sixtus  V. 
has  been  written  by  Gregory  Lcti,  and  translated  into  several  languages ;  it  is,  however, 
a  very  indifferent  work,  and  the  relations  it  contains  arc  in  many  places  inaccur.it'' 
ind  unfaithful. 
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him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  reproach,  and  furnish  thereby 
new  matter  of  censure  to  their  adversaries.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  observation,  that  from  this  period  of  opposition, 
occasioned  by  the  ministry  of  the  reformers,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  never  pretended  to  such  an  exclusive  autho- 
rity as  they  had  formerly  usurped ;  nor  could  they  indeed 
make  good  such  pretensions,  were  they  so  extravagant 
as  to  avow  them.  They  claim  therefore  no  longer  a 
power  of  deciding,  by  their  single  authority,  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  and  importance ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  pronounce  according  to  the  sentiments  that  prevail 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  in  the  different  congrega- 
tions, which  are  intrusted  with  their  respective  parts  in 
the  government  of  the  church.  Nor  do  they  any  more 
venture  to  foment  divisions  in  sovereign  states,  to  arm 
subjects  against  their  rulers,  or  to  level  the  thunder  of 
their  excommunications  at  the  heads  of  princes.  All  such 
proceedings,  which  were  formerly  so  frequent  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  have  been  prudently  suspended  since  the  gradual 
decline  of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  that  prescribed 
a  blind  obedience  to  the  pontiff,  and  the  new  degrees  of 
power  and  authority  that  monarchs  and  other  civil  rulers 
have  gained  by  the  revolutions  that  have  shaken  the  papal 
throne. 

xiv.  That  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  that  is  more 
^  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  seemed 

c,er«y-  to  have  undergone  no  visible  change  during  this 
century.  As  to  the  bishops,  it  is  certain  that  they  made 
several  zealous  attempts,  and  some  even  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived  by  the 
popes.  They  were  even  persuaded  that  the  pope  might 
be  lawfully  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  episcopal 
dignity  was  of  divine  original,  and  that  the  bishops  re- 
ceived their  authority  immediately  from  Christ  himself/ 
But  all  these  attempts  were  successfully  opposed  by  the 
artifice  and  dexterity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  never 
ceases  to  propagate  and  enforce  this  despotic  maxim: 
"  That  the  bishops  are  no  more  than  the  legates  or  minis- 
ters of  Christ's  vicar ;  and  that  the  authority  they  exercise 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  munificence  and  favour  of  the 

h  S(*r  Paolo  SarnV*  U'vAon  of  VV  Cawt«:>\*\*\t**\\. 
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apostolic  sec  ;"  a  maxim  however  that  several  bishops, 
and  more  especially  those  of  France,  treat  with  little  re- 
spect. Some  advantages,  however,  and  those  not  incon- 
siderable, were  obtained  for  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of 
the  pontics ;  tor  those  reservations,  provisions,  exemptions, 
and  expectatives,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Roman  law- 
yers, which  before  the  reformation  had  excited  such  heavy 
and  bitter  complaints  throughout  all  Europe,  and  exhibited 
the  clearest  proofs  of  papal  avarice  and  tyranny,  were 
now  almost  totally  suppressed. 

xv.  Among  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  suppression  of  the  scanda-  SSalitJ " S2 
lous  vices  that  had  too  long  reigned  in  that  order,  etelw' 
were  not  forgot ;  nay,  several  wise  and  prudent  laws  were 
enacted  with  a  view  to  that  important  object.  But  those 
who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  at  heart,  complained,  and  the 
reason  of  these  complaints  still  subsists,  that  these  laws 
were  no  more  than  feeble  precepts,  without  any  avenging 
arm  to  maintain  their  authority;  and  that  they  were 
transgressed,  with  impunity,  by  the  clergy  of  all  ranks, 
and  particularly  by  those  who  filled  the  highest  stations 
and  dignities  of  the  church.  In  reality,  if  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  Romish  clergy,  even  in  the  present  time, 
these  complaints  will  appear  as  well  founded  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  In  Gormanv,  as  is  noto- 
rious  to  daily  observation,  the  bishops,  if  we  except  their 
habit,  their  title,  and  a  few  ceremonies  that  distinguish 
them,  have  nothing  in  their  manner  of  living  that  is  in 
the  least  adapted  to  point  out  the  nature  of  their  sacred 
office.  In  other  countries,  a  great  part  of  the  episcopal 
order,  unmolested  by  the  remonstrances  or  reproofs  of  the 
Roman  pontiff*  pass  their  days  amidst  the  pleasures  and 
cabals  of  courts,  and  appear  rather  the  slaves  of  temporal 
princes,  than  the  servants  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  They  court  glory ;  they  aspire  after  riches, 
while  very  few  employ  their  time  and  labours  in  edifying 
their  people,  or  in  promoting  among  them  the  vital  spirit 
of  nracticai  religion  and  substantial  virtue.  Nay,  what  is 
still  more  deplorable,  those  bishops,  who,  sensible  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  character,  and  the  duties  of  their  office,  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
irood  morals,  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  uvaY\c\o\\s  ?ftw\* 
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of  envy,  ofteu  loaded  with  false  accusations,  and  involved 
in  perplexities  of  various  kinds.  It  may  indeed  be  partly 
owing  to  the  examples  they  have  received,  and  still  too 
often  receive,  from  the  heads  of  the  church,  that  so  many 
of  the  bishops  live  dissolved  in  the  arms  of  luxury,  or  toil- 
ing in  the  service  of  ambition.  Many  of  them  perhaps 
would  have  been  more  attentive  to  their  vocation,  and 
more  exemplary  in  their  manners,  had  they  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  models  exhibited  to  them  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  a  splendid 
succession  of  popes  and  cardinals,  remarkable  only  for 
their  luxury  and  avarice,  their  arrogance  and  vindictive 
spirit,  their  voluptuousness  and  vanity. 

That  part  of  tne  clergy  that  go  under  the  denomination 
of  canons,  continue  almost  every  where  their  ancient 
course  of  life,  and  consume,  in  a  manner  far  remote  from 
piety  and  virtue,  the  treasures  which  the  religious  zeal 
and  liberality  of  their  ancestors  had  consecrated  to  the 
uses  of  the  church,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined,  that  all  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  follow  such  corrupt 
models,  or  indeed  that  their  inclinations  and  reigning  ha- 
bits tend  toward  such  a  loose  and  voluptuous  manner  of 
living.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  reformation  had  a  ma- 
nifest influence  even  upon  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  by 
rendering  them  at  least  more  circumspect  and  cautious  in 
their  external  conduct,  that  they  might  be  thus  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  censures  of  their  adversaries ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly well  known,  that  since  that  period  the  clergy  of 
the  inferior  orders  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  rule* 
of  outward  decency,  and  have  given  less  offence  by  open 
and  scandalous  vices  and  excesses  than  they  had  formerly 
done. 

xv  r.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
monastic  orders.  There  are  indeed  several  things, 
m\l£  worthy  of  the  severest  animadversion,  charge- 
u-  able  upon  many  of  the  heads  and  rulers  of  these 
societies;  nor  are  these  societies  themselves  entirely 
exempt  from  that  laziness,  intemperance,  ignorance,  ar- 
tifice, discord,  and  voluptuousness,  that  were  formerly 
the  common  and  reigning  vices  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats. It  would  be,  nevertheless,  an  instance  of  great 
partiality  and  injustice  to  deuv ,  VWV  m  tonk^  ^rooferies 
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the  manner  of  living,  among  these  religious  orders,  has 
been  considerably  reformed,  severe  rules  employed  to  re- 
strain licentiousness,  and  much  pains  taken  to  conceal,  at 
least,  any  vestiges  of  ancient  corruption  and  irregularity 
that  may  yet  remain.  Jn  some  places  the  austerity  of  the 
ancient  rules  of  discipline,  which  had  been  sq  shamefully 
relaxed,  was  restored  by  several  zealous  patrons  of  mo- 
nastic devotion;  while  others,  animated  with  the  same 
zeal,  instituted  new  communities,  in  order  to  promote,  as 
they  piously  imagined,  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  church. 

Of  this  latter  number  was  Matthew  de  Bassi,  a  native 
of  Italy,  the  extent  of  whose  capacity  was  much  inferior 
to  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and  who  was  a  Franciscan 
of  the  more  rigid  class,1  who  were  zealous  in  observing  ri- 
gorously the  primitive  rules  of  their  institution.  This" ho- 
nest enthusiast  seriously  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired  with  the  zeal  that  impelled  him  to  restore 
the  original  and  genuine  rules  of  the  Franciscan  order  to 
their  primitive  austerity ;  and  looking  upon  this  violent  and 
irresistible  impulse  as  a  celestial  commission,  attended 
with  sufficient  authority,  he  set  himself  to  this  work  of  mo- 
nastic reformation  with  the  most  devout  assiduitv  and  ar- 
dour.k  His  enterprise  was  honoured,  in  the  year  152.r>, 
with  the  solemn  approbation  of  (/lenient VII.  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  The  vows  of  this 
order  implied  the  greatest  contempt  of  the  world  and  its 
enjoyments,  and  the  most  profound  humility,  accompanied 
with  the  most  austere  and  sullen  gravity  of  external  as- 

Iiect ;'  and  its  reputation  and  success  excited  in  the  other 
Franciscans  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  and 
envy.'"     The  capuchins  were  so  called  from   the  sharp 

ILL/*  i  The  dispute  that  arose  among  the  Franciscans  by  Innocent  IV.  relaxing  so  far 
'heir  institute  a*  to  allow  of  property  and  possession:!  in  thrir  community,  produced  a 
division  of  the  order  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  most  considerable,  who  adopted  tlin 
napal  relaxation,  were  denominated  conreutxtidx,  and  the  other,  who  rejected  it,  brethren 
tf  the  observance.  The  latter  professed  to  obierve,  and  follow  rigorously  the  priinitif 
lairs  and  institute  of  their  founder. 

\ZZF*  k  The  brethren  of  thtoi>einnrft  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  had  dwrn*- 
rated,  in  process  of  time,  from  their  primitive  self-denial ;  and  hence  the  reforming  spirit 
that  animated  Bassi. 

1  See  Luc.  WdLddin^i.I'ini'ei  O.-d'nii  Mlnornm,  torn.  x\i.  p.  "2»7,  2."i7,  edit.  Roman. 
IFelvot,  llistairf  <i»  Onlret  .M(mti>i/./M»,  loin.  \ii.  cb.  .wiv.  p.  m2C\.  Ami,  abo*e  all, 
Z-.ich.  Boverii  *iannU<>  Cayuchinorum. 

Jl^J*  m  One  of  the  circumstances  that  rx-i-perated  most  of  the  Fr  u.riscans,  na<  the  in- 
lovation  made  in  their  habit  by  the  Capuchin-.  Whatever  w».««  t'ie  cause  of  their  rim- 
er, true  it  L*  tbat  thrir provincial  ner-r<  nt«.d  the  new  mim'.;«,  '.*\\«\  «\A\*eA  IVavn  \»^a 
"om  fhi'r  ft*  pfurc.  until  fhrr  at  l.nl  fuok  n  l.i^i-  \\\  the  \  ,\\mv  «»\   \\w  \\\\V*   lA  Vva»*v% 
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pointed  capuche,  or  cowl,"  which  they  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary Franciscan  habit,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  St.  Francis  himself,  as  a  covering  for  his  head.0 

Another  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  formed  a  new 
community,  under  the  denomination  of  Recollets  in 
France,  Reformed  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  Barefooted 
Franciscans  in  Spain,  and  were  erected  into  a  separate 
order,  with  their  respective  Taws  and  rules  of  discipline,  in 
the  year  1532,  by  tne  authority  of  Clement  VII.  They 
differ  from  the  other  Franciscans  in  this  only,  that  they 
profess  to  follow,  with  greater  zeal  and  exactness,  the 
austere  institute  of  their  common  founder  and  chief ;  and 
hence  also  they  were  called  Friars  minors  of  the  strict 
observance.11 

St.  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady  of  an  illustrious  family, 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  the  Carmelite 
order,q  which  had  departed  much  from  its  primitive  sanc- 
tity, and  of  restoring  its  neglected  and  violated  laws  to 
their  original  credit  and  authority.  Her  associate,  in 
this  arduous  attempt,  was  Johannes  de  Santa  Crusa,  and 
her  enterprise  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  success,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  she  met  with  from  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Carmelites.  Hence  the  order  was,  during 
the  space  of  ten  years,  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one  followed  a  milder  rule  of  discipline,  while 
the  other  embraced  an  institute  of  the  most  severe  and 
self-denying  kind/  But  as  these  different  rules  of  life 
among  the  members  of  the  same  community  were  a 
perpetual  source  of  animosity  and  discord,  the  more 
austere,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  were  separated  from 


Spam.     This  separ 
the  year  1587,  by  Sixtus  V.  and  completed  in  1593,  by 

no,  by  whose  credit  tUey  were  received  under  the  obedience  of  the  conventuals,  in  the 
quality  of  hermits  minors,  in  the  year  1527.  The  next  year  the  pope  approved  this  union, 
and  confirmed  to  them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  square  capuche  ;  and  thus  the  order 
was  established  in  1523. 

ID'nl  know  not  on  what  authority  the  learned  Michael  Gcddes  attributes  the  erec- 
tion and  denomination  of  this  order  to  one  Francis  Puchine, 

o  Sec  Du  Fresoe  lilossurium  Latinitat.  medii  <m,  torn.  ii.  p.  298,  edit.  Benedict. 

p  Sec  Waddingi  Annates,  torn.  xvi.  p.  1G7.     Hclyot,  Histoirc  des  Ordrts  Monast.  torn, 
▼ii-  ch.  xviii.  p.  129. 

q  Otherwise  called  the  white  friars. 

i£3* '  r  T"c  former,  who  were  the  Carmelites,  of  the  ancient  observance,  were  called 
the  moderate,  or  mitigated ;  while  \hc\atter,  wYio  \<ct*  tf  v\xn  *\t\t\  oWmow*,*  wtt 
i.|r.«niijru»heil  l»y  the  denomination  of  VaretoolcdCAtwv^\\Vr>. 
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Clement  VIII.  who  allowed  the  barefooted  Carmelites  to 
have  their  own  chief  or  general.  But  after  having  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  others,  these  austere  friars 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  their  dis- 
sensions grew  to  an  intolerable  height ;  hence  they  were 
divided  anew,  by  the  pontiff  last  mentioned,  into  two  com- 
munities, each  of  which  were  governed  by  their  respective 
general.9 

xvii.  The  most  eminent  of  all  the  new  orders  that  were 
instituted  in  this  century,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,   New  m,>nab. 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  have  already  had  tico,d<»- 
occasion  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  principal  supports  of  the  declining 
authority  of  its  pontiffs.     Compared  with  this  aspiring 
and  formidable  society,  all  the  other  religious  orders  ap- 
pear inconsiderable  and  obscure.  The  reformation,  among 
the  other  changes  which  it  occasioned  even  in  the  Roman 
church,  by  exciting  the  circumspection  and  emulation  of 
those  who  still  remained  addicted  to  popery,  gave  rise  to 
various  communities,  which  were  all  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  regular  clerks.    And  as  all 
these  communities  were,  according  to  their  own  solemn 
declarations,  formed  with  a  design  of  imitating  that  sanctity 
of  manners,  and  reviving  that  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue, 
that  had  distinguished  the  sacred  order  in  the  primitive 
times  ;  this  was  a  plain  though  tacit  confession  of  the  pre- 
sent corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  consequently  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  reformation. 

The  first  society  of  these  regular  clerk*  was  formed  in 
the  year  1524,  under  the  denomination  of  Thealins,  which 
they  derived  from  their  principal  founder,  John  Peter  Ca- 
rnffh,  then  bishop  of  Thcate,  or  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  ol 
Naples,  and  afterward  pope,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV. 
who  was  assisted  in  this  pious  undertaking  In  Cujctan,  or 
Gaetan,  and  other  devout  associates.   These  monks,  being 
by  their  vows  destitute  of  all  possessions  and  revenues,  and 
even  secluded  from  the  resource  of  begging,  subsist  entire- 
ly upon  the  voluntary  liberality  of  pious  persons.     They 
are  called  by  their  profession  and  institute  to  revive  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  to  purify  and  reform  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit, to  assist  the  sick  and  the  dying  by  their  spiritual  in 

-  11th i tr,  ///VA///V  ,//-*  (Mir*.*,  torn.  i.  rh.  xlvii.  \».  ■,»Vu 
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structions  and  counsels,  and  to  combat  heretics  of  all  de- 
nominations with  zeal  and  assiduity.1  There  are  also  some 
female  convents  established  under  the  rule  and  title  of 
this  order. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theatins  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  regular  clerks  of  St.  Paul,  so  called  from  their  having 
chosen  that  apostle  for  their  patron ;  though  they  are  more 
commonly  known  under  the  denomination  of  Barn  a  bites, 
from  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  the  year  1545.  This  order,  which 
was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  and  confirmed  about  three 
years  after  by  Paul  III.  was  originally  founded  by  Antonio 
Ma  via  Zacharias  of  Cremona,  and  Bartholomew  Ferrari, 
and  Jacob.  Ant.  Morigia,  noblemen  of  Milan.  Its  mem- 
bers were  at  first  obliged  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
Theatins,  renouncing  all  worldly  goods  and  possessions, 
and  depending  upon  the  spontaneous  donations  of  the 
liberal  for  their  daily  subsistence.  But  they  soon  grew 
weary  of  this  precarious  method  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty,  in  process  of  time, 
of  securing  to  their  community  certain  possessions  and 
stated  revenues.  Their  principal  function  is  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  like  the  apostles,  in  order  to  convert 
sinners,  and  bring  back  transgressors  into  the  paths  of 
repentance  and  obedience.11 

The  regular  clerks  of  St.  Maieul,  who  are  also  called 
the  fathers  of  Somasquo,  from  the  place  where  their 
community  was  first  established,  and  which  was  also  the 
residence  of  their  founder,  were  erected  into  a  distinct 
society  by  Jerome  Kmiliani,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  were 
afterward  successively  confirmed,  in  the  years  1540  and 
1563,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  Paul  HI.  and  Pius  IV.W 
Their  chief  occupation  was  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
particularly  young  persons,  in  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  procure  assistance 
for  those  that  were  reduced  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
orphans.  The  same  important  ministry  was  committed 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  order  that  bore  this  title  in  France  was  instituted 

■ 

t  Helyot  Hixtoii-e  dss  Grt'rer,  tt)in.  iv.  cli.  xii.  p.  71. 

u  Hcl^ot,  loc.  cit.  torn.  iv.  rh.  xvi.  p.  100.  In  the  aamc  part  of  llit.i  incomparable*  ivnrk, 
this  learned  author  gives  a  mo«t  accurate,  ample,  and  interesting  account  of  tbr  othn 
rrligious  orders,  which  arclicro,  for  breuWs  r«Yw.VuWtw\\  v.\vw\\w\vi\. 
m-  Ma  Sfinrf,,;  Frhmtir.  M-i\.  \\.  y.  2H . 
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bv  Cesar  de  Bus,  and  confirmed,  in  the  vear  1«j97, 
by  Clement  VIII.  while  tliat  which  is  known  in  Italy 
under  the  same  denomination  derives  its  origin  from  3 lark 
Cusani,  a  Milanese  knight,  and  was  established  bv  the  ap- 
probation and  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 

xv  in.  It  would  be  au  endless,  and  indeed  an  unprofit- 
able labour  to  enumerate  particularly  that  pro- 
digious multitude  of  less  considerable  orders  and 
religious  associations,  that  were  instituted  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
pretended  heretics,  who  disturbed  by  their  innovations  the 
peace,  or  rather  the  lethargy  of  the  church.    For  certainly 
no  age  produced  such  a  swarm  of  monks,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  convents,  as  that  in  which  Luther  and  the  other  re- 
formers opposed  the  divine  light  and  power  of  the  gospel  to 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal  tyranny.    We  therefore 
pass  over  in  silence  these  less  important  establishments,  of 
which  many  have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion,  because 
they  were  erected  on  unstable  foundations,  while  numbers 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  wisdom  of  certain  pontiffs, 
who  have  considered  the  multitude  of  these  communities 
rather  as  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the  church.   Nov 
can  we  take  particular  notice  of  the  female  convents,  or 
nunneries,  among  which  the  Ursulines  shine  forth  with  a 
superior  lustre  both  in  point  of  number  and  dignity.     The 
priests  of  the  oratory,  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  publicly  honoured  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Gregory  X11I.  in  the  year  1577,  must  however 
be  excepted  from  this  general  silence,  on  account  of  the 
eminent  figure  they  have  made  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
It  was  this  community  that  produced  Baronius,  Raynaldus, 
and  Laderchius,  who  hold  so  high  a  rank  among  the  eccle- 
siastical historians  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  ; 
and  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  men  of  considerable 
erudition  and  capacity.     The  name  of  this  religious  so- 
ciety was  derived  from  an  apartment,  accommodated  in 
the  form  of  an  oratory,"  or  cabinet  for  devotion,  which  St. 
Philip  Neri  built  at  Florence  for  himself,  and  in  which,  for 
many  years,  he  held  spiritual  conferences  with  his  more 
intimate  companions/ 

x  Ilelyot,  Hint,  des  Ordrts,  &c.  turn.  \iii.  •.!»•  iv.  |>.  Irf. 

J      y  He  was*  peculiarly  a.«.«i"tr<l  i»  tin  »»e   tviifcrciii  «*   by  I>.ti<miu<cl   author  01   »lu 
t.'.Jr>iti$ticaUMtial?,  n ho  aUo  *u.  cccdcd  him  a«*  aineriil  of  ilv.  o\«kv,  \\\m\  v»lv* ■•*•  %!»• 
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xix.  It  is  too  etidcut  to  admit  of  the  least  dispute,  that 
ThoM».eor '  aU  kinds  of  erudition,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
tetmiuB.  were  held  in  much  higher  esteem  in  the  western/ 
world  since  the  time  of  Luther,  than  they  had  been  before 
that  auspicious  period.  The  Jesuits,  more  especially,  boast, 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  their  society  contri- 
buted more,  at  least  vi  this  century,  to  tne  culture  of  the 
languages,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  advance, 
ment  of  true  science,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  religioU8 
orders.  It  is  certain,  that  the  schools  and  academies,  either 
through  indolence  or  design,  persisted  obstinately  in  their 
-ancient  method  of  teaching,  though  that  method  was  in- 
tricate and  disagreeable  in  many  respects ;  nor  would  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  better  informed,  or  permit  the  least 
change  in  their  uncouth  and  disgusting  systems.  The 
monks  were  not  more  remarkable  for  their  docility  than 
the  schools ;  nor  did  they  seem  at  all  disposed  to  admit 
into  the  retreats  of  their  gloomy  cloisters,  a  more  solid  and 
elegant  method  of  instruction  than  they  had  been  formerly 
accustomed  to.  These  facts  furnish  a  rational  account  of 
the  surprising  variety  that  appears  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  writers  of  this  age,  of  whom  several  express  their  sen- 
timents with  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  order,  while  the 
diction  of  a  great  part  of  their  contemporaries  is  barbarous, 
perplexed,  obscure,  and  insipid. 

Cesar  fiaronius,  already  mentioned,  undertook  to  thiw 
light  on  the  history  of  religion  by  his  annals  of  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  but  this  pretended  light  was  scarcely  any 
thing  better  than  perplexity  and  darkness.1  His  example 
however  excited  many  to  enterprises  of  the  same  nature. 
The  attempts  of  the  persons  they  called  heretics,  rendered 
indeed  such  enterprises  necessary ;  for  these  heretics,  with 
the  learned  Flackius  and  Chemnitz  at  their  head/  demon- 

vols,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  arc  so  rcmarkaWv 
full  of  gross  faults,  misrepresentations,  and  blunders. 

z  The  learned  Isaac  Casaubon  undertook  a  refutation  of  the  rfnnals  of  Baronius  in 
an  excellent  work,  entitled  Exercitationes,  &c.  and  though  he  carried  it  no  farther 
down  than  the  3-1  tli  year  of  the  Christian  era,  yet  he  pointed  out  a  prodigious  number 
of  palpable,  and,  many  of  them,  shameful  errors,  into  which  the  Romish  annalist  hat 
fallen  during  that  short  space.     Even  the  Roman  catholic  literati  acknowledge  the  tn- 


viewers  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

a  The  former  »n  the  Centime  MaSdebur^fnses ;  the  latter  in  his  Exmnen  ConeiUi 
Tr/dehtiui. 
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strated  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  not  only  the  decla- 
rations of  holy  Scripture,  but  also  the  testimony  of  ancient 
history,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  were  in 
direct  opposition  both  to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  was  wounding  popery  with  its 
own  arms,  and  attacking  it  in  its  pretended  strong  holds. 
It  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  Rome  to 
employ,  while  it  was  time,  their  most  zealous  efforts  in 
maintaining  the  credit  of  those  ancient  fables,  on  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  papal  authority  reposed,  as  its  only 
foundation  and  support. 

xx.  Several  men  of  genius  in  France  and  Italy,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  with  the  esteem  that  is  due  The  mte  or 
to  their  valuable  labours, b  used  their  most  zealous  i*"0"*** 
endeavours  to  reform  the  barbarous  philosophy  of  the  times. 
But  the  excessive  attachment  of  the  scholastic  doctors  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  timorous  prudence  of  many  weak  minds,  who 
were  apprehensive  that  the  liberty  of  striking  out  new  dis- 
coveries and  ways  of  thinking  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
church,  and  open  a  new  source  of  division  and  discord, 
crushed  all  these  generous  endeavours,  and  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  throne  of  the  subtile  Stagirite  remained 
therefore  unshaken ;  and  his  philosophy,  whose  very  ob- 
scurity afforded  a  certain  gloomy  kind  of  pleasure,  and  flat- 
tered the  pride  of  those  who  were  implicitly  supposed  to 
understand  it,  reigned  unrivalled  in  tiie  schools  and  mo- 
nasteries. It  even  acquired  new  credit  and  authority  from 
the  Jesuits,  who  taught  it  in  their  colleges,  and  made  use 
of  it  in  their  writings  and  disputes.  By  this  however  these 
artful  ecclesiastics  showed  evidently,  that  the  captious  jar- 
gon and  subtiities  of  that  intricate  philosophy  were  much 
more  adapted  to  puzzle  heretics,  and  to  give  the  popish 
doctors  at  least  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  the  contro- 
versy with  success,  tnan  the  plain  and  obvious  method  of 
disputing,  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  genuine  and  un- 
biassed dictates  of  right  reason. 

xxi.  The  church  of  Rome  produced,  in  this  century,  a 
prodigious  number  of  theological  writers.  The  Tb«,iogicai 
most  eminent  of  these,  both  hi  point  of  reputa-  uSS**££ 
ion  and  merit,  are  as  follow :  Thomas  do  Vio.  ,ul2iyD 

}»Sre  above,  sett.  ii.  viii.  -.« i« d  it 

vol.  hi.  90 
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otherwise  named  cardinal  Cajetan,  Eckius,  Cochlaeus, 
Eraser,  Surius,  Hosius,  Fabcr,  Sadolet,  Pighius,  Vatable, 
Canus,  D'Espence,  Caranza,  Maldonat,  Turrianus,  Arias 
Montanus,  Catharinus,  Reginald  Pole,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Cassander,  Paya  d'Andrada,  Baius,  Pamelius,  and  others.0 
xxii.  The  religion  of  Rome,  which  the  pontiffs  are  so 
Thewind-  desirous  of  imposing  upon  the  faith  of  all  that 
Srm^k-  hear  the  Christian  name,  is  derived,  according  to 
ihoitc  faith.  tke  unanimous  accounts  of  its  doctors,  from  two 
sources,  the  written  word  of  God,  and  the  unwritten ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  But  as  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  that  church  are  far  from  being  agreed 
concerning  the  person  or  persons  who  are  authorized  to 
interpret  the  declarations  of  these  two  oracles,  and  to  de- 
termine their  sense ;  so  it  may  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  possibility  of  knowing  with  certainty 
what  are  the  real  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor 
where,  in  that  communion,  the  judge  of  religious  contro- 
versies is  to  be  found.  It  is  true,  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
all  those  who  favour  the  despotic  pretensions  of  its  pontiff, 
maintain,  that  he  alone,  who  governs  the  church  as  Christ's 
vicegerent,  is  entitled  to  explain  and  determine  the  sense 
of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation, 
and  that,  of  consequence,  a  devout  and  unlimited  obedience 
is  due  to  his  decisions.  To  give  weight  to  this  opinion, 
Pius  IV.  formed  the  plan  of  a  council,  which  was  after- 
ward instituted  and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V.  and  called  the 
Congregation  for  interpreting  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  This  congregation  was  authorized  to  examine  and 
decide,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  all  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  every  debate 
of  any  consequence,  and  particularly  all  disquisitions  con- 
cerning points  of  faith  ana  doctrine,  were  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  pontiff  alone,  as  the  great  oracle  of  the  church.4 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
the  wiser  part  of  the  Roman  cathohc  body  to  acknow- 
ledge this  exclusive  authority  in  their  head.    And  accord- 

c  For  an  ample  account  or  the  literary  character,  rank,  and  writings  of  then  In 
men,  and  of  sereral  others  whose  name*  are  here  omitted,  aee  Lout  ED.  Do  Me, 
liotheque  dta  mfuUun  EcclufaatUnuM,  tonu  siv.  and  xvi. 

d  See  Aymon,  Tableau  de  U  (W  U  XtftM,  part  v.  eh.  tr.  p.  S8S. 

ICJ*  Hence  it  was,  that  the  ■iieHiUlhia  ef  iMftjfctf  *L 
and  insidious  work  of  Boswet,  hi 
of  the  Carbolic  Chorea,  until  the 
irorfr,  and  made  correction ' 
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ingly,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  learned  men  of  the  popish  reli- 
gion in  other  countries,  think  very  differently  from  the 
court  of  Rome  on  this  subject.  They  maintain,  that  all 
bishops  and  doctors  have  a  right  to  consult  the  sacred 
fountains  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  to  draw  from 
thence  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners  for  themselves  and 
their  flock  ;  and  that  all  difficult  points  and  debates'of  con- 
sequence are  to  be  referred  to  the  cognisance  and  deci- 
sion of  general  councils.  Such  is  the  difference  of  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  doctrine  and  contro- 
versies, that  still  divides  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  as  no 
judge  has  been,  nor  perhaps  can  be  found  to  compose  it, 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  despair  of  seeing  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  acquire  a  permanent,  stable,  <and  deter- 
mined form. 

xxin.  The  council  of  Trent  was  assembled,  as  was  pre- 
tended, to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspi-  n*  council 
cuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  to  restore  the  °* Tnatm 
vigour  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  mi- 
nisters.   But  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  examine  things 
with  impartiality,  this  assembly,  instead  of  reforming  an- 
cient abuses,  rather  gave  rise  to  new  enormities ;  and  many 
transactions  of  this  council  have  excited  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  wisest  men  in  both  communions.    They 
complain  that  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors on  intricate  points,  that  had  formerly  been  left  un- 
decided, and  had  been  wisely  permitted  as  subjects  of 
free  debate,  were,  by  this  council,  absurdly  adopted  as 
articles  of  faith,  and  recommended  as  such,  nay,  imposed 
with  violence,  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.   They  complain  of  the  ambigu- 
ity that  reigns  in  the  decrees  and  declarations  of  that  coun- 
cil, by  which  the  disputes  and  dissensions  that  had  for- 
merly rent  the  church,  instead  of  being  removed  by  clear 
definitions  and  wise  and  charitable  decisions,  were  ren- 
dered, on  the  contrary,  more  perplexed  and  intricate,  and 
were,  in  reality,  propagated  and  multiplied   instead  of 
being  suppressed  or  diminished.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
reasons  or  complaint ;  for  it  must  have  been  afflicting  to 
those  that  had  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Christian 
liberty;  at  heart,  to  see  all  things  decided,  in  that  assem- 
l£P  4^tM"V  to  i^e  despotic  will  of  the  Romrav  ^wt- 
M   gny  regard  to  the  dictates  oi  txuftt,  ox  \hfc  w 
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thority  of  Scripture,  its  genuine  and  authentic  source,  and 
to  see  the  assembled  fathers  reduced  to  silence  by  the  Ro- 
man legates,  and  deprived,  by  these  insolent  representa- 
tives of  the  papacy,  of  that  influence  and  credit,  that 
might  have  rendered  them  capable  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  church.  It  was  moreover  a  grievance  justly  to  be 
complained  of,  that  the  few  wise  and  pious  regulations  that 
were  made  in  that  council,  were  never  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  were  suffered  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  lifeless  form,  or  shadow  of  law,  which  was 
treated  with  indifference,  and  transgressed  with  impu- 
nity. To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the  most  candid  and  im- 
partial observers  of  things  consider  the  council  of  Trent 
as  an  assembly  that  was  more  attentive  to  what  might 
maintain  the  despotic  authority  of  the  pontiff,  than  solici- 
tous about  entering  into  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  church.  It  will  not  therefore 
appear  surprising,  that  there  are  certain  doctors  of  the 
Romish  church,  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of  Trent  as  an  ultimate  rule  of  faith, 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  decisions  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  dictates  of  Scripture  and  the  language  of 
tradition.  Nor  when  all  these  things  were  duly  consider- 
ed, shall  we  Jiave  reason  to  wonder,  that  this  council  has 
not  throughout  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  authority, 
even  in  those  countries  that  profess  the  Roman  cathouc 
religion/ 

Some  countries  indeed,  such  as  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Italy,  have  adopted  implicitly  and  absolutely  the  decrees  of 
'  this  council,  without  the  smallest  restriction  of  any  kind. 
But  in  other  places  it  has  been  received  and  acknowledged 
on  certain  conditions,  which  modify  not  a  little  its  pretend- 
ed authority.  Among  these  latter  we  may  reckon  the  Spa* 
pish  dominions,  which  disputed,  during  many  years,  the 
""lL""!l"  ~r  Al~"s  council,  and  acknowledged  it 

could  be  adopted  "  without  any  ] 
prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Spi 
other  countries,  such  as  France,"  and  Hungary,*1  it  never  has 

ICjP  e  The  translator  has  here  inserted  in  the  text  the  note  h  of  the  original,  and 
has  thrown  the  citations  it  contains  into  different  notes. 

t  See  Giannone,  Histoire  Civile  du  Koyaume  de  Naples,  torn.  it.  p.  235. 

g  See  Hect.  Godofr.  Masii  Diss,  de  Ctdtrnptu  CcncilU  Trideniini  in  GaMa,  which  ii 
published  among  his  other  dissertation*  collected  into  one  volume.    See  also  the  fif4- 
fent  discourse  which  Dr.  Courraytr  has  wfojouwA  to  tab  malucA  ^tauut  dl  V»  Vwaek 
traJMbtioii  of  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  Xta  CouncW  ot  Ttt^^x^XfA  t^«»«wMir\*%jfc« 
w$witon  du  CmciU  d*  Trade, particuUtTement  en  Pnmce^.Tl*,TO** 
KSet  Lorandi  Samuelof,  Vita  Ante.  DudUhii,  ?.  **. 


d  both  in  a  public  and  private  manner,  as  inconsistent 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and  pre- 
dal  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallicau  church.1 
liv.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  as  arc  desirous  of 
ing  some  notion  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  Ti*  prineii^t 
do  well  to  consult  the  decrees  of  the  council  SSJi^'pfc 
'rent,  together  with  the  compendious  confes-  "^"s100- 
of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  Pius 
Those,  however,  who  expect  to  derive  from  these 
ces  a  clear,  complete,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
tish  faith,  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  To  evince  the 
i  of  this  assertion  it  might  be  observed,  as  has  been 
idy  hinted,  that  both  in  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  in 
papal  confession,  many  things  are  expressed  in  a  vague 
ambiguous  manner,  and  that  designedly,  on  account 
lie  intestine  divisions  and  warm  debates  that  then 
ied  in  the  church.  This  other  singular  circumstance 
it  also  be  added,  that  several  tenets  are  omitted  in 
,  which  no  Roman  catholic  is  allowed  to  deny,  or  even 
all  in  question.  But  waving  both  these  considera- 
s,  let  it  only  be  observed,  that  in  these  decrees,  and  in 
confession  several  doctrines  and  rules  of  worship  are 
lcated  in  a  much  more  rational  and  decent  manner 
t  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  daily  service  of  the 
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use  of  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  from  the 
real  signification  of  these  terms,  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  customs,  institutions,  and  observances,  that  are 
every  where  in  use  in  the  Romish  church.  Add  to  all  this 
another  consideration,  which  is,  that  in  the  bulls  issued  out 
from  the  papal  throne  in  these  latter  times,  certain  doc- 
trines, which  were  obscurely  proposed  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  have  been  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity ,  and 
avowed  without  either  hesitation  or  reserve.  Of  this  Cle- 
ment XI.  gave  a  notorious  example  in  the  famous  bull 
called  unigenitus,  which  was  an  enterprise  as  audacious 
as  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

xxv.  As  soon  as  the  popes  perceived  the  remarkable 
detriment  their  authority  had  suffered  from  the 
e^Er'The-  accurate  interpretations  of  the  holy  Scriptures  that 
lifeTe  had  been  given  bv  the  learned,  and  the  perusal  of 
kmmirdge.  these  divine  oracles,  which  was  now  grown  more 
common  among  the  people,  they  left  no  method  unem- 
ployed that  might  discourage  the  culture  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  erudition.  While  the  tide  of  re- 
sentment ran  high,  they  forgot  themselves  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner.  They  permitted  their  champions  to 
indulge  themselves  openly  in  reflections  injurious  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  by  an  excess  of  blas- 
phemy almost  incredible,  if  the  passions  of  men  did  not 
render  them  capable  of  the  greatest  enormities,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  records  of 
oral  tradition,  were  superior,  in  point  of  authority,  tothe  ex- 
press language  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  the  sacred  writings  wholly  into  disrepute, 
they  took  the  most  effectual  methods  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der them  obscure  and  useless.  For  this  purpose  the  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Vulgate, 
though  it  abounds  with  innumerable  gross  errors,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  places,  exhibits  the  most  shocking  barba- 
rity of  style,  and  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  with  re- 
spect to  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  was  declared,  by 
a  solemn  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  an  authentic,  i.e. 
a  faithful,  accurate,  and  perfect  translation,  and  was  conse- 

tC.7r>  I  If  wc  consult  the  canons  or  the  council  of  Trent,  we  shall  find  that  the  word 

authentic  Is  there  explained  in  terms  less  positive  and  offensive  than  those  used  by  Dr. 

Motiicim.    Nor  is  it  strictly  true,  that  the  Vulgate  was  declared  by  this  council  as  t 

iproductiom  bfjofe^  tk*  ratdi  of  etitietaca  at  eeuvut  \  «m^%&  tctV»sTtlc<n*?T\»  Y%allnx 

t  was determr* ilM" *"  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  Jim  «hua\&  \»  cofm.c\«&* *sA  *  ^w «*&&«& «\ ^^f** 
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juently  recommended  as  a  production  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  or  censure.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a 
leclaration  was  every  way  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in 
gnorance,  and  to  vail  from  their  understandings  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  same  council  far- 
ther steps  were  taken  to  execute,  with  success,  the  designs 
)f  Rome.  A  severe  and  intolerable  law  was  enacted,  with 
•espect  to  all  interpreters  and  expositors  of  the  Scriptures, 
)y  which  they  were  forbidden  to  explain  the  sense  of  these 
livine  books,  in  matters  relating  to  faith  and  practice,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  speak  a  different  language 
from  that  of  the  church  and  the  ancient  doctors^*"  The 
same  law  farther  declared,  that  the  church  alone,  i.  e.  its 
ruler,  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  the  right  of  determining  the 
rue  meaning  and  signification  of  Scripture.  To  fill  up  the 
neasure  of  these  tyrannical  and  iniquitous  proceedings, 
:he  church  of  Rome  persisted  obstinately  in  affirming, 
though  not  always  with  the  same  impudence  and  plainness 
3f  speech,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  were  not  composed  for 
the  use  of  the  multitude,  but  only  for  that  of  their  spiri- 
tual teachers ;  and  of  consequence  ordered  these  divine 
records  to  be  taken  from  the  people  in  all  places,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  execute  its  imperious  commands.0 

xxvi.  These  circumstances  had  a  visible  influence  upon 
the  spirit  and  productions  of  the  commentators 
and  expositors  of  Scripture,  which  the  example  of  i,?rnn«i«- 
Luther  and  his  followers  had  rendered,  through  fi^ESy01 
emulation,    extremely  numerous.      The   popish  ScriPlures- 
doctors,  who  vied  with  the  protestants  in  this  branch  of 
.sacred  erudition,  were  insipid,  timorous,  servilely  attached 

lisbed  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose*  There  was  indeed  something  highly 
ridiculous  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  in  relation  to  this  point  ;  for,  if  tiie  natural 
order  of  things  had  i»een  observed,  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the  Vulgate  would  have 
preceded  the  pompous  approbation  with  which  the  council  honoured,  and  as  it  were  con- 
secrated that  ancient  version.  Kor  how,  with  an>  shadow  of  good  sense  could  the 
assembled  fathers  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  a  work  which  they  acknowledge  to 
aland  id  need  of  correction  and  that  before  they  knew  whether  or  not  the  correction 
would  answer  their  view.-,  ana  merit  their  approbation. 

IC/2*  m  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prohibition  extends  even  to  such  interpretations  as 
were  not  designed  for  public  view.  "  Uiamsi  hujiismodi  intcrprctationeo  nullo  unquam 
tempore  in  lucem  edtnda:  forent."     Sessio  4ta,  tit.  cap.  ii. 

n  The  pontiffs  were  not  allowed  to  execute  this  de.-polic  order  in  all  countries  that  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  French  and  some  other  nations 
have  the  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue,  in  which  they  peruse  it,  though  uiuch^against  the 
will  of  the  creatures  of  the  pope. 


*  SecFra. 
CourfByert 


ra.  Paolo  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  book  ii.  part^iii.  and  V* 
'»  French  translation  of  this  History,  vol.  i.  p.  £61,  note  JV. 
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to  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  dis- 
covered, in  their  explications,  all  the  marks  of  slavish  de- 
pendence and  constraint.  They  seem  to  have  been  in 
constant  terror  lest  any  expression  should  escape  from 
their  pen  that  savoured  of  opinions  different  from  what 
were  commonly  received  ;  they  appeal,  every  moment,  to 
the  declarations  and  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  as  they 
usually  style  them  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  so  mucn 
consulted  the  real  doctrines  taught  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  the  language  and  sentiments  which  the  church  of  Rome 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  put  into  their  mouths.  Several  of 
these  commentators  rack  their  imaginations  in  order  to 
force  out  of  each  passage  of  Scripture  the  four  kinds  of 
significations,  called  literal,  allegorical,  tropological,  and 
anagogical,  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  first  in- 
vented, and  afterward  held  so  sacred,  in  the  explication 
of  the  inspired  writings.  Nor  was  their  attachment  to 
this  manner  of  interpretation  so  ill  managed,  since  it  ena- 
bled them  to  make  the  sacred  writers  speak  the  language 
that  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  church,  and  to 
draw  out  of  the  Bible,  with  the  help  of  a  little  subtilty, 
whatever  doctrine  they  had  a  mind  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  beside  these  mi- 
serable commentators  that  dishonour  the  church  of  Rome, 
there  were  some  in  its  communion,  who  had  wisdom 
enough  to  despise  these  senseless  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  who,  avoiding  all  mysterious  significations  and 
fancies,  followed  the  plain,  natural,  and  literal  sense  of  the 
expressions  used  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  class  the 
most  eminent  were  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  translated 
into  Latin,  with  an  elegant  and  faithful  simplicity,  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  explained  them  with  jut 
ment  in  a  paraphrase  which  is  deservedly  esteemed  ;  c; 
nal  Cajetan,  who  disputed  with  Luther  at  Augsburg,  and 
who  gave  a  brief,  but  judicious  exposition  of  almost  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  Francis  Ti- 
tleman,  Isidorus  Clarius,  John  Maldonat,  Benedict  Jus- 
tinian, who  acquired  no  mean  reputation  by  their  com- 
mentaries on  the  lipistles  of  St.  Paul.  To  these  may  be 
added  Gaigny,  d'Espence,  and  other  expositors.0    But 

«  **<■?  Simon.  H»>f.  Critique  du,  Vwut  tt  dt  Wmy.  T«t«nf*f% 
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these  eminent  men,  whose  example  was  so  adapted  to  ex- 
cite emulation,  had  almost  no  followers ;  and,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  their  influence  was  gone,  and  their  labours 
were  forgot.  For,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
Edmund  Richer,  that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  pontiffs  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  was  the  only  doctor  in  the  university  of  Paris  who 
followed  the  literal  sense  and  the-  plain  and  natural  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  of  Scripture ;  while  all  the  other  com- 
mentators and  interpreters,  imitating  the  pernicious  exam- 
ple of  several  ancient  expositors,  were  always  racking  their 
brains  for  mysterious  and  sublime  significations,  where 
none  such  were,  nor  coukl  be  designed  by  the  sacred 
writers.1* 

xxvii.  The  seminaries  of  learning  were  filled,  before  the 
reformation,  with  that  subtile  kind  of  theological  T»*  *mt*«u>.. 
doctors,  common! v  known  under  the  denomina-  dar!ic  lheu4ue> 
tion  of  schoolmen  ;  so  that  even  at  Paris,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  seat  of  sacred  erudition,  no  doctors 
were  to  be  found  who  were  capable  of  disputing  with  the 
protestant  divines  in  the  method  they  generally  pursued, 
which  was  that  of  proving  the  doctrines  they  maintained 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  This  uncommon  scarcity  of  didactic 
and  scriptural  divines  produced  much  confusion  and  per- 
plexity, on  many  occasions,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent; 
where  the  scholastic  doctors  fatigued  some,  and  almost 
turned  the  heads  of  others,  by  examining  and  explaining 
the  doctrines  that  were  there  proposed,  according  to  the 
intricate  and  ambiguous  rules  of  their  captious  philosophy. 
Hence  it  became  absolutelv  necessary  to  reform  the 
methods  of  proceeding  in  theological  disquisitions,  and  to 
restore  to  its  former  credit  that  which  drew  the  truths  of 
religion  more  from  the  dictates  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  from  the 
uncertain  suggestions  of  human  reason,  and  the  ingenious 
conjectures  of  philosophy/1     It  was  however  impossible  to 

y  Sec  Bailct,  Vie  <T  Edmund  Richer,  p.  0,  10. 

q  Stc  Du  Bonlav's  account  of  the  reformation  «»i"  ihr  theological  J'nn:Uift  01  rollegc. 
»t  Paris,  in  his  Hist.  .'lead.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  700.      In  this  reform,  tin;  Incbclors  oi 
divinity,  called  stntrntinrii  and  fnbliri,  are    particularly   tli-tm^ui^hiMl  :    and   what  i* 
»  \trcmely  remarkable,   the  .1*"'ustinr.  monk*,  who  wen:  Luther's  fratrrnity,  are   or 
dcr«:d  to  furnish  this  college  of  divinity  onnj  a  vt-ir  with  a  Scriptural  bachelor,  Bacca 
94ffrcvm  /Ji/t/i'atm  prwy>*>!rrr  •  from  v/henco    uc  m.iy  cciuiVvAc,  \\tt*.  *V^  \svowV:  Q^  Vk*- 
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deprive  entirely  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  ascendant 
the  v  had  acquired  in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  had 
so  long  maintained  almost  without  opposition.  Nay,  after 
having  been  threatened  with  adiminution  of  their  authority, 
they  seemed  to  resume  new  vigour  from  the  time  that  the 
Jesuits  adopted  their  philosophy,  and  made  use  of  their 
subtile  dialectic,  as  a  more  effectual  armour  against  the 
attacks  of  the  heretics,  than  either  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  And  indeed  this  in- 
tricate jargon  of  the  schools  was  every  way  proper  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  set  of  men,  wno  found  it  neces- 
sary to  puzzle  and  perplex,  where  they  could  neither 
refute  with  perspicuity,  nor  prove  with  evidence.  Thus 
they  artfully  concealed  their  defeat,  and  retreated,  in  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  the  multitude,  with  the  appearance  of 
victory/ 

The  mystics  lost  almost  all  their  credit  in  the  church  of 
Rome  after  the  reformation ;  and  that,  partly  on  account 
of  the  favourable  reception  they  found  among  the  protes- 
tants,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their  pacific  system, 
which,  giving  them  an  aversion  to  controversy  in  general, 
rendered  them  little  disposed  to  defend  the  papal  cause 
against  its  numerous  and  formidable  adversaries.  These 
enthusiasts  however,  were,  in  some  measure,  tolerated  hi 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  allowed  to  indulge  themselves 
in  their  philosopliical  speculations,  on  certain  conditions, 
which  obliged  them  to  abstain  from  censuring  either  the 
laws  or  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  from  declaiming, 
with  their  usual  freedom  and  vehemence,  against  the  vanity 
of  external  worship,  and  the  dissensions  of  jarring  and  con- 
tentious doctors. 

• 

Augustine  order,  to  which  Luther  belonged,  were  much  more  conversant  in  the  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  than  the  other  monastic  societies.  But  this  academical  law  de* 
serves  to  be  quoted  here  at  length,  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  Du  Boulay*s  history 
is  in  few  hands.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Augustincnscs  quolibet  anno  Biblicum  prcsenta- 
bunt,  secundum  statuum  fol.  21,  quod  scquitur  ;  Quilibet  ordo  Mendicantium  et  Colle- 
gium S.  Bcrnardi  habeat  quolibet  anno  Biblicum  qui  legat  ordinaric,  alioqui  prirentor 
Baccalaureo  sententiario."  It  appears  by  this  law,  that  each  of  the  mendicant  orders 
was  by  a  decree  of  the  theological  faculty,  obliged  to  furnish  yearly,  a  Scriptural  bmche-, 
lor,  such  was  Luther;  and  yet  we  sec,  that  in  the  reformation  already  mentioned,  thi* 
nhligutiou  is  imposed  upon  none  but  the  Augustine  monks  ;  from  which  it  is  natural  to ; 
<  oik  hide,  that  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  the  other  mendicants,  had  entirely  ne-K 
Kl'it'd  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  had  among  them  no  Scriptural  ba-— 
•  hrtun ;  and  that  the  Augustine  monks  alone  were  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demanouj 
••I  Ui"  theological  faculty.  1 

ij  r  i  Tbo  translator  has  added  the  tiro  last  sentence*  of  tlrh  paragraph,  to  illustrate 
•ft-ii'       'i  "i#»  *T'H«e  of  the  author. 
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xxiiu  There  was  no  successful  attempt  made,  in  this 
century,  to  correct  or  improve  the  practical  or    T**utttf 
moral  system  of  doctrine  that  was  followed  in  the  £!SE5?2- 
church  of  Rome ;  nor  indeed  could  any  make  fflo,K 
such  an  attempt  without  drawing  upon  him  the  displeasure, 
aiid  perhaps  the  fury,  of  the  papal  hierarchy.    For,  in 
reality,  such  a  project  of  reformation  seemed  in  nowise 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  these  interests 
were  understood  by  its  ambitious  and  rapacious  rulers. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  many  doctrines  and 
regulations,  on  which  the  power,  opulence,  and  grandeur 
of  that  church  essentially  depended,  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  falling  into  discredit  and  contempt,  if  the  pure  and 
rational  system  of  morality,  contained  in  the  gospel,  had 
been  exhibited,  in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity,  to  the 
new  and  perusal  of  all   Christians  without  distinction. 
Little  or  no  zeal  was  therefore  exerted  in  amending  or  im- 
proving the  doctrines  that  immediately  relate  to  practice. 
On  the  contrary,  many  persons  of  eminent  piety  and  in- 
tegrity, in  the  communion  of  Rome,  have  grievously  com- 
plained, with  what  justice  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper 
place/  that,  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  had  gained  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the  schools  of  learning, 
the  cause  of  virtue  began  visibly  to  decline.    It  has  been 
alleged,  more  particular]}",  that  this  artful  order  employed 
all  tne  force  of  their  subtile  distinctions  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  morality,  and,  in  process  of  time,  opened  a  door 
to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and  iniquity,  by  the  loose  and 
dissolute  rules  of  conduct  they  propagated  as  far  as  their 
influence  extended.     This  poisonous  doctrine  spread  in- 
deed its  contagion,  in  a  latent  manner,  during  the  sixteenth 
|     Ce*itury ;  but,  in  the  following  age,  its  abettors  ventured  to 
e*pose  some  specimens  of  its  turpitude  to  public  view,  and 
*'lUs  gave  occasion  to  great  commotions  in  several  parts  of 

Europe. 

(-All  the  moral  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in  this  cen- 
ta*y.  may  be  distinguished  into  three  classes,  the  school- 
r,  "^n,  the  dogmatists,1  and  the  mystics.    The  first  explain- 

^  JtT  t  See  cent.  xvii.  *cct.  ii.  part  i.  chop,  i.  $  xxxiv.  „1<W«M  that 

►    ,    ^1  ,'t  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  by  the  short  account  of  these  fh«c^J~l 
T     ^  Kit™  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the  word  dupiiii'H  irort  nof  ho  ttrtrn  m  Jhit  ma*.*t«Ti«l 
*r*'&*c.  which  if  hpf»r*  in  mnitrrn  lanairaffr 
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ed,  or  rather  obscured,  the  virtues  and  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  knotty  distinctions,  and  unintelligible  forms  of 
speech,  and  buried  them  under  an  enormous  load  of  argu- 
ments and  demonstrations.  The  second  illustrated  them 
from  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  doctors.  Wliile  the  third  placed  the  whole  of  mo- 
rality in  the  tranquillity  of  a  mind  withdrawn  from  all  sen- 
sible objects,  and  habitually  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  nature. 

xxix.  The  number  of  combatants  that  the  pontiffs  brought 
into  the  field  of  controversy,  during  this  centiuy, 
rJ$£*o*  was  prodigious,  and  their  glaring  defects  are 
nwny.  abundantly  known.  It  may  be  said  with  truth, 
of  the  most  of  them,  that,  like  many  warriors  of  another 
class,  they  generally  lost  sight  of  all  considerations,  except 
those  of  victory  and  plunder.  The  disputants,  which  toe 
order  of  Jesuits  sent  forth  in  great  number  against  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  church  of  Rome,  suq>assed  all  the  rest  in 
subtilty,  impudence,  and  invective.  But  the  chief  leader 
and  champion  of  the  polemic  tribe  was  Robert  Bellarmine, 
a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  treated, 
in  several  bulky  volumes,  of  all  the  controversies  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  protestants  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  whose  merit  as  a  writer  consisted  principally  in  clear- 
ness of  style,  and  a  certain  copiousness  of  argument,  which 
showed  a  rich  and  fniitfuljmagination.  This  eminent  de- 
fender of  the  church  of  Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  and,  on  his  first  appearance,  all  the  force 
and  attacks  of  the  most  illustrious  protectant  doctors  were 
turned  against  him  alone.  Mis  candour  and  plain  dealing 
exposed  him  however  to  the  censures  of  •several  divines  of 
his  own  communion  ;  for  he  collected,  with  diligence,  the 
reasons  and  objections  of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed 
them,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity 
and  exactness.  Had  hr  been  less  remarkable  on  account 
of  his  fidelity  and  industry ;  had  he  taken  care  to  select 
the  weakest  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  and  to  render 
them  still  weaker,  by  proposing  them  in  an  imperfect  and 
unfaithful  light,  his  fame  woulcf  have  been  much  greater  2 
among  the  friends  of  Rome  than  it  actually  is." 

u  Sec  Jo.  Frid.  Maycri  Ecloira  de  fide  Parana  ft  flellarmt>ii  ipsh  prwlifirii*  dnbia,  pdb- 
U*bed  »f-Awfrrrtnm  in  »vo.  in  1^08.' 
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;.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
ti  of  Rome,  and  consider  the  respective  sen- 
ts,  opinions,   and  manners  of  its  different  JS^S?" 
ers9  we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  its  S^V* 
d  unity  of  faith,  and  its  ostentatious  pre-  Rome- 
is  to  harmony  and  concord,  it  was,  in  this  century, 
at  this  day,  divided  and  distracted  with  dissensions 
mtests  of  various  kinds.     The  Franciscans  and  the 
nicans  contend  with  vehemence  about  several  points 
trine  and  discipline.  The  Scotists  and  Thomists  are 
rnal  war.    The  bishops  have  never  ceased  disputing 
he  pontiff,  and  the  congregations  that  he  has  insti- 
to  maintain  his  pretensions,  concerning  the  origin 
nils  of  his  authority  and  jurisdiction.    The  French 
lemings,  together  with  other  countries,  openly  op- 
he  Roman  pontiff  on  many  occasions,  and  refuse  to 
vvledge  his  supreme  and  unlimited  dominion  in  the 
1 ;  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  he  still  continues  to  en- 
1  upon  their  privileges,  sometimes  with  violence  and 
lion,  when  he  can  do  so  with  impunity,  at  other  times 
circumspection  and  prudence,  when  vigorous  mea- 
appear  dangerous  or  unnecessary.  The  Jesuits,  who 
heir  first  rise  had  formed  the  project  of  diminishing 
edit  and  influence  of  all  the  other  religious  orders, 
heir  warmest  endeavours  to  share  with  the  Benedic- 
md  other  monasteries,  which  were  richly  endowed, 
of  their  opulence ;  and  their  endeavours  were  crown- 
ih  success.    Thus  they  drew  upon  their  society  the 
lation  and  vengeance  of  the  other  religious  commu- 
,  and  armed  against  it  the  monks  of  every  other  de- 
lation ;  ?nd,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  Benedic- 
and  Dominicans,  who  surpassed  all  its  enemies  in  the 
ess  and  bitterness  of  their  resentment.    The  rage  of 
snedictines  is  animated  by  a  painful  reflection  on  the 
ssions  of  which  they  had  beeii  deprived  ;  while  the 
nicans  contend  for  the  honour  of  their  order,  the  pri- 
s  annexed  to  it,  and  the  religious  tenets  by  which  it 
inguished.  Nor  are  the  theological  colleges  and  semi- 
\  of  learning  more  exempt  from  the  flame  of  contro- 
than  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders;  on  the  con- 
debates  concerning  almost  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
--  are  multiplied  in  them  beyond  number,  and  con- 
1  with  little  moderation.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  all 
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these  contests  are  tempered  ami  managed,  by  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  to  an  excessive  height, 
to  a  length  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  church,  by  de- 
stroying that  phantom  of  external  unity  that  is  the  source 
of  its  consistence  as  an  ecclesiastical  body.  I  say  tempered 
and  managed;  for  to  heal  entirely  these  divisions,  and 
calm  these  animosities,  however  it  may  be  judged  an  un- 
dertaking worthy  of  one  who  calls  himself  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  is  nevertheless  a  work  beyond  the  power,  and  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  Roman  pontiff! 

xxxi.  Beside  these  debates  of  inferior  moment,  which 
Ti,e  more  mo-  made  only  a  slight  breach  in  the  tranquillity  and 
C^'L  union  of  the  church  of  Rome,  there  arose,  after  the 
!hevch?,rirof  period  in  which  tUe  council  of  Trent  was  assem- 
j<ume.  bled,  controversies  of  much  greater  importance, 

which  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  These  controversies  were  set  on  foot  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  from  small  beginnings  have  increased  gra- 
dually, and  gathered  strength  ;  so  that  the  flame  they  pro- 
duced has  been  transmitted  even  to  our  times,  and  con- 
tinues at  this  very  day  to  divide  the  members  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  in  a  manner  that  does  not  a  little  endanger 
its  stability.  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  foment,  perhaps, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  extinguish,  the  less  momentous 
disputes  mentioned  above,  they  observe  a  different  con- 
duct with  respect  to  those  now  under  consideration.  The 
most  zealous  efforts  of  artifice  and  authority  arc  constantly 
employed  to  calm  the  contending  parties,  since  it  appears 
impossible  to  unite  and  reconcile  them,  ami  to  diminish 
the  violence  of  commotion,  which  they  can  scarcely  ever 
hope  entirely  to  suppress.  Their  efforts  however  have 
hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  ineffectual.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  calm  the  agitation  and  vehemence 
with  which  these  debates  are  carried  on,  nor  to  inspire 
any  sentiments  of  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance  into 
minds,  which  are  less  animated  by  the  love  of  truth,  than 
by  the  spirit  of  faction. 

xxxn.   Whoever  looks  with  attention  and  impartiality 

into  these  controversies  will  easily  perceive  that 

rJr\l ~-?Z  there  are  two  parties  in  the  Roman  church,  whose 

tirTo!' ,,,t"  notions  with  respect  both  to  doctrine  and  tlisci- 

jS'tv,-  pJino  are  extmmAv  vWWct^wV.  AVVm^'^^s 
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neral,  considered  as  a  body,w  maintain,  with  the  greatest 
zeul  and  obstinacy,  the  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and 
manners,  which  was  universally  adopted  in  the  church  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Luther,  and  which,  though  absurd  and  ill 
digested,  has  nevertheless  been  considered  as  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  Rome,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
pontiffs.  These  sagacious  ecclesiastics,  whose  peculiar 
office  it  is  to  watch  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  pa- 
pal throne,  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs,  as  well  as  the  opulence,  pomp,  and  grandeur  of 
the  clergy,  depend  entirely  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  doctrine  ;  and  that  every  project  that 
tends  either  to  remove  these  forms,  or  even  to  correct 
them,  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  detrimental  to  what 
they  call  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  gradually  bring 
on  its  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  within  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  church,  especially  since  the  dawn  of  there- 
formation,  many  pious  and  well-meaning  men,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened,  by  the  perusal  of  the  inspired  and 
primitive  writers,  upon  the  corruptions  and  defects  of  the 
received  forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Comparing  the 
dictates  of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  vulgar  system 
of  popery,  they  have  found  the  latter  full  of  enormities, 
and  have  always  been  desirous  of  a  reformation,  though 
indeed  a  partial  one,  according  to  their  particular  fancies, 
that  thus  the  church  might  be  purified  from  those  unhappy 
abuses  that  have  given  rise  to  such  fatal  divisions,  and  still 
draw  upon  it  the  censures  ami  reproaches  of  the  heretics. 

From  these  opposite  ways  of  thinking,  arose  naturally 
the  warmest  contentions  and  debates  between  ThH  n,ain  rrM! 
the  Jesuits  and  several  doctors  of  the  church  of  J^^uV^1 
Rome.     These  debates  mav  be  reduced  under  ;<\^h  reduce 
the  six  following  heads  ; 

The  first  subject  of  debate  concerns  the  limits  and  ex- 
tent of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Flrrt«ihje* 
pontiff'.  The  Jesuits,  with  their  numerous  tribe  of  ufl,rhale- 
followers  and  dependents,  all  maintain,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible  ;  that  he  is  the  only  visible  source  of  that  univer- 
sal and  unlimited  power  which  Christ  has  granted  to  the 
church ;  that  all  bishops  and  subordinate  rulers  derive  from 
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him  alone  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  with  which  they 
are  invested ;  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  laws  of  the 
church,  nor  by  any  decrees  of  the  councils  that  compose 
it ;  and  that  he  alone  is  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  that  sacred 
community,  a  lawgiver  whose  edicts 'and  commands  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal  to  oppose  or  disobey.  Such 
are  the  strange  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  they  are  very 
far  from  being  universally  adopted.  For  other  doctors  of 
the  church  of  Rome  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  is 
liable  to  error ;  that  his  authority  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  ge- 
neral council ;  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  church,  and  its  laws,  as  they  are  enacted  in  the  councils 
that  represent  it ;  that  these  councils  have  a  right  to  depose 
him  from  the  papal  chair,  when  he  abuses,  in  a  flagrant 
manner,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  with  which  he  is  in* 
trusted  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  principles,  the 
bishops  and  other  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  derive  the  au- 
thority that  is  annexed  to  their  respective  dignities,  not 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  from  Christ  himself. 

xxxiii.  The  extent  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  form 
second  subject  the  second  subject  of  debate.  The  Jesuits  and 
of  debate.       tjlejr  ajherents  stretch  out  its  borders  far  and 

wide.  They  comprehend  within  its  large  circuit,  not 
only  many  who  live  separate  from  the  communion  of 
Rome/  but  even  extend  the  inheritance  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  nations  that  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  of  its  divine  Author,  and  consider 
as  true  members  of  the  church  open  transgressors  which 
profess  its  doctrines.  But  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits 
reduce  within  narrower  limits  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  not  only  exclude  from  all  hope  of  salvation  those 
who  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
also  those  who,  though  they  live  within  its  external  com- 
munion, yet  dishonour  their  profession  by  a  vicious  and 
profligate  course  of  life.  The  Jesuits,  moreover,  not  to 
mention  other  differences  of  less  moment,  assert,  that 
the  church  can  never  pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust 
decision,  either  relating  to  matters  of  fact,  or  points  of 
doctrine  ;y  while  the  adverse  party  declare,  that,  in  judg- 
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matters  of  fact,  it  is  not  secured  against  all  possi- 

)f  erring. 

v.  The  third  class  of  controversies,  that  divides  the 

of  Rome,  comprehends  the  debates  nw  lLIrd  Mlb. 
f  to  the  nature,  efhcacy,  and  necessity  of  jecl  1tt  detate- 
;race,  together  with  those  that  concern  original  sin, 
ural  power  of  man  to  obey  the  laws' of  God,  and  the 
and  foundation  of  those  eternal  decrees  that  have 
ir  object  the  salvation  of  men.  The  Dominicans, 
ins,  and  Jansenists,  with  several  other  doctors  of  the 
,  adopt  the  following  propositions;  that  the  impulse 
ne  grace  cannot  be  opposed  or  resisted ;  that  there 
remains  of  purity  or  goodness  in  human  nature  since 
;  that  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  relating  to  the 
m  of  men,  are  neither  founded  upon,  nor  attended 
tiy  condition  whatsoever ;  that  God  wills  the  salva- 
all  mankind ;  and  several  other  tenets  that  are  con- 
with  these.  The  Jesuits  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
e  natural  dominion  of  sin  in  the  human  mind,  and 
lden  corruption  it  has  produced  in  our  internal 
are  less  universal  and  dreadful  than  they  are  rep  re - 
by  the  doctors  now  mentioned  ;  that  human  nature 
om  being  deprived  of  all  power  of  doing  good  ;  that 
cours  of  grace  are  administered  to  all  mankind  in  a 
e  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  eternal  life  and  salva- 
hat  the  operations  of  grace  offer  no  violence  to  the 
s  and  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  may  be  re- 
nvoi that  God  from  all  eternity  has  appointed  ever- 
re wards  and  punishments,  as  the  portion  of  men  in 
e  world,  not  by  an  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  uncon- 
1  decree,  but  in  consequence  of  that  divine  and  un- 

prescience,  by  which    he   foresaw  the  actions, 

and  characters  of  every  individual. 

fourth  head  in  this  division  of  the  controversies  that 

*   the  pretended  unity    of  the  church  of    ^ r u|h 

contains  various  subjects  of  debate,  relative  gju^t  ofde- 

trines  of  morality  and  rules  of  practice, 

it  would  be  both  tedious  and  foreign  from  our  pur- 

asioncd  the  two  following  questions  ;  1st,  Whether  or  no  these  propositions 
icous :  this  was  the  question  dc  jure,  i.  c.  as  the  translator  has  rendered  it, 
n  relating  to  doctrine.  2d,  Whether  or  no  these  propositions  were  really 
lanscniin  ;  this  was  the  question  it  fido,  i.  c.  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
1  was  supposed,  hy  some,  infallible  only  in  'Iccidiwr  questions  of  the  former 

m 
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pose  to  enumerate  in  a  circumstantial  manner ;  though  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  touch  lightly  the  first  principles  of 
this  endless  controversy.1 

The  Jesuits  and  their  followers  have  inculcated  a  very 
strange  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  motives  that  determine 
the  moral  conduct  and  actions  of  men.    They  represent  it 
as  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  from  what  motives  men 
obey  the  laws  of  God,  provided  these  laws  are  really 
obeyed;  and  maintain,  that  the  service  of  those  who  obey, 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  Deity, 
as  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  principle  of  love  to 
him  and  to  his  laws.     This  decision  excites  the  horror  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  who 
affirm,  that  no  acts  of  obedience  that  do  not  proceed  from 
the  love  of  God,  can  be  acceptable  to  that  pure  and  holy 
Being.   Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  only  chargeable 
with  the  corrupt  tenets  already  mentioned.     They  main- 
tain farther,  that  a  man  never  sins,  properly  speaking,  but 
when  he  transsresseth  a  divine  law,  which  is  fully  known 
to  him,  which  is  present  to  his  mind,  while  he  acts,  and  of 
which  he  understands  the  true  meaning  and  intent.    And 
they  conclude  from  hence,  that  in  strict  justice,  the  con- 
duct of  that  transgressor  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  crimi- 
nal, who  is  either  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  is  in  doubt  about 
its  true  signification,  or  loses  sight  of  it  through  forgetful- 
ness,  at  the  time  that  he  violates  it.     From  these  proposi- 
tions, they  deduce  the  famous  doctrines  of  probability  and 
philosophical  sin,  that  have  cast  an  eternal  reproach  upon 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits/  Their  adversaries  behold  these 

7.  No  author  has  give  a  more  accurate,  precise,  and  clear  enumeration  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  mural  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  cost  on  their  rules  of  life  ;  and  iionc  at  the  same  time  has  defended  their 
cause  with  more  art  and  dexterity  tba.i  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Gabriel  Daniel,  a 
famous  member  of  their  order,  in  a  piece  entitled  Entrctit.xs  It  Cleandre  el  <f  Eustace. 
This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opuscules,  p.  351,  and  was  de- 
signed as  an  answer  to  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  which  did  more  real 
prejudice  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  than  can  be  well  imagined,  and  exposed  their 
loose  and  perfidious  system  of  morals  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  perspicuity,  embel- 
lished by  the  most  exquisite  strokes  of  humour  and  irony.  Father  Daniel,  in  the  piece 
above  mentioned,  treats  with  gn-at  acutches^  the  famous  doctrine  of  probability,  p.  351  j 
the  method  of  directing  our  intentions,  p.  556  ;  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,  p. 
562;  sins  of  ignorance  and  oblivion,  p.  710  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the 
cause  of  the  Jesuits  were  susceptible  of  defence  or  plausibility,  it  has  found  in  this  wri- 
ter an  ablii  and  dexterous  champion. 

»CJ&  a  The  doctrine  of  probability  consists  in  this:  "That  an  opinion  or  precept 

may  be  followed  with  a  good  conscience,  when  it  is  inculcated  by  four,  or  three,  ec 

two,  u^jr,  even  by  one  doctor  of  any  considerable  reputation,  even  though  it  be  coo- 

r?-17 1°  **?  Judgn»ent  of  him  that  foVtaw*  it,  and  even  of  him  that  recommends  It" 
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licious  tenets  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  assert 
neither  ignorance,  nor  forgetfulness  of  the  law,  nor 
doubts  that  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  its  sig- 
ation,  will  be  admitted  as  sufficient  to  justify  trans- 
sors  before  the  tribunal  of  (Jod.  This  contest,  about 
main  and  fundamental  points  of  morality,  has  given 
to  a  great  variety  of  debates  concerning  the  duties  we 
to  (iod,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves  ;  and  produced 
sects  of  moral  doctors,  whose  animosities  and  divisions 
3  miserably  rent  the  church  of  Home  in  all  parts  of  the 
Id,  and  involved  it  in  the  greatest  perplexities. 
kxvi.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments,  especially 
e  of  penance  and  the  cucharist,  forms  the  fifth  Th,  flflh  sub. 
vet  of  controversv  in  the  church  of  Home.  >cuifueb*l«- 
Jesuits  and  many  other  doctors  are  of  opinion,  that 
salutary  effects  of  the  sacraments  are  produced  by 
•  intrinsic  virtue  and  immediate  operation1*  upon  the 
1  at  the  time  they  are  administered,  and  that  con- 
lently  it  requires  but  little  preparation  to  receive  them 
-dification  and  comfort ;  nor  do  they  think  that  God 
ures  a  mind  adorned  with  inward  purity,  and  a  heart, 
lated  with  divine  love  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
\  and  purposes  of  these  religious  institutions.  And 
re  it  is,  that  according  to  their  doctrine,  the  priests  are 
owered  to  give  immediate  absolution  to  all  such  as 
ess  their  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  afterward  to 
it  them  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  But  such  senti- 
ts  are  rejected  with  indignation  by  all  those  of  the 
lish  communion  who  have  the  progress  of  vital  and 
tical  religion  truly  at  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as 
luty  of  tlie  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and 

:it  pasfion*  of  mm,  anil  to  prison*  of  all  temper-*  and  c  Imractcr-s  from  the  most 
:  to  th-j  most  UcciitiW*.  "  l-'hiloaophical  ♦hi,''1  accoidiiu»  to  tin-  .!<•.- uit?»'  doctrine, 
aciio:i,  or  comse  of  action*,  tli.it  i-  rr.pujjiiml  to  tin*  dictates  uf  r<  a<«oii,  and  ycL 
j.'Hivc  to  the  l>eity.M  Sen  a  fuller  account  of  ihcse  two  odious*  doctrine*  in  tin* 
rig  part  of  this  work,  cent.  x\ii.  -cct.  ii.  pait  i.  chap.  i.  $  xxxv.  and  in  the  author's 
m -la tor's*  note.*. 

b  Tan  ii  th-  only  cxpre- «ion  that  occurred  to  tin  traiirdator,  a:*  proper  to  rcu- 
truc  >e\\*v  of  that  phri-c  of  I  lit-  -cho!a>tie  dr.inc*,  who  s*ay,  that  the  sacra- 
pro.lu;*c  iinir  t  tf-et  opt  fa  opinxtz.  Tlw  JcMiils  and  Dominicans  maintain,  that 
:raiuent.«  h'tie  in  tueiusclte*  an  inMrumcuUl  ami  «  Hicicnt  power,  by  Tirtue  of 
they  work  in  the  soul,  indpendentS  on  it*  previous  prcpaiation  or  propensities, 
o*ition  to  rtcritr  the  divine  grace  ;"  and  this  ia  what  i*  commonly  called  the  opus 
on  of  the  -»arraim.-nt-«.  Tim*,  according  to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge,  wis- 
lumilitv,  faith,  nor  devotion,  are  nere^ary  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
victorious  energy  nothing  hut  a  mortal  -on  can  resist.  See  Or.  Courrayer's  Trari^- 
of  Paul  ScarpiS  'ifctory  ot  the  Council  of  Trent,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  p.  423,  424,  ed*« 
rt/ff/n 
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assiduity  in  examining  the  characters,  tempers,  and  actions 
of  those  who  demand  absolution  and  the  use  of  the  sacra* 
jBEJOts,  before  they  grant  their  requests;  since,  in  their 
sense  of  things,  the  real  benefits  of  these  institutions  can 
extend  to  those  only  whose  hearts  are  carefully  pulled 
from  the  corruptions  of  iniquity,  and  tilled  with  that  divine 
love  that  casteth  out  fear.  Hence  arose  that  famous  dis- 
pute in  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  a  frequent  ap- 
proach to  the  holy  communion,  which  was  carried  on  with 
such  warmth  in  the  last  century,  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  with  ArnaukT  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and 
has  been  renewed  in  our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon,  who 
thereby  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  bishops.*1  The  frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  is  one  of  the  main  duties  which  the  Jesuits  recom- 
mended with  peculiar  earnestness  to  those  who  are  under 
their  spiritual  direction,  representing  it  as  the  most  certain 
and  infallible  method  of  appeasing  the  Deity,  and  obtaining 
from  him  the  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and  transgres- 
sions. This  manner  of  proceeding  the  Jansenists  censure 
with  their  usual -severity ;  and  it  is  also  condemned  by  many 
other  learned  and  pious  doctors  of  the  Romish  commu- 
nion, who  reject  that  intrinsic  virtue  and  efficient  operation 
that  is  attributed  to  the  sacraments,  and  wisely  maintain, 
that  the  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  can 
be  profitable  to  those  only  whose  minds  are  prepared,  by 
faith,  repentance,  and  the  love  of  Clod,  for  that  solemn 
service. 

xxxvu.  The  sixth  and  last  controversy  turns  upon  the 
The  »iiti.  »ub-  proper  method  of  instructing  Christians  in  the 
j«i  01 ,uuie.   trutjlg  Qud  precepts  of  religion.    One  part  of  the 

Romish  doctors,  who  have  the  progress  of  religion  truly 
at  heart,  look  upon  it  as  expedient,  and  even  necessary, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind,  in  the  tender 
and  flexible  state  of  infancy,  when  it  is  most  susceptible' 
of  good  impressions,  and  to  give  it  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  capacity,  a  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  Others,  who 
have  a  greater  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  than  the 
improvement  of  its  members,  recommend  a  devout  igno- 

t  Arnauld  published,  on  this  occasion,  his  famou*  book  concerning  the  Practice  ef 
Communkainz  frequently.    The  French  title  \*  Truitc  <le  U  jVc^ucnfe  Comnnoiiofi. 
i\  See  Jotmia!  Vniversel.  i  om,  iu\.  p«  IAS,  Uw&% «.  v»  ^8&**h*»  wv.  ^  Y**« 
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to  such  as  submit  to  their  direction,  and  think  a 
tian  sufficiently  instructed  when  he  has  learned  to 
a  blind  and  unlimited  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  <- 
h.  The  former  are  of  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be 
ifitable  and  instructive  to  Christians  as  the  study  of 
oly  Scriptures,  and  consequently  judge  it  highly  ex- 
nt"  that  they  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
e  of  each  country.  The  latter  exclude  the  people 
the  satisfaction  of  consulting  the  sacred  oracles  of 
>  and  look  upon  all  vernacular  translations  of  the 

as  dangerous,  and  even  of  a  pernicious  tendency. 

accordingly  maintain,  that  it  ought  only  to  be  pub- 
I  in  a  learned  language,  to  prevent  its  instructions 
becoming  familiar  to  the  multitude.  The  former 
ose  pious  and  instructive  books  to  nourish  a  spirit 
r'otion  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  to  enlighten  their 
ance,  and  dispel  their  errors  ;  they  illustrate  and  ex- 
the  public  prayers  and  the  solemn  acts  of  religion  in 
inguage  of  the  people,  and  exhort  all  who  attend  to 

instructions,  to  peruse  constantly  these  pious  pro- 
ons,  in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge,  purify  tneir 
ions,  and  to  learn  the  method  of  worshipping  the 
-  in  a  rational  and  acceptable  manner.  All  tnis  how- 
is  highly  displeasing  to  the  latter  kind  of  doctors,  who 
.hvays  apprehensive,  that  the  blind  obedience  and 
nit  submission  of  the  people  will  diminish  in  propor- 
as  their  views  are  enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  in- 
ed." 

•  a:couut  hers,  ^n-.-n  of  thA  m.iro  muiiK'ntous  controuries  tl.at  dhidr  the  church 
c,  may  he  c.jniinut  d,  illu-iiv.lr  1,  a-id  cnla.  •.,••■. 1,  by  con^ullinp:  a  multitude  of  book  5 

d  iu  the  lust  end  prt.-eni  ft'i.:uri.:.<,  f>:»i  ciallv  in  France  am]  l'lundcr*,  by  Jan- 

J)diijiijio;:ii>,  .If^uit^,  an  :  nlhi  r>.  Ail  the  pio-Jm  noii:*,  in  which  the  doelrir-.r 
cvyts  of  the  .K'*uit«,  and  t!:i  oth  r  creature-*  of  t'ic  b'nman  pontilf,  arc  opposed, 
it«d.  are  cnuui'.-ratt  d  by  D'iniir.ii:  Colonia,  a  Fr«  nrh  Jc«uit.   in  a  work  published 

uirl-T  t!i«  lol'owin^  t;?ic  :  H-hlu.thv:  1-  J(iitir.:sl-1  v.i  C.:iulvjut =  .i'/i/i  .-:.'#£ //'/tit*  dis 
mi  liii'ts  J-m\rn;.-!is,  ou  sn*-j.n:'s  </•  ./f/i.< «.<.'  ».» ,  v.'tr  t!i.%  r.o'.tx  trHhjur.s.  TUi< 
i  led  into  many  aliMtrditit:*  liy  hi-  extra*  a.ratH  uUachuu ut  t«»  the  Koinaci  pf'nlifi*, 
he  cau>e  Mild  tenet.*  of  hi.-  order,  ilia  bo-dc,  howi.trr,  i->  of  u-c  in'  pointing  out 
ous  control.  i*ies  that  pi  rph  x  and  dm  le  the  church  oi  Konif.  I J  was  condemned 
:it»i  po;>e  D  'n-'d:.."t  XIV.  but  was  nevcrtbih  -■:  republished  in  a  new  form,  with 
.ipgf  in  tin  litli',  and  addition*  that  swclle  I  it  from  one  octavo  wdumc  fo  four  oY 
\t  -size.  Thi>  now  edition  appeared  at  \ntwerp,  in  the  year  I7.r2,  un.ler  the  fol- 
title:  Dlcli"ir,vzirv  tfis  Urrt>  J(iii.s»h;.m>.  ♦•"  qui  faror*stnt  Ic  Janstnisnit,  a%Qnrrcs 
11.  V*nl-i$i'n.     And  it  mu*thi:  ackimw  I  (l;r'd,  that  it  is  cxtremcU  useful,  in  show- 

intestine  divisions  of  the  church,  the  particular  contests  that  divide  its  doctor.*, 
igious!  tmct«  «.f  the  Jesuits,  and  the  num-rou-  productions  that  relate  to  the 
d«  of  the  couti over sy  here  mentiom-d.  It  must  be  ob^i-vi  d,  i.t  the  .>-amc  time, 
U  work  abound.*  with  the  most  malignant  infectives  j»:;,.»in-t  many  persons 
inent  learning  and  piety,  and  with  the  most  notorious  *u\>tM\\ce*  <rt  Y^^^* 
ist/re.  * 

rVZ  *  l?.?f.ru!:,r  arcoil'lt  of  Hi**  learned  and  scandalous  wink  Vn  \W  fvM  vv\v\  *  v«-«w\ 
fthe  Mibliothvw  <h;  .s-rVfirro  <<t  ite*  B^anx  Art*.  \tvmW*\  :-t  \W  ttaw 
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xxxvin.  All  the  controversies  that  have  been  here  men- 
tioned did  not  break  out  at  the  same  time.  The 
S^mST    disputes  concerning  divine  grace,   the  natural 
Sn^iif*      power  of  man  to  perform  good  actions,  original 
cra«..&c        sjn^  anc|  predestination,  which  have  been  ranged 

under  the  third  class,  were  publicly  carried  on  in  the  cein 
tury  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  The  others  were  con- 
ducted with  more  secrecy  and  reserve,  and  did  not  come 
forth  to  public  view  before  the  following  age.  Nor  will 
this  appear  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consider  that  the 
controversies  concerning  grace  and  freewill,  which  had 
been  set  in  motion  by  Luther,  were  neither  accurately  ex- 
amined, nor  peremptorily  decided,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  were  rather  artfully  suspended  and  hushed  into  si- 
lence: The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  indeed  condemn- 
ed ;  but  no  fixed  and  perspicuous  rule  of  faith  with  respect 
to  these  disputed  points,  was  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  decisions  of  St.  Augustin  were  solemnly  approved ; 
but  the  difference  between  these  decisions  and  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  were  never  clearly  explained.  The  first 
rise  of  this  fatal  controversy  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Mi- 
chael Baius,  a  doctor  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  equally 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  his  piety  and  the 
extent  of  hi*  learning.  This  eminent  divine,  like  the  other 
followers  of  Augustin,  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  that 
contentious,  subtile,  and  intricate  manner  of  teaching  the- 
ology, that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  and  under 
the  auspicious  name  of  that  famous  prelate,  who  was  his 
darling  guide,  he  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  condemn 
and  censure,  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the  tenets 
commonly  received  m  the  church  of  Rome,  in  relation  to 
the  natural  powers  of  man,  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 
This  bold  step  drew  upon  Baius  the  indignation  of  some 
of  his  academical  colleagues,  and  the  heavy  censures  of 
several  Franciscan  monks.  Whether  the  Jesuits  immedi- 
ately joined  in  this  opposition,  and  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  first  accusers  of  Baius,  is  a  matter  unknown,  or  at 
most  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  evident  and  cer- 
tain, that  even  at  the  rise  of  this  controversy,  they  ab- 
horred the  principal  tenets  of  Baius,  which  he  had  taken 
from  Augustin,  and  adopted  as  his  own.  In  the  year 
1567,  this  doctor  was  accused  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  seventy-six  propoaitvcms*  Atontv  lroi&  \a&  ^ntaxu^ 
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were  condemned  by  pope  Pius  V.  in  a  circular  letter 
expressly  composed  for  that  purpose.  This  condemnation 
lowever  was  issued  out  in  an  artful  and  insidious  manner, 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  name  of  the 
author ;  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  arisen  from 
he  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures  employed  by  the 
:ourt  of  Rome  against  Luther,  were  too  fresh  in  the 
emembrance  of  the  prudent  pontiff  to  permit  his  falling 
nto  new  blunders  of  the  same  nature.  The  thunder  of 
^communication  was  therefore  suppressed  by  the  dictates 
if  prudence,  and  the  person  and  functions  of  Baius  were 
;pared,  while  his  tenets  were  censured.  About  thirteen 
rears  after  this  transaction,  Gregory  XIII.  complied  so  far 
vith  the  importunate  solicitations  of  a  Jesuit,  named  To- 
et,  as  to  reinforce  the  sentence  of  Pius  V.  by  a  new  con- 
lemnation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Flemish  doctor.  Baius 
submitted  to  this  new  sentence,  either  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  be  followed  by  severer  proceedings  in 
;ase  of  resistance,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  on  account 
3f  the  ambiguity  that  reigned  in  the  papal  edict,  and  the 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  the  obnoxious  pro- 
positions were  therein  expressed.  But  his  example  in  this 
respect  was  not  followed  by  the  other  doctors  who  had 
Formed  their  theological  system  upon  that  of  Augustin  ;f 
and  even  at  this  day,  many  divines  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, and  particularly  the  Jausenists,  declare  openly 
that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  the  two  edicts  of 
Pius  and  Gregory,  mentioned  above,  are  absolutety  desti- 
tute of  all  authority,  and  have  never  been  received  as  laws 
of  the  church/ 

xxxix.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Augustin,  with  respect  to  the  nature  comwunrin, 
and  operations  of  divine  grace,  lost  none  of  its  KSJ?"iSd 
credit  in  consequence  of  these  edicts,  but  was  "ameUiu<- 
embraced  and  propagated,  with  the  same  zeal  as  formerly, 
throughout  all  the  Bclgic  provinces,  and  more  especially  in 

f  Sec,  for  an  account  of  the  disputes  relating  to  Baius,  the  works  of  that  author, 
published  in4to.  at  Cologne*,  in  IG'JB,  particularly  in  the  second  part,  or  appendix,  entitled 
JJaiana  seu  Scripta,  iput  controversias  spectant  occasimu  smtcntiarum  Jiaii  exortas,  Bayle's 
Diet,  at  the  article  Baiu:*,  in  which  there  is  an  ample  ond  circumbtantia!  account  of  these 
dispute*.  Du  Pin,  Bibliotluifuc  des  JhUeurs  Eccltsiastiquts,  loin  xvi.  p.  144.  Histoire  dc 
la  Compagnic  dc  Jesttj,  toru.  iii.  p.  IGl. 

g  This  is  demonstrated  fully  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  a  piece,  entitled  Dissertation 
itr  Itv  RulUs  centre  Baius,  ou  Con  montre  qu'ellet  ne  sont  pas  recm*  rnr  r/JirnV.  s»nd  p»')« 
'•*hf*\  in  two  volnmr*  Frn.  at  l.Tfr*vhf,  in  t\u>  vmr  17"" . 
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nicans,  who  had  long  fostered  a  deep-rooted  and  invinci- 
ble hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  having  now  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  venting  their  indignation,  exhausted  their  fu- 
rious zeal  against  tho  doctrine  of  Molina,  notwithstanding 
the  pacific  orders  of  the  papal  edict.  They  fatigued  inces- 
santly the  Spanish  monarch,  Philip  II.  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Clement  VIII.  with  their  importunate  clamours,  until 
at  length  the  latter  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
sembling at  Rome  a  sort  of  council  for  the  decision  of  this 
controversy.  And  thus  commenced,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1598,  those  famous  deliberations  concerning  the 
eontests  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  which  were  held  in 
what  was  called  the  congregation  de  auxiliis,  or  of  aids. 
This  congregation  was  so  denominated  on  account  cf  the 
principal  point  in  debate,  which  was  the  efficacy  of  the 
aids  and  succours  of  divine  grace,  and  its  consultations 
were  directed  by  Lewis  Madrusi,  bishop  of  Trent,  and  one 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  sat  as  president  in  this  as- 
sembly, which  was  composed  beside  of  three  bishops  and 
seven  divines  chosen  out  of  so  many  different  orders.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  century  was  wholly  employed  by 
these  spiritual  judges  in  hearing  and  weighing  the  argu- 
ments alleged  in  favour  of  their  respective  opinions,  by  the 
contending  parties."'  The  Dominicans  maintained,  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy,  the  doctrine  of  their  patron,  St 
Thomas,  as  alone  conformable  to  truth.  The  Jesuits,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  did  not  adopt  the  religious  te- 
nets of  Molina,  thought  the  honour  of  their  order  concern- 

m  The  l.i-tory  and  transactions  of  this  congregation  arc  related  and  illustrated  by 
scleral  writers  of  different  complexions,  by  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  JaDseniste. 
Hyacinth  St-rri,  a  Dominican,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Augustin  le  Blanc, 
in  the  year  17(H),  at  Lnutain,  a  work  entitled  llisloria  Congrtpatimivm  de  auxUat  Gra~ 


dinner  auxiliis.  The  Dominicans  also  puHi«hf-d  the  Ada  consprgationum  tt  ditjmio» 
ftoNMtn,  qutr  coram  Ciementc  VI II.  et  Paulo  V.  de  auxiliis  divinq  Grati*  sunt  eelebnUt, 
a  work  composed  by  Thomas  de  I.emos»,  a  Mibtilv  monk  of  their  order,  who,  in  this  wry 
congregation,  had  defended  with  sreal  applause  the  glory  of  St.  Thomas  against  the  Je- 
Miits.  Amidst  these  jarring  accounts,  a  man  must  be' endowed  with  a  supernatural 
sagacity  to  come  at  the  truth.  For  acts  are  opposed  to  octs,  testimony  to  testimony,  and 
narration  to  narration.  It  is  therefore  as  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  the  court  of  Romr 
fnrourcd  most  on  this  occasion,  the  Jesuit*  or  the  Dominicans,  and  which  of  these  two 
parties  defended  their  cause  with  the  most  dexterity  and  success.     There  is  also  a  tuV 

ia  the 

,  _„„0..  «._  „,.  ..».-.«*.  destitute 

©f  learning  nor  elegance,  being  nevertheless  a  flaming  Jansenist,  discover*  tbrougkouc 
■m  enmity  against  the  J*mit«.  *r.&  Tttofcu  &\\  \Vwm  \w*  tuumftc  that  favour  thr  cv^ 
fr    tci*  Dciriipir&rv 
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ed  in  this  controversy,  on  account  of  the  opposition  so  pub- 
licly made  to  one  of  its  members,  and  consequently  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  have  the  Spanish  doctor  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  Pelagianism,  and  declared  free 
from  any  errors  of  moment.  In  this  they  acted  according 
to  the  true  monastic  spirit,  which  leads  each  order  to  resent 
the  affronts  that  are  offered  to  any  of  its  members,  as  if 
they  had  been  cast  upon  the  whole  community,  and  to 
niaiutahi,  at  all  adventures,  the  cause  of  every  individual 
monk,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  society  were  involved  in  it. 
xlii.  Notwitstanding  the  zealous  attempts  that  were 
made,  by  several  persons  of  eminent  piety,  to  re-  ru,*  .ndo* 
store  tKe  institutions  of  public  worship  to  their  re,,nuie*- 
primitive  simplicity,  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless  ce- 
remonies still  remained  in  the  church ;  nor  did  the  pontiffs 
judge  it  proper  to  diminish  that  pomp  and  show,  that  gave 
the  ministers  of  religion  a  great,  though  ill-acquired,  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Beside  these  ceremo- 
nies, many  popular  customs  and  inventions,  which  were 
multiplied  by  the  clergy,  and  were  either  entirely  absurd 
or  grossly  superstitious,  callqfl  loudly  for  redress ;  and  in* 
deed  the  council  of  Trent  seemed  disposed  to  correct 
these  abuses,  and  prevent  their  farther  growth.  Hut  this 
good  design  was  never  carried  into  execution  ;  it  was  aban- 
doned, either  through  the  corrupt  prudence  of  the  pope 
and  clergy,  who  looked  upon  every  check  given  to  supersti- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  diminish  tticir  authority,  or  through 
their  criminal  negligence  about  everv  thing  that  tended  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  religion,  Hence  it  happens, 
that  in  those  countries  where  there  are  few  protectants,  and 
consequently  where  the  church  of  Rome  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  credit  and  influence  from  the  proximity  and  at- 
tempts of  these  pretended  heretics,  superstition  reigns  with 
unlimited  extravagance  and  absurdity.  Such  is  the  ease 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  the  feeble  glimmer- 
ings of  Christianity  that  yet  remain  are  overwhelmed  and 
obscured  by  an  enormous  multitude  of  ridiculous  ceremo- 
nies, and  absurd,  fantastic,  and  unaccountable  rites ;  so 
that  a  person  who  arrives  in  any  of  these  countries,  after 
having  passed  through  other  nations  even  of  the  Romish 
communion,  is  immediately  struck  with  the  change,  and 
t hinks  hiipgelf  transported  into  the  thickest  darkness,  into 
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the  most  gloomy  retreats  of  superstition."  Nor  indeed  are 
even  those  countries,  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  a  more  free  and  liberal  turn  of  mind  nave 
rendered  somewhat  less  absurd,  entirely  exempt  from  the 
dominion  of  superstition,  and  the  solemn  fooleries  that  al- 
ways attend  it ;  for  the  religion  of  Rome,  in  its  best  form, 
ana  in  those  places  where  its  external  worship  is  the  least 
shocking,  is  certainly  loaded  with  rites  and  observances 
that  are  highly  offensive  to  sound  reason.  If,  from  this  ge- 
neral view  of  things,  we  descend  to  a  more  circumstantial 
consideration  of  the  innumerable  abuses  that  are  establish- 
ed in  the  discipline  of  that  church ;  if  we  attend  to  the 
pious,  or  rather  impious  frauds  which  are  imposed,  with 
impunity,  upon  the  deluded  multitude  in  many  places ;  if 
we  pass  in  review  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  the  devout  farces  that  are  acted  in  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worship,  and  the  insipid  jargon  and 
trifling  rhetoric  that  prevail  in  the  discourses  of  the  Roman 
catholic  preachers ;  if  we  weigh  all  these  things  maturely, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  little  regard  to  impartiality 
and  truth,  who  pretend,  that  since  the  council  of  Trent, 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Roman  church  have  beep 
every  where  corrected  and  amended, 


CHAPTER  II. 

IIISTOK\    O*    Till!  rtRKEK  AND  F.ISTERX  CITfRCHES- 

i.  The  society  of  Christians  that  goes  under  the  general 
The  est*™  denomination  of  the  eastern  church,  is  dispersed 
PSmSST  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  be 
C»chir  divided  into  three  distiuct  communities.  The  first 
is,  that  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who  agree,  in  all 
points  of  doctrine  and  worship,  with  the  patriarch  residing 
at  Constantinople,  and  reject  the  pretended  supremacy*)? 

n  It  is  well  known  that  the  French,  who  travel  into  Italy,  employ  the  whole  force  of 
their  wit  and  raillery  in  rendering  ridiculous  the  monstrous  superstition  of  the  Italians 
The  Italians,  in  their  turn,  look  upon  the  French  that  visit  their  country  as  totally  des- 
titute of  all  principles  of  religion.  This  is  evidently  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  tes- 
timony of  many  writers,  and  particularly  from  that  of  father  Labat,  in  his  Voyagta  en 
Italic  it  en  Espagru.  This  agreeable  Dominican  lets  no  opportunity  escape  of  censuring 
and  exposing  the  superstition  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians ;  nor  does  he  pretend  to  day 
tfcat  his  countrymen,  and  even  ho  himself:  passed  for  impious  libertines  Metb©  opinion  of 
tbene  bigot  p.  r 
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the  Roman  pontiff.  The  second  comprehends  those  Chris- 
tians, who  differ  equally  from  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
Grecian  patriarch  in  their  religious  opinions  and  institu- 
tions, and  who  live  under  the  government  of  their  own 
bishops  and  rulers.  The  third  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

ii.  That  society  of  Christians  that  lives  in  religious  com- 
munion with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  Greek,  though  it  assumes  fh23.?S5tr. 
likewise  the  title  of  the  eastern  church.  This  '^^"^ 
society  is  subdivided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one 
acknowledges  tfle  supreme  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople ;  while  the  other,  though  joined 
in  communion  of  doctrine  and  worship  with  that  prelate, 
yet  obstinately  refuses  to  receive  his  legates,  or  to  obey 
his  edicts,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  institutions, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  rulers,  who  are  indepen- 
dent on  all  foreign  authority. 

in.  That  part  of  the  Greek  church  which  acknowledges 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ls  ror  rl ,  met 
is  divided,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  ffeVlKS U 
into  four  large  districts  or  provinces,  Constantino-  v,,MXnMi"^ 
pie,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  over  every  one 
of  which  a  bishop  presides  with  the  title  of  patriarch, 
whom  the  inferior  bishops  and  monastic  orders  unanimously 
respect  as  their  common  father.  But  the  supreme  chief 
of  all  these  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  generally 
speaking  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  prelate  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  the 
other  patriarchs,  though  that  dignity  still  continues  elective, 
and  ot  approving  the  election  that  is  made  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  of  moment  undertaken  or  transacted  in  the 
church  without  his  express  permission,  or  his  especial 
order.  It  is  true  indeed,  that,  in  the  present  decayed  state 
of  the  Greek  churches,  whose  revenues  arc  so  small,  and 
whose  former  opulence  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  their 
spiritual  rulers  enjoy  little  more  than  the  splendid  title  of 
patriarchs,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  extend  their 
fame,  or  promote  their  cause,  by  any  undertaking  of  sig- 
nal importance. 

iv.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  are  very  extensive,  com-  andi»i»Tkir.i 
prehending  a  considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  v^*n^ 
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™2l£J.u     Grecian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  several  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  provinces  that  are  subject 
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the  principal  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
other  provinces,"  while  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  compre- 
hends, within  the  bounds  of  his  pontificate,  Palestine, 
Syria,*1  Arabia,  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Gali- 
lee, and  mount  Sion.'  The  episcopal  dominions  of  these 
three  patriarchs  are  indeed  extremely  poor  and  inconsi- 
derable ;  for  the  monophysites  have  long  since  assumed 
the  patriarchal  seats  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  have 
deprived  the  Greek  churches  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
members  in  all  those  places  where  they  gained  an  as- 
cendant. And  as  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Christians  of 
every  sect,  who  have  their  respective  bishops  and  rulers, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  patriarch  is  consequently 
conlined  there  within  narrow  limits. 

o  For  an  account  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aleiandria,  and  the  various  prelate*  who 
have  filled  that  >ec,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  Sollcrii  Commtntar.  ilt  Patrianhis  .Hex- 
andrini*,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *icta  Sntutorum  JWcnsis  Junii;  u 
also  the  Orieni.  Chiixliunnso{  Le  Quicu,  torn.  ii.  p.  32!J.  The  nature  of  their  office,  tits 
t.-xtcnt  of  their  authority,  ami  the  manner  of  their  creation,  arc  accurately  described  by 
Eus.  Uuiaudot,  in  hi«  Dt.ntitiitio  de  Patriarcha  •jlcxandrino,  which  is  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  l.iturxitv  Orieulidc*,  p.  3t»5.  The  (irecian  patriarch  has,  at  this  day, no 
hNhop.i  under  hi*  juriviiiction  ;  the  chon piscojd  or  rural  bishops  alone  arc  subject  10  bu 
.mthoritv.  All  the  bishops  acknowledge  as  their  chief  the  patriarch  of  the  -UonopkysiUs, 
who  is,  in  elFert,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

p  Th'.:  Jesuit*  have  prefixed  a  particular  and  learned  account  of  tho  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  to  tin-  ri;ih  volume  of  the  .ictti  SS.  Men  si*  Julii,  in  which  however  there  nv 
mjiiio  omUsions  and  defects.  Add  to  thi*  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  district  or 
dioccs>  of  tin-  patriar.-h  of  Antioch  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in  hid  Oriens  Chritluxrvut,  torn, 
ii.  p.  (170,  and  by  Hiatus  Tertbi*,  in  his  Si  via  Sclera  o  Ihscrittiont  Ilistorico  Gtographic* 
ddle  due  Ckicsc  Palr'nirchaH.  .'hitiochu,  c!  Gicrusalemmft  published  in  folio  at  Home,  in 
the  year  lti!)j.  TIi;to  are  three  bishops  in  Syria  which  ctoiin  the  title  and  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  first  is  the  bishop  of  the  Melchites,  a  name  given  to  the 
Christian*  in  Syria,  who  follows  the  doctrine,  institutions,  and  worship  of  the  Greek 
i  hurch  ;  the  second  i;>  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Syrian  Monopbyyitcs  ;  and  the  third  u 
the  chief  of  the  Maronitc*,  who  bold  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Toil  last 
bishop  pretends  to  he  the  true  and  lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  is  acknowledged  ■* 
such,  or  at  least  receives  this  dcnoxninatifti  from  the  Koman  pontiff.  And  yet  it  beer* 
tain,  that  the  pope  erc.it.-*  at  Uomc,  ap.it.utvh  of  Antioch  of  his  own  choice.  So  that  lac 
Sec  of  Antioch  has,  at  tlii*  day,  four  patriarchs,  one  from  the  Greek*,  two  from  the  Sy- 
rians ami  one  created  at  Koine,  who  is  patiiuich  in  partibtts,  i.  e.  titular  patriarch, ac- 
cording to  the  fci^niiication  of  that  usual  phra  ■-. 

II  .  n  Syria  i»  here  erroneously  placed  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  evi- 
dently belongs  to  that  of  Antioch,  in  which  also  Dr.  Mo>hcim  places  it  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

r  Bias.  Tertii  Siria  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  p.   105.      D.  Papcbrochii    Comment,    dt  Patriarch. 
HiirosvliM).  torn.  iii.  dctor.  Sjncl.  .Vnis.  Jlaii.     Le  Quien,   Oriens.  Chrift.  torn,  iii  p. 
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v.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
e  is  at  this  day  vested  in  the  twelve  bishops  who  n^mi^rtk 
side  nearest  that  famous  capital;  but  the  right  of  ^lhUnU" 
rafinning  this  election,  and  of  enabling  the  new 
losen  patriarch  to  exercise  his  spiritual  functions,  belongs 
iljto  the  Turkish  emperor.     This  institution,  however, 
it  is  not  entirely  overturned,  is  nevertheless,  on  many 
casions,  prostituted  in  a  shameful  manner  by  the  corrup- 
m  and  avarice  of  the  reigning  ministers.     Thus  it  hap- 
ms,  that  many  bishops,  inflamed  with  the  ambitious  lust 
power  and  pre-eminence,  purchase  by  money  what  they 
innot  obtain  by  merit ;  and  seeing  themselves  excluded 
)m  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  their  bre- 
ren,  find  an  open  and  ready  way  to  it  by  the  mercenary 
rvices  of  men  in  power.    Nay,  what  is  yet  more  deplo- 
ble  has  frequently  happened  ;  even  that  prelates,  who 
.ve  been  chosen  in  the  lawful  way  to  this  eminent  office, 
ve  been  deposed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others,  whose 
ily  pretensions  were  ambition  and  briber)'.    And  indeed, 
merally  speaking,  he  is  looked  upon  by  the  Turkish  vi- 
rs  as  tne  most  qualified  for  the  office  of  patriarch,  who 
irpasses  his  competitors  in  the  number  and  value  of  the 
esents  he  employs  on  that  occasion.    It  is  true,  some 
counts  worthy  of  credit  represent  the  present  state  of 
e  Greek  church  as  advantageously  changed  in  this  re- 
ject ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  as  the  Turkish  manners 
ive  gradually  assumed  a  milder  and  more  humane  cast, 
e  patriarchs  live  under  their  dominion  with  more  security 
id  repose  than  they  did  some  ages  ago.8 
The  power  of  the  patriarch  among  a  people  dispirited 
f  oppression,  and  sunk,  through  their  extreme  ignorance, 
to  tne  greatest  superstition,  must  undoubtedly  be  very 
tosiderable  and  extensive ;  and  such  indeed  it  is.     Its 
stent  however  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  causes  now 
mentioned,  but  to  others  that  give  no  small  weight  and 
irtre  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.    For  this  prelate  does 
at  only  call  councils  by  his  own  authority,  in  order  to 
eride,  by  their  assistance,  the  controversies  that  arise, 
fcd  to  make  use  of  theirprudent  advice  and  wise  delibe- 
ations  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  his  preroga- 

»  Le (fcricn,  ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  145.      El-ncr.  Jtiwhrcibung  dn-  G r'>f:hti'.h*n  ClmgUn  I. 
'r  TurdK  p.  54. 
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tives  go  yet  farther,  and  by  the  special  permission  of  the 
emperor,  he  administers  justice,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
civil  causes  among  the  members  of  his  communion.  His 
influence  is  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Turkish  monarch,  and,  on  the  other,  by  his  right  of 
excommunicating  the  disobedient  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  This  right  \gives  the  patriarch  a  singular  degree 
of  influence  and  authority,  as  nothing  has  a  more  terrifying 
aspect  to  that  people  than  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  they  reckon  among  the  greatest  and  most  tremen- 
dous evils.  The  revenue  of  this  prelate  is  drawn  particu- 
larly from  the  churches  that  are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction; 
and  its  produce  varies  according  to  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  Christians,  whose  condition  is  exposed 
to  many  vicissitudes/ 
vi.  Trie  holy  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven 
general  councils  are  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks 
Jftii'Ti^rt  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  It  is  received  however  as 
cimrch.  a  maxim9  established  by  long  custom,  that  no  pri- 
vate person  has  a  right  to  explain,  for  himself  or  others, 
either  the  declarations  of  Scripture, or  the  decisions  of  these 
councils ;  and  that  the  patriarch,  with  his  brethren,  are  alone 
authorized  to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare  their 
meaning .  And  accordingly  the  declarations  of  this  prelate 
are  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  infallible  directions,  whose 
authority  is  supreme,  and  which  can  neither  be  transgressed 
nor  disregarded  without  the  utmost  impiety.  The  substance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  is  contained  in  a  treatise 
entitled  The  orthodox  Confession  of  the  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic Eastern  Church,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Mo- 
gislaus,  bishop  of  Kio  w,  in  a  provincial  council  assembled 
in  that  city.  This  confession  was  translated  into  Greek,0 
and  publicly  approved  and  adopted,  in  the  year  1643,  by 
Partlienius  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  other  Grecian  pa- 
triarchs. It  was  afterward  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  the  expense  of  Panagiota,  the  Turkish  emperor's  inter- 

t  Ci-p<T,  a  Jesuit,  has  given  a  History  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Mentis  +9uguslit  torn  i.  p.  18,  257.  There  is  also  a  rcry  ample  ac- 
count both  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  its  patriarchs,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Orient.  Christianus,  of  Mich.  Le  Quien,  who  treats  moreover  of  the  Latin  patriarchs  of 
that  city,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  7£G.  See  also  a  brief  account  of 
*tbe  power  and  revenues  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the  names  of  the  several 
-eta  wider  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  Smith,  De  Ecclet.  Grotrx  Iloditrno  Statu,  p.  4B— 

u  It  was  originally  composed  in  0.ve  UusalawUr.tua^. 
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Sreter,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  liberality,  who  or- 
ered  it  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians ;  and  it  was  also  enriched  with  a  recommendatory 
letter  composed  by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem." 
It  appears  evidently  from  this  confession,  that  the  Greeks 
differ  widely  from  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose 
doctrines  they  reject  and  treat  with  indignation  in  several 
places  ;  but  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  religious 
tenets  are  equally  remote  from  those  of  other  Christian 
societies.  So  that  whoever  peruses  this  treatise  with  atten- 
tion, will  be  fully  convinced,  how  much  certain  writers 
are  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  this  or  the  other  Chris- 
tian community,  are  but  small  and  inconsiderable/ 

vii.  The  votaries  of  Rome  have  found  this  to  be  true  on 
many  occasions.  And  the  Lutherans  made  an  ex-  ^  de>lfll  of 
periment  of  the  same  kind,  when  they  present-  £■££!?  ww» 
ed  a  fruitless  invitation  to  the  Greek  churches  !i££?£!!"t8 
to  embrace  their  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
live  with  them  in  religious  communion.     The  first  steps 
in  this  laudable  attempt  were  taken  by  Melancthon,  who 
sent  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  copy  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  translated  into  Greek:  by  Paul 
Dolscius.      This  present  was  accompanied   with  a  let- 
ter in  which  the  learned  and  humane  professor  of  Wittem- 
berg  represented  the  protestant  doctrine  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  hoping  that  the  artless  charms 
of  truth  might  touch  the  heart  of  the  Grecian  prelate. 
But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  ;  for  the  patriarch  did 

w  This  confcasion  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Laur. 
Normanus,  in  the  year  1695.  In  the  preface  we  are  informed,  that  it  had  been  corn- 
nosed  by  Nectarius  ;  but  this  assertion  is  refuted  by  Nectarius  himself,  in  a  letter  which 
tollows  immediately  the  preface.  It  is  also  affirmed,  both  in  the  preface  and  title  page, 
that  this  is  the  first  public  edition  that  has  been  given  of  the  Greek  confession.  But 
this  assertion  is  al*o  false  ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  published  in  Holland,  in 
the  year  1562,  at  the  expense  of  Panagiota.  The  German  translation  of  this  confes- 
sion was  published  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  4 to.  in  1727.  The  learned  Jo.  Christ. 
Kocherus  has  given,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  erudition,  an  ample  account  both  of 
this  and  the  other  confessions  received  among  the  Greeks,  in  his  Bibliuthtca  Theologia 
Symbol,  p.  45,  and  53,  and  the  laborious  Dr.  Hoffman,  prinicipal  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Wittemberg,  published  at  Breslaw,  in  1751,  a  new  edition  of  the  Orthodox 
Confession,  with  an  historical  account  of  it.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  famous  Panagiota,  to  whom  this  confession  is  indebted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  credit,  and  who  has  rendered  to  the  Greek  church  in  general 
tue  most  eminent  sevices,  will  find  it  in  Cant  emir's  Histoire  dcVEmpirt  Ottoman,  torn.  iii. 
p.  149. 

x  The  learned  Fabricius  has  given,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graca,  p, 
141,  an  eiact  and  ample  list  of  the  writers,  whom  it  is  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  th*-. 
terming  a  just  notion  of  the  fitute,  circumstances,  aud  doctviiua  of  the  Ui\eL  church. 
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not  even  design  to  send  him  an  answer/  After  this,  the 
divines  of  Tubingen  renewed,  with  his  successor  Jere- 
miah/ the  correspondence  which  had  been  begun  by  Me- 
lancthon.  They  wrote  frequently  during  the  course  of  se- 
veral years,"  to  the  new  patriarch,  sent  him  another  copy 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  together  with  a  Compend 
of  Theology,  composed  by  Heei  brand,  and  translated  into 
Greek  by  Martin  Crusius ;  nor  did  they  leave  unemployed 
any  means,  which  a  pious  and  well-conducted  zeal  could 
suggest  as  proper  to  gain  over  this  prelate  to  their  com- 
munion. The  fruits  however  of  this  correspondence  were 
very  inconsiderable,  and  wholly  consisted  in  a  few  letters 
from  the  Greek  patriarch,  written  indeed  with  an  amiable 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  cordiality ;  but  at  the  same  time 
in  terms  which  showed  the  impossibility  of  the  union  so 
much  desired  by  the  p rotes tants.  The  whole  strain  of 
these  letters  discovered  in  the  Greeks  an  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  was  suihcient  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  dissolve  it  in  the  present  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  that  people.b 
viii.  Nothing  indeed  more  deplorable  can  be  conceived 
than  the  state  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks, 
?.":  I  5''!E ,,u>  since  their  subjection  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Uu'K  Turkish  emperors.  Since  that  fatal  period,almost 
all  learning  and  science,  human  and  divine,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished among  them.  They  have  neither  schools,  col- 
leges, nor  any  of  those  literary  establishments  that  ennoble 
human  nature,  by  sowing  in  the  mind  the  immortal  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Those  few  that  surpass  the  vul- 
gar herd  in  intellectual  acquirements,  have  derived  this  ad- 
vantage from  the  schools  of  learning  in  Sicily  or  Italy, 
where  the  studious  Greeks  usually  repair  in  quest  of  know- 

v  I.ro  Allutim,  l)e  perptlm  Vonsintione  EccUsia  Orient,  ft  Occident,  lib.  iii-  c*p.YuL 
*  ii.  p.  lUO.i. 

it  _r  z  The  namr  of  the  former  patri.irrh  was  Joseph.  In  the  year  1559,  he  had  lent 
his  ilruL'on  PrmUriu*  tu  WiiirmhtTg  to  inform  biuidtlf  upon  the  spot  of  the  geuins  nod 
iJiM-ti  inos  ol  t Sic*  prole  stufit  religion. 

.1  Tlti^roirrxpciiiihiice  commrnci'-l  in  the  year  1576,  and  ended  in  1531. 

h  All  lli*»  uci-o  inn!  papi'i-N,  relating  to  this  correspondence,  were  published  in  one 
minim*  at  WitUMiihi'pr,  in  the  y«  ar  I  £44.  See  Christ.  Mattu.  Tfaffii  Liber  tie  Jktit  tt 
•NVr.|./i*  fi:U.via  Hcd.sitT  l\  itUwbergiat,  p.  50.  See  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblirth. 
i.V.rr.r,  \o\.  \.  p.  .'»17.  l'.iiiiiiaii.  a  Schclstrate,  dctn  Ilcchsia  Orientalis  contra  Lulheri 
Aifmi/i.  p-tl.li«liiii  u'.  IJoin:  ir  :!r-  vo:»r  7  730.     Lami  /><'Cr.i>  RntdUorumy  torn.  Tin.  r- 
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ledge,  or  from  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doc* 
tors,  and  more  especially  of  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  they  have  translated  into  their  native  language.* 

Such  at  least  is  the  notion  of  the  learning  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  that  is  entertained  by  all  the  European  Christians, 
as  well  Roman  catholics  as  protestants,  and  it  is  built  upon 
the  clearest  evidence,  and  supported  by  testimonies  of 
every  kind.  Many  of  the  Greeks  deny  with  obstinacy  this 
inglorious  charge,  and  not  only  defend  their  countrymen 
against  the  imputation  of  such  gross  ignorance,  but  even 
go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
are  in  as  flourishing  a  state  in  modern  Greece,  as  they 
were  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  that  nation.  Among 
the  writers  that  exalt  the  learning  of  the  modern  Greeks 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
an  eminent  historian/  who  has  taken  much  pains  to  de- 
monstrate the  error  of  those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  not  only  composed  a  list  of  the 
learned  men  that  adorned  that  country  in  the  last  century, 
but  also  makes  mention  of  an  academy  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople by  a  certain  Greek,  whose  name  was  Manolax, 
in  which  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences,  are  taught  with  the  utmost  success 
and  applause,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
Greece.  But  all  this,  though  matter  of  fact,  does  by  no 
means  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. It  only  proves  what  was  never  doubted  by  any  think* 
ing  person,  that  the  populous  nation  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  there  is  such  a  considerable  number  of  ancient,  no- 
ble, and  opulent  families,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  men 
of  learning  and  genius.  But  it  does  not  at  all  dempnstrate, 
that  this  nation,  considered  in  general,  is  at  present  en- 
riched with  science  either  sacred  or  profane,  or  makes  any 
shining  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  a  nation 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous 
ignorance,  some  men  of  genius  and  learning  may  arise, 
and  shine  like  meteors  in  a  gloomy  firmament.  With 
respect  to  the  academy  founded  at  Constantinople,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  a  literary  establishment,  so  necessary 
and  yet  so  recent,  confirms  the  judgment  that  has  been 

ID"  c  The  translator  has  inserted  the  note  k  of  the  original  into  the  folic  wins;  para- 
graph of  (he  English  text,  which  begins  thus  :  Such  at  least,  &c. 
'I  See  Dem.  Cantemir,  Hiatoirt  de  CEmpirc  Ottoman,  torn.  ii.  p.  33. 
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almost  universally  formed  concerning  the  erudition  of  the 
Greeks. 

This  ignorance,  that  reigns  among  the  Greeks,  has  the 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  their  morals.  Licentious- 
ness and  impiety  not  only  abound  among  the  people,  but 
also  dishonour  tneir  leaders ;  and  the  calamities  that  arise 
from  this  corruption  of  manners,  are  deplorably  augment- 
ed by  their  endless  contentions  and  divisions.  Their  reli- 
gion is  a  motley  collection  of  ceremonies,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  are  either  ridiculously  trifling,  or  shockingly  ab- 
surd. Yet  they  are  much  more  zealous  in  retaining  and 
observing  these  senseless  rites,  than  in  maintaining  the 
doctrine,  or  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  religion  they 
profess.  Their  misery  would  be  extreme  were  it  not  for 
the  support  they  derive  from  the  Greeks,  who  perform  the 
functions  of  physicians  and  interpreters  at  the  emperor's 
court ;  and  who,  by  their  opulence  and  credit,  frequently 
interpose  to  reconcile  the  differences,  or  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  that  so  often  portend  the  destruction  of  their 
church. 

ix.  The  Russians,  Georgians,  and  Mingrelians  adopt 
the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church ; 
chaKhti££.  though  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
£^j«ril  and  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
did&oD.  jt  jg  trye  injeecj  that  tj,js  prelate  had  formerly  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Rus- 
sians, to  whom  he  sent  a  oishop  whenever  a  vacancy  hap- 
pened. But,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  this 
privilege  ceased  by  the  following  incident     Jeremiah, 

Satriarch  of  Constantinople,  undertook  a  journey  into 
Iosco vy,  to  levy  pecuniary  succours  against  his  rival  Me- 
trophanes,  and  to  drive  him,  by  the  force  of  money,  from 
the  patriarchal  throne.  On  this  occasion,  the  Moscovite 
monks,  in  compliance,  no  doubt,  with  the  secret  orders  of 
the  grand  duke  Theodore,  the  son  of  John  Basilides,  em- 
ployed all  the  influence  both  of  threatenings  and  supplica- 
tions to  engage  Jeremiah  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Mos- 
covite nation  an  independent  patriarch.  The  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  unable  to  resist  such  powerful  solicita- 
tions, was  forced  to  yield ;  and  accordingly  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  nominated  and 
proclaimed  Job,  archbishop  of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch 
of  the  Mosco vites.    This  exVT^OTdvoars  %to£  n«*& iuawever 
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taken  on  condition  that  every  new  patriarch  of  the  Rus- 
sians should  demand  the  consent  and  suffrage  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  pay,  at  certain  periods  fixed 
for  that  purpose,  five  hundred  gold  ducats*  The  transac- 
tions of  this  Moscovite  council  were  afterward  ratified  in 
one  assembled  by  Jeremiah  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1593,  to  which  ratification  the  Turkish  emperor  gave  his 
Bolemn  consent/  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  were  still  farther  extended  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  age,  when  the  four  eastern  patri- 
archs, under  the  pontificate  of  Dionysius  II.  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  exempted  him,  at  the  renewed  solicitation 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Moscovy,  from  the  double  obligation 
of  paying  tribute,  and  of  depending,  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  election  and  installation,  on  a  foreign  jurisdiction.1 

x.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  or,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  the  Iberians  and  Colchians,  have 
declined  so  remarkably  since  the  Mahometan  £X%£#1™* 
dominion  has  been  established  in  these  countries,  "*"' 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians. Such,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  is  the  depraved 
state  of  the  latter,  who  wander  about  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  lead  a  savage  and  undisciplined  life  :  for 
imoug  the  Georgians  or  Iberians,  there  are  yet  some  re- 
gains of  religion,  morals,  and  humanity.  These  nations 
lave  a  pontiff  at  their  head,  whom  they  call  the  catholic  ; 
:hey  have  also  their  bishops  and  priests  ;  but  these  spiritual 
iilers  are  a  dishonour  to  Christianity,  by  their  ignorance, 
ivarice,  and  profligacy;  they  surpass  almost  the  populace 
n  the  corruption  of  their  manners,  and  grossly  ignorant 
hemselves  of  the  truths  and  principles  of  religion,  they 
lever  entertain  the  least  thought  of  instructing  the  people, 
tf  therefore  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  Georgians  and  Mingre- 
ians,  at  this  day,  are  neither  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
:he  Monophysites,  nor  to  those  of  the  Nestorians,  but  em- 
3race  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  this  must  be 
iffirtned  rather  in  consequence  of  probable  conjecture,  than 
)f  certain  knowledge ;  since  it  is  impossible  almost  to  know, 

e  See  Anton.  Posserini  Mostovia.  Mich.  Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p. 
2i>2.  See  also  a  relation  of  this  transaction,  which  is  published  in  the  Catcdogus  Co- 
re.  MSS.  BibKotk.  Taurinens,  p.  433— 40'J. 

f  Le  Quien,  Orietu  Christian,  torn.  i.  p.  l"»."i.  Ni«--  Hereto.*.  Dr.  Etdmrr  Mirrarmtiat. 
art  i.  sect.  i.  r.  xviii.  p.  164. 
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with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
people  who  seem  to  lie  in  the  thickest  darkness.  Any 
remains  of  religion  that  are  observable  among  them,  are 
entirely  comprehended  in  certain  sacred  festivals  and  ex- 
ternal ceremonies,  of  which  the  former  are  celebrated, 
and  the  latter  are  performed,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  decency ;  so  that  the  priests  administer  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  as  little  respect 
and  devotion,  as  if  they  were  partaking  of  an  ordinary 
repast/ 

xi.  The  eastern  Christians,  who  renounce  the  commu- 
oftfaee«»tfrn  nion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  differ  from  it  both 
SS^ftSl  in  doctrine  and  worship,  may  be  comprehended 
1onb?S^kJan  under  two  distinct  classes.  To  the  former  belong 
•DdLains.  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  so  called  from 
Jacob  Albardai, h  who  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  iii 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  there  is  only  one  nature ;  while 
the  latter  comprehends  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  fre- 
quently called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  where  they 
principally  reside,  and  who  suppose  that  there  are  two 
distinct  persons  or  natures  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  Mo- 
nophysites are  subdivided  into  two  sects  or  parties,  the  one 
African,  the  other  Asiatic.  At  the  head  of  the  Asiatics  is 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ananias,  which  is  situated  near  the  city  of 
Merdin,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin,  his  episcopal  seat,  as 
also  at  Amida,  Aleppo,  and  other  Syrian  cities.1  The  go- 
vernment of  this  prelate  is  too  extensive,  and  the  churches 


g  Clement.  Gallanus,   ConcUiatio  Eetlesia  Armenic.  cum  Romana,  torn.   L  p. 
Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  67,  where  the  reader  will  find  Jos.  Mar.*; 
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nits  det  Chretiens  Orientmtx,  cb.  v.  and  vi.  p.  71,  in  which  the  learned  author  endea- 
vour* to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  tue  reproach  under  which  the  Georgians  and  Min- 
grelians  labour  on  account  of  their  supposed  ignorance  and  corruption.  The  catho- 
lics, or  pontifl*  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are,  at  thii  day,  independent  on  any  foreign 
jurisdiction  ;  ihej  are,  however,  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

iL^P  li  This  Jacob  Albardai,  or  Itaradxus,  as  he  is  called  by  others,  restored,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  sect  of  the  Monophj  sites,  which  was  almost  expiring,  to  its  former  ri- 
gour, and  modelled  it  anew  ;  htnee  they  were  called  Jacobites.  This  denomination  is 
commonly  used  in  an  extrusive  sense,  as  comprehending  all  the  Monophysites  excepting 
those  of  Armenia  ;  it,  bowoer,  more  strictl*  and  properly  belongs  only  "to  those  Asmtk 
Monophysites,  of  whicii  Jacob  Albardai  wa*  the  restorer  and  the  chief.  See  Simon, 
Histoire  de  Chretiens  Oruniaux,  ch.  ix.  p.  118,  a  work  nevertheless  that  often  wants 
correction. 

^  i  Asseiuunni  Dissert,  de  Monophys.  torn.  ii.  BibVoth.  Orient.  Clem.  Ketiom.  f  fiil 
Fnu.it.  Nairon,  Euopli*  fidd  ColhoUra,  ex  tayrorum  vMroumeni.  mxt  i.  n«  40.  Le  Qafen, 
Or*'ns.  Christ.  toiiK  ii.  p.  134*. 
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over  which  he  presides  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  his  per- 
forming, himself,  all  the  duties  of  his  high  office ;  and 
therefore  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  pontificate  is 
given  to  a  kind  of  colleague,  who  is  called  the  maphrian 
or  primate  of  the  east,  and  whose  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline are  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  eastern  churches  be- 
vond  the  Tigris.  This  primate  used  fonnerly  to  reside  at 
kauris,  a  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia ;  but  his  present 
habitation  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mousul,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
farther  observable,  that  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jacobites 
assume  the  denomination  of  Ignatius. k 

xn.  The  African  Monophysjtes  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  gene- 
rally resides  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  they  are  subdi-  Il!J»iS«!ina 
vided  into  Copts  and  Abvssinians.  The  denomi- 
nation of  Copts  comprehends  all  those  Christians  who 
dwell  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  and 
whose  condition  is  truly  deplorable.  Oppressed  by  the 
insatiable  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  they  draw 
out  their  wretched  days  in  misery  and  want,  and  are 
unable  to  support  either  their  patriarch  or  their  bishops. 
These  are  not  however  left  entirely  destitute  ;  since  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  those 
Copts,  who,  on  account  of  their  capacity  in  household 
affairs,  and  their  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  several  ma- 
nual  arts,  highly  useful,  though  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Turks,  have  gained  admittance  into  the  principal  Maho- 
metan families1  As  to  the  Abyssinians,  they  surpass  con- 
siderably, the  Copts,  both  in  their  numbers,  their  power, 
and  their  opulence  ;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  they  live  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Christian  emperor  ;  they  nevertheless  consider  the  Alex- 
andrian pontiff  as  their  spiritual  parent  and  chief,  and 
consequently,  instead  of  choosing  their  own  bishop,  re- 

k  Asscmanni  Disxertat.  de  JWonophysitis,  §  viii. 

1  Rcnaudot  published  at  Pari.*,  in  4io.  in  the  year  171,'t,  a  vrry  learned  work,  relative 
to  the  liUtory  of  the  eastern  patriarchs  muter  the  title  of  ih-djriaMjcandriiioTuw  Pc~ 
triarcharum  Jficobitarinn,  &c.  H«;  also  published  the  otlice  used  in  th::  ordination  of  the 
Jacobite  patriarch,  with  remarks,  iu  the  first  volume  of  his  laturgia  Qritnt.i*.  467. 
The  internal  btatc  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Coptir  church,  both  with  reNpcct  to  doetrinr. 
and  worship,  i«  described  b>  YVanslrb,  in  his  ilistnirt  dt  VEzltet  <P,llcxandntt  que  noxn 
appellant  cette  dt  Jacobiltt  Copies,  published  at  Pari*  in  1667.  Add  to  this  another  nor!; 
of  the  same  anthor,  entitled  Relation  d'un  Voyage  en  Epjpte,  p.  21*3,  in  which  there  is  a 
particular  account  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  and  religious  orders.  See  also  .Yt't'ww.  r 
-Vemorret  des missions  de  la  Compagnit  de  Jes>  $  cm*  ?p  l.rrigni.  *C-ta.  l\.  ^.  'K  >W  * 
f> '••/•,.*?>. •; '* /VTfimfe  ton,  U.  r.  r,\ 
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ceive  from  that  prelate  a  primate  whom  they  call  abbuna, 
and  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their  ghostly  ruler.* 

xiii.  These"  Monophysites  differ  from  other  Christian 
TberHitfoM  societies,  whether  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  com- 
*52*3\Cr  munion,  in  several  points,  both  of  doctrine  and 
uuoopiijiitct.  worship ;  though  the  principal  reason  of  their 
separation  lies  in  the  opinion  they  entertain  concerning 
the  nature  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Following  the 
doctrine  of  Dioscorus,  Barsuma,  Xenaias,  Fullo,  and 
others,  whom  they  consider  as  the  heads  or  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  sect,  they  maintain  that  in  Christ  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  were  reduced  into  one,  and  con- 
sequently reject  both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  the  famous  letter  of  Leo  the  Great.  That 
however  they  may  not  seem  to  have  the  least  inclination 
toward  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  they  profess  to 
reject  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  they  propose  their  own 
system  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection,  and 
hold  the  following  obscure  principles  ;  that  the  two  na- 
tures are  united  in  Christ  without  either  confusion  or  mix- 
ture ;  so  that  though  the  nature  of  our  Saviour  be  really 
one,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  twofold  and  compound.9  By 
this  declaration  it  appears,  that  those  learned  men,  who 
look  upon  the  difference  between  the  Monophysites  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  rather  as  a  dispute  about 
words  than  things,  are  not  so  far  mistaken  as  some  have 
imagined.  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  the  Asiatic  and  African 
Monophysites  of  the  present  times  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  their  attachment  to 
the  doctrine  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
Christian  societies,  is  rather  founded  on  their  own  obsti- 
nacy, and  on  the  authority  of  their  ancestors,  than  on 

m  Job  Ludolf,  Comment,  in  Hist  or.  JEthwp.  p.  461,  451,  466.  Lobo,  Voyage  f&g- 
Mnia,  torn.  iL  p.  36.  *Yout>.  aux  Memoites  des  Missions  dins  U  Levant,  torn.  iv.  p.  177. 
Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  torn.  ii.  p.  641. 

n  Assemanui  Bibiioth.  Orient.  ClenunL  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  25,  36,  39,  34,  117, 133; 
135,  277,  297,  &c.  See,  in  the  same  work,  Abulpharage's  Subtile  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  his  Sect,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  There  in  a  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  religion  of  the  Abyssinian*,  in  the  Theologia  JElhurpica  of  Gregory  the  AbysanriaB, 
yublished  by  Fahriciu*,  in  bis  Lux  evangelii  toti  orbi  txoritns,  p.  716,  where  there  ia  tlao  a 
list  of  all  the  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians. 

o  See  La  Croze,  Hist,  du  Chrixtianume  des  lades,  p.  33.  Assemanni  loc.  eUat.  ton.  ii. 
p.  391,  397.  Rich.  Simon,  H'stoire  des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  p.  119.  Jo.  Joach.  Schro- 
dcri  Thesaurus  Lingua  Armenica,  p.  376.  JrCP  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
terms  used  by  the  Monophysites  aro  something  more  than  equivocal;  they  are  contra* 
ilictory.  It  may  also  be  farther  observed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  bold  a  middle  path 
between  the  doctrines  of  Nettoruw  and  Rul^ctaa^'wtaft  «gcc*Jd»;  embarrassed,  a*  it  mm 
almost  impassible  fo  oppose  tte  oiv*,  v?\\\vw\.  *ifcov\\^  <st  ^\w^w*3\»*,  *»  *fcs^ 
■c»;  o'fecr 
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any  other  circumstance ;  nor  do  they  even  pretend  to  ap- 
peal, in  its  behalf,  to  reason  and  arguments 

xiv.  The  Armenians,11  though  they  agree  with  the  other 
M onophysites  in  the  main  doctrine  of  that  sect  re-     Ti,P  Arme. 
lating  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  n!an** 
in  Const,  differ  from  them  nevertheless  in  many  points  of 
faith,  discipline,  and  worship ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  they  hold  no  communion  with  that  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites  who  are  Jacobites,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
that  term.    The  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three 
patriarchs/    The  chief  of  these,  whose  diocess  compre- 
hends the  Greater  Armenia,  beholds  forty-two  archbishops 
subjected  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  resides  in  a  monastery  at 
a  place  called  Echmiazin.    The  revenues  of  this  spiritual 
ruler  are  such  as  would  enable  him  to  live  in  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  manner;*  but  there  is  no  mark 
of  pomp  or  opulence  in  his  external  appearance,  nor  in 
his  domestic  economy.     His  table  is  frugal,  his  habit  plain ; 
nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the  monks  with  whom  he 
lives  by  any  other  circumstance  than  his  superior  power 
and  authority.     He  is,  for  the  most  part,  elected  to  his 
patriarchal  cfignity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assem- 
bled at  Echmiazin,  and  his  election  is  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  approbation  of  the  Persian  monarch.     The  second 
patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  who  is  called  the  callwlic,  re- 
sides at  Cis,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  rules  over  the  churches  es- 

p  The  liturgies  of  the  Copts,  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  and  the  Abyssinian*,  bare  bren 
published,  with  learned  observations,  by  llcnaudot,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
JLitwrgitt  Orientates. 

q  The  first  writer  who  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  religion  and  history  of 
the  Armenians,  was  Clement  Galani,  an  Italian  of  the  order  of  the  Theatins,  whose 
Conc&atio  Ecclesia  Armemc<g  cum  Rom  ana,  was  published  at  Rome,  in  three  volumes  in 
folio,  ill  the  year  1650.  The  other  authors,  who  have  treated  of  this  brnnch  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  are  enumerated  by  Fabrieius,  in  his  Lux  Evangel'd  toti  orb;  exoriens,  eb. 
xxxviii.  p.  G40;  to  which  must  be  added,  Lc  Quicn  Oriens  Christianvs,  to>n  i.  p.  130*2. 
The  History  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,which  the  learned  La  Croze  Ins  subjoined  to  his 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Abyssinia,  and  whHi  wa*  published 
at  the  Hague  in  1739,  is  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  importance  nnd  copiousness  of 
the  subject ;  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  age  and  infirmities  of  ihtit  suithor.  For  nu 
account  of  the  particular  institutions  and  rites  of  the  Armenians,  sec  (Jemelli  Carreri 
Voyage  du  tour  du  monilt,  torn.  ii.  p.  146. 

JCP  r  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  mentions  four  ;  but  his  authority,  were  it  more  respectable 
than  it  really  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  excellent  sources  front  whence  Dr. 
Mosheim  draws  his  materials. 

a  R.  Simon  has  subjoined  to  his  Hiitoire  de  Chretiens  Orient,  p.   217,  an  account  of 
all  the  Armenian  churches  that  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ^rnnd  patriarch. 
But  this  account,  though  taken  from  U»canu«,  an  Armenian  hUhop,  is  nevertheless  de- 
fective in  many  respects.     For  an  account  of  the  residence,  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
patriarch  of  Echmiazin,  see  Paul  Lucas  Voyngr  on  L  ,  -r •■■.'.  t-.m.  i".  ;;.  -  \7,  an'l  f>m<  ;• 
'"arrcri  Voyage  du  tovr  «hi  mvr.de,  torn.  it.  p.  4  — l<k 
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tablished  iiuCappadocia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and 
hath  twelve  archbishops  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  also, 
at  present,  acknowledges  his  subordination  to  the  patriarch 
of  Echmiazin.  The  tnird  and  last  in  rank  of  the  patriarchs 
above  mentioned,  who  has  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
bishops  under  his  dominion,  resides  in  the  island  of  Agh- 
tamar,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  lake  of  Varaspn- 
racan,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  other  Armenians  as  the 
enemy  of  their  church.  , 

Beside  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term,  the  Armenians  have  other  spiritual 
leaders,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of  patriarchs; 
but  this  indeed  is  no  more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended 
with  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity. Thus  the  archbishop  of  the  Armenians,  who  lives 
at  Constantinople,  and  whose  authority  is  respected  by 
the  churches  established  in  those  provinces  that  form  die 
connexion  between  Europe  and  Asia,  enjoys  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  same  denomination  is  given  to  the  Anne* 
nian  bishop  who  resides  at  Jerusalem ;  and  to  the  prelate 
of  the  same  nation,  who  has  his  episcopal  seat  at  Caminec 
in  Poland,  and  governs  the  Armenian  churches  that  are 
established  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
These  bishops  assume  the  title  of  patriarchs  on  account 
of  some  peculiar  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  great 
patriarch  of  Echmiazin.  For  by  an  authority  derived 
from  this  supreme  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  they  are 
allowed  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  make,  every  third 
year,  and  distribute  among  their  congregations,  the  holy 
chrism,  or  ointment,  which,  according  to  a  constant  cus- 
tom among  the  eastern  Christians,  is  the  privilege  of  die 
patriarchs  alone/ 

xv.  The  Nestorians,  who  are  also  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Chaldeans,  have  fixed  their  habita- 
ri.J.'or""10"  tions  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjacent 
cb.iu«*.».  countries.  They  have  several  doctrines,  as  we& 
as  some  religious  ceremonies  and  institutions  that  axe  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.    But  the  main  points  that  distinguish 

t  Sec  the  .lYrtirfliar  Mf  moires  des  Jtfis&ions  dc  la  Compagnie  dc  Jesus,  torn  iiL  p.  I— 
219,  where  there  i*  an  ample  and  circumstantial  account,  both  of  the  civil  and  letigim 
state  of  the  Armenians.  This  account  has  been  highly  applauded  by  M.  dc  la  Croie,  tor 
the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  industry,  with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  no  [man  mmman 
conversant  in  subjects  of  this  nature.  \V»t\  tV»t  UaxtaA  wvttat .  See  La  Croze.  Eufcn 
*l»  CAristiarrisme  iPEthiopt.  p.  "IV 
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them  from  all  other  Christian  societies,  are,  their  persua- 
sion that  Nestorius  was  unjustly  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  and  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
of  that  prelate,  who  maintained  that  there  were  not  only 
two  natures,  but  also  two  distinct  persons  in  the  Son  of 
God.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  this  error  was 
looked  upon  as  of  the  most  momentous  and  pernicious 
kind ;  but  in  our  times  it  is  esteemed  of  less  consequence, 
by  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  and  authority  in  theolo- 
gical matters,  even  among  the  Roman  catholic  doctors. 
They  consider  this  whole  controversy  as  a  dispute  about 
words,  and  the  opinion  of  Nestorius  as  a  nominal,  rather 
than  a  real  heresy ;  that  is,  as  an  error  arising  rather  from 
the  words  he  employed,  than  from  his  intention  in  the  use 
of  them.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Chaldeans  attribute  to 
Christ  two  natures,  and  even  two  persons ;  but  they  cor- 
rect what  may  seem  rash  in  this  expression,  by  adding, 
that  these  natures  and  persons  are  so  closely  and  inti- 
mately united,  that  they  nave  only  one  aspect.  Now  the 
word  oarsopa,  by  which  they  express  this  aspect,  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  signification  with  the  Greek  word  x^r*™, 
which  signifies  a  person,"  and  from  hence' it  is  evident,  that 
they  attached  to  the  word  aspect  the  same  idea  that  we 
attach  to  the  word  person,  and  that  they  understood  by  the 
word  ^person,  precisely  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
nature.  However  that  be,  we  must  observe  here,  to  the 
lasting  honour  of  the  Nestorians,  that  of  all  the  Christian 
societies  established  in  the  east,  they  have  been  the  most 
careful  and  successful  in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  super- 
stitious opinions  and  practices  mat  have  infected  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.1 

xvi.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Nestorianisin  the  various 
branches  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  sect  Tb*ir  Patn- 
were  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  same  arch* 
pontiff,  or  catholic,  who  resided,  first  at  Bagdat,  and  after- 
ward at  Mousul.   But  in  this  century  the  Nestorians  were 

u  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Nestorians  are  explained  in  the  in- 
scriptions which  adorn  the  tombs  of  their  patriarchs  in  tho  city  of  Mousul.  Sec  Assc- 
snanni  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  iiL  part  ii.  p.  210.  It.  Simon,  Histoire  de  la 
Creance  dta  Chretiens  Orientauz,  ch.  vii.  p.  94.  Petrus  Strozza,  De  dogmatibus  Chaldeo- 
rum,  published  in  8vo.  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1617. 

x  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Assemanni  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  which  occupies 
entirely  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  consulted  and  partly  copied,  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in  the  eleventh  volume  oV 
his  Orirns.  Ckristienus,  p.  1078. 
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divided  into  two  sects.  They  had  chosen,  in  the  year 
1552,  as  has  been  already  observed,  two  bishops  at  the 
same  time,  Simeon  Barmana  and  John  Sulakar,  otherwise 
named  Siud.  The  latter,  to  strengthen  his  interest,  and 
to  triumph  over  his  competitor,  went  directly  to  Rome, 
and  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction,  that  he  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  credit  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year 
1555,  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Gelu,  adopted  the 
party  of  the  fugitive  patriarch,  who  had  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Latin  church ;  and,  being  afterward 
chosen  patriarch  himself,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Ormia,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  his  suc- 
cessors still  continue,  and  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Simeon.  So  far  down  as  the  last  century,  these 
patriarchs  persevered  in  their  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  out  seem  at  present  to  have  withdrawn  them* 
selves  from  it.7  The  great  Nestorian  pontiffs,  who  form 
the  opposite  party,  and  look  with  a  hostile  eye  on  this  lit- 
tle patriarch,  have,  since  the  year  1559,  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  general  denomination  of  Elias,  and  reside  con- 
stantly in  the  city  of  Mousul.1  Their  spiritual  dominion  is 
very  extensive,  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  compre- 
hends also  within  its  circuit  the  Arabian  Nestorians ;  as 
also  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar.* 

xvii.  Beside  the  Christian  societiesnow  mentioned,  who 
still  retained  some  faint  shadow  at  least  of  that 
system  of  religion  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  there  were  other  sects  dispersed 
through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  whose  principles  and  doc- 
trines were  highly  pernicious.  These  sects  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Ehionites,  Valentinians,  Maniche- 
ans,  Basilidians,  and  other  separatists,  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  excited  schisms  and  factions  in  the 
church.  Equally  abhorred  by  Turks  and  Christians, 
and  thus  suffering  oppression  from  all  quarters,  they 
declined  from  day  to  day,  and  fell  at  length  into  such 
barbarous  superstition  and  ignorance,  as  extinguished 
among  them  every  spark  of  true  religion.     Thus  were 

y  Sec  Jos.  Sim.  Assenianni  Mblirth.  Orient  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  538,  and  torn.  iLp.  466. 
/  A  ILst  of  the  Nestorian  pontiffs  is  given  by  Asscmanni,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient  folk. 
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they  reduced  to  the  wretched  and  ignominious  figure 
they  at  present  make,  having  fallen  from  the  privi- 
leges, and  almost  forfeited  the  very  name  of  Chris- 
tians. The  sect,  who  pass  in  the  east  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Sabians,  who  call  themselves  mendai  ijahi,  or  the 
disciples  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the 
Christians  of  St.  John,  because  they  yet  retain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel,  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  and  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Heinerobaptists,  of 
whom  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  make  frequent 
mention/  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  John,  whom  they 
consider  as  the  founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  simi- 
litude to  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  resembles  the  person 
of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writers  represent  as  the 
chief  of  the  Jewish  Hemerobapt.ists.b  These  ambiguous 
Christians,  whatever  their  orgm  be,  dwell  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  principally  at  Bassora;  and  their  religion  con- 
sists in  bodily  washings,  performed  frequently  and  with 
great  solemnity/  and*  attended  with  certain  ceremonies 
which  the  priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  service.11 

tO*  a  The  sect  of  Hemerobaptists  among  the  Jews  were  so  called  from  their  wash- 
ing themselves  every  day,  and  their  performing  this  custom  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
us  a  religious  rite  necessary  to  salvation.  The  account  of  this  sect  given  by  Epipha* 
nius,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  heresies,  has  been  treated  as  a  fiction,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  suspicions  of  inaccuracy  and  ivnnt  of  veracity  under  which  that  au- 
thor too  justly  labours.  Nay,  the  existence  of  the  Hemerobaptists  has  been  denied,  but 
without  reason  ;  since  they  arc  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebiu9,  and  many  other 
ancient  writers,  every  way  worthy  of  credit.  That  the  Christians  of  St.  John  were 
descended  from  this  sect,  is  rendered  probable  bj  many  reasons,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  moat  satisfactory  may  be  seen  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  work  of  Dr. 
Mosheim,  entitled  Moshcmii  De  Rebus  Christianoruui  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Com* 
'.nentariij  p.  44. 

IvZt'  b  Sec  the  preceding  note. 

iCIP  c  The  Mend  jeans  at  present  perform  these  ablutions  only  once  in  a  year.  Sec 
Mosheim,  De  Rtbus  Christian,  ante  Const.  Mag.  Comment,  p.  45. 

d  See  the  work  of  a  learned  Carmelite,  named  Ignatius  a  Jcsu,  published  at  Rome, 
in  8vo.  in  the  year  1G52,  under  tbe  following  title ;  "  Narratio  origin  is  rituum  el 
errorum  Christianorum  S.  Jobannis  ;  cm  adjuugitur  discuruus,  per  niodum  Dialogi,  in 
quo  confutantur  xxxiv.  errores  ejusdem  nalionis."  Engclb.  Kaemferi  Amanitates  Ex- 
otica, Faseic.  M.Relat.  XI.  p.  35.  Sale's  Preface  to  his  English  Translation  of  the  Koran, 
p.  15.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  609.  Thevenot,  Voyages,  torn, 
iv.  p.  5S4.  Ilcrbelot,  Biblinth.  Orient,  p.  725.  The  very  teamed  Bayer  had  composed 
on  historical  account  of  these  Mcndaeans,  which  contained  a  variety  of  curious  and 
interesting  fact*,  and  of  which  he  designed  that  I  should  be  the  editor,  but  a  sudden 
death  prevented  his  executing  his  intention.  He  was  of  opinion,  as  appears  from  the 
Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Cruzianus,  torn.  i.  p.  21,  that  these  Slcmlxans,  or  disciples  of  St. 
John,  were  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manieheaus ;  which  opinion  La  Croze  himself 
yeems  to  have  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  work  now  cited,  toui.  iii.  p.  31,  52. 
But  there  is  really  nothing,  either  in  the  doctrines  or  manners  of  this  sect,  that  re- 
sembles the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  Manicheans.  Hence  several  learned  men 
conjecture,  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  idolaters  who  worshipped  u 
plurality  of  gods,  and  more  especially  from  those  who  paid  religious  adoration  to  the. 
stars  of  heaven,  and  who  were  called,  by  the  Arabians.  Sabians  or  Sabeans,  Sabini. 
litis  opinion  has  been  maintained  with  much  erudition  bv  ti\e  ta&ow*  ^wxtrav&V  ^  *■ 
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xvm.  TheJasidians,  orJezdaeans.ofwhose  religion  tad 
T^jMkiia»  manners  many  reports  of  a  very  doubtful  nature 


or  Jem*.  are  given  by  voyage  writers,  are  an  unsettled  wan* 
dering  tribe,  who  frequent  the  Gordian  mountains,  and 
the  deserts  of  Kurdistan,  a  province  of  Persia ;  the  cha* 
racter  of  whose  inhabitants  has  something  in  it  peculiarly 
fierce  and  intractable.  The  Jezdaeans  are  divided  into 
black  and  white  members.  The  former  are  the  priests 
and  rulers  of  the  sect,  who  go  arrayed  in  sable  garments; 
while  the  latter,  who  compose  the  multitude,  are  clothed  in 
white.  Their  system  of  religion  is  certainly  very  singular, 
and  is  not  hitherto  sufficiently  known  ;  though  it  be  evi- 
dently composed  of  some  Christian  doctrines,  and  a  motley 
mixture  of  fictions  drawn  from  a  different  source.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  corrupt  sects  that  have 
dishonoured  Christianity,  by  the  peculiar  impiety  of  their 
opinion  concerning  the  evil  genius.  This  malignant  prin- 
ciple they  call  karubin,  or  cherubim,  i.  e.  one  of  the  great 
ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  if  they  do  not  di- 
rectly address  religious  worship  to  this  evil  minister,  they 
treat  him  at  least  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  not  only 
abstain  themselves  from  offering  him  any  marks  of  hatred 
or  contempt,  but  moreover  will  not  suffer  any  contumelious 
treatment  to  be  given  him  by  others.  Nay,  they  are  said 
to  carry  this  reverence  and  circumspection  to  such  an 
excessive  height,  that  no  efforts  of  persecution,  no  tor- 
ments, not  even  death  itself,  can  engage  them  to  conceive 
or  express  an  abhorrence  of  this  evil  genius ;  and  that 
they  will  make  no  scruple  to  put  to  death  such  persons  as 
express  in  their  presence  an  aversion  to  him/ 

Dissertation,  inserted  in  tbe  eighteenth  ▼olume  of  the  Jtfemofre*  it  VJIcadtnde  dtsbucrip- 
tiont  tt  det  Belle*  Lettres,  p.  23.  But  it  is  absolutely  groundless,  and  has  not  even  a 
shadow  of  probability  if  we  except  tbe  name  which  the  Mahometans  usually  give  to 
this  sect  The  Mendeani  themselves  acknowledge  that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
that  they  were  translated  out  of  Palestine  into  the  country  they  at  present  inhabit. 
They  bare  sacred  books  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  among  others,  one  which  they  at- 
tribute to  Adam,  and  another  composed  by  John,  whom  they  revere  as  the  founder  of 
their  sect.  As  these  books  have  been  some  yean  ago  added  to  the  library  of  trie  king  of 
France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  contribute  to  give  us  a  more  authentic  account 
of  this  people  than  we  have  hitherto  received. 

e  See  Hyde,  Historia  Relig.  Vettr.  Ptruanun  in  Append,  p.  549.  Otter,  Foyage  en 
TmnpeU  tt  tn  Pertt.  torn.  i.  p.  181 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  949.  In  the  last  century,  Michael  Nan, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  undertook  to  instruct  this  profane  sect,  and  to  give  them  juster  no- 
tions of  religion,  see  D'Arvieui,  Memoiree  on  Voyages,  torn.  vi.  p.  369,  377,  and  after 
him  another  Jesuit,  whose  name  was  Monier,  embarked  in  the  same  dangerous  en- 
terprise, see  Memoiree  its  Mittwnt  dtt  JetvUee,  torn.  iii.  p.  291 ;  but  how  they  ware 
received,  and  what  success  attended  their  ministry,  is  hitherto  unknown.  Rhennrdsnt 
a*  *?pears  from  the  letters  of  the  UvneA  Qutatt  ftvget*  YtittsfaA  Vrj  twpr*  see  p. 
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xix.  The  Duruzians,  or  Dursians,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people  that  inhabit  the  craggy  rocks  and  inhospi-  DttrnibWi0r 
table  wilds  of  mount  Libanus,  give  themselves  out  DunU*u 
for  descendants  of  the  Franks,  who,  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, carried  on  the  holy  war  with  the  Mahometans  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  though  this  pretended  origin  is  a  matter  of  the 

latest  uncertainty.  What  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
is  nation  are  at  present,  is  extremely  difficult  to  know,  as 
they  are  at  the  greatest  pains  imaginable  to  conceal  their 
religious  sentiments  and  principles.  We  find  however  both 
in  their  opinions  and  practice,  the  plainest  proofs  of  their 
acquaintance  with  Christianity.  Several  learned  men  have 
imagined,  that  both  they  and  the  curdi  of  Persia  had  for- 
merly embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Manicheans,  and 
perhaps  still  persevere  in  their  pernicious  errors/ 

The  Chamsi,  or  Solares,  who  reside  in  a  certain  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  are  supposed,  by  curious  inquirers  into 
these  matters,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sams&ans  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius.6 

There  are  many  other  semichristian  sects  of  these  kinds 
in  the  east,h  whose  principles,  tenets,  and  institutions  are 
far  from  being  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 
And  those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  their  re- 
searches this  way,  and  more  especially  to  have  the  reli- 
gious books  of  these  sects  couveyed  into  Europe,  would 
undoubtedly  render  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
literature,  and  obtain  applause  from  all  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities;  for  the  accounts 

",*0,  considered  the  Jezdzans  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sethians.  But  thi* 
opinion  is  no  less  improbable  than  that  which  makes  them  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans  ; 
ivhich  bis  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  sentiments  concerning  the  evil  genius.  Beausobrc. 
in  his  Histoire  de  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  613,  conjectures  that  the  denomination  of  this 
?cct  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
word  jazidf  or  jezdan,  which,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifies  the  Good  God,  and  is 
opposed  to  ahrimne  or  arimanius,  the  evil  principle  :  see  Hcrbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientate,  p. 
484.  Charefcddin  Aly,  Hist,  de  Timurbec,  torn.  iii.  p.  81,  so  that  the  term  Jazidans 
points  out  that  sect  as  the  worshippers  of  true  God.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of 
this  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  city  Jezd,  of  which  Otter 
•peaks  in  his  Voyage  en  TurquU  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  283,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
title  of  Jasidians  or  Jezdeans. 

f  See  Lucas,  Voyages  en  Grece  et  *Qsie  Mineur,  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  Hyde,  Hhtvr.  Relig. 
Tefer.  Persar,  p.  491,  554.  Sir  Paul  Ricaut's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p, 
313. 

g  Hyde,  Hist  or.  Relig.  Veter.  Persar.  p.  555. 

n  See  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Diusse,  entitled  "  Lcttrcs  Edifiantes  et  Curiciiscs  tic? 
Missions  Etrangeres,"  torn.  i.  p.  63.  This  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  mountain*  which 
separate  Persia  from  India,  there  lives  a  sect  of  Christians,  who  imprint  the  sign  of  il:c 
to»s  on  their  bodies  with  a  red  hot  iron. 
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which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  these  nations  and  sects 
are  full  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction. 

xx.  The  missionaries  of  Rome  have  never  ceased  to  elis- 
or the  orrtu  play  in  these  parts  of  the  world  their  dexterity  in 
"^  """'  '  making  proselytes,  and  accordingly  have  founded, 
though  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  among 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sects  now  mentioned,  congrega- 
tions that  adopt  the  doctrine,  and  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  abundantly  known,  that 
among  the  Greeks  who  live  under  the  empire  of  the  Turk, 
and  also  among  those  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Venetians,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  other 
Christian  princes,  there  are  several  who  have  adopted  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  are  governed 
by  their  own  clergy  and  bishops,  who  receive  their  con- 
firmation and  authority  from  Rome.  In  this  latter  city 
there  is  a  college,  expressly  founded  with  a  view  to  multiply 
these  apostatizing  societies,  and  to  increase  and  strengthen 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  among  the 
Greeks.  In  these  colleges  a  certain  number  of  Grecian 
students,  who  have  given  early  marks  of  genius  and  capa- 
city, are  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  are  more 
especially  prepossessed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
veneration  ana  zeal  for  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Such 
an  institution,  accompanied  with  the  efforts  and  labours  of 
the  missionaries,  could  not  fail,  one  would  think,  to  gain 
an  immense  number  of  proselytes  to  Rome,  considering 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  churches.  But  the  case 
is  quite  otherwise ;  for  the  most  respectable  writers,  even 
of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  acknowledge  fairly,  (hat 
the  proselytes  they  have  drawn  from  the  Greek  churches 
make  a  wretched  and  despicable  figure  in  point  of  number, 
opulence,  and  dignity,  when  compared  with  those  to  whom 
the  religion,  government,  nay,  the  very  name  of  Rome, 
are  disgusting  and  odious.  They  observe  farther,  that  the 
sincerity  of  a  great  part  of  these  proselytes  is  of  the 
Grecian  stamp;  so  that,  when  a  favourable  occasion  is 
offered  them  of  renouncing,  with  advantage,  their  pre- 
tended conversion,  they  seldom  fail,  not  only  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  their  own  church,  but  even  to  recompense 
the  good  offices  they  received  from  the  Romans  with  the 
most  injurious  treatment.  The  same  writers  mention 
mother  circumstance,  much  les*  £uv\*ris\u$  indeed  than 
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those  now  mentioned,  but  much  more  dishonourable  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  even  those 
of  the  Greek  students  who  are  educated  at  Rome  with  such 
care,  as  might  naturally  attach  them  to  its  religion  and 
government,  are  nevertheless  so  disgusted  and  shocked  at 
the  corruptions  of  its  church,  clergy,  and  people,  that  they 
forget,  more  notoriously  than  others,  the  obligations  with 
which  they  have  been  loaded,  and  exert  themselves  with 
peculiar  obstinacy  and  bitterness  in  opposing  the  credit 
and  authority  of  the  Latin  church.1 

xxi.  In  their  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  empire  over  the 
Greek  churches,  the  designing  pontiffs  did  not  for-  A  Jmne6oa 
get  the  church  of  Russia,  the  chief  bulwark  and  li^ES'JSS 
ornament  of  the  Grecian  faith.  On  the  contrary,  ^"JX*  at. 
frequent  deliberations  were  held  at  Rome,  about  IBS!*  to 
the  proper  methods  of  uniting,  or  rather  subject- 
ing this  church  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  this  century 
John  Basilides,  grand  duke  of  the  Russians,  seemed  to  dis- 
cover a  propensity  toward  this  union,  by  sending,  in  the 
year  1580,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Gregory  XIII.  to  exhort 
that  pontiff  to  resume  the  negotiations  relative  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  that  so  they  might  be  brought  to  a  happy 
and  speedy  conclusion.  Accordingly,  the  year  following, 
Antony  Possevin,  a  learned  and  artful  Jesuit,  was  charged 
with  this  commission  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  sent  into 
Moscovy  to  bring  it  into  execution.  But  this  dexterous 
missionary,  though  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  pur- 

()Oses  of  his  ambitious  court,  found  by  experience  that  all 
lis  efforts  were  unequal  to  the  task  he  nad  undertaken ; 
nor  did  the  Russian  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome 
.soon  after,  bring  any  thing  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  pon- 
tiff, but  empty  promises,  conceived  in  dubious  and  general 
terms,  on  which  little  dependence  could  be  made/    And 

i  See,  among  other  authors  who  have  treated  this  point  of  history,  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat 
present  de  VEglise  Romaine,  p.  82,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Greeks,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  ;  "  lis  devieuncut  les  plus  violens  enueinis  des  Catholiques 
lorsqu'ils  ont  apris  nos  sciences,  ct  qu'ils  ont  connoissance  de  nos  imperfections  ;  i.  c. 
in  plain  English,  "  They,"  the  Greeks,  "  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  us  Roman 
catholics,  when  they  have  been  instructed  in  our  sciences,  and  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  our  imperfections."  Other  testimonies  of  a  like  nature  shall  be  given 
hereafter.  Mich.  Le  Quien  has  given  us  an  enumeration,  although  a  defective  one,  of 
rhc  Greek  bishops  that  follow  the  rites  of  the  Iloman  church,  in  his  Oriens  Chriit.  torn. 
•  ii.  p.  860. 

k  See  the  conferences  between  Possevin  and  the   duke  of  Moscovy,  together  with 
'he  other  writings  of  this  Jesuit,  relative  to  the  negotiation  in  question,  that  are  si'b- 

vol,  ill.  26 
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indeed  the  event  abundantly  showed,  that  Basilides  had 
no  other  view,  in  all  these  negotiations,  than  to  flatter  the 
pope,  and  obtain  his  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  to  an 
advantageous  conclusion  the  unsuccessful  war,  which  be 
had  carried  on  against  Poland. 

The  ministry  of  Possevin  and  his  associates  was  how* 
ever  attended  with  more  fruit  among  that  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians who  reside  in  the  Polish  dominions,  many  of  whom 
embraced  the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  in 
consequence  of  an  association  agreed  on  in  the  year  1596, 
in  a  meeting  at  Bresty,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  Cu- 
javia.    Those  that  thus  submitted  to  the  communion  of 

.fRome,  were  called  the  united,  while  the  adverse  party, 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  nonunited.1  It  is  likewise  farther  worthy  of  observa- 
tion here,  that  there  has  been  established  at  Kiovia,  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  congregation  of  Russians,  subject 

*  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  ruled  by  its 
own  Metropolitans,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Russian  bishops  that  reside  in  that  city." 

xxu.  The  Roman  missionaries  made  scarcely  amyspi- 
Thrvnta.,^  ritual  conquests  worthy  of  mention  among  either 
!l"!;Cn,  n!u5  the  Asiatic  or  African  Monophysites.  About  the 
31*!!!**"  niiddle  of  the  preceding  century,  a  little  insigni- 
n^/ami0"  ficant  church,  tnat  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
a™*.    o(  the  jjoman  j)ontiff;  was  erected  among  the 

Nestorians,  whose  patriarchs,  successively  named  Joseph,1 
reside  in  the  city  of  Diarbek.  Some  of  the  Armenian 
provinces  embraced  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Rome 
so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  who,  in  the  year  1313,  sent  them  a  Dominican 
monk  to  govern  their  church,  with  the  title  and  authority 
of  an  archbishop.  The  episcopal  seat  of  this  spiritual  ruler 
was  first  fixed  at  Adorbigana,  in  the  district  of  Solda- 
nia  ;"  but  was  afterward  transferred  to  Naxivan,  where  it 

joined  to  hi*  work,  called  Moscovia.  See  also  La  Vie  du  Possevin,  par  Jean  Dorigny,  livr. 
*.  p.  3.11. 

1  A  dr.  Kcgenvolschii  Uistor.  Ecclesiar.  Slavonic ar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  4t>5. 

in  Sec  Micb.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chrutimuu,  torn.  i.p.  1274,  and  torn  iii.  p.  1186L  JUb 
Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  lebruar.  p.  693. 

ii  Sec  Assemaniii  Biblioth.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  615.  Le  Oaten,  Oriens 
i^krirtianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084. 

o  Or/or.  Jtaynald.  .fcinaJ.  torn.  w.  ad  A.  1318,  4  ir 
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still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  who  alone  are 
admitted  to  that  ghostly  dignity/  The  Armenian  churches 
in  Poland,  who  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  have 
also  their  bishop,  who  resides  at  Lemberff.q  The  Geor- 
gians and  Mingrelians,  who  were  visited  by  some  monks 
of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  orders,  disgusted  these  mis- 
sionaries by  their  ferocity  and  ignorance,  remained  inat- 
tentive to  their  counsels,  and  unmoved  by  their  admoni- 
tions ;  so  that  their  ministry  and  labours  were  scarcely  at- 
tended with  any  visible  fruit/ 

xxiii.  The  pompous  accounts  which  the  papal  mis- 
sionaries have  given  of  the  vast  success  of  their 
labours  among  all  these  Grecian  sects,  are  equally  orKKEE 
destitute  of  candour  and  truth.  It  is  evident,  from  SSjliI*/- 
testimonies  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  autho-  ^Su"* 
rity,  that  in  some  of  these  countries  they  do  nothing  frlIil* 
more  than  administer  clandestine  baptism  to  sick  infants, 
who  are  committed  to  their  care,  as  they  appear  in  the  fic- 
titious character  of  physicians  ;'  and  that,  in  other  places, 
the  whole  success  of  their  ministry  is  confined  to  the  ga- 
thering together  some-wretched  tribes  of  indigent  converts, 
whose  poverty  is  the  only  bond  of  their  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  who,  when  the  papal  largesses  are 
suspended  or  withdrawn,  fall  from  their  pretended  allegi- 
ance to  Rome,  and  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.1 
It  happens  also,  from  time  to  time,  that  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion among  the  Greeks  or  orientals  embraces  the  doctrine 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  promises  obedience  to  its  pontifi* 
nay,  carries  matters  so  far  as  to  repair  to  Rome  to  testify 
his  respectful  submission  to  the  apostolic  see.  Rut  in  these 
obsequious  steps  the  noble  converts  are  almost  always 
moved  by  avarice  or  ambition  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
face  of  their  affairs  changes,  when  they  have  obtained  their 
purposes,  and  have  nothing  more  to  expect,  then  they, 

p  Lc  Quicn,  Orietis  Christian,  torn.  iii.  p.  1362,  ami  1103.  Clemens  (.*a!r»Ti;i--,  Ci.nri* 
liatiane  Ecclesicc  Armenia,  cum  Romana,  torn.  i.  p.  5ti7. 

q  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii.  p.  ."•!. 

r  Urb.  Cerri  Etat  present  de  VEglise  Romuinc,  p.  162. 

s  Urb.  Cerri  Etat  present  de  VEglise  Romaine,  p.  164.  Gabr.  ilt-  Chinon,  Rrla!io,i> 
nouvelles  du  Levant,  part  i.  c.  vi.  p.  174.  This  capuchin  monk  delivers  his  opinions  on 
many  subjects  with  frankness  and  candour. 

t  See  Chardin's  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  186,  torn.  ii.  p.  53,  73,  206,  271,  3 19,  and 
principally  torn.  iii.  p.  433,  of  the  last  edition  published  in  Holland,  in  4to.  for  in  the 
former  editions  all  the  scandalous  transactions  of  the  Roman  missionaries  anion;  (lie 
Armenians,  Colchians,  Iberians,  and  Persians,  are  entirely  wanting.  See  also  Chinon, 
Relations  du  Levant,  part  ii.  p.  308,  which  regards  the  Armenian*  ;  and  Maillet,  Dtsrrip- 
/»«/?  tTEsrj/ptf,  torn.  Hi.  p.  f»5,  which  i.«  relative  to  the  Cor*t* 
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generally  speaking,  either  suddenly  abandon  the  church 
of  Rome,  or  express  their  attachment  to  it  in  such  ambi- 
guous terms  as  are  only  calculated  to  deceive.  Those  who, 
like  the  Nestorian  bishop  of  Diarbek,"  continue  steadfast 
in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  even  transmit  it 
with  an  appearance  of  zeal  to  their  posterity,  are  excited 
to  this  perseverance  by  no  other  motive  than  the  uninter- 
rupted liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  extremely 
attentive  and  assiduous  in  employing  all  the  methods  in 
their  power  to  maintain  and  extend  their  dominion  among 
the  Christians  of  the  east.  For  this  purpose,  they  treat 
with  the  greatest  lenity  and  indulgence  the  proselytes  they 
fiave  made  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  that  their  yoke  may 
not  appear  intolerable.  Nay,  they  carry  this  indulgence 
so  far,  as  to  show  evidently,  that  they  are  actuated  more 
by  a  love  of  power,  than  by  an  attachment  to  their  own 
doctrines  and  institutions.  For  they  do  not  only  allow  the 
Greek  and  other  eastern  proselytes  the  liberty  of  retaining 
in  their  public  worship  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
ancestors,  though  in  direct  opposition  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  living  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  the  customs  and  practice  of  the  Latin  world ; 
but,  what  is  much  more  surprising,  they  suffer  the  peculiar 
doctrines  that  distinguish  the  Greeks  and  orientals  from 
all  other  Christian  societies,  to  remain  in  the  public  re- 
ligious books  of  the  proselytes  already  mentioned1,  and 
even  to  be  reprinted  at  Rome  in  those  that  are  sent  abroad 
for  their  use.w  The  truth  of  tfie  matter  seems  to  be  briefly 
this :  that  at  Rome,  a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  or  a  Copt,  is 
looked  upon  as  an  obedient  child,  and  a  worthy  member  of 
the  church,  if  he  acknowledges  the  supreme  and  unlimited 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  over  all  the  Christian  world. 
xxiv.  The  Maronites,  who  inhabit  the  mounts  Libanus 
The  Maro.  and  Antilibanus,  date  their  subjection  to  the  spi- 
",lw-  ritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  from  the 

u  Otherwise  named  Amidad  and  Carainit. 

w  Assemanni  complains  in  many  passages  of  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  that  even 
the  very  book?  that  ivcre  printed  at  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and 
Armenians,  were  not  corrected,  nor  purged  from  the  errors  peculiar  to  these  sects  ;  and 
he  looks  upon  this  negligence,  as  the  reason  of  the  defection  of  many  Roman  conVerts 
and  of  their  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  eastern  and  Greek  churches,  to  which  they  origi- 
nally belonged.  Sec,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Letters  ChoisUs  du  R.  Simon,  torn.  ii.  let: 
xxiii.  p.  156,  in  which  this  author  pretends  to  defend  this  conduct  of  the  Romans  which 
pom*  attribute  to  indolence  and  n*$\ect,  others  to  wl\ft«  and  ^tudence.  ' 
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time  that  the  Latins  carried  their  hostile  arms  into  Pales- 
tine, with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  holv 
land.1  This  subjection  however  was  agreed  to,  with  this 
express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor  their  emissa- 
ries should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish  any  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious 
opinions  of  this  people.  So  that,  m  reality,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  found  among  the  Maronites  that  savours  of 
popery,  if  we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff/ who  is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their  friendship. 
For,  as  the  Maronites  live  in  the  utmost  distress  of  pover- 

x  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  more  especially  those  that  reside  at  Rome,  maintain,  with 
the  greatest  efforts  of  zeal  and  argument,  that  the  religion  of  Rome  has  always  been  pre- 
served among  them  in  its  purity,  and  exempt  from  any  mixture  of  heresy  or  error.    The 
proof  of  thu  assertion  has  Uccn  attempted,  with  great  labour  and  industry,  by  Faust.  Nai- 
ron,  in  bis  Disscrtatio  de  oripne,  nomine,  ac  religione,  Maronilarum,  published  in  Svo.  at 
Kome,  in  the  year  1G79.     It  was  from  this  treat  be,  and  some  other  Maronite  writers 
that  De  la  Roque  drew  the  materials  of  bin  discourse  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ma- 
ronites, together  with  the  abridgment  of  their  history,  which  is  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Voyage  de  Syrie  ei  du  Mont  Liban,  p.  28,  &c.     But  neither  this  hypothesis, 
nor  the  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  have  any  weight  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Roman  church  ;  who  maintain,  that  the  Maronites  derived  their  origin  from 
the  Monophysitcs,  and  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,*  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  they  embraced  the  communion  of  Rome.      See  R.  Simon,  HisUArt  Cri- 
tique dea  Chretiens  Orientaix,ch.  ziii.p.  146.  Euscb.  Renaudot,  Hittor.  Poiriarih.  Alexand. 
in  Prafat.  iii.  2,  in  llistor.  p.  49.     The  very  learned  Assemanni,  who  was  himself  a  Ma- 
ronite, steers  a  middle  way  between  these  two  opposite  accounts,  in  his  Bibliolh.  Orient. 
Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  1%,  while  the  matter  in  debate  is  It-It  undecided  by  Mich.  Lo  Quien,  in 
hi*  Oriais  Christianus,  tom.  iii.  p.  1,  where  he  give.*  an  account  of  the  Maronite  church 
and  its  spiritual  rulers.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded,  that  tho.-c  who  consider  that 
all  the  Maronites  have  not  as  yet  embraced  the  faith,  or  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Rome,  will  be  little  disposed  to  receive  with  credulity  tin:  abortions  of  certain  Maronite 
priests,  who  arc,  after  the  manner  of  the  Syrians,  much  addicted  to  boasting  and  exag- 
geration.     Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria,  who  sill  behold  the  church 
of  Home  with  the  greatest  aversion  and  abhorrence  ;   nay,  what  i>  vtill  more  remarkable, 
j^rcat  numbers   of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even    under  the  eye   of  the  pontiff,  op- 
posed his   authority  during  the  last  century,  and   throw   the   court  of  Home  into  great 
perplexity.     One  body  .of  these   nonconforming   Maronites  retired  into  the   valleys   of 
Piedmont,  where  they  joined   the   Waldenscs  ;  another,  above  six  hundred  in  number, 
ivith  a  bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the 
protection   of  the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the    violence  of  the  inquisitors.      See  l"rb. 
Cerri  Etnt  present  dt  VE'slise  Romaine,  p.  121,  12*2.      Now  may  it  not  be  asked  here,  what 
could  haw*  excited   the  Maronites  in  Italy  to  this  public  and   vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Roman   pontiff,  if  it  be  true  that  their  opinions  were  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the. 
doctrines  and   decrees  of  the  church  of  Rome  .'     This  opposition  could  not    have  been 
owing  to  any  thing  hut  a  difference  in  point  of  doctrine  and  belief;  since   the  church  of 
Rome  allowed,  and  still  allows,  the   Maronites,  under  its  juri.-diction,  to  retain  and  per- 
form the  religious  rites  and   institutions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  lliein  from  their 
ancestors,  and  to   follow  the   precepts  and  rules  of  life  to  which  they  ha\c  always  hemi 
dccu.'tomed.      Compare  with  the  authors  above  cited,  Thesaur.  Bristol.  CVc-rian,  tom.  i. 
p.  11. 

y  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  principally,  on  this  subject,  the  observations  sub- 
joined by  Rich.  Simon,  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Italian  Jesuit  Dandini's  Voyage 
to  Mount  Libanus,  published  in  12mo.  at  Paris,  in  1635.  Sec  also  Eusch.  Renaudot, 
llistoria  Patriarch-  Alexandr.  p.  548. 

*  Those  who  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  viz.  the  huwuu 
u.d  the  dirine  ;  there  waf  nevertheless  but  onv  mill,  which  was  the  </iW/k. 


c 
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ty,  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome  is  under  necessity  of  furnishing  them  with 
such  subsidies  as  may  appease  the  voracity  of  their  op- 
pressors, procure  a  subsistence  for  their  bishop  and  cler- 
r,  provide  all  things  that  are  requisite  for  the  support  of 
eir  churches  and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  or  public 
worship,  and  contribute  in  general  to  lessen  their  misery. 
Beside,  the  college  erected  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII. 
with  a  design  to  instruct  the  young  men,  frequently  sent 
from  Syria,  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  science  and 
sacred  erudition,  and  to  prepossess  them  with  an  early  ve- 
neration and  attachment  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  attended 
with  a  very  considerable  expense.  The  patriarch  of  the 
Maronites  performs  his  spiritual  functions  at  Canobin,  a 
convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  on  mount  Libanus, 
which  is  his  constant  residence.  He  claims  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  always  assumes  the  name  of 
JPeter,  as  if  he  seemed  desirous  of  being  considered  as  the 
successor  of  that  apostle/ 

z  Bm  Petitqucux,  Voyage  a  Canobin  daw  U  Mont  Lttan,  in  the  AtoeMux  Jfe- 
moirts  des  Missions  de  la  Ctompagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  i?.  p.  252,  and  torn,  riii  p.  355.  Lt 
Roque  Voyage  de  Syric,  torn.  Ii.  p.  10.  Laur.  D'Arrieux,  Memoiret  ou  Voyagau  ton.  ii, 
p,  419.  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LtJTHERlfc  CHURCH. 

i.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  evangelical,  or  Lutheran 
church,  have  been  already  related,  so  far  as  they  t^  conm 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  reformation.  The  SFETlS' 
former  of  these  titles  was  assumed  by  that  church  2£X. 
in  consequence  of  the  original  design  of  its  foun- 
ders, which  was  to  restore  to  its  native  lustre  the  gosjjpl  of 
Christ,  that  had  so  long  been  covered  with  the  darkness  of 
superstition,  or  in  other  words,  to  place  in  its  proper  and  true 
lignt  that  important  doctrine,  which  represents  salvation  as 
attainable  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  Nor  did  the 
church  now  under  consideration  discover  any  reluctance 
against  adopting  the  name  of  the  great  man,  whom  Provi- 
dence employed  as  the  honoured  instrument  of  its  founda- 
tion and  establishment.  A  natural  sentiment  of  gratitude 
to  him,  by  whose  ministry  the  clouds  of  superstition  had 
been  chiefly  dispelled,  who  had  destroyed  the  claims  of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  exposed  the  vanity  of  confidence 
in  the  intercession  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pointed  out 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  only  proper  object  of  trust  to  mise- 
rable mortals,  excited  his  followers  to  assume  his  name,  and 
to  call  their  community  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  rise  of  this  church  must  be  dated  from  that  remark- 
able period,  when  the  pontiff,  Leo  X.  drove  Martin  Luther, 
with  his  friends  and  followers,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  by  a  solemn  and  violent  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. It  began  to  acquire  a  regular  form,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  stability  and  consistence,  from  the 
year  1530,  when  the  system  of  doctrine  and  morality  it 
had  adopted,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  diet  of 
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Augsburg.  And  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  lawful 
and  complete  hierarchy,  totally  independent  on  the  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Passau,  in  the  year  1552,  between 
Charles  V.  and  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  relating  to  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  empire. 

ii.  The  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  Lutheran 
The  Mm -.mi  church  is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
**?%$£*  source  from  whence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious 
doctrine.  sentiments,  whether  they  relate  to  faith  or  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  these  inspired  writings  are,  in  all  matters 
that  are  essential  to  salvation,  so  plain,  and  so  easy  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  that  their  signification  may  be 
learned,  without  the  aid  of  an  expositor,  by  every  person 
of  common  sense,  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  composed.  There  are  indeed 
certain  formularies  adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain 
the  principal  points  of  its  doctrine,  ranged,  for  the  sake  of 
method  and  perspicuity,  in  their  natural  order.  But  these 
books  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they  are  de- 
signed to  convey ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  doctors  permitted 
to  interpret  or  explain  these  books  so  as  to  draw  from  them 
any  propositions  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  de- 
clarations of  the  word  of  God.  The  chief  and  the  most 
respectable  of  these  human  productions  is  the  Confesaon  of 
Augsburg,  with  the  annexed  defence  of  it  against  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors/    In  the  next  rank 

|C7*  t  When  the  confession  of  Augsburg  had  been  presented  to  the  diet  of  that  city, 
the  Roman  catholic  doctors  were  employed  to  refute  the  doctrines  it  contained; 
and  this  pretended  refutation  was  also  read  to  that  august  assembly.  A  repfj  was 
immediately  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  emperor  ;  who,  sudor 
the  pretext  of  a  pacific  spirit,  refused  to  rewire  it.  This  reply  was  published  after- 
ward, under  the  title  of  "  Apologia  Confessioois  Augustan* ;"  and  is  the  defence  of 
that  confession  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim  as  annexed  to  it.  To  speak  plain,  Me- 
lancthon's  love  of  peace  and  concord  seems  to  hare  carried  him  beyond  what  he 
owed  to  the  truth,  in  composing  this  defence  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  In  the 
edition  of  that  defence  that  some  Lutherans,  and  Chytrcus  among  others,  look  upon 
as  the  most  genuine  and  authentic,  Melancthon  makes  sereral  strange  concessions  to 
the  church  of  Rome ;  whether  through  serrile  fear,  ezcessire  charity,  or  hesitation  of 
mind,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  lie  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  eucharist  in  the  very  strongest  terms  that  the  Roman  catholics  use  to  express  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  :  and  adopts  those  remarkable  words  of  Tbeo- 
phylact,  that  "  the  bread  was  not  a  figure  only,  but  was  truly  changed  into  flesh." 
lie  approves  of  that  canon  of  the  mass,  in  which  the  priest  prays  that  "  the  bread 
may  be  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ.*  It  is  true  that  in  some  subsequent  editions 
of  the  defence  or  apology  now  under  consideration,  these  obnoxious  passages  were  left 
out,  and  the  phraseology,  that  had  given  such  just  offence,  was  considerably  mitigated. 
Tbtn  is  an  ample  account  of  this  wtafc  matter,  xoigtttar.  ^nX\x\ttsUK^  «£  thA  diasen- 
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may  be  placed  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,b  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  together  with  the  shorter  and  larger  Cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  improvement  of  persons  of  riper  years.  To  these 
standard  books  most  churches  add  the  Form  of  Concord ; 
which,  though  it  be  not  universally  received,  has  not,  on 
that  account,  occasioned  any  animosity  or  disunion;  as  the 
few  points  that  prevent  its  being  adopted  by  some  churches 
are  of  an  iudifierent  nature/  and  do  not,  in  any  degree,  af- 
fect the  grand  and  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.*1 
hi.  The  form  of  public  worsnin,  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  as  a  part 
of  it,  gave  rise  to  disputes  in  several  places  during  JE^SU 
flie  infancy  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Some  were  l&wL£i;s£f 
inclined  to  retain  a  greater  number  of  the  cereino-  eburdu 
nies  and  customs  that  had  been  so  excessively  multiplied 

siuiis  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  valuable  and  learued  work  of  Hospinian,  entitled 
"  Histori*  ^acranciitarius  Pars  posterior,"  p.  19'J,  etseq.  These  expressions  in 
Mel&ncthoii's  dpotegia,  will  appear  still  more  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that,  in 
ihc  course  of  the  debates  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist, 
he  at  length  seemed  to  lean  visibly  toward  the  opinions  of  Buccr  and  Calvin ;  and  that, 
after  his  death,  his  followers  were  censured  and  persecuted  in  Saxony  on  this  account, 
under  the  denomination  of  Philippists.  This  shows  cither  that  the  great  man  now 
i  uider  consideration  changed  his  opinions,  or  that  he  had  formerly  been  seeking  union 
■••ml  concord  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

[Ij'b  The  article*  here  mentioned  v. ere  drawn  up  at  Si-ulcald,  by  Luther,  on  occa- 
>ion  of  a  meeting  of  the  protectant  electors,  priur.es,  and  states,  at  that  place.  They 
were  principally  designed  to  t-how  how  far  the  Lutheran?  wore  disposed  to  go  in  order 
to  avoid  a  final  rupture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
Ch rift's  presence  in  the  euchurba.  And  though  the  terms  in  which  these  articles  are 
rxprc.«sed,  be  somewhat  dubious,  yet  they  are  much  le«sluuvh  and  disgusting  than  those 
n.-ed  in  the  Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Form  of  Concord.  • 

j.  '  c  Dr.  Moshcim,  like  an  artful  painter,  shad*.*  thoie  objects  in   the  history  of 
Lulhcranism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  expo.se  with  advantage  to  a   full  view.      Of 
ibis  nature  was  the  ronluct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  the  deliberations  relating 
i.i   the  famous   Form  of  Concord  here  mcutioncd  ;    a  conduct  that  discovered   such 
•ii    imperious  and   uncharitable  spirit,    as  would    have    been   more   consistent   with 
;'ic   genius  of   the  court  of  Komi  than  with  the  principles  of  u  protcstuut   church. 
The  riad'r,    who  is  desirous  of  an  ample  demonstration    of  the    truth    and  justice- 
of    this  censure,  has  only  to  consult    the  learned  work  of   Hod.  Ho«piuiaii,  entitled 
''  C-jneordia  decors,    seu  de  Origine  1 1  Progrcssu  Formula    Concordia?    Burgcnsis." 
The.  history  of  this  remarkable  production  is  moro   amply  related  in  the-  thirty-ninth 
*nd  following  paragrnph*  of  this  first  chapter,  and  in  the  note,  which  the  translator 
has  taken  the  lib-  vly  to  add  there,  in  order  to  cast  a  proper  li^ht  upon  some  things 
•hat  are  too  interesting  to  be  viewed  superficially.      In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  points  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  prevented  its  being  universally 
icceived,  are  not  of  such  an  indifferent  nature  as  Dr.  Moshcim  seems  to  imagine.    To 
maintain  the  ubiquity,  or  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  together  with  it?  real  and  pe- 
culiar presence  in  (he  euchuritit,  and  to  exclude  from  their  communion  the  protcstants, 
who  denied  these  palpable  absurdities,  was  the  plan  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  com- 
.losing  and  recommending  the  Form  of  Concord;  and  this  plan  can  neither  be  looked 
.non  as  a  matter  of  pure  indifference,  nor  as  a  murk  of  Christian  charity.     But  for  a 
lather  proof  of  this,  see  5  xxxix.  already  referred  to. 

d  Sec  for  an  account  of  the  Lutheran  confession*  of  faith.  Chr^f.  Ko^heri  BifHiotheff* 
Ti:  ologiti  Spmbolica.  p.  11 '. 
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in  the  church  of  Rome  than  seemed  either  lawful  or  ex- 

Stdient  to  others.  The  latter,  after  the  example  of  the 
el  vetic  reformers,  had  their  views  entirely  turned  toward 
that  simplicity  and  gravity  that  characterized  the  Christian 
worship  in  the  primitive  times  ;  while  the  former  were  of 
opinion,  that  some  indulgence  was  to  be  shown  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  multitude,  and  some  regard  paid  to  institutions 
that  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  weight  through  long 
established  custom.  But  as  these  contending  parties  were 
both,  persuaded  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  matter  of  human  institution,  and  that 
consequently,  a  diversity  of  external  rites  might  be  admit- 
ted among  different  churches  professing  the  same  religion, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  bonds  of  charity  and  fraternal 
union,  these  disputes  could  not  be  of  very  long  duration. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  those  ceremonies  ana  observances  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature, 
that  carried  palpable  marks  of  error  and  superstition,  were 
every  where  rejected  without  hesitation ;  and  wise  precau- 
tions were  used  to  regulate  the  forms  of  public  worship  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  genuine  fruits  or  piety  should  not 
be  choked  by  a  multitude  of  insignificant  rites.  Beside, 
every  church  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  retaining  so 
jnuch  of  the  ancient  form  of  worship  as  might  be  stiff  ob- 
served without  giving  offence,  and  as  seemed  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  the  genius  of  the  government, 
and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  place  where  it 
was  founded.  Hence  it  has  happened,  tnat  even  so  far 
down  as  the  present  times,  the  Lutheran  churches  differ 
considerably  one  from  the  other,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  their  religious  ceremonies ;  a  cir- 
cumstance so  far  from  tending  to  their  dishonour,  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  striking  proof  of  their  wisdom 
pnd  moderation." 

iv.  The  supreme  civil  rulers  of  every  Lutheran  state  are 

coneerninc  clothed  also  with  the  dignity,  and  perform  the 

fiLd^he  functions  of  supremacy  in  the  church.   The  very 

£££.&  essence  of  civil  government  seems  manifestly  to 

SilS*1"  point  out  the  necessity  of  investing  the  sovereign 

e  See  Baltb.  Meisnerus,  Lib.  de  Legilms,  lib.  iv.  art.  iv.  quest,  iv.  p.  662-666.    Jo. 
Aaam  Scher^erus,  Brevutr.  Hulscmann.  Enuel.  p.  1313—1321. 
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with  this  spiritual  supremacy/ and  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  has  confirmed  the  dictates  of  wise 
policy  in  this  respect.  It  must  not  however  be  imagined 
that  the  ancient  rites  and  privileges  of  the  people  m  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  have  been  totally  abolished  by  this  con- 
stitution of  things ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  the  vestiges  of 
the  authority  exercised  by  them  in  the  primitive  times, 
though  more  striking  in  one  place  than  in  another,  are  yet 
more  or  less  visible  every  where.  Besides,  it  must  be 
carefully  remembered,  that  all  civil  rulers  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion  are  effectually  restrained,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  doctrine  they  profess,  from  any  attempts 
to  change  or  destroy  the  established  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, to  make  any  alteration  in  the  essential  doctrines  of 
their  religion,  or  in  any  thing  that  is  intimately  connected 
with  them,  or  to  impose  their  particular  opinions  upon 
their  subjects  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner. 

The  councils,  or  societies,  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  govern  and 
direct  its  affairs,  are  composed  of  persons  versed'  in  the 
knowledge  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  ancient  denomination,  are  called  consis- 
tories. The  internal  government  of  the  Lutheran  church 
seems  equally  removed  from  episcopacy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  presbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we  except  the 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  retain  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  that  preceded  the  reformation, 
purged  indeed  from  the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  ren- 
dered it  so  odious.*  This  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
hierarchy  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  the  sentiments 
of  that  people,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  arc 
duly  considered.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  law  of  divine  authority,  which  points  out 
a  distinction  between  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  res- 

U  f  Since  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  that  subordination  and  concord,  which 
arc  among  the  gr«at  ends  of  civil  government,  than  impcrium  in  imperio,  i.  c.  tv;o  in- 
dependent sovereignties  in  the  same  body  politic.  Hence  the  genius  of  government,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  proclaim*  the  equity  of  that  constitution)  that 
makes  the  supreme  head  of  the  state,  the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  church. 

Qj*  g  In  these  two  kingdoms  the  church  is  ruled  by  bishops  and  superintendents,  un- 
der the  inspection  and  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  archbishop  of  I'psal  is  primate 
of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans.  The  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness, that  too  commonly  flow  from  the  opulence  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  arc 
unknown  in  these  two  northern  states ;  since  the  revenues  of  the  prelate  now  men- 
tioned do  not  amount  to  more  than  four  hundred  pound*  yearlv,  while  iho?e.  of  tV 
1»i*hop9  are  proportionably  small. 
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pect  to  rank,  dignity,  or  prerogatives ;  and  therefore  they- 
recede  from  episcopacy.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ar^ 
of  opinion,  that  a  certain  subordination,  a  diversity  in  poin^i 
of  rank  and  privileges  among  the  clergy,  are  not  only  higl*  , 
ly  useful,  but  also  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  church 
communion,  by  connecting,  in  consequence  of  a  mutu^J 
dependence,  more  closely  together  the  members  of  the  san*  *■ 
body ;  and  thus  they  avoid  the  uniformity  of  the  presbj^. 
terian  government.    They  are  not  however  agreed  wiitli 
respect  to  the  extent  of  this  subordination,  and  the  degrees 
of  superiority  and  precedence  that  ought  to  distinguish 
their  doctors ;   for  in  some  places  this  is  regulated  with 
much  more  regard  to  the  ancient  rules  of  church  govern- 
ment than  is  discovered  in  others.    As  the  divine  law*  is 
silent  on  this  head,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained, 
and  different  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted,  without 
a  breach  of  Christian  charity  and  fraternal  union, 
v.  Every  country  has  its  own  liturgies,  which  are  the 

rules  of  proceeding  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
luJrtSSS1  external  worship  and  the  public  exercises  of  reli- 
2^p,  a^Jbeir  gion.  These  rules  however  are  not  of  an  inunu- 
££JS!^f  l0~  table  nature,  like  those  institutions  which  bear  the 

stamp  of  a  divine  authority,  but  may  be  augment- 
ed, corrected,  or  illustrated,  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign, 
when  such  changes  appear  evidently  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient.  The  liturgies  used  in  the  different  countries 
that  have  embraced  the  system  of  Luther,  agree  perfectly 
in  all  the  essential  branches  of  religion,  in  all  matters  that 
can  be  looked  upon  as  of  real  moment  and  importance ; 
but  they  differ  widely  in  many  things  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, concerning  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  silent,  and 
which  compose  that  part  of  the  public  religion  that  derives 
its  authority  from  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of  men. 
Assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  meet  every 
where  at  stated  times.  Here  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read 
publicly,  prayers  and  hymns  are  addressed  to  the  Deity, 
the  sacraments  are  administered,  and  the  people  are  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  excited  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  by  the  discourses  of  their  ministers.  The 
wisest  methods  are  used  for  the  religious  education  of  youth, 
who  are  not  only  carefully  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Christianity  in  the  public  schools,  but  are  also  examined, 
by  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  m  a 
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Eublic  manner,  intnrder  to  the  farther  improvement  of  their 
nowledge,  and  the  more  vigorous  exertion  of  their  fa- 
culties in  the  study  of  divine  truth.  Hence,  in  almost 
every  province,  catechisms,  which  contain  the  essential 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  main  precepts  of  morality,  are 
published  and  recommended  by  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, as  rules  to  be  followed  by  the  masters  of  schools, 
and  by  the  ministers  of  the  church,  both  in  their  private 
and  public  instructions.  But  as  Luther  left  behind  him 
an  accurate  and  judicious  production  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and 
force,  both  of  evidence  and  expression,  this  compendious 
catechism  of  that  eminent  reformer  is  universally  adopted 
as  the  first  introduction  to  religious  knowledge,  and  is  one 
of  the  standard  books  of  the  church  which  bears  his  name. 
And  indeed  all  the  provincial  catechisms  are  no  more  than 
illustrations  and  enlargements  on  this  excellent  abridg- 
ment of  faith  and  practice. 

vi.  Among  the  days  that  are  held  sacred  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  beside  that  which  is  celebrated  every 
week  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  J^  iSEKii. 
the  dead,  we  may  reckon  all  such  as  were  signa-  S'^S&lKr- 
lized  by  those  glorious  and  important  events  that  an  churcb* 
proclaim  the  celestial  mission  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  di- 
vine authority  of  his  holy  religion.1*  These  sacred  festi- 
vals, the  grateful  and  well-grounded  piety  of  ancient 
times  had  always  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  But  the 
Lutheran  church  has  gone  yet  farther ;  and,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  weak  brethren,  has  retained  several  which  seem 
to  have  derived  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  them,  rather 
from  the  suggestions  of  superstition  than  from  the  dictates 
of  true  religion.  There  are  some  churches,  who  carry  the 
desire  of  multiplying  festivals  so  far  as  to  observe  reli- 
giously the  days  that  were  formerly  set  apart  for  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  excommunication,  i.  e. 
of  banishing  from  its  bosom  obstinate  and  scandalous 
transgressors,  was  a  privilege  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the 
church  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  no  less  cer- 

'CZr1  b  Such,  for  example,  are  the  nativity,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
**on  of  God:  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostle*  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  &fi. 
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tain,  that  this  privilege  was  perverted  often  to  the  most 
iniquitous  and  odious  purposes.  The  founders  therefore 
of  the  Lutheran  church  undertook  to  remove  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  under  which  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  laboured,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  vigour.  At  first  their  attempt  seemed  to  be  crowned 
with  success ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  opposition  of  any  moment  was  made  to  the 
wise  and  moderate  exercise  of  this  spiritual  authority. 
But  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  fell  imperceptibly 
into  contempt;  the  terror  of  excommunication  lost  its 
force ;  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  reduced  to  such 
a  shadow,  that  in  most  places  there  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains, any  traces  of  it  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  This  change 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
mankind,  who  are  naturally  desirous  of  destroying  the 
influence  of  every  institution  that  is  designed  to  curb  their 
licentious  passions.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  not 
owing  to  this  cause  alone ;  other  circumstances  concurred 
to  diminish  the  respect  and  submission  that  had  been  paid 
to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  On  the  one  hand  the  clergy  abused 
this  important  privilege  in  various  ways  ;  some  misap- 
plying the  severity  of  excommunication  through  igno- 
rance or  imprudence,  while  others,  still  more  impiously, 
perverted  an  institution,  in  itself  extremely  useful,  to  sa- 
tisfy their  private  resentments,  and  to  avenge  themselves 
of  those  who  had  dared  to  offend  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  counsels  of  certain  persons  in  power,  who  con- 
sidered the  privilege  of  excommunicating  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  as  derogatory  from  the  majesty  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  civil  society,  had 
no  small  influence  in  bringing  this  branch  of  ghostly  ju- 
risdiction into  disrepute,  ft  is  however  certain,  that  what- 
ever causes  may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  effect, 
the  effect  itself  was  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  removed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon  iniquity.  Nor  will  it 
appear  surprising,  when  this  is  duly  considered,  that  the 
manners  of  the  Lutherans  are  so  remarkably  depraved, 
and  that  in  a  church  that  is  deprived  almost  of  all  autho- 
rity and  discipline,  multitudes  affront  the  public  by  their 
audacious  irregularities,  and  transgress,  with  a  frontless 
impudence*  through  the  prospect  o?  immunity. 


o  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  since  the  <*** 
lappy  establishment  of  its  liberty  and  indepen-  JX^  -* 
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fii.  The  prosperous  and  unfavourable  events  that  belong 

theprotpcr- 
and  cak- 
m  m  w  _  _  uotertiiti 

lence,  are  neither  numerous  nor  remarkable,  and  ^'^ru^X: 
nay  consequently  be  mentioned  in  a  few  words.  the,aD  cilurch- 
Fhe  rise  and  progress  of  this  church,  before  its  final  and 
remanent  establishment,  have  been  already  related ;  but 
hat  very  religious  peace,  which  was  the  instrument  of 
ts  stability  and  independence,  set  bounds,  at  the  same 
ime,  to  its  progress  in  the   empire,   and  prevented  it 
effectually  from  extending  its  limits.'    Toward  the  conclu- 
lion  of  this  century,  Gebhard,   archbishop   of  Cologn, 
liscovered  a  propensity  to  enter  into  its  communion, 
and  having  contracted  the  bonds  of .  matrimony,  formed 
the  design  of  introducing  the  reformation  into  his  do- 
minions.   But  this  arduous  attempt,  which  was  in  di- 
rect contradiction  with  the  famous  ecclesiastical  reserva- 
tion/ stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  religion 
concluded  at  Augsburg,  proved  abortive,  and  the  pre- 
late was  obliged  to  resign  his  dignity,  and  to  abandon 
his  country.1    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  Lutheran  church  were  not  permitted 
to  disturb  its  tranquillity,  or  to  hurt,  in  any  essential 
point,  its  liberty,  prosperity,  and  independence.    Their 
intentions  indeed  were  malignant  enough ;  and  it  appeared 
evident,   from  many  striking  circumstances,   that  they 
were  secretly  projecting  a  new  attack  upon  the  pro* 
testants,  with  a  view  to  annul  the   treaty  of  Passau, 
which  had  been  confirmed  at  Augsburg,  and  to  have 
them  declared  public  enemies  to  the  empire.    Such  was 
undoubtedly  the  unjust  and  seditious  design  of  Francis 
Burckhard,  in  composing  the  famous  book  De  Autonomic 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1586 ;  and  also  of  Pis- 
tonus,  in  drawing  up  the  reasons,  which  the  marquis 

jCy*  i  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  following  note. 

ICP  k  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  assembled  in  the  year  1555,  in  order  to 
eiecate  the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  several  states,  that  had  already  embraced  the  Lutheran 
religion,  were  confirmed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberty.  To  prevent, 
hvwever,  as  to  as  was  possible,  the  farther  progress  of  the  reformation,  Charles  V.  sti- 
pulated far  the  Catholics  the  famous  ecclesiastical  reservation  ;  by  which  it  was  decreed, 
that  if  any  archbishop,  prelate,  bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastic,  should,  in  time  to  come, 
reaoune*  the  faith  of  Rome,  his  dignity  and  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  his  place 
be  filled  by  the  chapter  or  college,  possessed  of  the  power  of  election. 

1  Sec  Jo.  Dav.  Koleri  DU$erUttio  de  Gebkardo  Truchstttio.  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludewig  Re  « 
Jim  JVSfervm  onm£$  mvi,  torn.  v.  p.  393.  See  also  a  German  work,  entitled  Unselfu  I  ■ 
Age  Xackrichttn,  A,  1743,  p.  484. 
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of  Bade  alleged  in  vindication  of  his  returning  back  from 
Lutheranism  into  the  bosom  of  popery.1*  These  writers, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  treat  the  religious  peace, 
negotiated  at  Passau,  and  ratified  at  Augsburg,  as  unjust, 
because  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  null,  because 
concluded  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  They  pretended  also  to  prove,  that  by 
the  changes  and  interpolations,  which  they  affirm  to  have 
been  made  by  Melancthon,  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  diet,  the  protestants 
forfeited  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  that  they  de- 
rived from  the  treaty  now  uentioned.  This  latter  accuse 
tion  gave  rise  to  long  and  warm  debates  during  this  and 
the  following  century.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  pro- 
ductions were  published  on  that  occasion,  in  which  die 
Lutheran  divines  proved,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
force  of  argument,  that  the  confession  of  Augsbuig  was 
preserved  m  their  church  in  its  first  state,  uncorrupted  by 
any  mixture,  and  that  none  of  their  brethren  had  ever  de- 
parted in  any  instance  from  the  doctrines  it  contains." 
They  that  felt  most  sensibly  the  bitter  and  implacable 
hatred  of  the  papists  against  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  which  they  disdainfully  called  the 
new  religion,  were  the  members  of  that  church  who  lived 
in  the  territories  of  Roman  catholic  princes.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  protestant  subjects  of  the  house  of 
Austria,0  who  have  experienced,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  the  dire  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  liberty 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 

vin.  While  the  votaries  of  Rome  were  thus  meditating 
the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  exerting,  for 
VSJSw^Lt  this  purpose,  all  the  powers  of  secret  artifice  and 
tbeLuiWans.    0pen  vi0iencej  the  followers  of  Luther  were  assi- 
duously bent  on  defeating  their  efforts,  and  left  no  means 

m  See  Chr.  Aug.  Satig.  Hislor.  August.  Cortfcssion.  torn.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap.  iii.  p.  767. 

n  Sec  Salig.  Hist.  August.  Confessions,  torn.  i.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  tfeat  Me- 
lancthon corrrcted  and  altered  some  passages  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  Hay 
more  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  1555,  he  made  use  of  the  extraordinary  credit  an  A 
influence  he  then  had,  to  introduce  among  the  Saxon  churches  an  edition  of  that  con- 
fession, which  was  not  only  corrected  in  several  places,  but  was  moreover,  upon  the 
whole,  very  different  from  the  original  one.  But  hi*  conduct  iu  this  step,  which  was 
extremely  audacious,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent,  never  received  the  approbation  of 


the  Lutheran  church,  nor  was  the  Augsburg  confession,  iu  this  new  shape,  ever 
ted  as  une  of  the  standard  books  of  its  faith  and  doctrine. 

o  Sec  I  be  ,'lustri  Krangflica  oCt^eXewn^^Auv^Xvvw^.  \wsfe\.v^^**N**^»^Vs?- 
Pbh  work  in  composed  in  the  CitvrmvAtawxww. 
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unemployed,  that  seemed  proper  to  maintain  their  own 
doctrine,  and  to  strengthen  their  cause.  The  calamities 
they  had  suffered  were  fresh  in  their,  remembrance ;  and 
hence  they  were  admonished  to  use  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  prevent  their  falling  again  into  the  like  unhappy 
circumstances.  Add  to  this  the  zeal  of  princes  and  men  in 

Eower  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  which,  it  must 
e  acknowledged,  was  much  greater  in  this  century,  than 
it  is  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Hence  the  original  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  among  the  German  princes 
for  the  maintenance  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  which  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  was  the  chief,  gained  new  strength  from  day 
to  day,  and  foreign  sovereigns,  particularly  those  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  were  invited  to  enter  into  this  grand 
alliance.     And  as  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  the  sta- 
bility and  lustre  of  the  rising  church  depended  much  on  the 
learning  of  its  ministers,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
among  those  in  general  who  professed  its  doctrines,  so  the 
greatest  part  of  the  confederate  princes  promoted,  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  the  culture  of  letters,  and  banished,'wherever 
their  salutary  influence  could  extend,  that  baneful  igno- 
rance that  is  the  mother  of  superstition.    The  academies 
founded  by  the  Lutherans  at  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf, 
and  by  the  Calvinists  at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other 
places  ;  the  ancient  universities  reformed  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  constitution  and  exigencies  of  a  purer  church 
than  that  under  whose  influence  they  had  been  at  first  es- 
tablished ;  the  great  number  of  schools  that  were  opened 
in  every  city  ;  the  ample  rewards,  together  with  the  distin- 
guished honours  and.,  privileges  that  were  bestowed  on 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  all  these  circumstances  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  the  generous  zeal  of  the  German 
princes  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  These 
noble  establishments  were  undoubtedly  expensive,  and 
required  large  funds  for  their  support. .  These  were  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  revenues  and  possessions,  which 
the  piety  or  superstition  of  ancient  times  had  consecrated 
to  the  multiplication  of  convents,  the  erection  or  embel- 
lishment of  churches,  and  other  religious  uses. 

ix.  These  generous  and  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
learning  were  attended  with  remarkable  success.  ^  stad7  of 
Almost  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  cul-  ^fT, 
tivated  with  emulation,  and  brought  to  greater  *"m:fiA 

*'OL.  III.  28 
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degrees  of  perfection.  All  those,  whose  views  were  turned 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  apply  them- 
selves, with  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
performing,  with  dignity  and  success,  the  duties  of  the  sa- 
cred function  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  these  branches 
of  erudition  several  Lutheran  doctors  excelled  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  acquire  a  deathless  name  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Melancthon,  Cario,  Chytreus,  Reineccius,  and 
others,  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  history. 
More  particularly  Flacius,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Cen- 
turies Magdeburgenses,*  that  immortal  work,  which  re* 
stored  to  the  light  of  evidence  and  truth  the  facts  relating 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
had  been  covered  with  thick  darkness,  and  corrupted  by 
innumerable  fables,  may  be  deservedly  considered  as 
the  parent  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Nor  should  we  omit 
mentioning  the  learned  Martin  Chemnitz,  to  whose  Ex- 
amination of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
history  of  religion  is  more  indebted,  than  many,  at  this 
day,  are  apt  to  imagine.  While  so  many  branches  of 
learning  were  cultivated  with  zeal,  some,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  too  little  pursued.  Among  these  we 
may  place  the  history  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  the 
important  science  of  criticism ;  the  study  of  antiquities ; 
and  other  objects  of  erudition  that  stand  in  connexion  with 
them.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  neglect  with  which  these  branches  of  science  seemed, 
too  generally,  to  have  been  treated,  the  foundations  of 
their  culture  and  improvement  in  future  ages  were  really 
laid  in  this  century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Latin  eloquence  and  poetry  were  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  ot  improvement,  and  exhibited  orators  and 
poets  of  the  first  order ;  from  which  circumstance  alone 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  if  all  the  branches  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  were  not  brought  to  that  pitch  of 
perfection  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  this  was  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  industry  or  genius,  but  rather  to 
the  restraints  laid  upon  gemus  by  the  infelicity  of  the 
times.    All  the  votaries  of  science,  whom  a  noble  emu- 

ICP  *  The  joint  authors  of  this  fiunom  work,  betide  Flacim  IOyricus,  were  Nteobw 
Gallus,  Johannes  Wigandus,  and  Matthias  Judex,  all  ministers  of  Magdeburg ;  and  the j 
rrere  assuted  by  Caspar  Nidprucfcut  %nimv^wu*t\^ 
has  an  Augu$tinnnt  Basil  Fiber,  and  <rttat* 
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lation  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,  were  greatly 
animated  by  the  example,  the  influence,  and  the  instructions 
of  Melancthon,  who  was  deservedly  considered  as  the 
great  and  leading  doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
whose  sentiments,  relating  both  to  the  sacred  and  profane 
erudition,  were  so  universally  respected,  that  scarcely  any 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  In  the  next  rank  to  this 
eminent  reformer  may  be  mentioned  Joachim  Camerarius 
of  Leipsic,  a  shining  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters  in 
this  century,  who,  by  his  zeal  and  application  contributed 
much  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal  learning,  and  more 
especially  the  study  of  elegant  literature. 

x.  The  revolutions  of  philosophy  among  the  Lutheran 
doctors  were  many  and  various.    Luther  and  Me-  Tw*rion« 
lancthon  seemed  to  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  ^j£Sj; 
banish  every  species  of  philosophy1'  from  the  lbeLuU,erM*- 
church ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  justify  entirely  this 
part  of  their  conduct,  yet  they  are  less  to  be  blamed 
than  those  scholastic  doctors,  whose  barbarous  method  of 
teaching  philosophy  was  inexpressibly  disgusting,   and 
who,  by  a  miserable  abuse  ot  the  subtile  precepts  of 
Aristotle,  had  perverted  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
introduced  the  greatest  obscurity  and  confusion  both  in 
philosophy  and  religion.    But  though  these  abuses  led  the 
two  great  men  now  mentioned  too  far,  and  were  carrying 
them  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  yet  their  own  recollections 
suspended  their  precipitation,  and  they  both  perceived, 
before  it  was  too  late,  that  true  philosophy  was  necessary  to 
restrain  the  licentious  flights  of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and 
to  guard  the  sanctuary  of  religion  against  the  inroads  of  su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm.9     It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
pursuasion  that  Melancthon  composed,  in  a  plain  and  fa- 
miliar style,  abridgments  of  almost  all  the  various  branches 
of  philosophy,  which,  during  many  years,  were  explained 
publicly  to  the  studious  youth  in  all  the  Lutheran  academies 

p  Sec  Christ.  Aug.  Hcumanni  Acta  philosopher,  art.  ii.  part  x.  p.  579.  Jo.  Hcrm.  all 
FJswich,  Disstrtat.  de  varia  Arislottlis  foriuna  in  Scfwiis  Protestantium,  which  Launoy 
has  prefixed  to  his  book  De  firtma  Jfaristotelu  in  Academia  Parisiensi,  §  viii.  p.  15,  §  xiii.' 
p.  36. 

?CP  q  Some  writers,  either  through  malignity,  or  for  wnnt  of  better  information, 
have  pretended  that  Luther  rejected  the  scholastic  philosophy  through  a  total  igno- 
rance of  iU  nature  and  precepts.  Those  that  have  ventured  upon  such  an  assertion 
must  have  been  themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  literature  in  general,  an 
ircll  as  of  the  industry  and  erudition  of  Lirthcr  in  particular.  For  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  this,  see  Bruckcri  Htitoria  CrWca  Philorophicr,  torn-,  iv.  part  i.  p.  9  J,  95,  9G, 
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and  schools  of  learning.  This  celebrated  reformer  may 
not  improperly  be  considered  as  an  eclectic  ;  for  though  in 
many  points  he  followed  Aristotle,  and  retained  some  de- 
gree of  propensity  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
yet  he  drew  many  things  from  the  fecundity  of  his  own 

fenius,  and  had  often  recourse  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
latonics  and  stoics. 

xi.  This  method  of  teaching  philosophy,  however  re- 
philosophical  commendable  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  per- 
MtamtS10"  spicuity,  did  not  long  enjoy  alone  and  unrivalled, 
BMamM-     the  great  credit  and   authority  it  had  obtained. 
Certain  acute  and  subtile  doctors,  having  perceived  that 
Melancthon*  in  composing  his  abridgments,  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  and  predominant  attachment  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  thought  it  was  better  to  go  to  the  source,  than 
to  drink  at  the  stream;  and  therefore  read  and  explained 
to  their  disciples  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  observed,  that  the  Jesuits,  and  other  votaries 
of  Rome,  artfully  made  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms  and 
the  intricate  sophistry  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  in  order 
to  puzzle  the  protestants,  and  to  reduce  them  to  silence, 
when  they  wanted  such  arguments  as  were  adapted  to 
produce  conviction.    And  therefore  many  protestant  doc- 
tors thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  their  cause  to 
have  the  studious  youth  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  schools, 
that  thus  they  mignt  be  qualified  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  same  weapons  with  which  they  were  attacked. 
Hence  there  arose,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
three  philosophical  sects,  the  Melancthonian,  the  Aristo- 
telian, and  the  scholastic.    The  first  declined  gradually,  and 
soon  disappeared ;  while  the  other  two  imperceptibly  grew 
into  one,  and  acquired  new  vigour  by  tliis  coalition,  in- 
creased daily  in  reputation  and  influence,  and  were  adopted 
in  all  the  schools  of  learning.    It  is  true,  the  followers  of 
Ramus  made  violent  inroads,  in  several  places,  upon  the 
territories  of  these  combined  sects,  and  sometimes  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  success ;  but  their  hopes  were  tran- 
sitory ;  for  after  various  struggles  they  were  obliged  to  yield, 
and  were  at  length  entirely  banished  from  the  schools. 

r  Jo.  Herm.  ab  Elawich,  DefatU  Arulti.  in  Scholis  Protest.  §  xxL  p.  54.  Jo.  Georg. 
Walchius,  ffistoria  LogUa,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  §  tu.  t.  in  Parergit  AcmiemUis,  p.  6 1 3,  617. 
Otto  FM.  Schntt hr*  De  tfta  Ctojtroi,  \«b,  Vr,  «<*.  tt .  v.  \9. 
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xii.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus, 
who,  from  the  grand  principle  of  their  physical 
system,  were  called  fire  philosophers?  and  who  JIS,*^1" 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  subversion  of  p"10"!**"- 
the  peripatetic  philosophy  and  the  introduction  of  their 
own  reveries  into  the  public  schools.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century  the  Paracelsists  really  made  a  figure 
in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  their  sect  was 
patronised  and  supported  by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
several  great  men,  who  exerted  themselves,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  assiduity,  in  its  cause,  and  endeavoured, 
both  by  their  writings  and  their  transactions,  to  augment 
its  credit.  In  England  it  found  an  eminent  defender  in 
M.  Robert  Flood,  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  a  very  singular 

Senilis,'  who  illustrated,  or  at  least  attempted  to  illustrate, 
e  (philosophy  of  Paracelsus,  in  a  great  number  of  trea- 
tises, which,  even  in  our  times,  are  not  entirely  destitute 
of  readers  and  admirers.  The  same  philosophy  got  a  cer- 
tain footing  in  France,  had  several  votaries  in  that  king- 
dom, and  was  propagated  with  zeal  at  Paris,  by  a  person 
whose  name  was  Rivier,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
and  efforts  of  the  university  of  that  city.0  Its  cause  was 
industriously  promoted  in  Denmark  by  Severinus  ;w  in 
Germany  by  Kunrath,  an  eminent  physician  at  Dresden, 
who  died  in  the  year  1605  ;x  and  in  other  countries  by  a 
considerable  number  of  warm  votaries,  who  were  by  no 
means  unsuccessful  in  augmenting  its  reputation,  and 
multiplying  its  followers.  As  all  these  heralds  of  the  new 
philosophy  accompanied  their  instructions  with  a  striking 
air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  seemed,  in  propagating  their 

f  CZP*  i  This  fanatical  sect  of  philosophers  had  several  denominations.  They  wen 
called  Theosophists,  from  their  declaiming  against  human  reason  as  a  dangerous  and 
deceitful  guide,  and  their  representing  a  Divine  and  supernatural  illumination  ai  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  They  were  called  Philvsphi  per  ignem,  i.  c.  fire  philo- 
sophers, from  their  maintaining  that  the  intimate  essences  of  natural  things  were  only 
to  be  known  by  the  trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed  in  a  ch\mical  process.  They  were, 
lastly,  denominated  Paracclsist?,  from  the  eminent  physician  and  chymist  of  that  name, 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  that  extraordinary  sect. 

IO*  t  The  person  here  mentioned  by  Dr.  \Io«hcim  is  not  the  famous  Dominican 
monk  of  that  name,  who,  from  his  ardent  pursuit  of  mathematical  knnwlcdge,  was  called 
the  Seeker,  and  who,  from  his  passion  for  chymistry,  was  suspected  of  magic,  but  a 
famous  physician  born  in  the  year  1574,  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  and  very  remarkable  for  his 
attachment  to  the  alchymists.  See  Ant.  Wood,  Jllhtnar.  Oxoniens.  vol.  i.  p.  610,  and 
Hist,  tl  Antiq.  Acad.  Oxoniens.  lib.  ii.  p.  390.  P.  Gasscndi  Examen  PhUosoph.  Ft'.tddartft. 
torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  259. 

u  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  327,  ct  pa«sim 

w  Jo.  Molleri  Cimbria  LUcrata,  torn.  i.  p.  6?3. 

x  Jo.  Molleri,  ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  44tr. 
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strange  system,  to  propose  to  themselves  no  other  end  than 
the  advancement  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  concord  in  a  divided  church ;  a  motive,  in 
appearance,  so  generous  and  noble,  could  not  fail  to  pro* 
cure  them  friends  and  protectors*  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  several  persons, 
eminent  for  their  piety,  and  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  joined  themselves  ta 
this  sect.  Of  this  number  were  the  Lutheran  doctor^ 
Wigelius,  Arndius,  and  others,  who  were  led  into  the  snare 
by  their  ill-grounded  notions  of  human  reason,  and  who 
apprehended  that  controversy  and  argumentation  might 
lead  men  to  substitute  anew  the  pompous  and  intricate 
jargon  of  the  schools  in  the  place  of  solid  and  sincere 
piety. 

xiii.  Among  those  that  discovered  a  propensity  toward 
Thecimrovrrv  the  svstem  of  the  Paracelsists,  or  theosophists, 
l^irr.llhu  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Hofmann,  professor  of 
c  uM^guMu  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  who,  from 
the  year  159S,  had  declared  open  war  against  philosophy, 
and  who  continued  to  oppose  it  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
and  violence.  Laying  hold  of  some  particular  opinions  of 
Luther,  and  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  that  great 
man,  he  extravagantly  maintained  that  philosophy  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  religion ;  that  truth  was  divisible  into  two 
branches,  the  one  philosophical  and  the  other  theological; 
and  that  what  was  true  in  philosophy,  was  false  in  theology. 
These  absurd  and  pernicious  tenets  naturally  alarmed  the 
judicious  doctors  of  the  university,  and  excited  a  warm 
controversy  between  Hofmann  and  his  colleagues,  Owen 
Guntherus,  Cornelius  Martin,  John  Caselius,  and  Duncan 
Liddell ;  a  controversy  also  of  too  much  consequence  to 
be  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds,  and  which  accord- 
ingly was  carried  on  in  other  countries  with  the  same  fer- 
vour. The  tumults  it  excited  in  Germany  were  appeased 
by  the  interposition  of  Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  having  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this 
debate,  and  consulted  the  professors  of  the  academy  of 
Rostoc  on  that  subject,  commanded  Hofmann  to  retract 
publicly  the  invectives  he  had  thrown  out  against  philoso- 
phy in  his  writings  and  in  his  academical  lectures,  and  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  harmony  and 
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union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true  and  genuine  theo- 
logy/ 

xiv.  The  theological  system  that  now  prevails  in  the 
Lutheran  academies,  is  not  of  the  same  tenor  or  me^ne* 
spirit  with  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  iSKlEid 
of  the  reformation.    As  time  and  experience  are  ta,*ofad- 
necessary  to  bring  all  things  to  perfection,  so  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  church  changed  imperceptibly,  and  by 
degrees  its  original  form,  and  was  improved  and  perfected 
in  many  respects.     This  will  appear  both  evident  abd 
striking  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  doctrines  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
freewill,  predestination,  and  other  points,  and  who  com- 
pare the  Lutheran  systems  of  divinity  of  an  earlier  date  with 
those  that  have  been  composed  in  modern  times.  The  case 
could  not  well  be  otherwise.     The  glorious  defenders  of 
religious  liberty,  to  whom  we  owe  the  various  blessings  of 
the  reformation,  as  they  were  conducted  only  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  natural  sagacity,  whose  advances  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  are  gradual  and  progressive,  could 
not  at  once  behold  the  truth  in  all  its  lustre,  and  in  all  its 
extent,  but,  as  usually  happens  to  persons  that  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  their  ap- 
proaches toward  knowledge  were  but  slow,  and  their 
views  of  things  but  imperfect.      The  Lutherans  were 
greatly  assisted  both  in  correcting  and  illustrating  the  arti- 
cles of  their  faith,  partly  by  the  controversies  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  with  the  Roman  catholic  doctors,  and 
the  disciples  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
testine divisions  that  reigned  spnong  themselves,  of  which 
an  account  shall  be  given  in  this  chapter.     They  have 
been  absurdly  reproached,  on  account  of  this  variation  in 
their  doctrine,  by  Bossuet  and  other  papal  writers,  who 
did  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church 
never  pretended  to  divine  inspiration  ;    and  that  it  is  by 
discovering  first  the  errors  of  others,  that  the  wise  gene- 
rally prepare  them  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

xv.  The  first  and  principal  object  that  drew  the  attention 
and  employed  the  industry  of  the  reformers,  was 
the  exposition   and    illustration   of   the    sacred  Je^Sae- 
writings,  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  0,ogJ* 

y  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  this  controversy,  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
writings  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  the  Life  of  Qwtu  G\uv'C&ttvu>Nta^ 
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Lutheran  church,  contain  all  the  treasures  of  celestial  wis- 
dom ;  all  things  that  relate  to  faith  and  practice.  Hence 
it  happened  that  the  number  of  commentators  and  exposi- 
tors among  the  Lutherans  was  equal  to  that  of  the  eminent 
and  learned  doctors  that  adorned  that  communion.  At 
the  head  of  them  all,  Luther  and  Melancthon  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  placed ;  the  former,  on  account  of  the  sagacity 
and  learning  discovered  in  his  explications  of  several  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  learned  labours  of  that  kind 
which  are  abundantly  known.  A  second  class  of  exposi- 
tors of  the  same  communion,  obtained  also  great  applause 
in  the  learned  world,  by  their  successful  application  to  the 
study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which  we  may  rank  Mat- 
thias Flacius,  whose  Glossary  and  Key  to  the  Sacred 
Writings*  is  extremely  useful  in  unfolding  the  mining  of 
the  inspired  penmen ;  John  Bugenhagius,  Justus  Jonus, 
Andrew  Osiander,  and  Martin  Chemnitz,  whose  Harmo- 
nies of  the  Evangelists  are  not  void  of  merit.  To  these 
we  may  add  Victor  Strigelius  and  Joachim  Camerarius,  of 
whom  the  latter,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, expounds  the  Scriptures  in  a  grammatical  and  cri- 
tical manner  only ;  and  laying  aside  all  debated  points  of 
doctrine  and  religious  controversy,  unfolds  the  sense  of 
each  term,  and  the  spirit  of  each  phrase,  by  the  rules  of 
criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  languages,  in  which 
he  was  a  very  uncommon  proficient. 

xvi.  All  these  expositors  and  commentators  abandoned 
Tbe  r«<p«-  the  method  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  who,  neglect- 
!h7£^of  ing  the  plain  and  evident  purport  of  the  words 
iMcrrreim.  Qf  Scripture,  were  perpetually  torturing  their  ima- 
ginations, in  order  to  find  out  a  mysterious  sense  in  each 
word  or  sentence,  or  were  hunting  after  insipid  allusions 
and  chimerical  applications  of  Scnpture  passages,  to  ob- 
jects which  never  entered  into  the  views  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  the  contrary,  their  principal  zeal  and  indus- 
try were  employed  in  investigating  the  natural  force  and 
signification  of  each  expression,  m  consequence  of  that 

is  inserted  by  MoUertu ,  in  his  Cimkria  UUnda,  torn.  i.  p.  885.    See  alio  Je.  Hera.  at 
Klswich,  De  fitit  JrUtottHs  in  Sckotu  Protestant  §  xxtu.  p.  76.    And  a  German  wo*, 
rntitled  Gottcr.  Arnold,  Kirchtn  und  Kitzcr  Historic  p.  947. 
7  The  Latin  titles  tie  GMow  Scripture  Stcra,  tad  CUcu  SeKpCurai  S*cr*. 
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golden  rule  of  interpretation  inculcated  by  Luther,  "  That 
there  is  no  more  than  one  sense  annexed  to  the  words  of 
Scripture  throughout  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament."*  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  examples  exhibited  by  these  judicious  expositors  were 
far  from  being  universally  followed.  Many  labouring  under 
the  old  and  inveterate  disease  of  an  irregular  fancy  and  a 
scanty  judgment,  were  still  seeking  for  hidden  significa- 
tions and  double  meanings  in  the  expressions  of  Holy 
Writ.  They  were  perpetually  busied  in  twisting  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  into  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  life,  sufferings,  and  transactions  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  were  over  sagacious  in  finding  out,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches,  the  types  and 
figures  of  the  events  that  have  happened  in  modern,  and 
that  may  yet  happen  in  future  times.  In  all  this  they  dis- 
covered more  imagination  than  judgment ;  more  wit  than 
wisdom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  expositors  of  this  age 
may  be  divided,  methinks,  with  propriety  enough,  into  two 
classes,  with  Luther  at  the  head  or  the  one,  and  Melanc* ' 
thon  presiding  in  the  other.  Some  commentators  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  plain  and  fami- 
liar explication  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  applied  its  deci- 
sions to  the  fixing  of  controverted  points,  and  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  Others 
discovered  a  greater  propensity  to  the  method  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  first  divided  the  discourses  of  the  sacred  writers 
into  several  parts,  explained  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  and  afterward  proceeded  to  a  more  strict  and 
almost  a  literal  exposition  of  each  part,  taken  separately, 
applying  the  result,  as  rarely  as  was  possible,  to  points  of 
doctrine,  or  matters  of  controversv. 

xvir.  Complete  systems  of  theoWy  were  far  from  being 
numerous  in  this  century.  Mclanctnon,  the  most  evening 
eminent  of  all  the  Lutheran  doctors,  collected  and  l^io^o? 
digested  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  he  so  ^lm^ 
eminently  adorned,  into  a  body  of  divinity,  under  church' 
the  vague  title  of  Loci  Communes,  i.  e.  A  Commonplace 
Book  of  Theology.  This  compilation,  which  was  after- 
ward, at  different  times,  reviewed,  corrected,  and  enlarged 
by  its  author,  was  in  such  high  repute  during  this  century, 

FC~p&  This  gUdtn  rult  lull  be  found  often  defective  and  false,  unless  several  prophet- 
iral,  parabolical,  *ad  Bfcurative  expressions  be  excepted  in  itsaflpYiCfctioit. 

vol.  m,  29 
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and  even  in  succeeding  times,  that  it  was  considered  as  a 
universal  model  of  doctrine  for  all  those,  who  either  in- 
structed the  people  by  their  public  discourses,  or  promoted 
the  knowledge  of  religion  by  their  writings.h  The  tide 
prefixed  to  this  performance  indicates  sufficiently  the  me- 
thod, or  rather  the  irregularity  that  reigns  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  materials ;  and  shows  that  it  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  Melancthon  to  place  the  various  truths  of  religion 
in  that  systematical  concatenation,  and  that  scientific  order 
and  connexion,  that  are  observed  by  the  philosophers  in 
their  demonstrations  and  discourses,  but  to  propose  them 
with  freedom  and  simplicity,  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  view.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  editions  of  the  book 
under  consideration,  the  method  observed  both  in  deline- 
ating and  illustrating  these  important  truths,  is  extremely 
plain,  and  is  neither  loaded  with  the  terms,  the  definitions, 
nor  the  distinctions,  that  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  phi- 
losophers. Thus  did  the  Lutheran  doctors,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  rising  church,  renounce  and  avoid,  in  imitation 
'  of  the  great  reformer,  whose  name  they  bear,  all  the  ab- 
struse reasoning  and  subtile  discussions  of  the  scholastic 
doctors.  But  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries,  and  their 
perpetual  debates  with  the  artful  champions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  engaged  them  by  degrees,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  to  change  their  language  and  their  methods  of 
reasoning;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  simplicity  that 
had  reigned  in  their  theological  systems,  and  in  their  man- 
ner of  explaining  the  truths  of  religion,  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared. Even  Melancthon  himself  fell  imperceptibly 
into  the  new  method,  or  rather  into  the  old  method  revived, 
and  enlarged  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  Loci  Commune &> 
by  the  aadition  of  several  philosophical  illustrations,  de- 
signed to  expose  the  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  Roman 
catholic  doctors.  As  yet,  however,  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losophy were  but  sparingly  used,  and  the  unintelligible  jar- 
gon of  the  schoolmen  was  kept  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
seldom  borrowed.  But  when  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran 
church  were  removed  by  death,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  with  redoubled  animosity, 
armed  with  the  intricate  and  perplexing  dialectic  of  the 
schools ;  then  indeed  the  scene  changed,  and  theology  as- 

b  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddcu?  Itogoge  ad  Theologian,  lib.  ii.   cap.  i.  sect.  xiii.  torn.  i.  p. 
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s  tuned  another  aspect.  The  stratagem  employed  by  the 
Jusuits  corrupted  our  doctors,  induced  them  to  revive  that 
intricate  and  abstruse  manner  of  defending  and  illustrating 
Ikious  truth  that  Luther  and  his  associates  had  rejected, 
idto  introduce,  into  the  plain  and  artless  paths  of  theolo- 
yf  all  the  thorns  and  thistles,  all  the  dark  and  devious  la- 
>vrinths  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  This  unhappy 
change  was  deeply  lamented  by  several  divines  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  learning  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  that  amia- 
ble simplicity  that  is  the  attendant  on  divine  truth ;  but  they 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  professors,  in  the  different  uni- 
versities, to  sacrifice  the  jargon  of  the  schools  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  nor  to  return  to  the  plain,  serious, 
and  unaffected  method  of  teaching  theology  that  had  been 
introduced  by  Luther.  These  obstinate  doctors  pleaded 
necessity  in  behalf  of  their  scholastic  divinity,  and  looked 
Upon  this  pretended  necessity  as  superior  to  all  authori- 
ties, and  all  examples,  however  respectable. 

xviii.  Those  who  are  sensible  of  the  intimate  connexion 
that  there  is  between  faith  and  practice,  between  n*  *uta  «r 
the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  will  easily  per-  l^V, 
Ceive  the  necessity  that  there  was  of  reforming  the  LtttberM* 
corrupt  morality,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  the  same 
.  persons,  who  had  spirit  enough  to  do  the  one,  should 
think  themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  other.  This 
they  accordingly  attempted,  and  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  success ;  for  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
that  there  is  more  genuine  piety  and  more  excellent  rules 
of  conduct  in  the  few  practical  productions  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Weller,  and  Rivius,  to  mention  no  more, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  volumes  of  all 
the  ancient  casuists  and  moralizers,'  as  they  are  called  in 
the  barbarous  language  of  these  remote  periods.  It  is 
not  however  meant  even  to  insinuate,  that  the  notions  of 
these  great  men  concerning  the  important  science  of  mo- 
rality were  either  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive.  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  various  debates  that 
were  carried  on  during  this  century,  concerning  the  du- 
ties and  obligations  of  Christians,  and  from  the  answers 
that  were  given  by  famous  casuists  to  persons  perplexed 

FCP  c  The  mortl  writers  of  this  century  were  called  maraU$antet9  a  barbarooi  term* 
of  which  the  English  word  moralizers  bears  some  resemblance. 
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with  religious  seruples,  that  the  true  principles  of  morali- 
ty were  not  as  yet  fixed  with  perspicuity  and  precision, 
the  agreement  or  difference  between  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  sufficiently  examined  and 
determined,  nor  the  proper  distinctions  made  between 
those  parts  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  are  agreea- 
ble to  right  reason,  and  those  that  are  beyond  its  reach 
and  comprehension.    Had  not  the  number  of  adversaries, 
vith  whom  the  Lutheran  doctors  were  obliged  to  contend, 
given  them  perpetual  employment  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, and  robbed  them  of  that  precious  leisure  which  they 
might  have  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  real  piety 
and  virtue,  they  would  certainly  have  been  free  from  the 
defects  now  mentioned,  and  would  perhaps  have  equalled 
the  best  moral  writers  of  modern  times.    This  considera- 
tion will  also  diminish  our  wonder  at  a  circumstance,  which 
otherwise  might  seem  surprising,  that  none  of  the  fa- 
mous Lutheran  doctors  attempted  to  give  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  morality.    Melancthon  himself,  whose  exquisite 
judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  reducing 
into  a  compendious  system  the  elements  of  every  science, 
never  seems  to  have  thought  of  treating  morals  in  this  man- 
ner; but  has  inserted,  on  the  contrary,  all  his  practical  rales 
and  instructions  under  the  theological  articles  that  relate 
to  the  law,  sin,  freewill,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
xix.  All  the  divines  of  this  century  were  educated  in 
the  school  of  controversy,  and  so  trained  up  to 
™"lce?bi    spiritual  war,  that  an  eminent  theologian,  and  a 
"•"k^-        bold.and  vehement  disputant,  were  considered  as 
synonymous  terms.     It  could  scarcely  indeed  be  other- 
wise, in  an  a^e  when  foreign  quarrels  and  intestine  divi- 
sions of  a  religious  nature  threw  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  state  of  agitation,  and  obliged  the  doctors  of 
the  contending  churches  to  be  perpetually  in  action,  or  at 
least  in  a  posture  of  defence.    These  champions  of  the 
reformation  were  not  however  all  animated  with  the  sane 
spirit,  nor  did  they  attack  and  defend  with  the  same  arms. 
Such  of  them  as  were  contemporary  with  Luther,  or  lived 
near  his  time,  were  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
reasoning,  and  attacked  their  adversaries  with  no  other 
arguments  than  those  which  they  drew  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  inspired  writers,  and  the  decisions  of  the  an- 
cient fathers.    Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  century 
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method  was  considerably  changed,  and  we  see  those  doc- 
tors, who  were  its  chief  ornaments,  reinforcing  their  cause 
witli  the  succours  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  thus 
losing,  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  evidence,  what  they 
gained  in  point  of  subtilty  and  imagined  science.    It  is 
true,  as  has  been  already  observed  more  than  once,  that 
they  were  too  naturally,  though  inconsiderately,  led  to 
adopt  this  method  of  disputing  by  the  example  of  their 
adversaries,  the  Roman  catholics.      The  latter  having 
learned,  by  a  disagreeable  and  discouraging  experience, 
thait  their  cause  was  unable  to  support  that  plain  and  per- 
spicuous method  of  reasoning  that  is  the  proper  test  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  truth,  had  recourse  to  stratagem  when 
evidence  failed,  and  involved  both  their,  arguments  and 
their  opinions  in  the  dark  and  intricate  mazes  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy;  and  it  was  this  that  engaged  the  pro- 
test ant  doctors  to  change  their  weapons,  and  to  employ 
Methods  of  defence  unworthy  of  the  glorious  cause  in 
^hich  they  had  embarked. 

The  spirit  of  zeal  that  animated  the  Lutheran  divines 
"Was,  generally  speaking,  very*  far  from  being  tempered  by 
^  spirit  of  charity.  If  we  except  Melancthon,  in  whom  a 
predominant  mildness  and  sweetness  of  natural  temper 
triumphed  over  the  contagious  ferocity  of  the  times,  all  the 
disputants  of  this  century  discovered  too  much  bitterness 
and  animosity  in  their  transactions  and  in  their  writings. 
Luther  himself  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sanguine  tribe 
whom  he  far  surpassed  in  invectives  and  abuse,  treating 
his  adversaries  with  the  most  brutal  asperity,  and  sparing 
neither  rank  nor  condition,  however  elevated  or  respecta- 
ble they -might  be.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the 
criminal  nature  of  this  asperity  and  vehemence  will  be 
much  alleviated,  when  they  are  considered  in  one  point  of 
view  with  the  genius  of  these  barbarous  times,  and  the 
odious  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  virulent  enemies,  whom 
the  oppressed  reformers  were  called  to  encounter.  When 
the  impartial  inquirer  considers  the  abominable  calumnies 
that  were  lavished  on  the  authors  and  instruments  of  the 
reformation ;  when  he  reflects  upon  the  horrors  of  fire  and 
sword  employed,  by  bloodthirsty  and  bigoted  tyrants,  to 
extirpate  and  destroy  those  good  men  whom  they  wanted 
arguments  to  persuade  and  convince ;  will  not  his  heart 
burn  with  a  generous  indignation  ?  and  will  he  not  think  it 
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in  some  measure  just,  that  such  horrid  proceedings  should 
be  represented  in  their  proper  colours,  and  be  stigmatized 
by  such  expressions  as  are  suited  to  their  dement  ? 

c  Iu  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  internal  state  of 
peri^,  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  revolutiflgp  and 
2B£f  £"&  changes  that  have  happened  in  it,  with  their  true 
j»*oryj>f  ,t»  ^^1^  ancj  real  causes,  it  is-  necessary  to  consi- 
chorcb.  ^er  the  history  of  that  church  under  three  distinct 
periods.  The  first  of  these  extends  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  to  the  death  of  Luther,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1546.  The  second  takes  in  the 
space  of  time  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Luther  and 
that  of  Melancthon,  and  consequently  terminates  in  the 
year  1560;  while  the  remainder  of  the  century  is  compre- 
hended in  the  third  period. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

During  the  first  period,  all  things  were  transacted  in  the 
Lutheran  church  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  senti- 
ments, counsels,  and  orders  of  Luther.  This  eminent 
reformer,  whose  undaunted  resolution,  and  amazing  credit 
and  authority,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  most  arduous 
attempts,  easily  suppressed  the  commotions  and  dissensions 
that  arose  from  time  to  time  in  the  church,  and  did  not 
suffer  the  sects,  that  several  had  attempted  to  form  in  its 
bosom,  to  gather  strength,  or  to  arrive  at  any  considerable 
degree  of  consistence  and  maturity.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  during  the  life  of  that  great  man 
the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church  was  a  state  of 
tolerable  tranquillity  and  repose ;  and  all  such  as  attempted 
to  foment  divisions,  or  tot  introduce  any  essential  changes, 
were  either  speedily  reduced  to  silence,  or  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  new  community. 

xxi.  The  infancy  of  this  church  was  troubled  by  an  im- 
Dtbatn  br.  petuous  rabble  of  wrongheaded  fanatics,  who  in- 
IS*"^ lbu-  troduced  the  utmost  confusion  wherever  they  had 
S^^uhe  occasion  to  spread  their  pestilential  errors,  and 
^ihetot  who  pretended  that  they  had  received  a  divine 
pei^  inspiration,  authorizing  them  to  erect  a  new  king- 
dom of  Christ,  in  which  sin  and  corruption  were  to  have 
no  place.  The  leaders  of  this  turbulent  and  riotous  sect 
were   JVIunzer,  Storchius,  Stubner,  and  others,  partly 
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i,  and  partly  Germans,  who  kindled  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord and  rebellion  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  chiefly 
in  Germany,  and  excited  among  the  ignorant  multitude 
tumults  and  commotions,  which,  though  less  violent  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  were  nevertheless  formidable 
wherever  they  appeared/  The  history  of  this  seditious 
band  is  full  of  obscurity  and  confusion.  A  regular,  full, 
and  accurate  account  of  it  neither  has,  nor  could  well  be 
committed  to  writing ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  these  fanatics  were  a  motley  chaos  or  incon- 
sistences and  contradictions,  and,  on  the  other,  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  produced  few  writers  who  had  either 
the  leisure  or  the  capacity  to  observe  with  diligence,  or  to 
relate  with  accuracy,  commotions  and  tumults  of  this  ex- 
traordinary kind.  It  is  however  certain,  that  from  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  part  of  this  enthusiastical 
multitude,  those  seditious  armies  were  formed,  which 
kindled  in  Germany  the  war  of  the  peasants,  and  after- 
ward seized  upon  the  city  of  Munster,  involving  the  whole 
province  of  Westphalia  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities.  It 
is  also  well  knbwn,  that  the  better  part  of  this  motley 
tribe,  terrified  by  the  unhappy  and  deserved  fate  of  their 
unworthy  associates,  whom  they  saw  extirpated  and  mas- 
sacred with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  saved  them- 
selves from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and  at  length  embraced 
the  communion  of  those  who  are  called  Mennonites.  The 
zeal,  vigilance,  and  resolution  of  Luther  happily  prevented 
the  divisions,  which  the  odious  disciples  of  Munzer  at- 
tempted to  excite  in  the  church  he  had  founded,  and  pre- 
served the  giddy  and  credulous  multitude  from  their  seduc- 
tions. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vigour  and  fortitude  of  this  active  and  undaunted 
reformer,  the  Lutheran  church  would,  in  its  infancy,  have 
fallen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic  fury  of  these 
detestable  fanatics,1 

d  Jo.  Baptista  Ottius,  in  hi*  Annates  Anabaptist,  p.  S,  ha*  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  facta  relating  to  these  fanatical  commotion*,  which  are  alao  mentioned  by  all 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  reformation. 

ID  e  The  tumults  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  and  the  junction  of  the  better 
part  of  them  with  Mennon,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner,  sect.  i. 
chap.  ii.  §  xxi.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  origin,  doctrine,  and  progress  of  the  Men- 
nonites, see  the  ♦bird  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  third  section,  cent.  xrt. 

fCT*  f  The  danger  that  threatened  the  Lutheran  church  in  these  tumults  of  the 
fterman  Anabaptists,  was  so  much  the  greater  on  account  of  the  inclination,  which 
Munzer  and  Stoics:  discorered,  at  first,  for  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  the  fa- 
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xxii.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  the  kind  now  des- 
cribed, while  they  met  with  the  wannest  opposi- 
c.roiot*dt.  jjon  ft^  Luther,  found  on  the  contrary  in  Caro- 
lostadt, his  colleague,  such  a  credulous  attention  to  their 
seductions,  as  naturally  flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of 
his  patronage  and  favour.  This  divine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Francoma,  was  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  merit ; 
but  imprudence  and  precipitation  were  the  distinguished 
lines  of  his  warm  and  violent  character.  Of  these  he 
[ave  the  most  evident  marks,  in  the  year  1522,  when, 
luring  the  absence  of  Luther,  he  excited  no  small  tumult  at 
Wittemberg,  by  ordering  the  images  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
churches,  and  other  enterprises  of  a  rash  and  dangerous 
nature.1  Tins  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  sudden  return 
of  Luther,  whose  presence  and  exhortations  calmed  the 
troubled  spirits  of  the  people ;  and  here  must  we  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  Carolostadt 
For  the  latter  immediately  retired  from  Wittemberg  toOria- 
mund,  where  he  not  only  opposed  the  sentiments  of  La* 

ther  concerning  the  eucnanst,b  but  also  discovered,  in  se- 

* 

vourable  disposition,  which  Carolostadt  seemed,  for  some  time,  to  entertain  with  res- 
pect to  these  fanatics. 

ICP  g  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  from  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  Carolostadt  introduced  these  changes  merely  by  his  own  authority ;  but  this 
was  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  suppression  of  private  masses,  the  removal  of  images 
out  of  the  churches,  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy, 
which  arc  the  changes  hinted  at  by  our  historian  as  ra$h  and  perilous,  were  effected  by 
Carolostadt  in  conjunction  with  Bugenhagius,  Melancthon,  Jonas  Amsdorff,  and 
others,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  So  that  there 
is  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Luther's  displeasure  at 
these  changes,  was  their  being  introduced  in  his  absence ;  unless  we  suppose  that  he  had 
not  so  far  got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  superstition*,  as  to  be  sensible  of  th«  absurdity  and  of 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  use  of  images,  &c.  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  law 
that  imposed  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  warm- 
est approbation.  This  appears  from  the  following  expressions  in  his  letter  to  Amsdorff; 
"  Carolostadii  nuptias  mire  placent ;  novi  puellam  ;  comfortet  eum  Douiinus  in  booum 
cxemplum  mhibeiida*  et  minuend*  Papistice  libidinis."  He  confirmed  soon  afterward 
this  approbation  by  his  own  example. 

ICF*  h  This  difference  of  opinion  between  Carolostadt  and  Luther  concerning  the 
eucharist,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  violent  rupture  between  these  two  eminent  men, 
and  it  was  very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  latter.  For,  however  the  explication,  which 
the  former  gave  of  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  may  appear 
forced,  yet  the  sentiments  he  entertained  of  that  ordinance  as  a  commemoration  of 
Christ's  death,  and  not  as  a  celebration  of  his  bodily  presence,  in  consequence  of  a 
conmbstantiation  with  the  bread  and  wine,  are  infinitely  more  rational  than  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  which  is  loaded  with  some  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities  of  frsjnsishsfoaKa 
tion.  And  if  it  be  supposed  that  Carolostadt  strained  the  rule  of  interpretation  too 
far,  when  he  alleged,  that  Christ  pronounced  the  pronoun  fAis,  in  the  words  tku  k 
my  body,  pointing  to  his  body,  and  not  to  the  bread,  what  shall  we  think  of  Luther's  ex* 
plaining  the  nonsensical  doctrine  of  consubttantiaHon  by  the  si jiiljtude  of  a  red  hot  iron, 
in  which  two  elements  are  united,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  with  the  bread  in  the  eucha- 
rist ?    But  of  this  more  in  its  proper  place. 
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veral  instances,  a  fanatical  turn  of  mind.1  He  was  there- 
fore commanded  to  leave  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  which 
he  did  accordingly,  and  repaired  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  propagated  his  doctrines,  and  taught  with  success,  first 
at  Zurich,  and  afterward  at  Basil,  retaining  still  however 
as  long  as  he  lived,  a  favourable  disposition  toward  the 
sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  general  to  all  enthusiastic 
teachers  who  pretended  to  a  divine  inspiration/  Thus 
then  did  Luther,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  lay  this  new 
storm,  that  the  precipitation  of  Carolostadt  had  raised  in 
the  church. 

xxur.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Carolostadt,  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucha-  ***«<*- 
list  was  not  extinguished  by  his  exile  in  the  Lu-  fcWL 
theran  church.  It  was  revived,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  man 
of  much  the  same  turn  of  mind,  a  Silesian  Knight,  and 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Lignitz,  whose  name  was  Gas- 
par  Schwenckfeldt.  This  nobleman,  seconded  by  Valen- 
tine Grautwald,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  the  prince  now  mentioned,  took  notice  of  many 

icy  i  This  censure  is  with  too  much  truth  applicable  to  Caroloftadt.  Though  he 
did  not  adopt  the  impious  and  abominable  doctrines  of  Muuzcr  and  his  band,  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  permits  the  un instructed  reader  to  imagine,  by  mentioning,  in  general,  as  be- 
ing a  friend  to  these  fanatics,  yet  he  certainly  was  chargeable  with  some  extravagance*, 
that  were  observable  in  the  tenets  of  that  wrongheaded  tribe.  He  was  for  abolishing 
the  civil  law,  with  the  municipal  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  German  empire,  and  pro- 
posed substituting  the  law  of  Moses  in  their  place.  He  distinguished  himself  by  railing 
at  tho  academics,  declaiming  against  human  learning,  and  other  follies. 

•;  Great  wiu  to  madarss  nmrly  are  Allied." 

m 

Sec  Val.  Em.  Loscheri  Historia  motuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformat,  part  i.  cap.  i.  Dan. 
Gerdes,  Vita  Carolostadii,  in  Miscell.  Gronmgensnovis,  torn.  i. 

■l"j"  k  This  affirmation  of  Dr.  Mosheim  wants  much  to  be  modified.  In  the  original 
it  stands  thus  :  u  Dum  vixit  vero  anabaptistarum,  et  hoiniuum  divina  visa  jactantium 
partibu3 amicum  scsc  ostendit,"  i.  e.  "a*  long  as  he  lived,  he  showed  himself  a  friend 
to  the  Anabaptists,  and  other  enthusiasts,  who  pretended  to  divine  inspiration/'  But 
how  could  our  historian  assert  this  without  restriction,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Caro- 
lostadt, after  his  banishment  from  Saxony,  composed  a  treatise  against  enthusiasm  in 
general,  and  against  the  extravagant  tenets  and  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  anabap- 
tists in  particular  ?  Nay,  more  ;  this  treatise  was  addressed  to  Luther,  who  was  so  af- 
fected by  it,  that,  repenting  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  given  to  Carolostadt,  bo 
pleaded  his  cause,  and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission  for  him  to  return  into 
Saxony.  See  Gerdes,  Vita  Carolontadii  in  Miacell.  Gronbigens.  After  this  reconcilia- 
tion with  Luther,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which  breathes  the  most 
amiable  spirit  of  moderation  and  humility  ;  and  having  perused  the  writings  of  Zuingle, 
where  he  saw  bis  own  sentiments  on  that  subject  maintained  with  the  greatest  perspi- 
cuity and  force  of  evidence,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  Zurich,  and  from  thence  to 
liasil,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  offices  of,  pastor  and  professor  of  diviuity,  and 
where,  after  having  lived  in  the  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  he  died,  amidst  the.  warmest  effusions  of  piety  and  resignation,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1541.  All  this  is  testified  solemnly  in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  piou * 
<Jryn»us  of  Basil,  to  Pitiscux,  chaplain  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  shows  how  little 
rrnlit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  the  ignorant  Morcri,  or  to  tho  insinuation  * 
of  the  insidious  Btnfeut't. 

VOL.  III.  tf.0 
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things,  which  he  looked  upon  as  erroneous  and  defective, 
in  the  opinions  and  rites  established  by  Luther ;  and,  had' 
not  the  fatter  been  extremely  vigilant,  as  well  as  vigorously 
supported  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  would  undoubtedly 
have  brought  about  a  considerable  schism  in  the  church. 
Every  circumstance  in  Schwenckfeldf  s  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance was  adapted  to  give  him  credit  and  influence. 
His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  life,  in  all  respects,  exem- 
plary. His  exhortations  in  favour  of  true  and  solid  piety 
were  warm  and  persuasive,  and  his  principal  zeal  was  em- 
ployed in  promoting  it  among  the  people.  By  this  means 
lie  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  learned  and 
pious  men,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches, 
who  favoured  his  sentiments,  and  undertook  to  defend  him 
against  all  his  adversaries.1  Notwithstanding  all  this  he 
was  banished  by  his  sovereign,  both  from  the  court  and 
from  his  country,  in  the  year  1528,  only  because  Ziringle 
had  approved  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  eucharist,and 
declared  that  they  did  not  differ  essentially  from  his  own. 
From  that  time  the  persecuted  knight  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  under  various  turns  of  fortune,  until  death  put  an 
end  to  his  trials,  in  the  year  1561. m  He  had  founded  a 
small  congregation  in  Silesia,  which  were  persecuted  and 
ejected  in  our  times  by  the  popish  possessors  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  have  been  restored  to  their  former  habitations 
and  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  since  the  year  1742,  by 
'  the  present  king  of  Prussia." 

xxiv.  The  upright  intentions  of  Schwenckfeldt,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  deserve, 
SmSS&tblo  doubt,  the  highest  commendation;  but  the 
*Wt*  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  his  prudence  and 
judgment.  The  good  man  had  a  natural  propensity  to- 
ward fanaticism,  and  fondly  imagined  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  divine  commission  to  propagate  his  opinions.  He 
differed  from  Luther,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  reforma* 

1  See  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Cenluria  I.  Epistdar.  a  Rcformaloribus  HeheUcis  Snifter. 
lt>9,  175,  225.     Museum  Helvetic,  torn.  iv.  p.  445. 

in  Jo.  Wgaiidi  Schwenctytldianismut,  Lips.  1536,  in  4to.  Conr.  SchluMelbum  Csis- 
1o$i  Hartticor.  Jib.  x.  published  nt  Franckfort  in  the  year  1599,  in  8to.  The  most  accu- 
rate accounts  of  thin  nobleman  hare  been  given  by  Chr.  Aug.  Salig,  in  his  ffi$Ur.  JtogutL 
Confession'!*,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xl  p.  951,  and  by  Godf.  Arnold,  in  a  German  work,  entitled 
Kirchcn  unJ  Kelztr  Htstorie,  p.  720,  both  which  authors  have  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Son  we  nek  fe  Id  t. 

it  See  an  account  of  Schwenckfeldi's  Confession  of  Faith,  in  Jo.  Chr.  Kochcri  **Uo- 

t'hr.:  i  wVitc  SumMicr,  p.  437. 
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tion*  in  three  points,  which  it  is  proper  to  select  from 
others  of  less  consequence ;  the  first  of  these  points  related 
to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  eucharist.  Schwenckfeldt 
inverted  the  following  words  of  Christ;  "This  is  my 
body,*  and  insisted  on  their  being  thus  understood  ;  My 
body  is  this,  i.  e.  "  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  ana 
consumed  ;  a  true  and  real  food  which  nourisheth,  satis- 
fieth,  and  delighteth  the  soul.  My  blood  is  this,  that  is, 
such  in  its  effects  as  the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  re- 
fresheth  the  heart"  The  poor  man  imagined  that  this 
wonderful  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  hea- 
ven ;  which  circumstance  alone  is  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion of  his  folly. 

The  second  point  in  which  he  differed  from  Luther,  was 
in  his  hypothesis  relating  to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word. 
He  .denied,  for  example,  that  the  external  word,  which  is 
committed  to  writing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  endow- 
ed with  the  power  of  healing,  illuminating,  and  renewing 
the  mind ;  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word, 
which,  according  to  his  notion,  was  Christ  himself.  His 
discourses  however  concerning  this  internal  word,  were, 
as  usually  happens  to  persons  of  his  turn,  so  full  of  con- 
fusion, obscurity,  and  contradiction,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  out  what  his  doctrine  really  was,  and  whether  or  not 
it  resembled  that  of  the  mystics  and  quakers,  oc  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  different  source. 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
formed  the  third  subject  of  debate  between  him  and  the 
Lutherans.  He  would  not  allow  Christ's  human  nature, 
in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creature,  or  a  created 
substance,  as  such  denomination  appeared  to  him  infinite- 
ly below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it  is  in  that  glorious 
state,  with  the  divine  essence.  This  notion  of  Schwenck- 
feldt bears  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches,  which  however  he  professed  to  reject ;  and  in  his 
turn  accused  those  of  Nestorianism,  who  gave  the  deno- 
mination of  a  creature  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

xxv.  An  intemperate  zeal,  by  straining  too  far  certain 
truths,  turns  them  into  falsehood,  or  at  least  often  Th9  An(ju0. 
renders  them  the  occasion  of  the  most  pernicious  "*"' 
abuses.  A  striking  instance  of  this  happened  during  the 
ministry  of  Luther.  For,  while  he  was  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  imprinting  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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that  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  represents  Christ's  me- 
rits as  the  source  of  man's  salvation,  and  while  he  was 
eagerly  employed  in  censuring  and  .refuting  the  popish 
doctors,  who  mixed  the  law  and  gospel  together,  and  re- 
presented eternal  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  legal  obedience, 
a  fanatic  arose,  who  aoused  his  doctrine  by  overstraining 
it,  and  thus  opened  a  field  for  the  most  dangerous  errors. 
This  new  teacher  was  John  Agricola,  a  native  of  Aisleben, 
and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  though 
chargeable  with  Vanity,  presumption,  and  artifice.  He  first 
began  to  make  a  noise  m  the  year  1538,  when  from  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  now  mentioned,  he  took  occasion  to 
declaim  against  the  law,  maintaining  that  it  was  neither  fit 
to  be  proposed  to  the  people  as  a  rule  of  manners,  nor  to 
be  used  in  the  church  as  a  mean  of  instruction  ;  and  that 
file  gospel  alone  was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained  both 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  schools  of  learning.     The  fol- 
lowers of  Agricola  were  called  antinomiaiis,  1.  e.  enemies 
of  the  law.  But  the  fortitude,  vigilance,  and  credit  of  Lu- 
ther suppressed  this  sect  in  its  very  infancy ;  and  Agricola, 
intimidated  by  the  opposition  of  such  a  respectable  adver- 
sary, acknowledged  and  renounced  his  pernicious  system. 
But  this  recantation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sincere ; 
since  it  is  said  that  when  his  fears  were  dispelled  by  the 
death  of  Luther,  he  returned  to  his  errors,  and  gained  pro- 
selytes to  his  extravagant  doctrine.0 
xxvi.  The  tenets  of the  antinomians,  if  their  adversaries 
are  to  be  believed,  were  of  the  most  noxious  na- 
DT^T  *ure  aQd  tendency ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  have 
c»n»D«i.     taught  the  loosest  and  most  dissolute  doctrine  in 
point  of  morals,  and  to  have  maintained,  that  it  was  allow- 
able to  follow  the  impulse  of  every  passion,  and  to  trans- 
gress, without  reluctance,  the  divine  law,  provided  the 
transgressor  laid  hold  on  Christ,  and  embraced  his  merits 
by  a  lively  faith.     Such  at  least  is  the  representation  that 
is  jrenerally  given  of  their  doctrine ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
received  with  too  much  credulity.    For  whoever  looks 
into  this  matter  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  soon 
be  persuaded,  that  such  an  absurd  and  impious  doctrine 
is  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Agricola,  and  that  the 

o  Sec  Caxpar.  Sagittarius  Itdroduct.  ad  ffistor.  EceUsia.it.  torn.  i.  p.  838.  Bayle  Dk- 
fronnrnrt,  torn.  ii.  at  tbe  art  irk  Islehius.  Conr.  Scblu?sHburgii  Catalog.  Hard.  lib.  it. 
ft.  Armrtd.  ATrttai  tend  Selzn  Hhtorie,  p.  813. 
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principal  fault  of  this  presumptuous  man  lay  in  some  harsh 
and  inaccurate  expressions,  that  were  susceptible  of  dan- 

Serous  and  pernicious  interpretations.  By  the  term  law, 
e  understood  the  ten  commandments,  promulgated  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  he  considered  this  law  as 
enacted  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Christians.  He  explain- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  the  term  gospel,  which  he  considered 
as  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  law,  in  its  true  and  ex- 
tensive sense,  as  comprehending  not  only  the  doctrine  of 
the  merits  of  Christ  rendered  salutary  by. faith,  but  also  the 
sublime  precepts  of  holiness  and  virtue,  delivered  by  the 
divine  Saviour  as  rules  of  obedience.  If  therefore  we  fol- 
Jow  the  intention  of  Agricola,  without  interpreting,  in  a 
rigorous  manner,  the  uncouth  phrases  and  improper  ex- 

Eressions  he  so  frequently  and  so  injudiciously  employed, 
is  doctrine  will  plainly  amount  to  this  :  "  That  the  ten 
commandments,  published  during  the  ministry  of  Moses, 
were  chiefly  designed  for  the  Jews,  and  on  that  account 
might  be  lawfully  neglected  and  laid  aside  by  Christians; 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  explain  with  perspicuity,  and 
to  enforce  with  zeal,  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  both  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  the  obligations  of  repent- 
ance and  virtue."  The  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  this 
century  are  chargeable  with  a  want  of  precision  and  consis- 
tency hi  expressing  their  sentiments  ;  nence  their  real  sen- 
timents have  been  misunderstood,  and  opinions  have  been 
imputed  to  them  which  they  never  entertained. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

xxvu.  After  the  death  of  Luther,  which  happened  hi 
the  year  1546,  Philip  Melancthon  was  placed  at  ,t,M1^that 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  doctors.  The  merit,  ;,?;:rSne 
genius,  and  talents  of  this  new  chief  were,  un-  KTiffran tlic 
doubtedly,  great  and  illustrious  ;  though  it  must,  ZZC*£? 
at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that  he  was  inferior  t*?\™\  u»i 
to  Luther  in  many  respects,  and  more  especially  l>nHanc" 
in  courage,  steadfastness,  and  personal  authority. 

UT  p  It  would  certainly  l>e  very  difficult  (o  point  out  the  many  respects  in  which  Dr. 
Moftbcim  affirms  that  Luther  was  superior  to  Melancthon.     For  if  the  single  article  of 
courage  and  firmness  of  mind  be  excepted,  1  know  no  other  respect  in  which  Melancthon 
is  not  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  Luther.     He  wils  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and 
virtue,  and  much  his  superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness,  and  humanity. 


•*. 
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His  natural  temper  was  soft  and  flexible  ;  his  love  of  peace 
almost  excessive  ;  and  his  apprehensions  of  the  displeasure 
and  resentment  of  men  in  power  were  such  as  betrayed  a 
pusillanimous  spirit.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse, 
and  was  absolutely  incapable  of  employing  the  force  of 
threatenings,  or  the  restraints  of  fear  to  suppress  the  effort* 
of  religious  faction,  to  keep  within  due  bounds  die  irregu- 
lar love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  to  secure  to  the  church 
the  obedience  of  .its  members.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  Melancthon's  sentiments,  on  some  points  of  no  incon- 
siderable moment,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Luther ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  theprior 
cipal  subjects .  on  which  they  adopted  different  ways  of 
thinking. 

In  the  first  place  Melancthon  was  of  opinion,  that  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  concord,  many  things  might  be  con- 
nived at  and  tolerated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  Lu- 
ther considered  as  absolutely  insupportable.  The  forma: 
carried  so  far  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  as  to 
discover  no  reluctance  against  retaining  the  ancient  fonn 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  submitting  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  certain  conditions,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  as  might  be  without  prejudice  to  the  obli- 
gation and  authority  of  all  those  truths  that  are  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

A  second  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  sentiments  between 
these  two  great  men  was  furnished  by  the  tenets  which 
Luther  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Such  were  his  ideas  concerning  faith, 
as  the  only  cause  of  salvation,  concerning  the  necessity  of 
good  works  to  our  final  happiness,  and  man's  natural  inca- 
pacity of  promoting  his  own  conversion.  In  avoiding  the . 
corrupt  notions  which  were  embraced  by  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic doctors  on  these  important  points  of  theology,  Lu- 
ther seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  Melancthon,  to  lean  too 
much  toward  the  opposite  extremes  Hence  the  latter 
inclined  to  think  that  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of 

Ij  q  It  is  certain,  that  Luther  carried  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  to  such  an 
excessive  length,  as  seemed,  though  pcrjiap*  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  derogate  not 
only  from  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  even  from  their  obligation  and  importance 
He  would  not  allow  them  to  be  considered  either  as  the  conditions  or  means  of  ffalratMOi 
nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it. 
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his  colleague  required  to  be  somewhat  mitigated,  lest  they 
should  give  a  handle  to  dangerous  abuses,  and  be  per- 
verted to  the  propagation  of  pernicious  errors. 

It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  though  Melancthon 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  eucha- 
rist/ yet  he  did  not  consider  their  controversy  with  the  di- 
vines of  Switzerland  on  that  subject,  as  a  matter  of  sufficient 
moment  to  occasion  a  breach  of  church  communion  and 
fraternal  concord  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
thought  that  this  happy  concord  might  be  easily  preserved, 
by.  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  and  Christ's 
presence  in  that  ordinance,  in  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  which  the  two  churches  might  explain  according  to 
their  respective  systems. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  which  though 
he  did  not  entirely  conceal  during  the  life  of  Luther,  he 
delivered  nevertheless  with  great  circumspection  and  mo- 
desty, yielding  always  to  the  authority  of  his  colleague,  for 
whom  he  had  a  sincere  friendship,  and  of  whom  also  he 
stood  in  awe.  But  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Luther 
closed,  than  he  inculcated  with  the  greatest  plainness  and 
freedom,  what  he  had  before  only  hinted  at  with  thnorous- 
ness  and  caution.  The  eminent  rank  Melancthon  held 
among  the  Lutheran  doctors  rendered  this  bold  manner  of 
proceeding  extremely  disagreeable  to  many.  II  is  doctrine 
accordingly  was  censured  and  opposed ;  and  thus  the 
church  was  deprived  of  the  tranquillity  it  had  enjoyed 
under  Luther,  and  exhibited  an  unhappy  scene  of  animo- 
sity, contention,  and  discord. 

xxvin.  The  rise  of  these  unhappy  divisions  must  be 
dated  from  the  year  1548,  when  Charles  V.  at-  Tlil  :uUr!l liri,. 

CT  r   It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr.  Mosheim  affirming  that  Melancthon 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Lather  in  relation  to  the  eucharist,  when  the  contrary  is 
well  known.     It  is  true,  in  the  writings  of  Melancthon,  which  were  published  before  the 
year  1529,  or  1530,  there  are  passages,  which  show  that  he  hid  not  as  yet,  thoroughly 
examined  the  controversy  relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.    It 
is  also  true,  that  during  the  disputes  carried  on  between  WoHtphal  and  Calvin,  afier  the. 
death  of  Luther,  concerning  the  real  presence,  he  did  not  declare  himself  in  an  open 
manner  for  either  side,  which,  however,  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  his  leaning  to  that 
of  Calvin,  but  expressed  bis  sorrow  at  these  division?*,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity  by 
which  they  were  inflamed.     But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  letters  of  Me- 
lancthon to  Calvin  upon  this  subject,  or  those  extracts  of  them  that  are  collected  by 
Hospinian,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Historia  Sacrzmvnlarif,  p.  428,  will  be  persuaded 
that  be  looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  not  only  as  erroneous,  but  even 
a <  idolatrous ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  inflaming  the  present  divisions,  and  of  nof 
being:  seconded,  prevented  him  from  declaring  his  sentiments  operry.     S?-j  Mso  /)''•*• 
lionmtir:  i/c  Bayle,  art.  Mclanvtlion,  note  I. 
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SZulgg'  tempted  to  impose  upon  the  Germans  the  famous 
SSSiXS^  edict,  called  the  interim.  Maurice,  the  new  elec- 
fermt  uiurr.    tor  0f  Saxony^  desirous  to  Enow  how  far  such 

an  edict  ought  to  be  respected  in  his  dominions,  assembled 
the  doctors  of  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  and  proposed  this  nice  and  critical  subject  to 
their  serious  examination.     Upon  this  occasion  Melanc- 
thon,  complying  with  the  suggestions  of  that  lenity  and 
moderation  that  were  the  great  and  leading  principles  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  and  actions,  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  that,  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  com- 
pliance was  due  to  the  imperial  edicts/   But  in  the  class 
of  matters  indifferent,  this  great  man  and  his  associates 
placed  many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Lutlier,  and  could  not,  of  consequence,  be 
considered  as  indifferent  by  his  true  disciples.1    For  he 
regarded  as  such,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone ; 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  eternal  salvation ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacraments ;  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  pope 
and  the  bishops ;  extreme  unction  ;  the  observation  or  cer- 
tain religious  festivals,  and  several  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies.    Hence  arose  that  violent  scene  of  contention 
and  discord  that  was  commonly  called  the  adiaphoristic* 
controversy,  which  divided  the  church  during  many  years, 
and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation.    Tiie  defenders  of  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
Lutheranism,  with  Flacius  at  their  head,  attacked  with  in- 
credible bitterness  and  fury  the  doctors  of  Wittemberg  and 
Leipsic,  and  particularly  Melancthon,  by  whose  counsel 
and  influence  every  thing  relating  to  the  interim  had  been 
conducted,  and  accused  them  of  apostacy  from  the  true 
religion.     Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  seconded  by 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  justified  his  conduct 

s  The  piece  in  which  Melancthon  and  his  associates  delivered  their  sentiments  rela- 
ting to  things  indifferent,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  German  language.  Das  Leipngcr  in- 
terim, and  was  republished  at  Leipsic  in  17*21,  by  Bickius,  in  a  work,  entitled  Ifcttfrey- 
faeht  Interim. 

'I  r  t  If  they  only  are  the  true  disciples  of  Luther  who  submit  to  his  judgment,  and 
adopt  his  sentiments  iu  theological  matter*,  many  doctors  of  that  communion,  and  our 
historian  among  the  rest,  must  certainly  be  supposed  to  have  forfeited  that  title,  as  wiB 
abundantly  appear  hereafter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Melancthon  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
justified  in  placing  in  the  ciass  of  things  indifferent  the  doctrines  relating  to  faith  and  good 
work*,  which  are  the  fundamental  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  if  I  may  use 
fuch  an  expression,  the  very  hinges  on  which  the  gospel  turns. 

\£j*  u  Tu  is  controversy  was  called  adiapkoristic ;  and  Melancthon  and  his  followers 
atHaphorists,  from  the  Greek  work  «/i*e:{:;,  which  signifies  indifferent. 
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with  the  utmost  spirit  and  vigour.*  In  this  unlucky  debate 
the  two  following  questions  were  principally  discussed ; 
first,  Whether  the  matter  that  seemed  indifferent  to  Me- 
lancthon  were  so  in  reality.  This  his  adversaries  obsti- 
nately denied/  Secondly,  Whether,  in  things  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  religion  are 
not  essentially  concerned,  it  be  lawful  to  yield  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth. 

xxix.  This  debate  concerning  things  indifferent  became 
as  might  well  have  been  expected,  a  fruitful  source  A  control, 
of  other  controversies,  which  were  equally  detri-  Si5«Suj2 
mental  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  to  £?££!£., 
the  cause  of  the  reformation.  The  first  to  which of  good  woc^ 
it  gave  rise,  was  the  warm  dispute  concerning  the  necessi- 
ty of  good  works,  that  was  carried  on  with  such  spirit 
against  the  rigid  Lutherans  by  George  Major,  an  eminent 
teacher  of  theology  at  Wittemberg.  Melancthon  had  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  necessity  of  good  works,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation,  might  be  asserted 
and  taught,  as  conformable  to  the  truths  revealed  in  the 
gospel ;  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues  declared  this  to  be 
their  opinion,  when  they  were  assembled  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1548,  to  examine  the  famous  edict  already  mentioned/ 
This  declaration  was  severely  censured  by  the  rigid  dis- 
ciples of  Luther,  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  senti- 
ments of  their  chief,  and  as  conformable  both  to  the  tenets 
and  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  it  found  an  able 
defender  in  Major,  who,  in  the  year  1552,  maintained  the 
necessity  of  good  works  against  the  extravagant  assertions 
of  Amsdorff.  Hence  arose  a  new  controversy  between  the 
rigid  and  moderate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on  with 
that  keenness  and  animosity  that  were  peculiar  to  all  de- 
bates of  a  religious  nature  during  this  century.  In  the 
course  of  this  warm  debate,  Amsdorff  was  so  far  trans- 
ported and  infatuated  by  his  excessive  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  as  to  maintain  that  good  works  were  an 
impediment  to  salvation ;  from  which  imprudent  and  odi-  - 
ous  expression  the  flame  of  controversy  received  new  fuel, 

w  Schluascnburgi  Catalog,  llctreticor.  lib*  xiii.  Arnold's  German  work,  entitled  Kir- 
then  und  Ketzer i/ufortV,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  816.  Satig,  Histor.  Aug.  Confess,  vol.  i. 
I*,  (ill.  The  German  work,  entitled  Unsckuldige  Jfachrichtcn.  A.  1702,  p.  339,  31K'. 
Luc.  Oftiandri  Epitome  Histor.  Eccles.  Centwr.  xvi.  p.  602. 

"L_r*  x  See  above,  note  t. 

v  The  interim  of  Charle?  V. 

I'OL.  JJf.  3] 
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Ail  .>r>ii*:  rartii  with  redoubled  fury.  On  the  other  hand, 
'Lt.'/r  -jojplaincd  of  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  hi&ad- 
cr>unt%  who  explained  his  doctrine  in  a  manner  quite 
^nenrnc  from  that  in  which  he  intended  it  should  be  un- 
.erMood ;  and  he  at  length  renounced  it  entirely,  that  he 
night  not  appear  fond  of  wrangling,  or  be  looked  upon  as 
i  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  This  step  did 
not  however  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  was  still 
carried  on,  until  it  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  Form  of 
Concord.1 
xxx.  From  the  same  source  that  produced  the  dispute 
concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works,  arose  the 
£»hc2«u-  synergistical  controversy.  The  synergists,*  whose 
'""""•''  doctrine  was  almost 'the  same  with  that  of  the 
semipelagians,  denied  that  God  was  the  only  agent  in  the 
conversion  of  sinful  man ;  and  affirmed,  that  man  co-ope- 
rated with  divine  grace  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  sa- 
lutary purpose.  Here  also  Melancthon  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  Luther ;  at  least,  the  terms  he  employs,  in  ex- 
pressing  his  sentiments  concerning  this  intricate  subject, 
are  such  as  Luther  would  have  rejected  with  horror ;  for 
in  the  conference  at  Leipsic,  already  mentioned,  the  for- 
mer of  these  great  men  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
"  God  drew  to  himself,  and  converted  adult  persons  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  powerful  impression  of  his  grace  was 
accompanied  with  a  certain  correspondent  action  of  their 
will."  The  friends  and  disciples  of  Melancthon  adopted  this 
manner  of  speaking,  and  used  the  expressions  of  their 
master  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  divine  agency  in  man's 
conversion.  But  this  representation  of  the  matter  was  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutherans.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  subversive  of  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of 
Luther,  relating  to  the  absolute  servitude  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  total  inability  of  man  to  do  any  good  action, 
or  to  bear  any  part  in  his  own  conversion;  andhence  they 
opposed  the  synergists,  or  semipelagians,  with  the  utmost 

z  Scklus.scnbunr,  lib.  vii.  Calal  Hxrcticor.  Arnoldi  UisL  Ecdesia,  lib.  in.  cap. 
\xvii  p.  S22.  Jo.  Miifesi  Preelection,  in  Form.  Concord,  p.  181.  Am.  Grevii  Memorim 
.lull.  Westplmli,  p.  106. 

IU*  a  As  this  controversy  turned  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the 
divine  grace,  the  person*  who  maintained  this  joint  agency,  were  called  spiergisU,  from 
a  tirctk  word  nv^yttx,  which  signifies  co-operation. 

•'-'-IP  b  The  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  irresistible  grace,  anil  human  impo- 
tciict,  were  never  carried  to  a  more  excessive  length,  nor  miintained  with  a  more  viru- 
lent obstinacy  by  any  divine,  than  they  were  by  Luther.     But  in  these  timrs  he  has  very 
few  follower*  in  thi«  re«pcct,  e\tn*mon£\ko*%vV*V\>w\A*Tvw&<i.   ^&  <&  \&&  taarc 
htrezftt-r 


cue*  nuuiv 
divi»i.»M  in 
llie  cburcfa. 
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animosity  and  bitterness.  The  principal  champions  in  this 
theological  conflict  were  Strigelius,  who  defended  the  sen- 
timents of  M elancthon  with  singular  dexterity  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  Flacius,  who  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
Luther;  of  these  doctors,  as  also  the  subject  of  their  de- 
bate, a  farther  account  will  be  given  presently.0 

xxxi.  During  these  dissensions,  a  new  academy  was 
founded  at  Jena  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  F,,cill,  h, 
sons  of  the  famous  John  Frederick,  whose  unsuc-  J^'SUS: 
cessful  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles  V:  had  in- 
volved him  in  so  many  calamities,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  electorial  dominions.  The  noble  founders  of 
this  academy,  having  designed  it  for  the  bulwark  of  the 
protestant  religion,  as  it  was  taught  and  inculcated  by  Lu- 
ther, were  particularly  careful  in  choosing  such  professors 
and  divines  as  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  that  great  reformer,  and  their  aversion 
to  .the  sentiments  of  those  moderate  Lutherans  who  had  at- 
tempted, by  certain  modifications  and  corrections,  to  ren- 
der it  less  harsh  and  disgusting.  And  as  none  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctors  were  so  eminent,  on  account  of  their  un- 
charitable and  intemperate  zeal  for  this  ancient  doctrine, 
as  Matthew  Flacius,  the  virulent  enemy  of  JVIelancthon, 
and  all  the  Philippists,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1557, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Jena,  llie  consequences  of  this 
nomination  were  indeed  deplorable.  For  this  turbulent 
and  impetuous  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  with  an  un- 
common propensity  to  foment  divisions  and  propagate 
discord,  did  not  only  revive  all  the  ancient  controversies 
that  had  distracted  tne  church,  but  also  excited  new  de- 
bates ;  and  sowed,  with  such  avidity  and  success,  the  seeds 
of  contention  between  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those 
of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  that  a  fatal  schism  in  the  Lu- 
theran church  was  apprehended  by  many  of  its  wisest 
members/  And  indeed  this  schism  would  have  been  ine- 
vitable, if  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  Flacius  had 
produced  the  desired  effect.  For,  in  the  year  1559,  he 
persuaded  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  order  a  rcfuta- 

'*  See  SchlusBCuburg  Catal.  Hartticor.  lib.  v.  CI.  Arnold.  HLitor.  EvJis.  lib.  x\i.  cap. 
xxviii.  p.  826.  Bayle  Dicticnnaire,  at  the  article  Synergist*'?.  Salip,  Ilislor.  *?"£.  Con- 
fess, vol.  iii.  p.  474,  587,  880.     Musxi  Pralict.  in  Formitlam  Cuncordur,  p.  SS. 

d  See  the  famous  letter  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  concerning  Flacius  nnd  tin* 
malignant  attempt*,  which  i«  published  liv  Am.  fare  tin*,  in  hi*  .WsjiuWi:  Ji>li.  Wt"«rphuli. 
P    3!«3 
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tion  of  the  errors  that  hail  crept  into  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  particularly  of  those  that  were  imputed  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Melancthon,  to  be  drawn  up  with  care,  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  authority,  and  to  be  placed  among  the  other 
religious  edicts  and  articles  of  faith  that  were  in  force  in 
their  dominions.  But  this  pernicious  design  of  dividing  the 
church  proved  abortive ;  for  the  other  Lutheran  princes, 
who  acted  from  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  the  re- 
formation, disapproved  of  this  seditious  book,  from  a  just 
apprehension  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  present  trou- 
bles, and  to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  calamities 
of  the  church.8 

xxxii.  This  theological  incendiary  kindled  the  flame  of 
Thecon««t  discord  and  persecution  even  in  the  church  of 
ril^SsSS:  Saxe  Weimar,  and  in  the  university  of  Jena,  to 
gen*.        which  he  belonged,  by  venting  his  fury  against 
Strigelius/the  friend  and  disciple  of  Melancthon.  _  Th» 
moderate  divine  adopted,  in  many  things,  the  sentiments 
of  his  master,  and  maintained,  particularly  in  his  public 
lectures,  that  the  human  will,  when  under  the  influence  of  , 
the  divine  grace,  leading  it  to  repentance,  was  not  totally   J 
inactive,  but  bore  a  certain  part  in  the  salutary  work  of  its 
conversion.    In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  he  was  ac- 
cused by  Flacius  of  synergism,  at  the  court  of  Saxe  Wei* 
mar ;  and  by  the  order  of  the  prince  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  was  treated  with  severity  and  rigour.     He  was 
at  length  delivered  from  this  confinement  in  the  year  1563, 
and  allowed  to  resume  his  former  vocation,  in  consequence 
of  a  declaration  of  his  real  sentiments,  which,  as  he  alleged, 
had  been  greatly  misrepresented.    This  declaration,  how- 
ever, did  not  either  decide  or  terminate  the  controversy; 
since  Strigelius  seemed  rather  to  conceal  his  erroneous 
sentiments*  under  ambiguous  expressions,  than  to  renounce 
*  them  entirely.    And  indeed  he  was  so  conscious  of  this 
himself,  that,  to  avoid  beings  involved  in  new  calamities 
and  persecutions,  lie  retired  from  Jena  to  Leipsic,  and  from 
Leipsic  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days ;  and  appeared  so  unsettled  m  his  religious  opinions, 

e  Salig,  Hisloria.  Jhigust.  Confess,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

f  Sec  the  writer*  cited  in  the  preceding  note* ;  and  also  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  arti- 
cle Strigelius. 

CT  g  The  sentiments  of  Strigelius  were  not,  I  hare  reason  to  belkre,  very  erroaceai 
in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  nor  are  they  such  in  the  estimation  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Lutheran  doctors  at  thi«  dar. 
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that  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  followers  of  Luther  or  Calvin. 

xxxiii.  The  issue  however  of  this  controversy,  which 
Flacius  had  kindled  with  such  an  intemperate 
zeal,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  his  own  repu-  Er^CfS- 
tation  and  influence  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  S^fS^;'" 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  general.  For  b  "  Uein,ar 
while  this  vehement  disputant  was  assailing  his  adversary 
with  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  he  exaggerated  so  exces- 
sively the  sentiments,  which  he  looked  upon  as  orthodox, 
as  to  maintain  an  opinion  of  the  most  monstrous  and  detest- 
able kind ;  an  opinion  which  made  him  appear,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  nis  warmest  friends,  an  odious  heretic,  and 
a  corrupter  of  the  true  religion.  In  the  year  1560,  a  pub- 
lic dispute  was  held  at  Weimar,  between  him  and  Strige- 
lius,  concerning  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  their  influence  in  the  conversion  and 
conduct  of  the  true  Christian.  In  this  conference  the  lat- 
ter seemed  to  attribute  to  unassisted  nature  too  much,  and 
the  former  too  little.  The  one  looked  upon  the  fall  of  man 
as  an  event  that  extinguished,  in  the  human  mind,  every 
virtuous  tendency,  every  noble  faculty,  and  left  nothing 
behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and  corruption.  The 
other  maintained,  that  this  degradation  of  the  powers  of 
nature  was  by  no  means  universal  or  entire;  that  the  will 
retained  still  some  propensity  to  worthy  pursuits,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  activity  that  rendered  it  capable  of  attain- 
ments in  virtue.  Strigelius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  wiles  of  a  captious  philosophy,  proposed  to  defeat  his 
adversary  by  puzzling  him,  and  addressed  to  him,  with  that 
view,  the  following  question :  "  Whether  original  sin,  or 
the  corrupt  habit  which  the  human  soul  contracted  by  the 
fall,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  substances  or  accidents" 
Flacius  answered  with  unparalleled  imprudence  and  teme- 
rity, that  it  belonged  to  the  former ;  and  maintained,  to  his 
dying  hour,  this  most  extravagant  and  dangerous  proposi- 
tion, that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  human  nature. 
Nay,  so  invincible  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  perse- 
vered in-this  strange  doctrine,  that  he  chose  to  renounce 
all  worldly  honours  and  advantages  rather  than  depart  from 
it.  It  was  condemned  by  the  greatest  and  soundest  part 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  a  doctrine  that  bore  no  small 
affinitv  to  that  of  the  Manicheans.     But.  on  the  other  hand 
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the  merit,  erudition,  and  credit  of  Flacius  procured  hini 
many  respectable  patrons  and  able  defenders  among  the 
most  learned  doctors  of  the  church,  who  embraced  his  sen- 
timents, and  maintained  his  cause  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  zeal ;  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Syriac  Span- 
genberg,  Christopher  Irenseus,  and  Cselestine." 
xxxiv.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how  much 
the  Lutheran  church  suffered  from  this  new  dispute 
qu«  ™  u."at  in  all  those  places  where  its  contagion  had  reached, 
?£££££*  and  how  detrimental  it  was  to  the  progress  of  Lu- 
Fiacius.  theranism  among  those  who  still  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  Rome.  For  the  flame  of  discord  spread  far  and 
wide  ;  it  was  communicated  even  to  those  churches  which 
were  erected  in  popish  countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
Austrian  territories,  under  the  gloomy  shade  of  a  dubious 
toleration  ;  and  it  so  animated  the  Lutheran  pastors,  though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  their  cruel  adversaries,  that  they 
could  neither  be  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  nor 
by  the  sense  of  dancer.1  Many  are  of  opinion,  thai1  an 
ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions  and  definitions  threw 
Hacius  inconsiderately  into  the  extravagant  hypothesis  he 
maintained  with  such  obstinacy,  and  that  his  greatest 
heresy  was  no  more  than  a  foolish  attachment  to  an  unusual 
term.  But  Flacius  seems  to  have  fully  refuted  this  plea 
in  his  behalf,  by  declaring  boldly,  in  several  parts  of  Iris 
writings,  that  he  knew  penectly  well  the  philosophical  sig- 
nification and  the  whole  energy  of  the  word  substance,  and 
was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  consequences  that  would 
be  drawn  from  the  doctrine  he  had  embraced/  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  senseless  and  exces- 
sive obstinacy  of  this  turbulent  man,  who  chose  rather  to 
sacrifice  his  fortune,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 

h  Schlusscnburg.  Catalog.  Harelicor.  lib.  ii.  The  Life  of  Flacius,  written  in  German 
by  Rittcr,  and  published  in  Svo.  at  Franckfort,  in  the  year  1725.  Salig,  Hiitor.  Aug. 
Confession,  %ol.  iii.  p.  595.  Aruoldi  Hist  or.  Eeclesiasi.  lib.  zvi.  cap.  xxix.  p.  829.  Mv- 
»x'\  Prated  in  Formul.  Concordia,  p.  29.  Jo.  Georgii  Leuckfcldii  Historia  Spangtaker- 
gensis.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  dispute,  that  was  held  publicly  at  Weimar,  tee 
the  German  work,  entitled  L'nscktUd.  Nachricht,  p.  383. 

i  Sec  a  German  work  of  Bern.  Kaupach,  entitled  Zwiefaehe  Zugabe  zu  dtm  Ewmgt- 
Ihch  Oeitnrich.  p.  25,  29,  32,  34,  43,  64.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  (Heads  of 
Flacius  in  Austria ;  and  particularly  of  Irensus,  in  his  Presbyterd.  Austriaet,  p,  69. 
For  an  account  of  Cslestinc,  see  the  German  work  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  prece- 
ding note. 

k  This  will  appear  efident  to  such  as  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  the  letters  which 
Westphal  wrote  to  bis  friend  Flacius,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  abstain  from  the  ese 
of  the  word  substance,  with  the  answers  of  the  latter.  These  Letters  end  Answers  art 
publifhcd  by  Arnold  Gretna,  iitVw  Mcuwrio  Jo.\N**\vV^V,^  v*fc. 
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church,  than  to  abandon  a  word,  which  was  entirely  fo- 
reign to  the  subject  in  debate,  and  renounce  an  hypothe- 
sis, that  was  composed  of  the  most  palpable  contradictions. 
xxxv.  The  last  controversy  that  we  shall  mention,  of 
those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  excessive  lenity 
of  Melancthon,  was  set  on  foot  by  Osiander  in  the  IhSiftJ*" 
year  1549,  and  produced  much  discord  and  animo-  °*UuUer* 
sity  in  the  church.  Had  its  first  founder  been  yet  alive, 
his  influence  and  authority  would  have  suppressed  in  their 
birth  these  wretched  disputes  ;  nor  would  Osiander,  who 
despised  the  moderation  of  Melancthon,  have  dared  either 
to  publish  or  defend  his*  crude  and  chimerical  opinions 
within  the  reach  of  Luther.  Arrogance  and  singularity 
were  the  principal  lines  in  Osiander's  character ;  he  loved 
to  strike  out  new  notions  ;  but  his  views  seemed  always 
involved  in  an  intricate  obscurity.  The  disputes  that  arose 
concerning  the  interim,  induced  him  to  retire  from  Nu- 
remberg, where  he  had  exercised  the  pastoral  charge,  to 
Konigsberg,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity. 
In  this  new  station  he  began  his  academical  functions,  by 
propagating  notions  concerning  the  divine  image,  and  the 
nature  of  repentance,  very  different  from  the  doctrine  that 
Luther  had  taught  on  these  interesting  subjects ;  and,  not 
contented  with  this  deviation  from  the  common  track,  he 
thought  proper,  in  the  year  1550,  to  introduce  considera- 
ble alterations  and  corrections  into  the  doctrine  that  had 
been  generally  received  in  the  Lutheran  church,  with  res- 
pect to  the  means  of  our  justification  before  God.  When 
we  examine  his  discussion  of  this  important  point,  we  shall 
find  it  much  more  easy  to  perceive  tne  opinions  he  reject- 
ed, than  to  understand  the  system  he  had  invented  or 
adopted ;  for,  as  was  but  too  usual  in  this  age,  he  not  only 
expressed  his  notions  in  an  obscure  manner,  but  seemed 
moreover  perpetually  in  contradiction  with  himself.  His 
doctrine  however  when  carefully  examined,  will  appear  to 
amount  to  the  following  propositions :  "  Christ,  considered 
in  his  human  nature  only,  could  not,  by  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  obtain  justification  and  pardon  for  sinners ; 
neither  can  we  be  justified  before  God  by  embracing  and 
applying  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  the  righteousness  and 
obedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  onlv  through  that  eter- 
nal and  essential  righteousness,which  dwells  in  Christ  con- 
sidered as  God,  and  which  resides  in  his  dWmcu&wfettax. 
is  united  to  the  human,  that  mankind  can  oVrtam  eo\a\tato 
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justification.  Man  becomes  a  partaker  of  this  divine  righ- 
teousness by  faith ;  since  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  uni- 
ting principle  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man,  with 
his  divine  righteousness ;  now,  wherever  this  divine  righ- 
teousness dwells,  there  God  can  behold  no  sin,  and  there- 
fore, when  it  is  present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the 
regenerate,  they  arc,  on  its  account,  considered  by  the 
Deity  as  righteous,  although  they  be  sinners.     Moreover, 
this  divine  and  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ  excites 
the  faithful  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  to  the  practice 
of  virtue."    This  doctrine  was  zealously  opposed  bv  the  , 
most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  a 
more  special  manner,  by  Melancthon  and  his  colleagues. 
On  the  other  hand,  Osiander  and  his  sentiments  were  sup- 
ported by  persons  of  considerable  weight.  But,  upon  the 
death  of  this  rigid  and  fanciful  divine,  the  flame  of  contro- 
versy was  cooled,  and  dwindled  by  degrees  into  nothing.1 
xxxvi. "The  doctrine  of  Osiander,  concerning  the  me- 
thod of  being  justified  before  God,  appeared  so 
«dtilM»r     absurd  to  Stancarus,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
s«.n„r«v      Konigsberg,  that  he  undertook  to  refute  it  But 
while  this  turbulent"  and  impetuous  doctor  was  exerting 
all  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  against  the  opinion  of  his 
colleague,  he   was   hurried,  by    his   violence,  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  fell  into  an  hypothesis,  that  ap- 
peared equally  groundless,  and  not  less  dangerous  in  its 
tendency  and  consequences.    Osiander  had  maintained 
that  the  man  Christ,  in  his  character  of  moral  agent,  was 
obliged  to  obey,  for  himself,  the  divine  law,  and  there- 
fore could  not  by  the  imputation  of  this  obedience,  ob- 
tain  righteousness   or  justification   for  others.      From 
hence  he  concluded  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had 
been  empowered,  not  by   his  character*  as   man,  but 
by  his  nature  as  God,  to  make  expiation  for  our  sins, 
and  reconcile  us  to  the  favour  of  an  offended  Deity.  Stan- 
carus, on  the  other  hand,  excluded  entirely  Christ's  di- 
vine nature  from  all  concern  in  the  satisfaction  he  made, 

1  See  Schlussenburgii  Catalogut  Haretiarr.  lib.  vi.  Arnoldi  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  ivi.  ctp. 
xiiv.  p.  604.  ChriiL  Hartknock.  Prausuche  Kirchcn  iliatorie,  p.  309.  Salig,  HittmU 
.iugust.  Confetsum.  torn.  ii.  p.  923.  The  judgment  that  was  formed  of  this  controversy, 
by  the  divines  of  Wittembcrg,  may  be  seen  in  the  German  work,  entitled  UnnkutUp 
JVachricldcny  p.  141,  and  that  of  the  doctors  of  Copenhagen,  in  der  Uanitchcn  BtbKttim. 
part  vii.  p.  150,  where  there  is  an  ample  list  of  the  writings  published  on  this  subject. 
To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  insolence  and  axtogft&t*  <&  Ottawta,  those  who  understand 
the  German  language  will  do  avc\\  to  cou*\\\\  \\\k\vw»,  NVwiwkw^,  VnUrtaih  Hm\«i\<^  v 
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and  in  the  redemption  he  procured  for  offending  mortals, 
and  maintained  that  the  sacred  office  of  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man  belonged  to  Jesus,  considered  in  his  human 
nature  alone.  Having  perceived  however  that  this  doctrine 
exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  many  divines,  and  even  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  popular  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion, he  retired  from  Konigsberg  into  Germany,  and  from 
thence  into  Poland,  where  he  excited  no  small  commo- 
tions,01 and  where  he  also  concluded  his  days  in  the  year 
1574J1 

xxxvu.  AU  those  who  had  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  reformation, really  at  heart,  Tbtuxtbo* 
looked  with  an  impatient  ardour  for  an  end  to  §£Z*£  SSi 
these  bitter  and  uncharitable  contentions  ;  and  **•  difWol,,• 
their  desires  of  peace  and  concord  in  the  church,  were  still 
increased  by  their  perceiving  the  industrious  assiduity  with 
which  Rome  turned  these  unhappy  divisions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  interests.  But  during  the  life  of  Me- 
lancthon,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  these  warm 
debates,  no  effectual  method  could  be  found  to  brine  them 
to  a  conclusion.  The  death  of  this  great  man,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1560,  changed  indeed  the  face  of  things, 
and  enabled  those  who  were  disposed  to  terminate  the  pre- 
sent contests,  to  act  with  more  resolution,  and  a  surer 
prospect  of  success,  than  had  accompanied  their  former 
efforts.  Hence  it  was,  that  after  several  vain  attempts, 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  John  William,  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  summoned  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
both  the  contending  parties  to  meet  at  Altenburg  in  the 
year  1568,  and  there  to  propose  in  an  amicable  manner, 
and  with  a  charitable  spirit,  their  respective  opinions,  that 
thus  it  might  be  seen  how  far  a  reconciliation  was  possible 

m  Sec  a  German  work  of  Chr.  Hartknoch,  entitled  Preussixche  Kirlen  «eschchile.  p.  340. 
Schlussclburgii  Catalog.  Hctreticor.  lib.ix.  Dictionnaire  du  Buylc,  at  the  article  Stancarus. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Stancarus  at  Konigsberg,  in  the  year  1548,  he  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  Switzerland,  where  also  he  had  occasioned  religious  disputes  ;  for  he  adopted 
several  doctrines  of  Luther,  particularly  that  concerning  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Swiss  and  Orisons.  See  the  Musctum  Helvetia 
rum,  torn.  v.  p.  431,  490,  491.  For  an  account  of  the  disturbances  he  occasioned  in 
Poland  in  1556,  see  BuUinger,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Ctnturia  I.  E pistol  or.  a  Reformatory 
Helvetic,  tcriptor.  p.  371,  459. 

fCP  n  The  main  argument  alleged  by  Stancarus,  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  was 
thi?,  that  if  Christ  was  mediator  by  his  divine  nature  only,  then  it  followed  evidently, 
that  even  considered  as  God,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  thus,  according  to  him, 
the  doctrine  of  his  adversary  Osiander  led  directly  to  the  Unitarian  system.  This  diffi- 
culty, which  was  presented  with  great  subtilty,  engaged  many  to^strikc  into  a  middle 
rond,  and  to  maintain  that  both  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  immedi- 
n'.t\y  concerned  in  the  work  nf  redemption. 

i'cl.  nr.  30 
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and  what  was  the  most  probable  method  of  bringing  it 
about.    But  the  intemperate  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  ois- 

{mtants,  with  other  unlucky  circumstances,  blasted  the 
ruits  that  were  expected  from  this  conference.0  Another 
method  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  union  among  the 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church  was  therefore  proposed ; 
and  this  was,  that  a  certain  number  of  wise  and  moderate 
divines  should  be  employed  in  composing  a  Form  of  doc- 
trine, in  which  all  the  controversies,  that  divided  the 
church,  should  be  terminated  and  decided  ;  and  that  thu 
new  compilation,  as  soon  as  it  was  approved  of  by  the 
Lutheran  princes  and  consistories,  should  be  clothed  with 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  added  to  the  symbolical11  or 
standard  books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  James  Andre®, 
professor  at  Tubingen,  whose  theological  abilities  had 

Erocured  him  the  most  eminent  and  shining  reputation,  had 
een  employed  so  early  as  the  year  15U9,  in  this  critical 
and  difficult  undertaking,  by  the  special  command  of  the 
dukes  of  Wittemberg  and  Brunswick.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,*1  with  several  persons  of  distinction,  embarked 
with  these  two  princes  in  the  project  they  had  formed ;  so 
that  Andrew,  under  the  shade  of  such  a  powerful  protec- 
tion and  patronage,  exerted  all  his  zeal,  travelled  through 
different  parts  of  Germany,  negotiated  alternately  with 
courts  and  synods,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  pru- 
dence could  suggest,  in  order  to  render  the  Form,  that  he 
was  composing,  universally  acceptable. 

xxxvni.  The  persons  embarked  in  this  new  and  critical 
The  sasop  design,  were  persuaded  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
S^i^i"  l°st  in  bringing  it  into  execution,  when  tney  per- 
""*  nSE  ceived  the  imprudence  and  temerity  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Melancthon,  and  the  changes  they  were 
attempting  to  introduce  into  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
For  his  son-in-law,  Peucer/  who  was  a  physician  and 

o  Ca-p.  Sagittarii  Introdudio  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiasticam,  part  ii.  p.  1542. 

*CP|>  The  Lutherans  call  symbolical,  from  a  Wreck  word  that  signifies  coBtdtaot 
compilation,  the  books  which  contain  their  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  discipline. 

p  Augustus. 

ECP  r  This  Pcucer,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  mentions  without  any  mark  of  distinction, 
was  one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable,  and  most  learned  men  that  adorned  the  annals  of 
German  literature  during  this  century,  as  the  well-known  history  of  his  life,  and  the 
con--i<U'ralk'  number  of  his  medical,  mathematical,  moral,  and  theological  writings,  atom 
dantly  totify.  Nor  was  he  more  remarkable  for  his  vicrit,  than  for  his  nfferingi,  At 
tcr  his  grnius  and  virtues  had  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ud 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  university  of  Wittcmberg,  he  felt,  in  a  terrible  maaaer, 
the  effects  of  the  bigotry  and  barbarity  of  the  rigid  Lutherans,  who  on  account  of  tit 
-twin?  the  fvrnnr.if  nmcnrt  of  C-hti«t  VfcAV,  «u&Wvft>wi\\K&,  V^tgejomn*  tbuc  effects 
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professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Wittemberg,  together 
with  the  divines  of  Wittemberg  at  Leipsic,  encouraged  by 
the  approbation,  and  relying  on  the  credit  of  (.Wcoviiis, 
chancellor  of  Dresden,  and  of  several  ecclesiastics   and 

{persons  of  distinction  at  the  Saxon  court,  aimed  at  nothing 
ess  than  abolishing  the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning  the 
eucharist  and  the  person  of  Christ,  with  a  design  to  sub- 
stitute the  sentiments  of  Calvin  in  its  place.  This  new 
reformation  was  attempted  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1570, 
and  a  great  variety  ot  clandestine  arts  and  stratagems 
were  employed  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful issue.  What  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  con- 
cerning the  eucharist  were,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his 
days,  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  however 
certain  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  form  a  coalition 
between  the  Saxons  and  Calvinists,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  irresolution  and  timidity  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter, from  attempting  openly  this  much  desired  union. 
Peucer,  and  the  other  disciples  of  Melancthon  already 
mentioned,  made  a  public  profession  of  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  ;  and  though  they  had  much  more  spirit  and  cou- 
rage than  their  soft  and  yielding  master,  vet  thev  wanted 
his  circumspection  and  prudence,  which  were  not  less 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1571,  they  published  in  tin*  German 
language  a  work  entitled  Stercomaj  and  other  writings, 
in  which  they  openly  declared  their  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist  and  the  person  of 
Christ ;   and  that  they  might  execute  their  purposes  with 

1  o  deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  procured  hi--  imprisonment.  His  con- 
finement, whieh  lasted  ten  years,  was  accompanied  with  all  possible  circumstauccs  of 
severity.     See  Mclchior.  Adam,  Vit.  .-Vr-a'icor.  tier  manor. 

ItZJr'  s  A  term  which  *'v*n\fic*JjundatU):i. 

kCIP  t  The  learned  historian  seems  to  deviate  here  from  his  miial  accuracy.  The 
authors  of  the  book,  entitled  Strrccmttj  did  not  declare  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  but  from  the  extra,  apjunt  inventions  of  sonic  of  his  successors.  This 
great  man,  in  his  ioiitro\cr*»y  with  Zuii^lv,  had  indeed  thrown  out  some  unguarded 
expressions  that  seemed  to  imply  a  bidicl  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
but  he  became  sensible  aftn-ward  that  this  opinion  was  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  particularly  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  made  u«c  of  as  a  proof  of  Christ's  corporal  pre- 
.«cncfc  in  the  euehnri>t.r  But  this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed,  after  the  death  of 
Luther,  by  Tinman  and  Westphal,  and  was  dressed  up,  in  a  still  more  specious  and 
plausible  form,  by  ttrcntiim,  Chemnitz,  and  Andrea*,  who  maintained,  the.  communi- 
cation of  the  properties  of  Christ'*  divinity  to  his  human  nature,  in  the  manner  that  it 
was  afterward  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church.  This  strange  system  gave  occasion 
to  the  book,  entitled  Stereoma,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  respected,  and 
the  inventions  alone  of  his  successors  renounced,  and  in  which  the  authurs  declare*! 

*  Sec  Lutheri  opp.  torn.  viii.  p,  S7 5,  edit.  Jcnen* 
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of  all  was  the  famous  Form  of  Concord,  which  has  made 
so  mujch  noiSe  in  the  world.  The  persons  who  assisted 
Andreas  in  the  composition  of  this  celebrated  work,  or  at 
least  in  the  last  perusal  of  it  at  Berg,  were  Martin  Chem- 
nitz, Nicolas  Selneccer,  Andrew  Musculus,  Christopher 
Cornerus,  and  David  Chy tneus.1'  This  new  confession  of 
the  Lutheran  faith  was  adopted  first  by  the  Saxons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strict  order  of  Augustus  ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  afterward  followed  by  the  greatest  pttt  of  the 
Lutheran  churches,  by  some  sooner,  by  others  later.*  The 
authority  of  this  confession,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  was 
employed  for  the  two  following  purposes,  first,  to  termi- 
nate the  controversies  which  divided  the  Lutheran  church, 
more  especially  after  the  death  of  its  founder ;  and  secondly, 
to  preserve  that  church  against  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
formed, in  relation  to  the  eucharist. 

xl.  It  so  fell  out  however,  that  this  very  Form,  which 
The  Pnrm  oi  was  designed  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  the 
4a£?mJu\]i..  church,  and  had  actually  produced  this  effect  in 
urbane*.  several  places,  became  nevertheless  a  source  of 
new  tumults,  and  furnished  matter  for  the  most  violent  dis- 
sensions and  contests.  It  immediately  met  with 
^n/nr^Zor  a  warm  opposition  from  the  reformed,  and  also 
olivine,       j'rom  au  t[lose  wj10   Were   either   secretly  at- 

[HJ*  c  The  Form  of  Concord,  composed  at  Torgaw,  and  reviewed  at  Berg,  consists 
of  two  part*.  In  the  fin>t  is  contained  a  eastern  of  doctrine  drawn  up  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  six  <ta>.-inri  her*  mentioned.  In  the  Hccond  is  exhibited  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  of  that  persecuting  and  tyrannical  spirit,  which  the  Protectants 
complained  of  in  the  chureh  of  Rome,  even  a  formal  condemnation  of  all  those  nho 
differed  from  these  six  doctors,  particularly  in  their  strange  opinions  concerning  the 
majesty  and  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real  inanducation  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  eucharist.  This  condcinuatif  n  branded  with  the  denomination  of  he- 
retics, and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  Christians,  of  all  na- 
tions, who  refused  to  subscribe,  to  these  doctrine*.  More  particularly  in  Germany, 
the  terrors  of  the  vn-ord  were  solicited  against  these  pretended  heretics,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  famous  Testament  of  Brcnliiis.  Fur  a  full  account  of  the  confession  of 
Torgaw  an  J  R'-rz,  see  Hospiniaifs  Cmcordi*  Discors  ;  where  the  reader  will  find  large 
extracts  out  of  .:»is  confession,  with  an  ample  account  of  the  censures  it  underwent, 
the  opposition  ti.it  was  made  to  it,  and  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  its  learned  ad- 
versaries. 

d  A  list  of  the  writers  who  hare  treated  concerning  the  Form  of  Concord,  may  be 
found  in  Jo.  Gcory.  Walchii  Intrvduct.  in  Libro*  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707,  and 
Koccheri  Biblioth.  Thtul.  Symbolic^,  p.  133.     There  arc  also  several  documents  in  MSS. 
relative  to  this  famous  confession,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  German  work, 
entitled  I'nsehv.U!  .YarAnVAf.  A.  1753,  p.  322.      The  principal  writers,   who  have  given 
the  history  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  the  transactions  relating  to  it,  are  Hospinian, 
an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  his  Coucordia  Discors ;  and  Leon.  Hunter,  in  bis  Con- 
cordia Concors.     These  two  historians  hare  written  ou  opposite  sides  ;  and  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  their  accounts  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will 
easily  perceive  where  the  truth  lies,  and  reCT-ivc  satisfactory  information  with  respect 
to  the  true  «.tate  cf  the*."  controversies,  and  the  motives  that  animated  the  contending 
parties'. 
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tachcd  to  their  doctrine,  or  who  at  least  were  desirous  of 
living  in  concord  and  communion  with  them,  from  a  lauda- 
ble zeal  for  the  common  interests  of  the  protestant  cause. 
Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  unaccountable,  since  they 

Elainly  perceived  that  this  Form  removed  all  the  flattering 
opes  they  had  entertained  of  seeing  the  divisions  that 
reigned  among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  happily 
healed,  and  entirelv  excluded  the  reformed  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lutheran  church.  Hence  they  were  filled 
with  indignation  against  the  authors  of  this  new  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  exposed  their  uncharitable  proceedings  in 
writings  full  of  spirit  and  vehemence.  The  Swiss  doctors, 
with  Hospinian  at  their  head,  the  Belgic  divines,"  those  of 
the  palatinate,'  together  with  the  principalities  of  Anhalt 
and  Baden,  declared  war  against  the  V  orm  of  Concord. 
And  accordingly  from  this  period  the  Lutheran,  and  more 
especially  the  Saxon  doctors,  were  charged  with  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  defending  this  new  creed  and  its  com- 
pilers, in  many  laborious  productions/ 

xli.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin 
the  only  opposers  of  this  Form  of  Concord ;  it 
found  adversaries  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  Lu-  ?u;\T.Zrn,?i 
theranism,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  ,lim tlves- 
churches  of  that  communion  rejected  it  with  such  firmness 
and  resolution,  that  no  arguments  or  entreaties  could  en- 
gage them  to  admit  it  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  even  as  a  mean 
of  instruction.  It  was  rejected  by  the  churches  of  Hessia, 
Pomerania,  Nuremberg,  llolstein,  Silesia,  Denmark, 
Brunswick,  and  others."     But  though  they  all  united  in 

■ 

c  Sec  IVtrii  Vilerii  "  Kpistola  Apologetic  a  Re  format.!  mm  in  1><  Iqio  Kcclcsiarura  ail 
ct  contra  Auctors  Lihii  I5cr^u.«i.s  dicti  Coneord'or.  "  This  work  wa?»  published  a  second 
time,  with  the  annotations  of  Lud.  ticrhurd  a  Kvncsse,  by  the  learned  Dr.  fiurdes  of 
Groningcn,  in  hit  Scrinium  *littiqua?ium  sen  JliACtllan.  Groningins.  A'ur.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 
Add  to  the*!'  the  L'nsehuhL  *\urhricht.  A.  1747,  p.  'Jj7- 

f  John  Ca^iiuir,  prince  palatine,  com  okeil  an  assembly  of  the  reformed  divine?  at 
Franckfort,  in  the  year  1577,  in  order  to  annul  and  nject  this  Form  of  Concord.  Sec 
Hen.  Altingii  I J  is  tor.  EccUs.  Palatin.  $  clxxix.  p.  1 13. 

g  See  Jo.  (jlcorg.  Walchii  I  at  rod.  in  Lib  rot  Symbolico*  hithcranor,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p. 
734. 

h  For  an  account  of  the  ill  success  the  Form  of  Concord  met  with  in  the  dutchy  of 
Holstein,  see  the  (i»  rman  work,  entitled  Die  Dnnisrk*  Bibliothcc.  vol.  iv.  p.  212,  vol. 
v.  p.  355;  vol.  viii.  p.  33J — 161  ;  vol.  ix.  p.  1.  Mulilii  Diswt.  Hhtor.  Thiol.  Dins.  1  de 
Reformat.  Holtat.  p.  10*.  Arn.  (Jioii  Jlcmoria  I'suili  ah  Eitzen.  The  transactions  in 
Denmark  in  relation  to  this  Form,  and  the  particular  reasons  for  which  it  was  rejected 
lucre,  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  Library  above  quoted,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 — 262.  and  also 
in  Fontoppidan's  *innal.  Eccles.  Jhmiar  Dijdoviatici,  torn.  iii.  p.  450.  This  latter  author 
evidently  proves,  p.  470,  a  fact,  which  Herman  ah  Elswich,  and  other  authors,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  as  dubious,  viz.  that  Frederic  II.  kin?;  of  Denmark,  as  soon 
is  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Form  in  question,  threw  jt  into  the  fire,  and  saw  it  con 
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opposing  it,  their  opposition  was  nevertheless  founded  on 
different  teasons,  nor  did  they  all  act  in  this  affair  from  the 
same  motives  and  the  same  principles.  A  warm  and  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  the  memory  of  Melancthon  was, 
with  some  the  only,  or  at  least  the  predominant  motive 
that  induced  them  to  declare  against  the  Form  in  question; 
they  could  not  behold,  without  the  utmost  abhorrence,  a 
production  in  which  the  sentiments  of  this  great  and  ex- 
cellent man  were  so  rudely  treated.  In  this  claai  we  may 
rank  the  Lutherans  of  Holsteiu.  Others  were  not  only 
animated  in  their  opposition  by  a  regard  for  Melancthon, 
but  also  by  a  persuasion,  that  the  opinions  condemned  in 
the  new  creed,  were  more  conformable  to  truth,  than  those 
that  were  substituted  in  their  place.  A  secret  attachment 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  doctors  prevented  some 
from  approving  of  the  Form  under  consideration;  the 
hopes  of  uniting  the  reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
engaged  many  to  declare  against  it ;  and  a  considerable 
number  refused  their  assent  to  it  from  an  apprehension, 
whether  real  or  pretended,  that  adding  a  new  creed  to  the 
ancient  confessions  of  faith  would  be  really  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance and  discord  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  the  different  reasons  alleged  by 
the  different  individuals  or  communities,  who  declared 
their  dissent  from  the  Form  of  Concord. 

xlii.  This  Form  was  patronised  in  a  more  especial  man- 
n.e  mmiuci  ner  by  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom,  in 
"f  taEwft!  a  great  measure,  it  owed  its  existence,  who  had 
m  ihii  uumer.  euiployed  both  his  authority  and   munificence 
in  order   to  encourage  those   who  had  undertaken  to 
compose  it,  and  had  commanded  all  the  ecclesiastics, 
within  his  dominions,  to  receive  and  subscribe  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith.     But  scarcely  was  it  published,  when  the  zealous 
prince  changed  his  mind,  suffered  the  Form  to  be  publicly 
opposed  by  Heshusius,  and  other  divines  of  his  university 
of  Helmstadt,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the 
creeds  and  confessions  that  were  received  by  his  subjects. 
The  reasons  alleged  by  the  Lutherans  of  Brunswick,  m  be- 
half of  this  step,  were,  first,  that  the  Form  of  Concord,  when 

5umcd  before  his  eyes.    The  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  Hessians  to  the  same  Fora, 
may  be  seen  in  Tielcmanni  Vtla  Theokfpr.  Maqmrgtns.  it.  99.     Danischt*  BiMotkiu 
vol.  vii.  p.  274—363  ;  torn.  ix.  p.  1—87.    The  ill  fate  of  this  famous  confcsjifOfi,  in  the 
principalities  of  Lignitz  and  Bricg,  is  amply  related  in  the  German  work  ,  entitled  LV 
*rhv(d.  .Yachricht.  A.  1745,  p.  W 
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printed,  differed  in  several  places  from  the  manuscript 
copy  to  which  they  had  given  their  approbation ;  second- 
ly, that  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  was  expressed  in  it  without  a  sufficient  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  and  was  also  inculcated  in  the  harsh 
and  improper  terms  that  Luther  had  employed  in  treating 
that  subject ;  thirdly,  that  the  ubiquity,  or  universal  and 
indefinite  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  was  therein 
positively  maintained,  notwithstanding  that  the  Lutheran 
church  had  never  adopted  any  such  doctrine.  Beside 
these  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Form  of  Concord,  which 
were  publicly  avowed,  others  perhaps  of  a  secret  nature 
contributed  to  the  remarkable  change,  which  was  visible 
in  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Various  methods  and  negotiations  were  employed 
to  remove  the  dislike  which  this  prince,  and  the  divines 
that  lived  in  his  territories,  had  conceived  against  the  creed 
of  Berg.  Particularly  in  the  year  1583,  a  convocation  of 
divines  from  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  and  the 
Palatinate,  was  held  at  Quedlinburg  for  this  purpose.  But 
Julius  persisted  steadfastly  in  his  opposition,  and  proposed 
that  the  Form  of  Concord  should  be  examined,  and  its 
authority  discussed  by  a  general  assembly  or  Synod  of 
the  Lutheran  church.'" 

xliii.  This  Form  was  not  only  opposed  from  abroad, 
but  had  likewise  adversaries  in  the  very  country  Tbe  crypto 
which  gave  it  birth.   For  even  in  Saxony,  many  £U2"£i, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  subscribe  it,  beheld  it  J^JuX 
with  aversion,  in  consequence  of  their  attach-  doctriBe- 
ment  to  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon.    During  the  life  of 
Augustus,  they  were  forced  to  suppress  their  sentiments ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Christian  I.  the  moderate  Lutherans  and 
the  secret  Calvimsts  resumed  their  courage.  The  new  elec- 
tor had  been  accustomed,  from  his  tender  years,  to  the 
moderate  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  and  is  also  said  to 
have  discovered  a  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Hel- 
vetic church.     lender  his  government  therefore  a  fair  op- 

i  See  Leou.  Hutlcri  ConrorJia  Concors,  cap.  xlv.  p.  1051.  Phil.  Jul.  Richtmeyeri 
Hraunsckvti%  Kirchtn  Historic,  part  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  4S3.  Sec  also  the  authors  men* 
ioned  by  Christ  Matth.  Pfallius,  in  his  Acta  el  Scripta  Eccltsia  Wurtembtrg,  p.  62,  and 
His  tor.  Literar.  Theologuzt  part  ii.  p.  423.  For  an  account  of  the  convocation  of  Quedr 
linburp,  and  the  acte  that  passed  in  that  assembly,  sec  the  German  work,  entitled  Dan- 
Lschc  Bibliolhtc.  partviii.  p.  595. 

vol.  in.  33 
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portunity  was  ottered  to  the  persons  above  mentioned,  of 
declaring  their  sentiments  and  executing  their  designs. 
Nor  was  this  opportunity  neglected.    The  attempts  to 
abolish  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  had  in  time  past  proved 
unsuccessful,  seemed  again  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with 
a  design  to  open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  Calvinism  into 
Saxony.    The  persons  who  had  embarked  in  this  design, 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  protection  they  received 
from  several  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  at  the  Saxon  court, 
and  particularly,  from  Crellius,  the  first  minister  of  Chris- 
tian.   Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  such  patrons  it 
was  natural  to  expect  success  ;  yet  they  conducted  their 
affairs  with  circumspection  and  prudence.     Certain  laws 
were  previously  enacted,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  intended  revolution  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  ;  and  some  time  after11  the  form  of  exorcism  was 
omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism.1     These  mea- 
sures were  followed  by  others  still  more  alarming  to  the  j 
rigid  Lutherans ;  for  not  only  a  new  German  catechism,  I 
favourable  to  the  purpose  of  the  secret  Calvinists,  was  in- 
dustriously distributed  among  the  people,  but  also  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language,  enriched  witk 
the  observations  of  Henry  Salmuth,  which  were  artfiilly 
accommodated  to  this  purpose,  was,  in  the  year  1591,  pub- 
lished at  Dresden.    The  consequences  of  these  vigorous 
measures  were  violent  tumults  and  seditions  among  the 
people,  which  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  suppress,  by 
punishing  with  severity  such  of  the  clergy  as  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  court. 
But  the  whole  plan  of  this  religious  revolution  was,  all  of 
a  sudden,  overturned  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Chris- 
tian, which  happened  in  the  year  1591.    Then  the  face  of 
affairs  changed  again,  and  assumed  its  former  aspect  The 
doctors,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  theexecu- 
tion  of  this  unsuccessful  project,  were  committed  to  prison, 
or  sent  into  banishment,  after  the  death  of  the  elector;  and 

k  In  the  year  IJiyi. 

[J  y  1  The  custom  of  exorcising,  or  casting  out  eril  spirits,  was  used  in  the  fourth  eeit- 
fury  at  tbc  adiuiAsion  of  catechumens,  and  was  afterward  absurdly  applied  is  the  bap- 
tism of  infants.  This  application  of  it  was  retained  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherac 
churches.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  elector,  Christian  I.  but  was  restored  tiler 
his  death ;  and  the  opposition  that  bad  been  made  to  it  by  Crellius  was  the  chief  reason 
of  Ms  unhappy  end.  See  Justi.  II.  Bocbmeri  Jus  Ecclcsiast.  Protestant,  torn.  iiL  p.  MS, 
M.  Secund.  iftfe,  1 « 27.  A-  aho  a  Genua  work  of  Melchior  Kraft,  entitled  <7e*rJMfe 
rfv  r.jTfTrjii'.  p.  4,J1 
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its  chief  encourager  and  patron  Crellius  suffered  death  in 
the  year  1601,  as  the  fruit  of  his  temerity."1 

xliv.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  new  con- 
troversy was  imprudently  set  on  foot  at  Wittem- 
beig,  by  Samuel  Huber,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  K™f  f^* 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  that  university.    The  l,uber- 
Calvinistical  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  uncon- 
ditional decrees  was  extremely  offensive  to  this  adventurous 
doctor,  and  even  excited  his  warmest  indignation.  Accord- 
ingly, he  affirmed  and  taught  publicly,  that  all  mankind 
were  elected  from  eternity  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  ever- 
lasting salvation,  and  accused  his  colleagues  in  particular, 
and  the  Lutheran  divines  in  general,  of  a  propensity  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  on  account  of  their  asserting,  that  the 
divine  election  was  confined  to  those,  whose  faith,  foreseen 
by  an  omniscient  God,  rendered  them  the  proper  objects 
of  his  redeeming  mercy.     The  opinion  of  Huber,  as  is 
now  acknowledged  by  many  learned  men,  differed  more 
in  words  than  in  reclity,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
church :  for  he  did  no  more  than  explain  in  a  new  method, 
and  with  a  different  turn  of  phrase,  what  that  church  had 
always  taught  concerning  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  love 
of  God,  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding 
none  by  an  absolute  decree  from  everlasting  salvation. 
However,  as  a  disagreeable  experience  and  repeated  ex- 
amples had  abundantly  shown,  that  new  methods  of  ex- 
plaining or  proving  even  received  doctrines  were  as  much 
adapted  to  excite  divisions  and  contests,  as  the  introduction 
of  new  errors.     Huber  was  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient method  of  proposing  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  in  - 
stead  of  his  own  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  to  make  use 
of  those  that  were  received  and  authorized  by  the  church. 
This  compliance  nevertheless  he  refused  to  submit  to,  al- 
leging, that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;   while  his  patrons  and  disciples,  in  many  places, 
gave  several  indications  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  zeal 
tor  his  cause.     These  considerations  engaged  the  magis- 
trates of  Wittemberg  to  Repose  him  from  his  office,  and  to 
send  him  into  banishment.0 

m  See  the  German  work  of  Godf.  Arnold,'eDtitlcd  Kitchen  und  Ketzer  Historir,  part  ii. 
book  xvi.  cap.  ixxii.  p.  863.  As  also  the  authors  mentioned  !>y  Menu.  Ascan.  Kn^elktu, 
in  his  Dixserlat.  tUJtic.  Crettro,  ejusque  Supplicio,  RoMochii,  1724,  edit. 

it  For  an  account  of  the  writers  that  appeared  in  this  controversy,  rr  Christ.  Matth. 
Pfaffii  fntroihtetio  in  F/tffor.  Lifer.  Theologitrf  part  ii.  lib.  iii-  p.  4  "51 
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xlv.  The  controversies,  of  which  a  succinct  account  has 
'J*  MfmMii  now  been  given,  and  others  of  inferior  moment, 
SSf^Vim.  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  were  highly  de- 
SSi'EmiL,-  trimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
""-  church,  as  is  abundantly  known  by  all  who  are 

acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  century.  It  must  also 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  manner  of  conducting  and  de- 
ciding these  debates,  the  spirit  of  the  disputants,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges,  if  we  form  our  estimate  of  them 
by  the  sentiments  that  prevail  among  the  wiser  sort  of  men 
in  modern  times,  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
equity,  moderation,  and  charity.  It  betrays  nevertheless  a 
want  both  of  candour  and  justice  to  inveigh  indiscriminate- 
ly against  the  authors  of  these  misfortunes,  and  to  repre- 
sent them  as  totally  destitute  of  rational  sentiments  and 
virtuous  principles.  And  it  is  yet  more  unjust  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  triumphant  party,  while  the  suffer- 
ing side  are  all  fondly  represented  as  men  of  unblemished 
virtue,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It  ought  not  certainly 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  long  accustomed  to 
a  state  of  darkness,  and  suddenly  transported  from  thence 
into  the  blaze  of  day,  did  not  at  first  behold  the  objects 
that  were  presented  to  their  view  with  that  distinctness  and 
precision  that  are  natural  to  those  who  have  long  enjoyed 
the  light.  And  such  really  was  the  case  of  the  first  protest- 
ant  doctors,  who  were  delivered  from  the  gloom  of  papal 
superstition  and  tyranny.  Beside,  there  was  something 
gross  and  indelicate  in  the  reigning  spirit  of  this  age,  which 
made  the  people  not  only  tolerate,  out  even  applaud,  many 
things  relating  both  to  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  manage- 
ment of  controversy,  which  the  more  polished  manners  of 
modern  times  cannot  relish,  and  which  indeed  are  by  no 
means  worthy  of  imitation.  As  to  the  particular  motives 
or  intentions  that  ruled  each  individual  in  this  troubled  scene 
of  controversy,  whether  they  acted  from  the  suggestions  of 
malice  and  resentment,  or  from  an  upright  and  sincere  at- 
tachment to  what  they  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth,  or  how 
far  these  two  springs  of  action  were  jointly  concerned  in 
their  conduct,  all  this  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Him 
alone,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and  to 
discern  its  most  hidden  intentions,  and  its  most  secret  mo- 
tives. 
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xlvi.  The  Lutheran  church  furnished,  during  this  cen- 
tury, along  list  of  considerable  doctors,  who  illus-  TbePrindp.i 
trated,  in  tneir  writings,  the  various  branches  of  tTi^l*?1 
theological  science.  After  Luther  and  Melanc-  ,hb  cemury- 
thon,  who  stand  foremost  in  this  list,  on  account  of  their 
superior  genius  and  erudition,  we  may  select  the  followin 
writers,  as  the  most  eminent,  and  as  persons,  whose  names 
are  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  literature  ; 
viz.  Weller,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  Flacius,  Regius,  Major, 
Amsdorff,  Sarcerius,  Mathesius,  Wigandus,  Lambertus, 
Andreae,  Chytneus,  Salneccer,  Bucer,  Fagius,  Cruciger, 
Strigelius,  Spangenberg,  Judex,  Heshusius,  Westpnal* 
iEpinus,  Osiander,  and  others.0 


or 


CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMED  p  CHURCH. 

i.  The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  reformed  church, 
which  was  formerly  denominated  by  its  adversa- 
ries after  its  founders  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  is  en-  JKSXJE; 
tirely  different  from  that  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  SESJ. 
communities.    Every  other  Christian  church  hath 
some  common  centre  of  union,  and  its  members  are  con- 
nected together  by  some  common  bond  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  of  the  re- 
formed church,q  whose  several  branches  are  neither  united 

o  For  an  ample  account  of  these  Lutheran  doctors,  see  Melchior.  Ad  ami  Vita  Thco- 
logorum,  and  Louis  Elii  Du  Pin,  BibUoiheqve  des  Jiutturt  if  pares  de  la  Communion  de 
rEglise  Romaine  au  xvii.  Steele.  The  lite*  of  several  of  these  divines  hate  been  also 
separately  composed  by  different  authors  of  the  present  times  ;  as  for  example,  that  of 
Weller  by  Laemelius,  that  of  Flacius  by  Hitter,  those  of  Heshusius  and  Spangenberg  by 
Leuckfeldt,  that  of  Fagius  by  Feveltin,  that  of  Chytneus  by  Schutz,  that  of  Bucer  by 
Verportenius,  those  of  Westphal  and  JEpinus  by  Am.  Grevius,  &c. 

(Cr  p  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  denomination  of  reformed  was  given  to 
those  protestant  churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther. 
The  title  was  first  assumed  by  the  French  protestant*,  and  afterward  became  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistical  churches  on  the  continent.  I  say,  on  the  con- 
tinent f  since  in  England  the  term  reformed  is  generally  used  as  standing  in  opposition 
to  popery  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  part  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  work  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  than  The 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident  from  the  following 
note. 

ICP*  q  This  and  the  following  observations  are  designed  to  give  the  Lutheran  church 
an  air  of  unity t  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reformed.  But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in 
this  specious  representation  of  things.  The  reformed  church,  when  considered  in  the 
true  extent  of  the  term  reformed,  comprehends  all  those  religious  communities  that  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  ctnirch  of  Rome  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran 
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by  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  nor  by  the  same  mode  of 
worship,  nor  yet  by  the  same  form  of  government  It  is 
farther  to  be  observed,  that  this  church  does  not  require 
from  its  ministers,  either  uniformity  in  their  private  senti- 
ments, or  in  their  public  doctrine,  but  permits  them  to  ex- 
plain, in  different  ways,  several  doctrines  of  no  small  mo- 
ment, provided  that  the  great  and  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  the  practical  precepts  of  tnat  divine 
religion,  be  maintained  in  their  original  purity.  This  great 
community  therefore  may  be  properly  considered  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical body  composed  of  several  churches,  that  vary! 
more  or  less,  from  each  other  in  their  form  and  constitu- 
tion ;  but  which  are  preserved  however  from  anarchy  and 
schisms,  by  a  general  spirit  of  equity  and  toleration,  that 
runs  through  the  whole  system,  and  renders  variety  of  opi- 
nion consistent  with  fraternal  union. 

ii.  This  indeed  was  not  the  original  state  and  constitu- 
,  „,.  riiu„.,  tion  of  the  reformed  church,  but  was  the  result  of 
.'imVJhIm.  a  certain  combination  of  events  and  circumstances, 
,M,',yf  that  threw  it,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  into  this  am- 
biguous form.  The  doctors  of  Switzerland,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  origin,  and  Calvin,  who  was  one  of  its 
principal  founders,  employed  all  their  credit,  and  exerted 
their  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the  church- 
es,which  embraced  their  sentiraents,under  one  rule  of  faith, 
and  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  And  al- 
though they  considered  the  Lutherans  as  their  brethren,  yet 

ehureh,  a*  well  as  the  others.    And  cren  when  this  epithet  u  used  in  opposition  to  tha 
rommunity  founded  by  Luther,  it  represent*  not  a  single  church,  as  the  episcopal,  pre*- 
byteriun,  or  independent,  but  rather  a  collection  of  churches  ;  which,   though  they  be 
i-iviatMy  uiiiicd  hy  a  belief  und  profession  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
y-t  frequent  separate  places  of  worship,  and  have,  each,  a  visible  centre  of  external 
union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  formed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  respective 
rules  of  publie  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government.      +An  attentive  examination 
of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
nnd  Switzerland,  will  net  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.    The  first  of  these  churches 
bring;  governed  by  bishops,  and  not  admitting  of  the  validity  of  presby tcrian  ordination, 
diners  from  the  other  three,  more  than  any  of  these  differ  from  each  other.      There  are, 
however,  prruliaritics  of  government  and  worship,  that  distinguish  the  church  of  HoBand 
from  that  of  Scotland.     The  institution  of  deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sacraments,  an  ordinary  form  of  prayer,  the  observation  of  the  festival*  of  ttrist- 
inn*,  Raster,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dutch  chorea :  and 
it  in  well  known  that  the  ehurch  of  Scotland  diners  from  it  extremely  in  these  respects. 
Hut  after  all,  to  what  does  the  pretended  uniformity  among  the  Lutherans  amount?  are 
not  tome  of  the  Lutheran  churches  governed  by  bishops,  while  others  are  rated  br 
rider*  >     It  shall  moreover  be  nhown  in  its  proper  place,  that  even  in  point  of  doctrine, 
the  Lutheran  churvae*  are  not  >o  vcrv  remarkable  for  their  uniformitv. 

*  Srr  the  gvnrral  ikrtrh  of  ihr  >t*f c  of  the  chnrch  in  the  eirhteeath  century,  in  the  forth 
Wntmr.  paragraph  *ii.  and  note  t. 
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they  showed  do  marks  of  indulgence  to  those  who  openly  fa- 
voured the  opinions  of  Luther,  concerning  the  eucharist, 
the  person  of  Christ,  predestination,  and  other  matters  that 
were  connected  with  these  doctrines ;  nor  would  they  per- 
mit the  other  protest  ant  churches,  that  embraced  their  com- 
munion, to  deviate  from  their  example  in  this  respect.  A 
new  scene,  however,  which  was  exhibited  in  Britain,  con- 
tributed much  to  enlarge  this  narrow  and  contracted  sys- 
tem of  church  communion.  For  when  the  violent  contest 
concerning  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the 
nature  ana  number  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were 
proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  worship,  arose  be- 
tween the  abettors  of  episcopacy  and  the  puritans/  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  rank  in  the  class  of  its  true  members  even  those 
who  departed,  in  some  respects,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  doctrines  established  at  Geneva.  This  spirit  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  grew  still  more  forbearing  and 
comprehensive  after  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  For 
though  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  Arminians  were 
rejected  and  condemned  in  that  numerous  assembly,  yet 
they  gained  ground  privately,  and  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  minds  of  many.  The  church  of  England,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  relating  to  the  divine  decrees,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  model  its  doctrine  and  institutions  after  the  laws, 
tenets,  and  customs  that  were  observed  by  the  primitive 
Christians/  On  the  other"  hand,  several  Lutheran  congre- 
gations in  Germany  entertained  a  strong  propensity  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Geneva ;  though 
they  were  restrained  from  declaring  themselves  fully  and 
openly  on  this  head,  by  their  apprehensions  of  forfeiting 
the  privileges  they  derived  from  their  adherence  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  The  French  refugees  also,  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  a  moderate  way  of  thinking  in 
religious  matters,  and  whose  national  turn  led  them  to  a 

jCZr*  r  The  puritans,  who  inclined  to  the  prcsbyterian  form  of  church  gorernment, 
of  which  Knox  was  one  of  the  earliest  abettors  in  Britain,  derired  this  denomination 
from  their  pretending  to  a  jntrer  method  of  worship  than  that  which  had  been  established 
by  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth. 

ICP  s  This  assertion  is  eouirocal.    Many  members  of  the  church  of  England,  with 

archbishop  Laud  at  their  head,  did  indeed  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  both  in 

rhcir  pulpits  and  in  their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  church  of  England 

renounced  publicly,  in  that  reign,  the  opinions  of  Calvin.    Sec  this  matter  farther  dis- 

u*9£'k  in  the  notem*  cent.  xvii.  feet.  it.  p.  U.  ch.  ii.  paragraph  x*- 
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certain  freedom  of  inquiry,  being  dispersed  abroad  in  all 
parts  of  the  protestant  world,  rendered  themselves  so 
agreeable,  by  their  wit  and  eloquence,  that  their  example 
excited  a  kind  of  emulation  in  favour  of  religious  liberty. 
All  these  circumstances,  accompanied  with  others,  whose 
influence  was  less  palpable,  though  equally  real,  instilled 
by  degrees  such  a  spirit  of  lenity  and  forbearance  into  the 
minds  of  protestants,  that  at  this  day  all  Christians,  if  we 
except  Roman  catholics,  Socinians,  Quakers,  and  Anabap- 
tists, may  claim  a  place  among  the  members  of  the  reform- 
ed church.    It  is  true,  great  reluctance  was  discovered  by 
many  against  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  church  com- 
munion ;  and,  even  in  tne  times  in  which  we  live,  the  an- 
cient and  less  charitable  manner  of  proceeding  hath  seve- 
ral patrons  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  Calvin  universally  adopted  and  rigorously 
observed.    The  number,  however,  of  these  rigid  doctors  is 
not  very  great,  nor  is  their  influence  considerable.    And 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  both  in  point  of  number 
and  authority,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  friends  of 
moderation,  who  reduce  within  a  narrow  compass  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the  belief  of  which 
salvation  depends,  exercise  forbearance  and  fraternal  cha- 
rity toward  those  who  explain  certain  doctrines  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  themselves,  and  desire  to  see  the  enclosure, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  of  the  reformed  church  ren- 
dered as  lan*c  and  comprehensive  as  is  possible.* 

in.  The  Founder  of  the  reformed  church  was  Ulrick 
Ttr,  To..  -?a  Zuingle,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  man  of 
""rmr1!'*  uncoiiiinoi}  penetration  and  acuteness,  accompa- 
;T/T"n1^.  nied  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  truth.  This  great 
man  was  for  removing  out  of  the  churches,  and 
abolishing  in  the  ceremonies  and  appendages  of  public  wor- 
ship, many  things  which  Luther  was  disposed  to  treat  with 

s  The  annal*  ot  theology  bare  not  as  yet  been  enriched  with  a  full  and  accurate 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This  task  was  iriood  undertaken  by  Scnltet,  and 
even  cirri r»l  ilown  so  far  a*  his  own  time,  in  his  .innate*  EtengtlH  Rcnovti;  bet 
The  greatest  part  ol  this  work  is  lost.  Theod.  Haszus,  who  proposed  to  give  the  An* 
iials  of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  prevented  by  death  from  fuIfiUiog  his  purpose.  The* 
funums  w  ork  of  Jarm*  Rasicuie.  published  in  two  volumes  4 to.  at  Rotterdam,  in  the 
year  1725,  under  the  title  of  IlisSoire  de  la  Religion  its  Egiuei  Reformeet,  instead  of 
siting  a  regular  history  of  the  Reformed  church,  is  only  designed  to  show,  that  its 
peculiar  and  di*tin£ui»hin£  doctrines  are  not  new  inventions,  but  were  taught  and  em- 
braced in  the  earliest  age*  of  the  church.  Maimbourg's  Histoire  *v  Ctdriniswu,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing,  but  the  partialitT  of  its  author,  and  the  wilful  errors  with  which  it 
abounds. 
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toleration  and  indulgence,  such  as  images,  altars,  wax 
tapers,  the  form  of  exorcism,  and  private  confession.  He 
aimed  at  nothing  so  much  as  establishing,  in  his  country,  a 
method  and  form  of  divine  worship  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, and  as  far  remote  as  could  be  from  every  thing  that 
might  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  su- 

Eerstition.1  Nor  were  these  the  oply  circumstances  in  which 
e  differed  from  the  Saxon  reformer;  for  his  sentiments  con* 
cerning  several  points  of  theology,  and  more  especially  his 
opinions  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
varied  widely  from  those  of  Luther.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  sentiments  and  opinions  were  adopted  in  Switzer- 
land, by  those  who  had  joined  themselves  to  Zuingle  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  were  by  them 
transmitted  to  all  the  Helvetic  churches  that  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  From  Switzerland  these  opinions  were 
propagated  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  the  minis- 
terial labours  and  the  theological  writings  of  the  friends  and 
disciples  of  Zuingle;  and  thus  the  primitive  reformed 
church  that  was  founded  by  this  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and 
whose  extent  at  first  was  not  very  considerable,  gathered 
strength  by  degrees,  and  made  daily  new  acquisitions. 

iv.  The  separation  between  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss 
churches  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  Tltm 
of  Zuingle,  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  K," 
Lord's  supper.  Luther  maintained,  that  the  body  ™™luV.".i. 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  really,  though  in  a  c,,a,iM' 
manner  far  beyond  human  comprehension,  present  in  the 
oucharist,  and  were  exhibited  together  with  the  bread  and 
wine.  On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  reformer  looked  upon 
ihe  bread  and  wine  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  from 
the  year  1524,  propagated  this  doctrine  in  a  public  manner 

JCP  t  The  design  of  Zuingle  was  certainly  excellent  j  but  in  the  execution  of  it  per- 
haps he  went  too  far,  and  consulted  rather  the  dictates  of  reason  than  the  real  exigences 
of  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  The  present  union  between  soul  and  body,  which 
operate  together  in  the  actions  of  moral  agents,  even  in  those  that  appear  the  iii08»t  ab- 
stracted and  refined,  renders  it  necessary  to  consult  the  external  senses,  as  well  as  lh«*. 
intellectual  powers,  in  the  institution  of  public  worship.  He  sides,  between  a  worship 
purely  and  philosophically  rational,  and  a  service  qroasly  and  palpably  superstitious,  there 
are  many  intermediate  steps  and  circumstance*,  by  which  a  rational  service  may-be  ren- 
dered more  affecting  and  awakening  without  becoming  superstitious.  A  noble  edifice,  a 
.solemn  music,  a  well-ordered  set  of  external  gestures,  though  they  do  not,  in  themselve?, 
render  our  prayers  one  whit  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  than  if  they  were  offered  up 
without  any  of  these  circumstances,  produce  nevertheless  a  good  effect.  They  elevate 
the  mind,  they  give  it  a  composed  and  solemn  frame,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  fervour 
of  its  derotion. 

VOL.  III.  Si 
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by  his  writings,  after  having  entertained  and  taught  it  pri- 
vately before  that  period."    In  a  little  time  after  this,"  his 
example  was  followed  by  (Ecolampadius,  a  divine  of  Basil, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  century/    But 
they  were  both  opposed  with  obstinacy  and  spirit  by  Lu- 
ther and  his  associates,  particularly  those  of  the  circle  of 
Swabia.    In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
apprehending  the  pernicious  effects  that  these  debates 
might  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  protestants,  which  were 
as  yet  in  that  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  that  marks  the 
infancy  of  all  great  revolutions,  was  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  these  differences,  and  appointed  for  that  purpose  a 
conference  at  Marpurg,  between  Zuingle,  Luther,  and 
other  doctors  of  both  parties/    This  meeting  however 
only  covered  the  flame,  instead  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  * 
the  pacific  prince,  seeing  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  concord  between  these  jar- 
ring divines,  w^s  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  having  en- 
gaged them  to  consent  to  a  truce.  Luther  and  Zuingle  came 
to  an  agreement  about  several  points ;  but  the  principal 
matter  in  debate,  even  that  which  regarded  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist,  was  left  undecided ;  each  party  ap- 
pealing to  the  fountain  of  wisdom  to  terminate  this  con- 
troversy, and  expressing  their  hopes  that  time  and  impar- 
tial reflection  might  discover  and  confirm  the  truth/ 
v.  The  reformed  church  had  scarcely  been  founded  in 
Switzerland  by  Zuingle  when  this  Christian  hero 
tl^'SSSV*  fell  in  a  battle  that  was  fought,  in  the  year  1680, 
between  the  protestants  of  Zurich  and  their  Ro- 
man catholic  compatriots,  who  drew  the  sword  in 
defence  of  popery.    It  was  not  indeed  to  perform  the  san- 
guinary office  of  a  soldier  that  Zuingle  was  present  at  this 

u  Zuingle  certainly  taught  this  doctrine  in  private  before  the  year  1 52-1,  at  appears 
from  Gerdcs,  Historic  Renorat.  Evangelic  torn.  1.  Append,  p.  829. 

win  the  year  1525. 

x  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Centwria  1.  EpisioL  Thechg.  Reformat,  p.  31,  35,  44,  49. 
ID"  (Ecolampadius  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  modesty,  his  charita- 
ble, forbearing,  and  pacific  spirit,  and  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  reli- 
gion, than  for  his  profound  erudition,  which  he  seemed  rather  studious  to  conceal  than  to 
display. 

ICr*  y  Zuingle  was  accompanied  by  (Ecolampadius,  Bucerjand  Hedion.  Lather  had 
with  him  M donation  and  Justus  Jonas  from  Saxony,  together  with  Osiander,  Brentius, 
and  Agricola. 

z  Ruchat,  Histoirt  de  la  Reformatio*  de  la  Suisse,  vol.  i.  passim.  voL  ii.  livr.  vL  p.  461 
Hottinger,  Hehetiseke  Kirchen  Gesckichte,  part  iii.  p.  27,  51,  4S3»  Val.  Em.  Loscberi 
Hisioria  Motown,  part  L  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  55,  cap.  vi.  p.  143.  Fueslin,  Beytrage  tw  Stawft- 
zer  Reformation,  torn.  ir.  p.  120. 
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engagement,  but  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  animate, 
by  his  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  valiant  defenders  of 
the  pro  test  ant  cause/  After  his  death,  several  Lutheran 
doctors  of  the  more  moderate  sort,  and  particularly  Mar- 
tin Bucer,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about 
some  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. For  this  purpose  they  exhorted  the  jarring  theolo- 
gians to  concord,  interpreted  the  points  in  dispute  with  a 
prudent  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  both  sides,  admonish- 
ed them  of  the  pernicious  consequences  that  must  attend 
the  prolongation  of  these  unhappy  contests,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  express  the  respective  sentiments  of  the 
contending  doctors  in  terms  of  considerable  ambiguity  and 
latitude,  that  thus  the  desired  union  might  be  the  more 
easily  effected.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  intentions 
and  designs  of  these  zealous  intercessors  were  pious  and 
upright  ;b  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  or  not 
the  means  they  employed  were  adapted  to  promote  the 
end  they  had  in  view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  pacific 
counsels  of  Bucer  excited  divisions  in  Switzerland ;  for 
some  persevered  obstinately  in  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle, 
while  others  adopted  the  explications  and  modifications 
of  his  doctrine  that  were  offered  by  Bucer.0  But  these 
divisions  and  commotions  had  not  the  least  effect  on  that 
reconciliation  with  Luther,  that  was  earnestlv  desired  by 
the  pious  and  moderate  doctors  on  both  sides.  The  ef- 
forts of  Bucer  were  more  successful  out  of  Switzerland, 

a  The  Lutheran?,  v.Uo  consider  this  unhappy  fate  of  Zuingle  us  a  reproach  upon  thai 
21-t-ut  in /it  in  particular,  and  upon  the  reformed  church  in  general,  discover  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  this  century.  For  as  all  the 
inhabitant*  of  that  country  are  at  present  trained  to  arms,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field 
when  the  defence  of  their  country  requires  it,  .so  in  the  tinic  of  Zuingle,  this  obligation 
wo*  so  universal,  that  neither  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  professors  of  theo- 
logy, were  exempted  from  this  military  service.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  battle  in 
which  Zuingie  fell,  Jerome  Potamm,  one  of  the  theological  doctors  of  Basil,  also  lost 
hu  life.  See  Fue^ini,  Ceaturia  I.  Epistolar.  ThcU.  Rejbrmator.  p.  81.  ICr"  Erasmus 
also  spoUc  in  a  very  unfriendly  manner  of  the  death  of  Zuingle,  and  his  friend  (Eco- 
lainpadiu>.  See  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  p.  522.  It  i*  not  therefore  surprising 
to  liud  the  bi-otcd  Sir  Thomas  More  insulting,  with  the  barbarity  that  superstition  sel- 
dom fail*  to  produce  in  a  narrow  and  peevish  mind,  the  memory  of  these  two  eminent 
reformer*,  in  u  letter  to  the  furious  and  turbulent  Cochlojus,  of  which  the  following 
words  show  the  spirit  of  the  writer  ;  u  Postrema  ea  fuit,  quam  de  Zuinglio  et  (Ecoluin- 
l*Hilio  scri(itniu  mi^i.-li  <|uorum  nunciata  mors  mihi  Ltrtitiam  attulit. — Sublatos  e  mr- 
tiio  esse  tarn  iinuiancs  Hdei  Christiana  bosU>,  tain  inlcntos  ubique  in  omucm  pcrimen~ 
titr  pit  tali s  occusiuuem,  jure  gaudere  possum."  Jorlin,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  702.  •Ipp*  No- 
,\i  i.  -V 

I.  St  e  Alh.  Menon.  \  crpoortcn.  Comment,  de  Mart.  Bueero  el  ejus  Sentettfia  de  Ctrmi 
/>»:i.>tfj?9  §  ix.  p.  13,  published  in  8vo.  at  Coburg,  in  the  year  1708.      Loschcri  IJi»h-, 
Votitiiu,  part  i.  lib.  ii.  can.  i.  p.  181,  and  part  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  15. 
Tiii.-'if.i  f\- .»••■'    I.  kpi«t»!nr.  7'Wojr.  p.  1G2.  170.  181.  I7i»,  1J»0  &<\ 
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and  particularly  among  those  divines  in  the  tipper  parts 
of  Germany,  who  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Hel- 
vetic church  ;  for  they  retired  from  the  communion  of  that 
church,  and  joined  themselves  to  Luther  by  a  public  act, 
which  was  sent  to  Witteraberg,  in  the  year  1636,  by  a  so- 
lemn deputation  appointed  for  that  purpose.4  The  Swiss 
divines  could  not  be  brought  to  so  great  a  length.  There 
was  however  still  some  prospect  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them  and  the  Lutherans.  But  this  fair  pros- 
pect entirely  disappeared  in  the  year  1544,  when  Luther 
published  his  confession  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  sapper,  which  was  directly  opposite  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  and  his  followers,  on  that  head. 
The  doctors  of  Zurich  pleaded  their  cause  publicly  against 
the  Saxon  reformer  the  year  following ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
poses of  the  peacemakers  were  totally  defeated.6 
vi.  The  death  of  Luther,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1546,  was  an  event  that  seemed  adapted  to 
itinVihmTuc.  calm  these  commotions,  and  to  revive  in  the 
^MibofLu.  breasts  of  the  moderate  and  pacific,  the  hopes 
""•  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  contendingpar- 

ties.  For  this  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuin* 
glians  was  so  ardently  desired  by  Melancthon  and  his 
followers,  that  this  great  man  left  no  means  unemployed 
to  bring  it  about,  and  seemed  resolved  rather  to  submit 
to  a  duoious  and  forced  peace,  than  to  see  those  flaming 
discords  perpetuated,  which  reflected  such  dishonour  on 
the  protestant  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  this  salutary 
work  seemed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  theological  system 
that  was  adopted  by  John  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon 
in  France,  who  was  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Geneva,  and  whose  genius,  learning,  eloquence,  and 
talents,  rendered  him  respectable  even  in  the  eves  of 
his  enemies.  This  great  man,  whose  particular  kniend- 
ship  for  Melancthon  was  an  incidental  circumstance 
highly  favourable  to  the  intended  reconciliation,  proposed 
an  explication  of  the  point  in  debate,  that  modified  the 
crude  hypothesis  of  Zuingle,  and  made  use  of  all  his 
credit  ana  authority  among  the  Swiss,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  Zurich,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest  ve- 
rt Lon-heni!.,  foe.  cil.  cap.  ii.  p.  205.  Rucfaat,  Hitloire  deU  RefirwmL  de  U  Swine,  torn 
••  f .  535.  Hottiogeri  Hutor.  EccU*.  Hdrtt  torn.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  70*. 
-  Uschen*,  foe.  cif.  ?  art  i.  lib.  ii.  cap,  fr.  9.  3U. 
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aeration,  in  order  to  obtain  their  assent  to  it/  The  expli- 
cation he  proposed  was  not  indeed  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist,  which  he 
persisted  in  denying ;  he  supposed  however  that  a  certain 
divine  virtue  or  efficacy  was  communicated  by  Christ  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  approached  this  holy  sa- 
crament with  a  lively  faith,  and  with  upright  hearts ;  and 
to  render  this  notion  still  more  satisfactory,  he  expressed  it 
in  almost  the  same  terms  which  the  Lutherans  employed  in 
inculcating  their  doctrine  of  Christ's  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist*  For  the  great  and  common  error  of  all  those, 
who,  from  a  desire  of  peace,  assumed  the  character  of  ar- 
bitrators in  this  controversy,  lay  in  this,  that  they  aimed 
rather  at  a  uniformity  of  terms  than  of  sentiments ;  and 
seemed  satisfied  when  they  had  engaged  the  contending 
parties  to  use  the  same  words  and  phrases,  though  their  real 
difference  in  opinion  remained  the  same,  and  each  explain- 
ed these  ambiguous  or  figurative  terms  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  their  respective  systems. 

The  concord  so  much  desired  did  not  however  seem  to 
advance  much.  Melancthon,  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  those  who  longed  impatiently  for  it,  had  not  cou- 
rage enough  to  embark  openly  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
perilous  project.  Beside,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  his 
enemies  attacked  him  with  redoubled  fury,  and  gave  him 
so  much  disagreeable  occupation,  that  he  had  neither  that 
leisure,  nor  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  were  necessary 
to  prepare  his  measures  properly  for  such  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking. A  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  pa- 
cific project  was  also  presented,  by  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  Joachim  Westphal,  pastor  at  Hamburg,  who,  in  the 
year  1552,  renewed,  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever, 
this  deplorable  controversy,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
suspended,  and  who,  after  Flacius,  was  the  most  obsti- 
nate defender  of  the  opinions  of  Luther.  This  violent 
theologian  attacked,  with  that  spirit  of  acrimony  and  vehe- 
mence that  was  too  remarkable  in  the  polemic  writings 
of  Luther,  the  act  of  uniformity,  by  which  the  churches 

f  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  Historic  Aug.  Confession,  torn.  ii.  lib.  ?ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  1075. 

idP  g  Calvin  went  certainly  too  far  in  this  matter ;  and,  in  his  explication  of  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  a  worthy  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  in  the  eucharist,  he 
dwelt  too  grossly  upon  the  allegorical  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  the  Papists  had 
.*o  egregiously  abused,  and  talked  of  realty  eating  by  faith  the  body,  and  drinking  the 
n!nnif  of  Chri«t. 
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of  Geneva  and  Zurich  declared  their  agreement  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  In  the  book  which  he 
published  with  this  view,b  he  censured  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, the  variety  of  sentiments  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  die  Lord's  supper  that  was  observable  m  the  reformed 
church,  and  maintained,  with  his  usual  warmth  and  obstina- 
cy, the  opinion  of  Luther  on  that  subject.  This  engaged 
Calvin  to  enter  the  lists  with  Westphal,  whom  he  treated 
with  as  little  lenity  and  forbearance  as  the  rigid  Lutheran 
had  showed  toward  the  Helvetic  churches.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  debate  were,  that  Calvin  and  Westphal 
had  each  their  zealous  defenders  and  patrons ;  hence  the 
breach  widened,  the  spirits  were  heated,  and  the  flame  of 
controversy  was  kindled  anew  with  such  violence  and  fury, 
that  to  extinguish  it  entirely  seemed  to  be  a  task  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom  or  human  power.1 

vii.  These  disputes  were  unhappily  augmented,  in  pro- 

Thfcomro-  cess  of  time,  by  that  famous  controversy  concern- 

£™in£V  ins  l^e  decrees  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  eter- 

deuinaiiun.   n£|  condition  of  men,  which  was  set  on  foot  by 

Calvin,  and  became  an  inexhaustible  source  of  intricate 
researches,  and  abstruse,  subtile,  and  inexplicable  ques- 
tions. The  most  ancient  Helvetic  doctors  were  far  from 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  those,  who  represent  the  Deity 
as  allotting,  from  all  eternity,  by  an  absolute,  arbitrary, 
and  unconditional  decree,  to  some  everlasting  happiness, 
and  to  others  endless  misery,  without  any  previous  regard 
to  the  moral  characters  and  circumstances  of  either, 
Their  sentiments  seemed  to  differ  but  very  little  from  those 
of  the  Pelagians ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  in  declaring,  after 
the  example  of  Zuingle,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
open  to  all  who  lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason/     Calvin  had  adopted  quite  a  different  system 

Jr^p  h  This  book,  which  abounds  with  senseless  and  extravagant  tenets  that  Luther 
i)«'\er  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  breathes  the  most  virulent  itpirit  of  persecution,  is 
entitled  "  Farrago  confusancarum  el  inter  so  dissidentium  de  S.  Coena  opinion  urn  ei 
Sacraiucntariorum  Libris  congests." 

i  Loscheri  Ilistoria  Jtiotuvm,  part  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  via.  p.  83.  Molleri  Cimbria  LiUntd, 
torn.  iii.  p.  642.     Am.  Grevii  Memoria.  Joac.  Westphali,  p.  C2,  106. 

k  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  Dallei  Apologia  pro  dunbus  Ecclesiantm  GalUcar. 
SynodU  adversus  Frid,  Spanlteim,  part  i?.  p.  946.  Jo.  Alphons.  Turrctini  Epistol.  ad 
*intc&titcm  Cantuariensem,  which  is  inserted  in  the  BibHotheque  Germanic,  torn.  xiii.  p.  93. 
Simon  Biblictheque  Critique,  published  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Sainior,  torn.  iii. 
chap,  xxuii.  p.  292,  298,  and  also  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled  Observatumes  GeUie* 
in  Formul.  Consensus  Htlveticitm,  p.  f»2.  The  \ery  learned  Dr.  Gerdes,  instead  of  being 
persuaded  by  these  testimonies,  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  in  hit  MisctMan.  Gnwmgms, 
•vin.  ii.  p.  476,  477,  thai  the  spnAiineito  <rt  CtV*Y&'w<tt<iV\\ft  **»«,  V\\k\k<^  oC  t!i«  «;• 
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with  respect  to  the  divine  decrees.  He  maintained,  that 
the  everlasting  condition  of  mankind  in  a  future  world 
was  determined  from  all  eternity  by  the  unchangeable  or- 
der of  the  Deity,  find  that  this  absolute  determination  of 
his  taill  and  good  pleasure  was  the  only  source  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  every  individual.  This  opinion  was,  in 
a  verv  short  time,  propagated  through  all  the  reformed 
churches,  by  the  writings  of  Calvin,  and  by  the  ministry 
of  his  disciples,  and  in  some  places  was  inserted  in  the 
national  creeds  and  confessions ;  and  thus  made  a  public 
article  of  faith.  The  unhappy  controversy,  which  took 
its  rise  from  this  doctrine,  was  opened  at  Strasburg,  in  the 
year  1560,  by  Jerome  Zanchius,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  particularly  attached  to  the  sentiments  of  Cal- 
vin ;  and  was  afterward  carried  on  by  others  with  such 
zeal  and  assiduity,  that  it  drew,  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  attention  of  the  public,  and  tended  as  much  to 
exasperate  the  passions,  and  foment  the  discord  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  the  dispute  about  the  eucharist  had 
already  done.1 

viii.  The  Helvetic  doctors  had  no  prospect  left  of  calm- 
ing the  troubled  spirits,  and  tempering  at  least  Tb«.dtSc„m 
the  vehemence  of  these  deplorable  feuds,  but  the  IteSSiJ0 
moderation  of  the  Saxon  divines,  who  were  the  hvi^u 
disciples  of  Melancthon,  and  who,  breathing  the  pacific 
spirit  of  their  master,  seemed,  after  his  death,  to  have  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  the  restoration  of  concord  and 
imion  in  the  protestant  church.  Their  designs  however 
were  not  carried  on  with  that  caution  and  circumspection, 
with  that  prudent  foresight,  or  that  wise  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  times,  which  distinguished  always  the  trans- 
actions of  Melancthon,  and  which  the  critical  nature  of 
the  cause  they  were  engaged  in  indispensably  required. 
And  hence  they  had  already  taken  a  step,  which  was 
adapted  to  render  ineffectual  all  the  remedies  they  could 
apply  to  the  healing  of  the  present  disorders.  For,  by 
dispersing  every  where  artful  and  insidious  writings,  with 
a  design  to  seduce  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  the 
studious  youth,  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  divines, 

cicnt  Swiss  doctors.  But  this  excellent  author  may  l>e  refuted,  ercn  from  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  tumults  that  were  occasioned  in  Switzerland  bj  the  opinion  that  Cafoin  had 
propagated  in  relation  to  the  divine  decrees. 

I  Loscheri  HUtoria  Motuum,  part  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  27,  S.  c.  z.  p.  297.    Salig,  &*• 
'/»n"«  Jurist.  Con/mien,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ziii.  p.  441 
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or  at  least  to  engage  them  to  treat  these  sentiments  with 
toleration  and  forbearance,  they  drew  upon  themselves 
the  indignation  of  their  adversaries,  and  ruined  the  pacific 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.    It  was  this  conduct 
of  theirs  that  gave  occasion  to  the  composition  of  that  fa* 
mous  Form  of  Concord,  which  condemned  the  sentiments 
of  the  reformed  churches,  in  relation  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.    And  as 
this  Form  is  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Luther- 
ans, as  one  of  the  articles  of  their  religion  ;  hence  arises 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  schemes  of  reconciliation 
and  concord, 
ix.  So  much  did  it  seem  necessary  to  premise  concern* 
what  mo*  ing  the  causes,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  contro- 
SiT^iS1-  versy,  which  formed  that  separation  that  still 
l&YntTTE  subsists  between  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
ruTSSi.  churches.    From  thence  it  will  be  proper  topro- 
edchurcu.       cee(j  t0  an  account  0f  the  internal  state  of  the 

latter,  and  to  the  history  of  its  progress  and  revolutions. 
The  history  of  the  reformed  church,  during  this  century, 
comprehends  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  commences 
with  the  year  1519,  when  Zuingle  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  began  to  form  a  Christian  church 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction ;  and  it 
extends  to  the  time  of  Calvin's  settlement  at  Geneva, 
where  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  and  authority. 
The  second  period  takes  in  the  rest  of  this  century- 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Helvetic  church, 
which  assumed  the  title  of  reformed,  after  the  example  of 
the  French  protestants  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had 
chosen  this  denomination  in  order  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  Roman  catholics,  was  very  inconsiderable 
in  its  extent,  and  was  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. It  was  indeed  augmented  by  the  accession  of  some 
small  states  in  Swabia  and  Alsace,  such  as  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  some  little  republics.  But  in  the  year 
1536,  these  petty  states  changed  sides  through  the  sug- 
gestions and  influence  of  Bucer,  returned  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Saxon  church,  and  thus  made  their  peace  with 
Luther.  The  other  religious  communities,  which  aban- 
doned the  church  of  Rome,  either  openly  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  or  consisted  of  persons  who  were  not 
agreed  in  their  theological  opinions,  and  who  really  seemed 
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to  stand  in  a  kind  of  neutrality  between  the  contending 

fmrties.  All  things  being  duly  considered,  it  appears  pro- 
)able  enough  that  the  church  founded  by  Zuingle,  would 
have  remained  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which 
bounded  it  at  first,  had  not  Calvin  arisen,  to  augment  its 
extent,  authority,  and  lustre.  For  the  natural  and  politi- 
cal character  of  the  Swiss,  which  is  neither  bent  toward 
the  lust  of  conquest,  nor  the  grasping  views  of  ambition, 
discovered  itself  in  their  religious  transactions.  And,  as  a 
spirit  of  contentment  with  what  they  had,  prevented  their 
aiming  at  an  augmentation  of  their  territory,  so  did  a  simi- 
lar spirit  hinder  them  from  being  extremely  solicitous  about 
enlarging  the  borders  of  their  church. 

x.  In  this  infant  state  of  the  reformed  church,  the  onlv 

Eoint  that  prevented  its  union  with  the  followers  of 
•uther  was  the  doctrine  thev  taught  with  respect  p^ir 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  first  SEi^X- 
controversy  indeed  soon  produced  a  second,  re- 
lating to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  never- 
theless concerned  only  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  church."1  The 
Lutheran  divines  of  Swabia,  in  the  course  of  their  debates 
M'ith  those  of  Switzerland,  drew  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  from  the  following  proposition  ;  that  "  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  divine  nature,  and  consequently  its  omnipresence., 
were  communicated  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the 
hypostatic  union."  The  Swiss  doctors,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  force  of  this  argument,  denied  this  communication  of  the 
divine  attributes  to  Christ's  human  nature,  and  denied, 
more  especially,  the  ubiquity,  or  omnipresence  of  the  man 
.Jesus.  And  hence  arose  that  most  intricate  and  abstruse 
controversy  concerning  ubiquity  and  the  communication  of 
properties,  that  produced  so  many  learned  and  unintelligi- 
ble treatises,  so  many  subtile  disputes,  and  occasioned  that, 
multitude  of  invectives  and  accusations,  that  the  contending 
parties  threw  out  against  each  other  with  such  liberality 
and  profusion. 

ilJ'  Tii  It  was  only  a  certain  number  of  ihow.  Lutheran*,  that  were  nwli  morp  ri;ri<l  in 
\\»:\t  doctritif  than  Lullwr  himself,  that  believed  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Christ  V 
)mm-?ou,  considered  a*  niflii.  By  this  we  may  sec,  that  ihn  Lutherans  hare  their  division- 
>n  well  as  the  reformed,  of  which  &cvirral  instance  hi*\  he  yet  ;;oen  in  the  cour*c  of  thin 
i.i*torv. 
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It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  tliis  time,  the  Helvetic 
church  universally  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  con- 
cerning the  eucharist.    This  doctrine,  which  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Calvin,  amounted  to  the  following 
propositions  ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than 
a  representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  signs  appointed  to  denote  the  benefits  that 
were  conferred  upon  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Christ ;  that  therefore  Christians  derived  no  other  fruit 
from  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  than  a  mere 
commemoration  and  remembrance  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
which,  according  to  an  expression  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  was  the  only  thing  that  was 
properly  meant  by  the  Lord's  supper."11  Bucer,  whose  lead- 
ing principle  was  the  desire  of  peace  and  concord,  endea- 
voured to  correct  and  modify  this  doctrine  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  give  it  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  to  the  hy- 
!>othesis  of  Luther ;  but  the  memory  of  Zuingle  was  too 
resh  in  the  minds  of  the  Swiss  to  permit  their  accepting  of 
these  corrections  and  modifications,  or  to  suffer  them  to  de- 
part in  any  respect  from  the  doctrine  of  that  eminent  man, 
who  had  founded  their  church,  and  been  the  instrument 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of 
Rome. 
xi.  Iu  the  year  1541,  John  Calvin,  who  surpassed  al- 
most all  the  doctors  of  this  age  in  labonous  appli- 
iJ°X&in    cation,  constancy  of  mind,  force  of  eloquence,  and 
■V^led     extent  of  genius,  returned  to  Geneva,  from  whence 
charcb  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  had  obliged  him  to 

retire.  On  his  settlement  in  that  city,  the  affairs  of  the 
new  church  were  committed  to  his  direction,  °  and  he  ac- 
quired also  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  that  republic.   This  event  changed  entirely 

n  "  Nil  esse  in  Corna,  qwam  memoriam  Christi."  That  this  was  the  real  opinion  of 
Zuingle,  appears  evidently  from  various  testimonies  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Mustmn 
Hdvetiatm,  torn.  i.  p.  485,  490,  torn.  iii.  p.  631.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  in  Zuinglc's  book  concerning  baptism  ;  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  85.  "  Coma  Domi- 
nica non  oliud,  quam  Comrncinorationis  nomen  meretur."  Compare  with  all  this  Fues- 
liui  Centwr.  I.  Epistolar.  Theologor.  Re  format  or.  p.  255,  262,  kc. 

o  Calvin,  in  reality,  enjoyed  the  power  and  authority  of  a  bishop  at  Geneva ;  for, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  a»d  in  the  consistory,  or 


'uu».  ii.  p.  in. 
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the  face  of  affairs,  and  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  reformed 
church.  The  views  and  projects  of  this  great  man  were 
grand  and  extensive.  For  he  not  only  undertook  to  give 
strength  and  vigour  to  the  rising  church,  by  framing  the 
wisest  laws  and  the  most  salutary  institutions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  but 
even  proposed  to  render  Geneva  the  mother,  the  semina- 
ry of  all  the  reformed  churches,  as  Wittemberg  was  of  all 
the  Lutheran  communities.  He  laid  a  scheme  for  sending 
forth  from  this  little  republic,  the  succours  and  ministers 
that  were  to  promote  and  propagate  the  protestant  cause- 
through  the  most  distant  nations,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  rendering  the  government,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trine of  Geneva  the  model  and  rule  of  imitation  to  the  re- 
formed churches  throughout  the  world.  The  undertaking 
was  certainly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  extensive  genius 
and  capacity  of  this  eminent  man ;  and,  great  and  arduous 
as  it  was,  it  was  executed  in  part,  nay,  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  length,  by  his  indefatigable  assiduity  and  in- 
extinguishable zeal.  It  was  with  this  view,  that  by  the 
fame  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  by  his  epistolary  solicita- 
tions and  encouragements  of  various  kinds,  he  engaged 
man}*  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  to  leave  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and 
to  settle  at  Geneva ;  while  others  repaired  thither  merely 
out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  a  man,  whose  talents  and  exploits 
had  rendered  him  so  famous,  and  to  hear  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered  in  public.  Another  circumstance,  that 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  his  designs,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  academy  at  Geneva,  which  the  senate 
of  that  city  founded  at  his  request;  and  in  which  he  him- 
self, with  his  colleague,  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  divines 
of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  taught  the  sciences  with 
the  greatest  reputation.  In  effect,  the  lustre  which  these 
great  men  reflected  upon  this  infant  seminary  of  learning, 
spread  its  fame  through  the  distant  nations  with  such  ama- 
zing rapidity,  that  all  who  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguish- 
ed progress  in  either  sacred  or  profane  erudition,  repaired 
to  Geneva,  and  that  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  numbers 
of  their  studious  youth,  that  were  incessantly  repairing  to 
the  new  academy.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  ministry 
of  these  his  disciples,  Calvin  enlarged  considerably  the 
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borders  of  the  reformed  church,  propagated  his  doctrine, 
and  gained  proselytes  and  patrons  to  his  theological  sys- 
tem, in  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  tliis 
glorious  career  he  ended  his  days,  in  the  year  1564  ;  but 
the  salutary  institutions  and  wise  regulations,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  author,  were  both  respected  and  maintained 
after  his  death.  In  a  more  special  manner  the  academy 
of  Geneva  flourished  as  much  under  Bcza,  as  it  had  done 
during  the  life  of  its  founder.*1 

xu.  The  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  had  been 
The  r»rm  of  formed  by  Zuingle,  was  altered  and  corrected 
2£erfL?«!  by  Calvin;  and  that  more  especially  in  three 
5rawnBupnbv  points,  of  which  it  will  notbe  improper  to  give  a 
muiTurmir.    particular  account. 

1 .  Zuingle,  in  his  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, had 
given  an  absolute  and  unbounded  power,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  whom  he  had  placed  the 
clergy  in  a  degree  of  subjection  that  was  displeasing  to 
many.  13 ut  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  of  a  certain  sub- 
ordination  and  difference  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  and  even  thought  it  expedient  to  place  at  their 
head  a  perpetual  president,  or  superintendent,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  inspection  and  authority  over  the  whole 
body.  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  in  religious  matters,  within  narrow  bounds. 
He  declared  the  church  a  separate  and  independent  body, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  legislation  for  itself.  He  main- 
tained, that  it  was  to  be  governed,  like  the  primitive 
church,  only  by  presbyteries  and  synods,  that  is,  by  assem- 
blies of  elders,  composed  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  and 
he  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  little  else  than  the  privilege 
of  protecting  and  defending  the  church,  and  providing  for 
what  related  to  its  external  exigencies  andconcerns/Thus 
this  eminent  reformer  introduced  into  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  all  the  reformed 
churches  throughout  Europe,  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  which  is  called  presbytcri an,  from  its  neither 

p  The  various  projects  nnd  plans  lUut  were  formed,  conducted,  and  executed  with 
equal  prudence  and  resolution  by  Calvin,  in  behalf  botb  of  the  republic  and  church  of 
Geneva,  are  related  bj  the  learned  person,  who,  in  the  rear  1730,  gave  a  new  edition, 
enriched  with  interesting  historical  note*,  and  authentic  documents  of  Spon's  Huloirt 
de  Geneve.  The  particular  accounts  of  Calvin's  transactions,  given  by  this  ftiionjmow 
editor,  in  his  notes,  are  drawn  from  several  curious  manuscripts  of  undoubted  crediL 
$ce  fyun,  Hittoirt  de  Geneve  x  torn.  ii.  ST.  ioq,  k.r-. 
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admitting  of  the  institution  of  bishops,  nor  of  any  subordi- 
nation among  the  clergy ;  and  which  is  founded  on  this 
principle,  that  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  the  law 
of  God,  declared  to  be  equal  in  rank  and  authority.     In 
consequence  of  this  principle,  he  established  at  Geneva  a 
consistory,  composed  of  ruling  elders,  partly  pastors,  and 
partly  laymen,  and  invested  this  ecclesiastical  body  with 
a  high  degree  of  power  and  authority.     He  also  convened 
synods,  composed  of  the  ruling  elders  of  different  churches, 
and  in  these  consistories  and  synods  had  laws  enacted  for 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  of  a  religious  nature ;  and, 
among  other  things,  restored  to  its  former  vigour  the  an- 
cient practice  of  excommunication.    All  these  things  were 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate  of 
Geneva. 

2.  The  system  that  Zuingle  had  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  eucharist  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Calvin, 
who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  desired  union  with  the  Lu- 
theran church,  substituted  in  its  place  another,  which  ap- 
peared more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church, 
and  in  reality  differed  but  little  from  it.  For  wrhile  the 
doctrine  of  Zuingle  supposed  only  a  symbolical,  or  figura- 
tive presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist, and  represented  a  pious  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  and  of  the  benefits  it  procured  to  mankind,  as  the 
only  fruits  that  arose  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  Calvin  explained  this  critical  point  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  acknowledged  a  real,  though  spiritual, 
{presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament ;  or,  in  other  words, 
le  maintained  that  true  Christians,  who  approached  this 
holy  ordinance  with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, united  to  the  man  Christ ;  and  that  from  this  union 
the  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour  in  the  soul,  and  was 
still  carried  on,  in  a  progressive  motion,  to  greater  degrees 
of  purity  and  perfection.  This  land  of  language  had  been 
used  in  the  forms  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther ;  and, 
as  Calvin  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  divine 
grace  was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and  scaled  to  them  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  this  induced  many  to 
suppose  that  he  adopted  the  sentiment  implied  in  the  bar- 
barous term  impanation^  and  differed  but  little  from  the 

TJ"  q  The  term  importation,,  which  signifies  here  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the    euciiarist,  in  or  with  the   bn.-aJ   that  U   there    exhibited,   &uux\k\ta  V.4  \sV^\  Vs 
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doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  this  important  subject/ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  his  sentiments  differed  considerably  from 
those  of  Zuinglc ;  for  while  the  latter  asserted,  that  all 
Christians,  without  distinction,  whether  regenerate  or  wi- 
regenerate,  might  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious  and  re- 
generate believer  alone. 

3.  The  absolute  decree  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture and  everlasting  condition  of  the  human  race,  which 
made  no  part  of  the  theology  of  Zuingle,  was  an  essential 
tenet  in  the  creed  of  Calvin,  who  inculcated  with  zeal  the 
following  doctrine  :  "  That  God,  in  predestinating,  from 
all  eternity,  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness, 
and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction by  no  other  motive  than  his  own  good  pleasure  and 
freeicill" 

xiii.  The  first  of  the  three  points  now  mentioned  was 

ThP,,        of  such  a  nature,  that  great  as  the  credit  and  in- 

^caiViHJj  fluence  of  Calvin  were,  he  could  not  procure  a  uoi- 

rallcd  consuhstantiation.  It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  trannb- 
stantialion,  first  invented  by  *omc  of  the  disciples  of  Bcrcnger,  who  had  not  a  mind  to 
break  all  measures  with  the  church  of  Koine,  and  was  afterward  adopted  by  Luther  and 
bis  followers,  who,  in  reality,  made  sad  work  of  it.  For,  in  order  to  give  it  some  faint 
air  of  possibility,  and  to  maintain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell  into  a  wretched 
scholastic  jargon  about  the  nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  attributes,  properties, 
and  neeidents,  that  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gospel  theo- 
logy, whose  beautiful  simplicity  it  was  adapted  to  destroy.  The  very  same  perpVeiity 
and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling,  eophi<lical,  and  unintelligible  logic,  that  reigned  in 
the  attempt*  of  the  Koman  catholics  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  t  ran  substantiation,  were 
ilxibU-  in  the  c  out  rove  rsial  writing?  of  the  Lutherans  in  behalf  of  constibstantiation,  or 
impanntion.  The  hitter  had  indeed  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain  :  but  being  obliged  to 
assert  in  opposition  to  intuitive  evidence  and  unchangeable  truth,  that  the  same  body  can 
lie  in  many  places  at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  bare  recount 
to  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools,  to  hide  the  nonsense  of  this  m> 
accountable  doctrine.  The  modern  Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat  wiser  in  this 
respect ;  at  least,  they  seem  less  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the  tenet  in 
question. 


to  the  cuehari-t.  Sec  Bo««ik  t,  HisUnre  c\*  l'arh*ions  ties  Eglhts  Prcttslantcs,  torn.  ii. 
p.  «*,  M,  1  SI.  Conraycr,  Kx.rmen  tics  Drfauts  dt*  Thenlopicns,  torn.  ii.  p.  72.  These  two 
writers  pre  tend,  that  the  sentiments  of  fait  in,  with  respect  to  the  eucharist,  were 
almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  Horn  an  catholics.*  The  truth  of  this  matter  is,  that 
the  obscurity  and  inconsistency  with  which  this  great  man  expressed  himself  upon  that 
subject,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  ace ou tit  of  his  doc- 
trine. 

*  How  it  could  come  into  the  heads  of  Mich  mm  as  T»o*snct  and  Dr.  Couraycrto  say,  tint 
Ihf  M'nti'nents  of  Calvin  concernin;:  the  eiichari>t  irrre  almost  the  *am*  trifh  thoxt  o/nW 
Raman  Catholic*,  is  indeed  rirnngc  econzh.  The  doctrine  of  transmit  initiation  was  toCsi- 
Tin  an  invincible  obstacle  to  any  *ort  of  conformity  hciwc .  n  him  and  Rome  on  that  subject, 
r  or  however  obscure  and  figurative  bis  cxpretsinn*  with  n  <\  id  to  Christ  V  spiritual  praseac* 
IB  the  eaebarisl  may  have  been,  he  u  ■»  «t  once  dn  ai-.u  d  of  :>r.v  tliins  like  a  eoriioral  procure 
larramciii. 
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versal  reception  for  it  in  the  reformed  churches,  noun™**  or, 
The  English  and  Germans  rejected  it,  and  even  STiiStSiSlSl 
the  Swiss  refused  to  adopt  it.  It  was  however  cburche- 
received  by  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Scotland.  The  Swiss  remained  firm  in  their  opposi- 
tion, they  would  not  suffer  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, that  had  once  been  established,  under  the  in- 
spection of  Zuingle,  to  be  changed  in  any  respect,  nor  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  religious  matters,  to  re- 
ceive the  smallest  prejudice.  The  other  two  points  were 
long  debated,  even  in  Switzerland,  with  the  greatest 
warmth.  Several  churches,  more  especially  those  of  Zu- 
rich and  Berne,  maintained  obstinately  the  doctrine  of 
Zuingle  in  relation  to  the  eucharist  ;*  neither  could  they  be 
easily  persuaded  to  admit,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  Calvin/ 
The  prudence  however  of  this  great  man,  seconded  by 
his  resolute  perseverance  and  his  extraordinary  credit,  tri- 
umphed at  length  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  Swiss  churches  and  that  of  Geneva,  first  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,"  and  afterward  also  on  the 
subject  of  predestination/  The  followers  of  Calvin  ex- 
tended still  farther  the  triumphs  of  their  chief,  and  im- 
proved with  such  success  the  footing  he  had  gamed,  that  in 
1>rocess  of  time,  almost  all  the  reformed  churches  adopted 
lis  theological  system,  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  learned 
writings  contributed  a  good  deal/ 

xiv.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  pass  in  review  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  which  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  reformed  church,  as  modelled  by  Cal-  cSJS^Sm 
vin,  were  established  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  man-  to  UenMD'' 
ner.     Among  its  chief  patrons  in  Germany  we  may  reckon 
Frederic  III.  elector  palatine,  who,  in  the  year  1560,  re- 

s  Sec  Fucslini  Cerdur,  Episldar.  p.  261.    Mmeum  Htlvtl.  torn.  i.  p.  490,  torn.  v.  p. 
479,  493,  49U,  torn.  ii.  p.  79. 

*   t  Reside  Iluchat  and  Hot  linger,  sec  Museum  Ihlvetiium,  torn.  ii.  p.   105,  107,  117. 
Gerdc?,  Misccllan.  Gronigens.  .Vara,  torn.  ii.  p.  476,  477. 

u  The  agreement  between  the  churches  of  Switzerland  and  that  of  Geneva  was  con- 
cluded in  1549  and  1554. 

w  See  the  Consensus  Genet,  el  Tigurinor.  in  Caltini  Opusculis,  p.  751. 

x  The  teamed  Dan.  Ern.  Jablonsky,  in  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz,  published  by  Kappius, 
maintain*,  p.  24,  25,  41,  that  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  has  no  longer  any  patrons  among 
the  reformed.  But  this  is  a  palpable  mistake.  For  its  patrons  and  defenders  arc,  on 
the  contrary,  extremely  numerous  ;  and  at  this  very  time  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  is  re- 
i  ived  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  olL"r  countries,  and  seems  to  acquire  new  degrees  i.f 
'.i  edit  from  day  to  day. 
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moved  from  their  pastoral  functions  the  Lutheran  doctors, 
and  filled  their  places  with  Calvinists ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  obliged  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  tenets,  rites,  and 
institutions  of  the  church  of  Geneva/  This  order  was 
indeed  abrogated,  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Lewis,  who  restored  Lutheranism  to  its  former  credit 
and  authority.  The  effects  of  this  revolution  were  how- 
ever but  transitory ;  for,  in  the  year  1583,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  elector,  John  Casimir,  who  had  followed  j 
the  example  of  his  brother  Frederic  in  embracing  the  (Us-  \ 
cipline  of  the  reformed  church,  the  face  of  things  was  again 
changed  in  favour  of  Calvinism,  which  resumeel  what  itnad 
lost,  and  became  triumphant.1  From  this  period  the  churcl 
of  the  palatinate  obtained  the  second  place  among  the  re- 
formed churches ;  and  its  influence  and  reputation  were  so 
considerable,  that  the  Form  of  Instruction,  which  was  com- 
posed for  its  use  by  Ursinus,  and  which  is  known  under  the 
title  of  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  was  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  Calvinists."  The  republic  of  Bremen 
embraced,  also,  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  re- 
formed. Albert  Hardenberg,  the  intimate  friend  of  Me- 
lancthon,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  concerning  the  eucharist.  This  attempt 
he  made  so  early  as  the  year  1550 ;  and  though  a  power- 
ful opposition  rendered  it  successful,  and  procured  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  author  out  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  yet  the  latent 
seeds  of  Calvinism  took  root,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  acquired  such  strength,  that  no  measures  either 
of  prudence  or  force  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  church 
of  Bremen  from  modelling  its  faith,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, after  that  of  Geneva.1'  The  various  motives  that 
engaged  other  German  states  to  adopt,  by  degrees,  the 
same  sentiments,  and  the  incidents  ancl  circumstances  that 
favoured  the  progress  of  Calvinism  in  the  empire,  must  be 
sought  in  those  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  give  a  full, 
complete,  and  ample  history  of  the  Christian  church. 

*  lien.  Altingii  Hist.  Eccl.  Palat.  in  Lud.  Chr.  Micgii  Monvm.  Palat.  torn.  i.  p.  223. 
l.fxeheri,  Hisloria  .Wo/imm,  part  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ir.  p.  125.  Salig,  Hist.  Confcssifm.Jhiz- 
t«>m.  iii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  t.  p.  433. 

7.  Ailing,  loc.  eit.  l.oncberu*,  ibid,  part  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  234.  See  also  a  German  work, 
entitled  Gotlh.  Struvms,  Pfaclzischt  Kirchtn  Hi* tone,  p.  1 10. 

a  For  an  account  of  the  c  a  tec  hi  am  of  Heidelberg,  arc  Kocheri  Diblioihrea  TkeoUgU 
Sumbrticn,  p.  593,  and  309. 

b  Salig,  he.  cil.  part  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  t.  p.  715,  and  cap.  vi.  p.  770.  Lo«cbcnis,  Ja&dL 
part  ii.  hb.  iv.  cap.  t.  p.  134,  and  part  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  i»7i--  Gerries  Hittcri*  Jfce* 
wttf  Em~tW,  torn.  iii.  p.  15" . 
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xv.  Those  among  the  French,  who  first  renounced  the 
jurisdiction  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  iAFnner, 
are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of 
these  early»times.  This  denomination,  joined  to  other  cir- 
circumstances,  has  engaged  some  to  imagine,  that  these 
French  converts  to  the  protestant  cause  were  attached  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  averse  to  those  of  the 
Swiss  doctors.6  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  matter.  It  appears  much  more  probable,  that 
the  first  French  protestants  were  uniform  in  nothing  but 
their  antipathy  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  this  point 
being  excepted,  there  was  a  great  variety  in  their  religious 
sentiments.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  vicinity 
of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  other  cities  which  had  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  together  with  the  incredible  zeat 
of  this  eminent  man*  and  his  two  colleagues*  Farel  and 
Beza,  in  nourishing  the  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  augmenting  both  the  indignation  and  number  of  its 
enemies,  produced  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
French  churches ;  for  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
they  all,  withotft  exception,  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  communion  with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The 
French  protestants  were  called,  by  their  enemies,  hugue- 
nots, by  way  of  derision  and  contempt ;  the  origin  how- 
ever of  this  denomination  is  extremely  uncertain.*1  Their 
fate  was  severe ;  the  storms  of  persecution  assailed  them 
with  unparalleled  fury;  and  though  many  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  a  great  number  of  the  flower  of  the  no- 
bility, adopted  their  sentiments,  and  stood  forth  in  their 
cause,6  yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  no  other 

c  Loschcri  HistorU  Motuum,  part  it  cap.  vi.  p.  46.  Sa!i£,  Hist.  Aug.  Confession,  toio. 
i.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  190. 

KJ*  d  Some  etymologists  suppose  this  term  derived  from  Hu^uon,  a  word  used  in 
Tourainc,  to  signify  persons  that  walk  at  night  in  the  streets.  And  a*  the  first  protectant*, 
iike  the  first  Christians,  may  have  chosen  that  season  for  their  religious  assemblies, 
through  the  fear  of  persecution,  the  nickname  of  huguenot  may,  naturally  enough, 
have  been  applied  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Others  arc  of  opinion,  that  it  was  derived 
From  a  French  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  word  tidgnotsen,  which  signifie* 
ronfederates,  and  had  been  originally  the  name  of  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  tic- 
neva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  HI.  duke  of  Savoy.  These  confede- 
rates were  called  eignotsf  and  from  thence,  very  probably,  was  derived  the  word  huguenots 
now  under  consideration.  The  count  Villars,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  king  of  France, 
from  the  province  of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lieutenant-general,  and  dated  the  11th 
of  November,  1560,  calls  the  riotous  Calvinists  of  the  Ccveuncs  livguentrt*,  and  thii 
is  the  first  time  that  this  term  is  found,  in  the  registers  of  that  province,  applied  to  the 
protestants. 

e  See  the  HisU&re  Eccles.  tf:s  Etrliscs  Rrformees  mi  Rwmtmt  dr.  r.-nnr\  puVishM  a* 

vol.  ru.  '  30 
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part  ol  the  rdoimed  church  suffered  so  grievously  as  they 
ciui  lor  the  sake  of  religion.     Even  the  peace,  which  they 
uiiiaiitf-d  Irom  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1576,  was  the  source 
til  t/jur  civil  war,  in  which  the  powerful  and-  ambitious 
housi  oi  Guise,  instigated  by  the  sanguinary  suggestions 
d\  tin  Roman  pontiffs,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extir- 
pation of  tbe  royal  family,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  pro- 
tescan:  religion ;  while  the  Huguenots,  on  the  other  hand, 
iieaard  by  leaders  of  the  most  heroic  valour,  and  the  most 
illustrious  rank,  combated  for  their  religion  and  for  their 
srn  emsrns  with  various  success.     These  dreadful  commo- 
ti  :■:;*.  in  which  both  the  contending  parties  committed  such 
ifte  is  as  are  yet,  and  always  will  be,  remembered  with 
iorror,  were  at  length  calmed  by  the  fortitude  and  pru- 
aeiice  of  Henry  IV.     This  monarch  indeed  sacrificed  the 
dilutes  of  conscience  to  the  suggestions  of  policy;  and 
riajning  that  his  government  could  have  no  stable  nor 
>:— i  foundation  as  long  as  he  persisted  in  disowning  the 
i  -:r.ority  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  he  renounced  ttie  re- 
formed religion,  and  made  a  solemn  and  public  profession 
of  popery.    Perceiving,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  not  possible  either  to  extirpate  or  suppress  entirely 
the  protestant  religion,  he  granted  to  its  professors,  by  the 
famous  edict  drawn  up  at  Nantes  in  the  year  1598,  the 
liberty  of  serving  God  according  to  their  consciences,'  and 
a  full  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  without  persecution  or  molestation  from  any 
quarter.1' 
xvr.   The   church   of   Scotland   acknowledges   as  its 
,tn,ur..i  founder,  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of  Calvin;  and 
ao*i scoti.nd.  accor(]ing]y  frorn  its  first  reformation,  it  adopted 

the  doctrine,  rites,  and  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
established  at  Geneva,     These  it  has  always  adhered  to 

Antwerp,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  in  the  year  lfiSO,  and  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
written  b\  Boza.  The  writers  that  have  given  the  best  recounts  of  the  French  reformed 
churches,  their  confession  of  faith,  and  their  forma  of  worship  and  discipline,  are  CMr 
me  rated  by  Kor.hcrus,  in  his  Bibliolhtca  Tlieolo%.  Symbdica,  p.  299. 

,L_  f  This  edict  restored  and  confirmed,  in  the  fullest  terms,  all  the  favours  that  hid 
ever  been  granted  to  the  protectants  by  other  princes,  and  particularly  by  Henry  IU. 
To  these  privileges  others  were  also  added  which  had  never  been  granted,  nor  even  de- 
manded before  ;  such  a*  a  free  admission  to  all  employments  of  trust,  honour,  and  profit ; 
the  establishing  courts  and  chambers  in  which  the  professors  of  the  two  religions  were 
«'i|<ial  in  number ;  and  the  permitting  the  children  of  protestants  to  be  educated! 
ittthout  any  molestation  or  constraint,  in  the  public  universities. 

r.  Wmo'u.  I Ihtolrs  dc  PEdH  dc  jfanitB,  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  p.  200.  Daniel.  Hist*  iff  ftaur, 
•*.mh.  ix.  p.  «i'..»9.    Iioula}-,  Hist*  dmtein.  Paris*  tom.  vi. 


/ 
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with  the  utmost  uniformity,  and  maintained  with  the  great- 
est jealousy  and  zeal ;  so  that  even  in  the  last  century 
the  designs  of  those  who  attempted  to  introduce  certain 
changes  into  its  discipline  and  worship,  were  publicly  op- 
posed by  the  force  or  arms." 

A  quite  different  constitution  of  things  is  observable  in 
the  church  of  England,  which  could  never  be  brought  to 
an  entire  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Gene- 
va, and  which  retained,  but  for  a  short  .time,  even  those 
which  it  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part 
of  those  English,  who  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
seemed  much  more  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
concerning  the  eucharist,  the  form  of  public  worship,  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss 
chu relies.  But  the  scene  changed  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  when,  by  the  industrious  zeal  of  Calvin,  and  his  dis- 
ciples, more  especially  Peter  Martyr,  the  cause  of  Lu- 
theranism  lost  ground  considerably ;  and  the  universities, 
schools,  and  churches  became  the  oracles  of  Calvinism, 
which  also  acquired  new  votaries  among  the  people  from 
day  to  day.1  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  give  a  fixed  and 
stable  form  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
Geneva  was  acknowledged  as  a  sister  church ;  and  the 
theogical  system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted, 
and  rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith  in  England.  This 
however  was  done  without  any  change  of  the  form  of  epis- 
copal government,  which  had  already  taken  place,  and 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Geneva  :  nor  was  this 
step  attended  with  any  alteration  of  several  religious  rites 
anu  ceremonies,  which  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed.  This  difference  how- 
ever between  the  two  churches,  though  it  appeared  at  first 
of  little  consequence,  and  in  the  judgment  even  of  Calvin, 
was  esteemed  an  object  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  was 
nevertheless  in  after  ages,  a  source  of  many  calamities  and 
dissensions,  that  were  "highly  detrimental  both  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

h  Salig,  Hist.  .lug.  Confession,  part  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  40:5.  I)  j-  Dr.  Mosbeim  alludes, 
in  this  passage,  to  the  attempts  made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  introduce  episco- 
pacy into  Scotland. 

i  Lowhcri  BisU  Mototm,  part  it.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ?u.  p.  67,  Salig,  JEfijf.  An*.  Confession, 
ton.  ii.  Kb.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  317. 
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xvix.  The  origin  of  these  unhappy  dissensions,  which  it 
T».r  n*  <*  u>t  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  entirely  to  heal  must 
pariun*.  ^e  S0Ught  for  in  the  conduct  of  those  persecuted 
fugitives,  who,  to  save  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their 
fortunes,  from  the  bloody  rage  and  inhuman  tyranny  of 
queen  Mary,  left  the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  year 
1554,  and  took  refuge  in  Germany/  Of  these  fugitive  con- 

S'egations  some  performed  divine  worship  with  the  rites 
at  had  been  authorized  by  Edward  VI.  while  others  pre- 
ferred the  Swiss  method  ot  worship  as  more  recommend- 
able  on  account  of  its  purity  and  simplicity*  The  former 
were  called  conformists,  on  account  of  their  compliance 
with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by  the  prince  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  denominations  of  nonconformists  and/w- 
ritariS,  were  given  to  the  latter,  from  their  insisting  upon 
a  form  of  worship,  more  exempt  from  superstition,  and  of 
a  more  pure  kind,  than  the  liturgy  of  Edward  seemed  to 
them  to  be.  These  denominations. became  permanent 
marks  of  distinction,  which  still  continue  to  denote  those 
different  religious  communities  which  divide  the  British 
nation.  The  controversy  concerning  the  ceremonial  part 
of  divine  w6rship,  that  had  divided  the  exiles  abroad, 
changed  scenes,  and  was  removed  with  them  to  England; 
when  the  auspicious  succession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  native  country, 

rCr*k  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  uncharitable ness  of  the  Lutherans,  upon  this 
occasion,  who  hatcil  th:>r  unhappy  exiles,  because  they  were  saeramentarimu,  for  -o 
the  Lutherans  called  those  who  denied  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucbariat,  and ei- 
prlled  from  their  cities  such  of  the  Kurdish  protestants  a*  repaired  to  them,  as  a  refuge 
from  popish  superstition  and  persecution.  Such  as  sought  for  shelter  in  France,  Ge- 
neva, and  those  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  where  the  reformation  had  taken 
place,  and  where  Lutheranism  was  not  professed,  were  received  with  great  huoanitv, 
and  allowed  places  of  public  worship.  But  it  was  at  Frankfort,  that  the  ejiks  vers 
most  numerous  ;  and  there  began  the  contest  and  division  that  gave  rise  to  that  separa- 
tion from  the  church  of  England  which  continues  to  this  day.  It  is  however  1  piece 
of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  Mclancthon,  to  ob'serre,  that  be  warmly 
condemned  this  uncharitable  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  indecent  reproaches, 
which  the  Lutherans  cast  upon  the  English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the  refonaata 
with  their  Wood,  calling  them  the  divWs  mmivrs.     "  Vociferantur  quidam,"  say*  ttfc 


amiable  reformer,  "  M art v res  Anglicos  esse  Martyres  DiabolL     Nolira  hac  i  ml— ■ 

ha  sincere  sanctum  spiritum  in  Latimcro,  qui  annum  octogesimum  egrcssus,  fait,  ft  in 

alns  sanrtii  virls,  quo-  now."    These  are  the  words  of  this  truly  Christian  reformer,  m 

Olie    Of  his   letters   to  Cnm»rariuc      K*«*l    1iK    :-    -     n=n j  :_ .x. c  i_:_   ■_.. 


ptnrersitntem  quis  non  dete*tetur?n  Ep.  lib.  ii.  p.  387.    Such  were  the  humane  and 

Ujaral  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  which  have  rendered  his  name  so  precious  to  tittloren 

J*  ***.*♦  probity,  and  moderation  ;  while  the.  zealot*  of  his   own  church  have  treated 

*  5  m™°ly  Wi,h  ,?'>,rt,»,l.r'  ■■»'!  compowd  di^erfation-  if*  /rrff/ftrirtftiw  J 
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The  hopes  of  enjoying  liberty,  and  of  promoting  each  their 
respective  systems,  increased  their  contests  instead  of  di- 
minishing them ;  and  the  breach  widened  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  most  sagacious  and  provident  observers  of  things 
seemed  to  despair  of  seeing  it  healed.  The  wise  queen, 
in  her  design  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
was  fully  resolved  not  to  confine  herself  to  the  model  ex- 
hibited by  the  protestants  of  Geneva  and  their  adherents, 
the  puritans ;  and  therefore  she  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion and  imitation  of  the  doctors  that-were  employed  in 
this  weighty  and  important  matter,  the  practice  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  primitive  ages.1  When  her  plan  was  put  in 
execution,  and  the  face  of  the  church  was  changed  and 
reformed  by  new  rules  of  discipline,  and  purer  forms  of 

Srablic  worship,  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  issued 
brth,  by  which  all  her  subjects  were  commanded  to  ob- 
serve these  rules,  and  to  submit  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  now  placed  by  the 
queen,  as  its  supreme  visible  head  upon  eartn.  The  puri- 
tans refused  their  assent  to  these  proceedings ;  pleaded  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences  in  behalf  of  this  refusal ;  and 
complained  heavily  that  the  gross  superstitions  of  popery, 
which  they  had  looked  upon  as  abrogated  and  abolished, 
were  now  revived,  and  even  imposed  by  authority.  They 
were  not  indeed  all  equally  exasperated  against  the  new 
constitution  of  the  church ;  nor  did  they  in  effect  carry 
their  opposition  to  equal  degrees  of  excess.  The  more 
violent  demanded  the  total  abrogation  of  all  that  had  been 
done  toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  religion,  and 
required  nothing  less  than  that  the  church  of  England 
should  be  exactly  modelled  after  that  of  Geneva.     The 

33"  I  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by  this  ambiguous  expression  of  the  primitive 
mges,  to  insinuate  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical 
pUn  of  religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is  however  certain,  that  instead  of  being 
willing  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  which  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  bring  the  public  worship  still  nearer  the  Romish  ritual/  and  had  a  ireat  propensity 
to  several  usages  in  the  church  0/  Rome,  which  were  justly  looked  upon  as  supersti- 
tious. She  thanked  publicly  one  of  her  chaplains  who  had  preached  in  defence  of 
the  real  presence  ;  she  was  fond  of  image*,  and  rctaine d  some  in  her  private  chapel  ;t 
and  would  undoubtedly  Ir.ve  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary, 
had  not  interposed.!  Having  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to  review  king  Ed- 
ward's liturgy,  she  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  offensive  passages  against  the 
pope,  and  to  make  people  easy  about  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
menLj 

*HeyKn,p.I21.  t  M.  ibid. 

:  Strypc'*  IJfecf  Parkrr.  p.  107,  10*.  100.        .^  NrMV:  Hi*t.  of  the  Puritans  vol.  i.  p.  13«. 
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milder  and  more  moderate  puritans  were  much  more  equi- 
table in  their  demands,  anil  only  desired  liberty  of  con- 
science, with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  divine  worship 
in  their  own  way.     The  queen  did  not  judge  it  proper  to 
grant  to  either  the  object  of  their  requests,  but  rather  in- 
tent upon  the  suppression  of  this  troublesome  sect,  as  she 
was  used  to  call  it,  permitted  its  enemies  to  employ  for 
that  purpose  all  the  resources  of  artifice,  and  all  the  seve- 
rity of  the  laws.    Thus  was  that  form  of  religion  establish-  t 
ed  in  Britain,  wliich  separated  the  English  equally  from   ; 
the  church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  other   1 
churches  wliich  had  renounced  popery,  on  the  other;  but   : 
which,  at  the  same  time,  laid  a  perpetual  foundation  for  j 
dissension  and  feuds  in  that  otherwise  happy  and  pros-    j 
perous  nation.01  j 

xviii.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these  unhappy  <fi-    1 
t^  «nmi.   visions,  which  were  productive  of  so  many  and    * 
!;;rcui"rn:!r    such  dreadful  calamities,  was  a  matter  of  very    i 

llM  n,iril small  moment,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  affect,    & 

in  auy  way,  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  The  * 
chief  leaders  among  the  puritans  entertained  a  strong  aver-  |j 
sion  to  the  vestments  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  the  t 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  As  these  habits  had  been 
made  use  of  in  the  times  of  popery,  and  seemed  to  renew 
the  impressions  that  had  been  made  upon  the  people  by 
the  Romish  priests ;  they  appeared  to  the  puritans  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  ensigns  of  antichrist.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  being  once  set  on  foot,  proceeded,  in  its  remoor 
stranees,  to  matters  of  superior  moment.  The  form  of' 
ecclesiastical  government  established  hi  England  was  one 
of  the  lir»t  and  main  grievances  of  which  the  puritans  comr 

f)lained.  They  looked  upon  this  form  as  quite  different 
i-orn  that  which  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  the  church ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin,  maintained,  that  by  the  divine  law  i& 


m  No  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain  in 
ample  and  elegant  manner  than  Daniel  Neal,  in  bis  History  of  the  Puritans  or 
taut  Nonconformists,  in  four  volumes  8ro.  The  first  part  of  this  laborious  ¥ 
published  at  London,  in  the  year  1732,  and  the  latter  part  in  1738.  The  author,  who 
was  himself  a  nonconformist,  lias  not  indeed  been  able  to  impose  silence  so  far  on  tic 
warm  and  impetuous  .spirit  of  party,  as  not  to  discover  a  certain  degree  of  partiality  in 
favour  of  hid  brethren.     For  while  he  relates,  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  lfl  the 
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ie  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  absolutely  equal  in  point 
f  rank  and  authority.  They  did  not  indeed  think  it  un- 
Lwful  that  a  person  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  bishop 
r  superintendent  should  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the 
lergy,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order  and  decency  in 
leir  method  of  proceeding ;  but  they  thought  it  incongru- 
us  and  absurd,  that  the  persons  invested  with  this  charac- 
:r  should  be  ranked  as  the  bishops  had  hitherto  been, 
mong  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  employed  in  civil  and 
olitical  affairs,  and  distinguished  so  eminently  by  their 
rorldly  opulence  and  power.  This  controversy  was  not 
arried  on  however  with  excessive  animosity  and  zeal,  as 
>ng  as  the  English  bishops  pretended  to  derive  their  dig- 
ity  and  authority  from  no  other  source  than  the  laws  of 
leir  country,  and  pleaded  a  right  purely  human,  to  the 
ink  they  held  in  church  and  state.  But  the  flame  broke 
ut  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  year  1588,  when  Bancroft, 
fterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ventured  to  assert, 
lat  the  order  of  bishops  was  superior  to  the  body  of  pres- 
yters,  not  in  consequence  of  any  human  institution,  but 
y  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself."  This  doc- 
*ine  was  readily  adopted  b)^  many,  and  the  consequences 
lat  seemed  naturally  to  flow  from  it  in  favour  of  episcopal 
rdihation,  happened  in  effect,  and  gave  new  fuel  to  the 
ame  of  controversy.  For  they  who  embraced  the  senti- 
lents  of  Bancroft,  considered  all  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
rho  had  not  received  ordination  from  a  bishop,  as 'irregu- 
irly  invested  with  the  sacred  character :  and  also  main- 
lined, that  the  clergy  in  those  countries  where  there  were 
o  bishops,  were  destitute  of  the  gifts  and  qualifications 
lat  were  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  oflice, 
id  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  Roman  ca- 
lolic  priests. 

xix.  All  these  things  exasperated  the  puritans,  whose 
implaints  however  were  not  confined  to  the  objects 
(ready  mentioned.  There  were  many  circumstances  that 
ntered  into  their  plan  of  reformation.  They  had  a  singu- 
ix  antipathy  against  cathedral  churches,  and  demanded  the 

11 1  See  Strypc's  Life  and  Act*  of  John  WLitcift,  aivhbl-hop  of  Canterbury,  p.  101. 
3^  Tke  first  English  reformers  admitted  but  two  orders  of  church  ofliccr.i  to  be  of  di- 
ne appointment,  viz.  bishops  and  deacon?  ;  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  according  to  them, 
ing  out  two  names  for  the  samo  office ;  but  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  bcrmon  preached  a-. 
vaFs  Cross,  January  12, 1589,  maintained,  that  ihc  bishops  of  England  were  a  distinct 
der  from  priests,  and  had  superiority  over  them  jure  divire. 
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abolition  of  the  archdeacons,  deans,  canons,  and  other  offi- 
cials, that  are  supported  by  their  lands  and  revenues.  They 
disapproved  of  the  pompous  manner  of  worship  that  is 
generally  observed  in  these  churches,  and  looked,  particu- 
larly, upon  instrumental  music,  as  improperly  employed  in 
the  service  of  God.     The  severity  of  trieir  zeal  was  also 
very  great ;   for  they  were  of  opinion,  that  not  only  open 
profligates,  but  even  persons  whose  piety  was  dubious,  de- 
served to  be  excluded  frdm  the  communion  of  the  church ;° 
and  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  decision, 
by  observing,  that  the  church  being  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  nothing  was  more  incumbent  on  its  ministers  and 
rulers,  than  to  watch  against  its  being  defiled  by  thepre- 
sence  of  persons  destitute  of  true  faith  and  piety.    They 
found  moreover  much  subject  of  affliction  and  complaint 
in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  imposed  by  the  order 
of  the  queen,  and  the   authority  of  her  council  r  among 


rC3*  o  The  puritans  justified  themselves  in  relation  to  this  point,  in  a  letter, 
ed,  from  their  prison,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1592,  by  observing,  that  teeir  sen 
timents  concerning  the  persons  subject  to  excommunication,  and  alio  concerning  ft* 
effects  and  extent  of  that  act  of  church  discipline,  were  conformable  to  those  of  aflat 
reformed  churches,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England  in  parti- 
cular. Th.py  declared  more  especially,  that  according  to  their  tense  of  things,  the  en- 
sure of  excommunication  deprived  only  of  spiritual  privileges  and  comforts,  weeoet 
taking  away  cither  liberty,  good*,  lands,  government,  private  or  public,  or  any  other  riifl 
or  earthly  commodity  of  this  life ;  and  thus  they  distinguished  themselves  ftesi  those 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists,  who  had  committed  such  disorders  in  Germany,  and 
some  of  whom  were  now  making  a  noise  in  England. 

:CZP  P  By  thi«  council  our  author  means,  the  high  commission  court,  of  which  it  il 
proprr  to  *iv»:  here  some  account,  as  its  proceedings  essentially  belong  to  the  Ecde- 
»iattiral  History  of  England.  This  court  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  daesein  the 
act  of  supremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors  were  empowered  to  choose 
person*  "to  extreme,  under  her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  previleges,  end  pre-end* 
nenrrs,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  'the  resdsas  ef  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  as  al?o  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  emend  all  errors, 
heretic  s,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities,  whatsoever.  Provided 
that  they  have  no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  lie  heresy,  but  what  has  hate  ad- 
judged to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scripture,  or  by  the  first  foer  general 
councils,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  by  any  other  general   council,  wl 


herein  the 
declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical  Scripture,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  win  the  as- 
sent of  the  clergy  in  convocation."  Upon  the  authority  of  this  clause,  the  quae*  en* 
pointed  a  certain  number  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who,  m  ssajs* 
instances  abu-cJ  their  power.  The  court  thry  composed,  was  called  the  court  efUp 
commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more  extensive,  jurisdiction,  and  higher  powers,  esse 
the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  Its  jn  isdltion  reached  over  the  whole  tindssm, , 
and  was  much  the  name  with  that  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  single  person  oFUtd 
Cromwell,  vicar-^cncral  of  Henry  VIII.  These  commissioners  were  empowered  Is 
make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  aD  other 
ways  and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  im- 
prisonment. They  were  vested  nith  a  right  to  examine  such  persons  es  they  suspect* 
ed,  by  administering  to  them  an  oath,  not  allowed  of  in  their  commission,  end  there- 
fore called  ex  00icio,  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer  all  questions,  end  thensy 
might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves,  or  their  most  intimate  friends.  The  fines  thry 
Prosed  were  merely  <u«crctionarr ;  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned  eu 
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these  were  the  festivals  or  holidays  that  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
more  especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  nomi- 
nating godfathers  and  godmothers  as  sureties  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  whose  parents  were  still  living,*1  and  the 
doctrine  relating  to  the  validity  of  lay  baptism/  They 
J  is  liked  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  church; 
ind  with  respect  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  although  they  did 
lot  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  their  being  entirely  abolished, 
fet  they  pleaded  for  a  right  to  every  minister,  of  modifying, 
correcting,  and  using  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  might 
'end  most  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  and  of  ad- 
Ires  sing  the  Deity  in  such  terms  as  were  suggested  by  their 
inward  feelings,  instead  of  those  that  were  dictated  by 
rthcrs.  In  a  word,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ought  to 
liave  been  modelled  after  the  ecclesiastical  laws  antfinsti- 
Lutions  of  Geneva,  and  that  no  indulgence  was  to  be 
shown  to  those  ceremonies  or  practices,  which  bore  the 
smallest  resemblance  of  the  discipline  or  worship  of  the 
.''hurch  of  Rome. 

xx.  These  sentiments,  considered  in  themselves,  seemed 
neither  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  defence,  nor  of    Tbeprincr- 
x  complete  refutation.  Their  solidity  or  falsehood  ft?™^!? 
depended  upon  the  principles  from  whence  they  SS?«SIi- 
were  derived  ;  and  no  regular  controversy  could  £™£ffc™: 
be  carried  on  upon  these  matters,  until  the  con-  e,c*Usiic"i 

limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure  ;  they  imposed,  when  they  thought  proper,  new 
articles  of  faith  on  the  clcrgv,  and  practiced  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  iu- 
-juisition.  See  Rapin's  and  llumc's  Histories  of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
md  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  passim. 

JCT*  q  Other  rites  and  customs,  displeasing  to  the  puritans,  and  omitted  by  our  au- 
hor,  were  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
jiving  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year, 
ind  the  licensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the  confirmation  of  children  by  episcopal  imposi- 
ion  of  hands. 

IC7*  r  The  words  of  the  original  are,  "  nee  sacris  Christianis  pueros  recens  natos  ab 
lliia,  quam  sacerdotibus,  inithri  patiebantur."  The  Roman  catholics,  who  look  upon 
he  external  rite  of  baptism  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  allow,  consequently,  of 
ta  being  performed  by  a  layman  or  a  midwife,  where  a  clergyman  is  not  at  hand,  nay, 
fallen  a  ridiculous  thing  muy  be  mentioned,  by  a  surgeon,  where  a  still-birth  is  appre- 
hended. The  church  of  England,  though  it  teacheth  in  general,  that  none  ought  to 
r>aptiic  but  men  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  yet  doth  not  esteem  null  baptism 
I*  rformed  by  laics  or  women,  because  it  makes  a  difference  between  what  is  essential  to 
:i  sacrament,  and  what  is  requisite  to  the  regular  way  of  using  it.  The  puritans,  thaf. 
Micy  might  neither  prcscrihe,  nor  even  connive  at  a  practice  that  seemed  to  be  founded 
■>n  the  absolute  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  would  allow  that  sacrc.l  ntc  to  be  \wzformt 
i»y  the  clergy  alone. 
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SXTn'c*  tending  parties  adopted  sonic  common  and  evi- 
w.,r»i»i>.  c|eilt  principles,  by  which  ihey  might  corroborate 
their  respective  systems,  "  It  is  only  by  an  examination  of 
these,  that  it  can  be  known  on  what  side  truth  lies,  and 
what  degree  of  utility  or  importance  can£be?attributed  to 
a  contest  of  this  nature.  The  principles  laid  down  by  the 
queen's  commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  puritans 
on  the  other,  were  indeed  very  different 

For,  in  the  first  place,  The  former  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  reformation,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  removing  the 
corruptions,  and  of  correcting  the  errors  that  may  rare 
been  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship 
of  the  church,  is  lodged  in  the  sovereign,  or  civil  magis- 
trate alone ;  while  the  latter  denied,  that  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  extended  so  far,  and  maintained,  that  it  was 
rather  the  business  of  the  clergy  to  restore  religion  to  its 
native  dignity  and  lustre.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

Secondly,  The  queers  commissioners  maintained, that 
the  rule  of  proceeding  in  reforming  the  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  was  not  to  be  derived  from  the  sacred 
writings  alone,  but  also  from  the  writings  and  decisions  of 
the  fathers  in  the  primitive  ages.  The  puritans,  on  the 
contrary,  affirmed,  that  the  inspired  wora  of  God  being 
the  pure  and  only  fountain  of  wisdom  and  truth,  it  was 
from  thence  alone  that  the  rules  and  directions  were  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  to  guide  the  measures  of  those  who 
undertook  to  purify  the  faith,  or  to  rectify  the  discipline 
and  worship  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions of  the  early  ages,  as  also  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  were  absolutely  destitute  of  all  sort  of 
authority. 

Thirdly,  The  queen's  commissioners  ventured  to  assert, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  though  corrupt 
and  erroneous  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  government; 
that  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  chargeable  with  temerity 
and  arrogance  in  assuming  to  himself  the  title  and  juris- 
diction of  head  of  the  whole  church,  was  nevertheless  to 
be  esteemed  a  true  and  lawful  bishop  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  ministers  ordained  by  him  were  qualified  for  per- 
forming the  pastoral  duties.  *  This  was  a  point  which  the 
Euglish  bishops  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
'fliiK  sinco  they  coutAwol  qVVv^tnv^  qI^vdql  the  honour  of 
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deriving  their  dignities,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  succes- 
sion! from  the  apostles.  But  the  puritans  entertained  veiy 
different  notions  of  this  matter ;  they  considered  the  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  as  a  system  of  political  and  spiritual  tyranny, 
that  had  justly  forfeited  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  true 
church ;  they  looked  upon  its  pontiff  as  antichrist,  and  its 
discipline  as  vain,  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  they  renounced  its  communion,  and  re- 
;arded  all  approaches  to  its  discipline  and  worship  as  highly 
langerous  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Fourthly,  The  court  commissioners  considered  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
that  which  took  place  during  the  first  four  or  live  centu- 
ries ;  they  even  preferred  it  to  that  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  apostles,  because,  as  they  alleged,  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  had  accommodated  the  form,  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  to  the  feeble  and  infant  state  of  the  church, 
and  left  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  future  ages  to 
modify  it  hi  such  a  manner  as  might  be  suitable  to  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Christianity,  the  grandeur  of  a  na- 
tional establishment,  and  also  to  the  ends  of  civil  policy. 
The  puritans  asserted,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  rules 
of  church  government  were  clearlv  laid  down  in  the  holv 
Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of  spiritual  discipline  ;s  and 
that  the  apostles,  in  establishing  the  first  Christian  church 
on  the  aristocratical  plan  that  was  then  observed  in  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  designed  it  as  an  unchangeable  model, 
to  be  followed  in  all  tinier,  and  in  all  places. 

Lastly,  The  court  reformers  were  of  opinion,  that  things 
indifferent,  which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  external  rites  of 

Eublic  worship,  the  kind  of  vestments  that  are  to  be  used 
y  the  clergy,  religious  festivals,  and  the  like,  might  be 
ordered,  determined,  and  rendered  a  matter  of  obligation 
by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  violation  of  his  commands  would  be  no  less  cri- 
minal than  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  state. 

ICF*  a  By  this  they  mcjiut  at  least,  that  nothing  should  be.  imprwd  i-  necessary,  but 
what  win  expressly  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture*,  or  Jedwrtl  from  tin  in  by  iifee.s-.ar> 
•'onsequencc.    They  maintained  still  farther,  that  s.ipjm.-iivj:  il  pnr.nl,  ijj.ii  ;ill  thing*  ne- 
cessary to  tbs  good  government  of  the  church  eouhl  l.ot  I-e  dednred  h-nin  t  f « « 5 y  ^-ripUm-. 
yet  that  the  discretionary  poiviT  of  supplying  tni*  ditV.-.  ■*:•<•  :;•#     v?  ■■••■.'.  «•<  .hi*  ^  jvjj  m.. 
-^i-frate.  *»nt  in  !hr  •"piritn.il  ■iriVepi  of  *\u-  flinvij 
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The  puritans  alleged,  in  answer  to  this  assertion,  that  it 
was  an  indecent  prostitution  of  power  to  impose,  as  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  those  things  which  Christ  had  left 
in  the  class  of  matters  indifferent ;  since  this  was  a  mani- 
fest encroachment  upon  that  liberty,  with  which  the  divine 
Saviour  had  made  us  free.    To  this  they  added,  that  such 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  revive  the  im- 
pression of  superstition  and  popery  in  the  minds  of  men, 
could  by  no  means  be  considered  as  indifferent,  but  de- 
served to  be  rejected  without  hesitation,  as  impious  and 
profane.    Such,  in  their  estimation,  were  the  religious  ce- 
remonies of  ancient  times,  whose  abrogation  was  refused 
by  the  queen  and  her  council.' 
"  xxi.  This  contest  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
court,  and  their  opponents,  who  desired '  a  more 
£?'"J!Tor  complete  reformation  than  had  yet  taken  place, 
"* ruriliins-  would  have  been  much  more  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  had  that  party,  that  was  distinguished  by  the' 
general  denomination  of  puritans,  been  united  in  their  sen- 
timents, views,  and  measures.    But  the  case  was  quite 
otherwise.    For  this  large  body,  composed  of  persons  of 
different  ranks,  characters,  opmions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  their  antipathy  against  the  forms 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  were  established  by  law, 
was,  all  of  a  sudden,  divided  into  a  variety  of  sects ;  of 
which  some  spread  abroad  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm, 
which  had  turned  their  own  brains ;  while  others  displayed 
their  folly  in  inventing  new  and  whimsical  plans  of  church 
government.    The  most  famous  of  all  these  sects  was 
that  which  was  formed,  about  the  year  1581,  by  Robert 
Brown,  an  insinuating  man,  but  very  unsettled  and  incon- 
sistent in  his  views  and  notions  of  things.     This  innova- 
tor did  not  differ  in  point  of  doctrine,  either  from  the 

OZS*  t  Dr.  Mosbeim,  in  these  five  article*,  ha*  followed  the  account  of  this  contro- 
versy givon  by  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans.  This  latter  adds  a  siita 
article,  not  of  debate  but  of  union  ;  "  Both  panics,"  Mays  ho,  "  agreed  too  vtU  in  as- 
serting the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate  for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  several  principles,  which  they 
made  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  as  they  could  grasp  the  power  into  their  hand*. 
The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy 
and  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  according  to  the  puritans  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  na- 
tional synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  hut  neither  party  were 
'—  admitting  that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  profession,  which  is  even 
i's  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  government  under  which  le 


for 

man 

lire*." 
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church  of  England,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  Puritans ;  but 
he  had  formed  new  and  singular  notions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  church,  and  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. He  was  for  dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
ful into  separate  societies  or  congregations,  not  larger  than 
those  which  were  formed  by  the  apostles  in  the  infancy 
of  Christianity ;  and  maintained,  that  such  a  number  of 
persons,  as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of 
worship,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an  eccle- 
siastical community.  These  small  societies  he  pronounced 
independent,  jure  divino,  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court  placed 
the  reins  of  spiritual  government ;  and  also  from  that  of 
Synods,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  supreme  visi- 
ble sources  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  also  maintain- 
ed, that  the  power  of  governing  each  congregation,  and 
providing  for  its  welfare,  resided  in  the  people  ;  and  that 
each  member  had  an  equal  share  in  this  direction,  and  an 
equal  right  to  order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety.11 Hence  all  points  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
were  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, and  whatever  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  votes 
passed  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation  also  that  elect- 
ed certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  pastors,  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  public  instruction,  and  the  several 
branches  of  divine  worship,  reserving  however  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  dismissing  these  ministers,and  reducing 
them  to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever  they 
should  think  such  a  change  conducive  to  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  For  these  pastors  were  not 
esteemed  superior,  either  in  sanctity  or  rank,  to  the  rest 
of  their  brethren,  nor  distinguished  from  them  by  any 
other  circumstance  than  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, which  they  derived  from  the  free  will  and  consent  of 
the  congregation.  It  is  beside  to  be  observed,  that  their 
right  ofpreaching  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  na- 
ture, or  peculiar  to  them  alone  ;  since  any  member,  that 

ICr*  u  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  this  system,  one  church  was  not 
entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  another ;  but  each  might  give  the  other  couuscl  or 
admonition,  i(  they  walked  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  abandoned  the  capital  truths  of 
religion  ;  and  if  the  offending  church  did  not  reeeive  the  admonition,  the  others  were  to 
withdraw,  and  publicly  disown  them  as  a  church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
powers  of  their  church  officers  were  confined  within  the  narrow  liiniu  of  their  own  so- 
ciety. The  pastor  of  a  church  might  not  administer.  t\\ti  sacrvTWiA  ^  Vr^lwse** 
vr  the  J.*r<V?  mpper,  tn  any  but  f  hove  "of  bis  own  romTmin\nrw 
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thought  proper  to  exhort  or  instruct  the  brethren,  was 
abundantly  indulged?  in  the  liberty  of  prophesying  to  the 
whole  assembly.  Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher 
or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse,  all  the  other  brethren  1 
were  permitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  sentiments  1 
and  illustrations  upon  any  useful  or  edifying  subject,  on  ] 
which  they  supposed  they  could  throw  new  light.  In  a  word, 
Brown  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  modelling  the  form  of 
the  church  after  that  infant  community  that  was  founded 
by  the  apostles,  without  once  considering  the  important 
changes  both  in  the  religious  and  civil  state  of  the  world 
since  that  time,  the  influence  that  these  changes  must  ne- 
cessarily have  upon  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
consequence  of  its  former  corruptions  and  its  late  refor- 
mation.   And,  if  his  notions  were  crude  and  chimerical, 
the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  associates  maintained  and 

Eropagated  them  was  intemperate  and  extravagant  in  the 
ighest  degree.  For  he  affirmed,  that  all  communion  was 
to  be  broken  off  with  those  religious  societies  that  were 
founded  upon  a  different  plan  from  his,  and  treated,  more 
especially  the  church  of  England,  as  a  spurious  church, 
whose  ministers  were  unlawfully  ndained,  whose  disci- 
pline was  popish  and  antichristinu,  and  whose  sacra- 
ments and  institutions  were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and 
virtue.  The  sect  of  this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  severe  treatment  which  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  established  forms  of  religious  government 
and  worship  had  drawn  upon  them,  from  an  adminis- 
tration that  was  not  distinguished  by  its  mildness  and 
indulgence,  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded 
churches  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden  in  the  province  of  Holland  ;  but  their  esta- 
blishments were  neither  solid  nor  durable.1  Their  found- 
er returned  into  England,  and,  having  renounced  his 
principles  of  separation,  took  orders  in  the  established 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice/    The  puritan  exiles, 

Q33  x  The  British  churches  at  Amsterdam  and  Middleburg  are  incorporated  into  tie 
national  Dutch  church,  and  their  pastor*  are  n)cu.!icr*  of  the  Dutch  synod,  w..ich  '* 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  at  this  time  no  truces  of  Brownism  or  independency  in 
these  churches.  The  church  at  Leyden,  where  Kobinson  had  fixed  the  standard  of  in- 
dependency about  the  yew  l.W,  was  dispersed  ;  nud  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  part 
of  this  church,  transplanting  themselves  into  America,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  New  England. 

I?"*  y  Brown,  in  his  new  preferment,  fors;nt  not  only  the  rigour  of  his  principle*,  tut 
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whom  he  thus  abandoned,  disagreed  among  themselves, 
split  into  parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  day  to 
day.*  This  engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the 
severitv  of  their  founder's  plau,  and  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
his  uncharitable  decisions ;  and  hence  arose  the  community 
of  the  independents,  or  congregational  brethren,  which 
still  subsists,  and  of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  the 
history  of  the  following  century. 

xxii.  In  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion seemed  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  whether  Thereof  (be 
they  should  embrace  the  communion  of  the  Swiss,  SEES1!  the 
or  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Each  oft  these  had  *«theri""- 
zealous  friends  and  powerful  patrons.*  The  matter  was 
nevertheless  decided  in  the  year  1571,  and  the  religious 
system  of  Calvin  was  publicly  adopted.  For  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  which  then  appeared,5  was  drawn  up  in 
the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  terms,  of  that  which  was  re- 
ceived in  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  and  differed 
considerably  in  several  respects,  from  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  but  more  especially  in  the  article  relating  to 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.c  This  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  those  who  consider  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
to  tne  Low  Countries ;  the  number  of  French  protestants 
that  were  constantly  passing  or  sojourning  there  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary reputation  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  academy  of 
Geneva ;  as  also  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  disciples  in 
extending  the  limits  of  their  church,  and  propagating, 
throughout  all  Europe,  their  system  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  this  period,  the 
Dutch,  who  had  before  been  denominated  Lutherans,  as- 
sumed universally  the  title  of  reformed,  in  which  also  they 
imitated  the  French,  by  whom  this  title  had  been  first  in- 
vented and  adopted.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  long  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  fear  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  displeasureof  that  sovereign  induced 
them  to  avoid  the  title  of  reformed,  and  to  call  themselves 
associates  of  the  brethren  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 

also  the  gravity  of  hi*  former  moral  a  ;  for  he  led  a  very  idle  and  dissolute  life.  See 
NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritan*,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

z  NeaPs  History  of  (be  Puritans,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  Hoornbcckii  Summa  Controvert.  lib. 
\.  p.  738.     Fuller's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  book  x.  p.  108. 

a  Loscheri  IHttor.  Motuum,  part  iii.  lib.  v.  cup.  iv.  p.  74. 


b  Kocheri  Biblioth.  Theolog.  Symbolic*,  p.  216. 
c  Sec  Brandt's  History  ofth*;  Htforrnation  in  th*  Net 
•  »»o«»k  v.  p,  253, 


hi-rlant!.*.  v.utfen  in  Dutch.  vt»! 


an  4  in  Poland. 
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For  the  Lutherans  were  esteemed  by  the  Spanish  court, 
much  better  subjects  than  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  who,  on 
account  of  the  tumults  that  had  lately  prevailed  in  France, 
were  supposed  to  have  a  greater  propensity  to  mutiny  and 
sedition.'1 
xxiii.  The  light  of  the  reformation  was  first  brought 
from  Saxony  into  Poland  by  the  disciples  of  Lu- 
ther. Some  time  after  this  happy  period,  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  whom  the  Romish  clergy  had  expelled 
from  their  country,  as  also  several  Helvetic  doctors,  propa- 
gated their  sentiments  among  the  Polanders.  Some  con* 
Sregations  were  also  founded  in  that  republic  by  the  am- 
aptists,  antitrinitarians,  and  other  sectaries/  Hence  it  was 
that  three  distinct  communities,  each  of  which  adopted  the 
main  principles  of  the  reformation,  were .  to  be  found  in 
Poland,  viz.  the  Bohemian  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and 
Swiss.  These  communities,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  greater  vigour  against  their  common  enemies, 
formed  among  themselves  a  Kind  of  confederacy,  in  a  synod 
held  at  Semioniir  in  the  year  1570,  upon  certain  cona- 
tions, which  were  comprehended  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  derives  its  title  from  the  city  now  mentioned/  But  as 
this  association  seemed  rather  adapted  to  accelerate  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  than  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  points  in  debate  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  re* 
formed  being  expressed  in  this  reconciling  confession  in 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms,  it  was  soon  after  this  warmly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  former,  and  was  entirely  annulled 
in  the  following  century.  Many  attempts  have  indeed  been 
made  to  revive  it ;  but  they  have  not  answered  the  expec- 
tations of  t  hose  who  have  employed  their  dexterity  and  zeal 
in  this  matter.  In  Prussia  the  Reformed  gained  ground 
after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  founded  the 
flourishing  churches  that  still  subsist  in  that  country.* 

'ij*  d  Dr.  Moshcim  advances  this  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Brandt9!  History 
of  the  luTormation  in  the  Netherlands?,  p.  254,  255,  which  is  written  in  Dutch,  and  ^fr 
riccd  a  most  curious  and  valuable  work,  notwithstanding  the  author's  partiality  toward 
ihi*  cntiM*  of  Ariniiiiani*in,  of  which  he  wa&  one  of  the  most  respectable  patrons. 

e  Loschi-ri  Hist.  Mctuum,  part  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  p.  36.  Salig,  Hist,  *4ug.  Cmftmam. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  ir.  v.  p.  516.    Regent  olscii  lliat.  EccUs.  Slaroniccr.  lib.  i.  cap. 


the  work  now  mentioued,  against  the  objection?  of  an  anonymous  author. 
£  l.o>rhtari  Historic  .Mrt/uui,  part  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  316. 
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xxiv.  The  Bohemian,  or,  as  they  are  otherwise  called, 
the  Moravian  brethren,  who  descended  from  the  The  n^. 
better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  were  distinguished  by  mianbreU»*»- 
several  religious  institutions  of  a  singular  nature,  and  well 
adapted  to  guard  their  community  against  the  reigning 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
Luther's  design  of  reforming  the  church,  than  they  sent 
deputies,  in  the  year  1522,  to  recommend  themselves  to 
his  friendship  and  good  offices.  In  succeeding  times  they 
continued  to  discover  the  same  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Saxony,  and  also  to  those  that  were 
founded  in  other  countries.  These  offers  could  not  be 
well  accepted  without  a  previous  examination  of  their  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  principles.  And  indeed  this  exami- 
nation turned  to  their  advantage ;  for  neither  Luther  nor 
his  disciples  found  any  thing,  either  in  then*  doctrine  or 
discipline,  that  was,  in  any  great  measure,  liable  to  cen- 
sure ;  and  though  he  could  not  approve,  in  every  particu- 
lar, of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they  subnntted  to 
his  judgment,  yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  object  of  tolera- 
tion and  indulgence.11  Nevertheless,  the  death  of  Luther, 
and  the  expulsion  of  these  brethren  from  their  country  in 
the  year  1547,  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  religious  con- 
nexions ;  and  great  numbers  of  them,  more  especially  of 
those  who  retired  into  Poland,  embraced  the  religious  sen- 
timents and  discipline  of  the  reformed.  The  attachment 
of  the  Bohemians  to  the  Lutherans  seemed  indeed  to  be 
revived  by  the  Convention  of  Sendomir,  already  mention- 
ed ;  but  as  the  articles  of  union,  that  were  drawn  up  in  that 
assembly,  lost  all  their  force  and  authority  in  a  little  time, 
the  Bohemians,  by  degrees,  entered  one  and  all  into  com- 
munion of  the  Swiss  cnurch.1  This  union  was  at  first  form- 
ed on  the  express  condition,  that  the  two  churches  should 
continue  to  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, and  should  have  separate  places  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  hi  the  following  century,  all  remains  of  dissen- 
sion were  removed  in  the  synods  held  at  Astrog  in  the 
years  1620  and  1627,  and  the  two  congregations  were 

b  Sec  a  German  work  of  Carpzovius,  entitled  Xachricht  von  den  Bohmischen  Brudern, 
p.  46,  as  also  Jo.  Chr.  Kocheri  BibVwthtca  Theologi*  Symbolic**,  p.  76. 

i  Beside  Comeniue,  Camcrarius,  and  Laritius,  who  have  written  professedly  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  see  Loscheri  Hhtoria  JStotuum,  part  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  ti.  p. 
99.  Sahg,  HUt.  Confession.  Aug.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  520.  Ad.  Kcgenvolscii  Hist 
Ecclts.  Sclavonics,  lib.  i«  cap.  xiii.  xiv.  sv. 

VOL.  Iff.  38 
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formed  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren.  In  this  coalition  the  reconciled  parties  showed 
to  each  other  reciprocal  marks  of  toleration  and  indulgence ; 
for  the  external  form  of  the  church  was  modelled  after  the 
discipline  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  the  articles  of 
faith  were  taken  from  the  creed  of  the  Calvinists.' 

xxv.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  shut 
The  w*i-  up  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  naturally  led, 
deu^Hun.  ^y  fa^  situatjon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
™jf lf*  French,  and  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  to  em- 
brace the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  reformed 
church.  So  far  down  however  as  the  year  1630,  they  re* 
tained  a  considerable  part  of  their  ancient  discipline  and 
tenets ;  but  the  plague,  that  broke  out  that  year,  having 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  this  unhappy  people,  *na 
among  the  rest  a  considerable  number  of  their  pastors  and 
clergy,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  French  churches 
for  spiritual,  succour ;  and  the  new  doctors  sent  from  thence 
made  several  changes  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  rendered  them  comtormable,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  those  of  the  protestant  churches  in  France.1 

The  Hungarians  and  Trausylvanians  were  engaged  to 
renounce  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  by  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  the  ministry  of  his 
disciples.  But  some  time  after  Matthias  Devay ,  and  other 
doctors,  began  to  introduce,  in  a  secret  manner,  among 
these  nations,  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  rela- 
tion to  the  eucharist,  as  also  their  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  This  doctrine,  and  these  principles,  were 
propagated  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner  toward  the 
year  1550,  by  Szegedin  and  other  Calvinist  teachers, whose 
ministry  was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  This 
change  was  followed  by  the  same  dissensions  that  had 
broke  out  in  other  countries  on  like  occasions  ;  and  these 
dissensions  jjrew  into  an  open  schism  amoi.g  the  friends  of 
the  reformation  in  these  provinces,  which  the  lapse  of  tune 
has  rather  confirmed  than  diminished."1 

k  RcgcnvoLicius,  loe.  cit.  lib.  i.  cap.xiv.  p.  120. 

1  Leger,  HiMtohe  CtneraU  des  Eglues  Vatubrises,  livr.  i.  chap,  xuiit.  p.  205,  206.  Abr. 
Sculetti  Annales  RtiumdiEwuigdu,  p.  294    Dan.  Ucrdcs,  Hist.  Henorati  Evangdu,  lorn. 

m  Pauli  Debrezeni  Hutoria  Ecdes.  R&rm.  in  Hun  gar.  et  7Vans}fom.  lib.  ii.  p.  «, 
L..  J  Untchuld.  Xachricht.  A.  1738,  p.  1076,  licore..Haneri  Hutoria  EccUs.  TVoujir. 
puklMbed  at  Francfort  in  l2mo.  in  the  vear  1694, 
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xxvi.  After  the  solemn  publication  of  the  famous  Form 
of  Concord,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already  0nhe  i*. 
given,  many  German  churches,  of  the  Lutheran  SKSkiiai 
communion,  dissolved  their  original  bonds,  and  oSSSL 
embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Calvin. 
Among  these  we  may  place  the  churches  of  Nassau,  Ha- 
nau,  and  Isenburg,  with  several  others  of  less  note.  In 
the  year  1595  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  influenced  by  the 
counsels  of  Wolfgang  Amlingius,  renounced  also  the  pro- 
fession of  Lutheranism,  and  introduced  into  their  dominions 
the  religious  tenets  and  rites  of  Geneva ;  this  revolution 
however  produced  a  long  and  warm  controversy  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality .■  The 
doctrines  of  the  Calvinist  or  reformed  church,  more  espe- 
cially those  that  relate  to  the  eucharist,  were  also  introduced 
into  Denmark,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century  ;  for, 
in  this  kingdom,  the  disciples  and  votaries  of  Melancthon, 
who  had  always  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  a  union 
between  the  protestant  churches,  were  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  they  had  at  their  head  Nicholas  Hemmmgius,  a 
man  eminent  for  his  piety  and  learning.  But  the  views  of 
this  divine,  and  the  schemes  of  his  party  being  discovered 
much  sooner  than  they  expected,  by  the  vigilant  defenders 
of  the  Lutheran  cause,  their  plans  were  disconcerted,0  and 
the  progress  of  Calvinism  was  successfully  opposed  by 
the  Lutheran  ministers,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign.11 

xxvi i.  It  must  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the  differ- 
ent nations  that  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Thedivem.* 
Calvinist  church  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  with-  J^jEi". 
out  exception,  all  its  tenets,  rites,  and  institutions.  2TS?tE 
This   universal  conformity  was  indeed  ardeutly  Ji™1 


tireueh* 
re- 


II  See  for  an  account  of  this  matter  the  German  work  of  Bechrnan,  which  is  thus 
entitled,  Histoirt  des  Hnite  .infinity  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  and  that  of  Kraft,  which  hears  the 
title  of  Ausferliche  Hittorie  von  den  Ezorcumo,  p.  428,  497.  JCP  Though  the  princes 
professed  Calvinism,  and  introduced  Calvinist  ministers  in  all  the  churches,  where  they 
had  the  right  of  patronage,  yet  the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice  ;  and  the  no- 
blemen and  their  vassals,  that  were  attached  to  Lutheranism,  bad  secured  to  them  the 
unrestrained  ciercijc  of  their  religion.  By  tirtue  of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the 
Lutherans  were  permitted  to  erect  new  churches.  The  Zerbst  line,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  its  subject*,  professed  LutueranUm  ;  but  the  three  other  lines,  with  their  respec- 
tive territories,  arc  Calvinists. 

o  Erici  Pontoppidani  Jnnales  Eedtsut  Danicct  Diplomatici,  torn.  iii.  p.  57. 

O"  p  That  is,  for  our  author  consistently  with  truth  can  mean  no  more,  the  designs 
that  were  formed  to  render  Calvinism  the  national  and  established  religion,  proved  abor- 
tive. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Calvinism  made  a  very  considerable  progrea*  in  Dm- 
mark,  and  ha*  !«till  a  jrrcat  number  of  votaries  in  that  kingdom 
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desired  by  the  Helvetic  doctors ;  but  their  desires,  in  this 
respect,  were  far  from  being  accomplished.  The  English, 
as  is  sufficiently  known,  rejected  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  and  religious  worship  that  were  adopted  by 
the  other  reformed  churches,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  receive,  as  public  and  national  articles  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trines that  were  propagated  in  Switzerland  in  relation  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper and  the  divine  decrees.4 
The  protestants  in  Holland,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  the  palatinate,  followed  indeed  the  French  and  Hel- 
vetic churches  in  their  sentiments  concerning  theeucharist, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  and  in  their  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  polity;  but  not  in  their  notions  of  predesti- 
nation, which  intricate  doctrine  they  left  undefined,  and 
submitted  to  the  free  examination  and  private  judgment  of 
every  individual/  It  may  farther  be  affirmed,  that  befoik 
the  synod  of  Dort,*  no  reformed  church  had  obliged  its 
members,  by  any  special  law,  or  article  of  faith,  to  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Geneva  relating  to  the 
primary  causes  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  or  the  ruin  of 
the  reprobate.  It  is  true  indeed  that  in  the  places  now 
mentioned,  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed  doctorsfeUbj 
degrees,  of  their  own  accord,  into  the  Calvin  is  tical  opinion 

fCZr*  <1  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  doctrine  of  Zuiagle,  who  represented  the  brad 
and  wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  external  signs  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  aet 
adopted  by  the.  church  of  England ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  embraced  ty  tost 
church,  and  is  plainly  taught  in  the  twenty-eighth  article  of  its  faith.  As  to  what  re- 
lates to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  Dr.  Moshcim  is  equally  m*«**lm  Tfct 
seventeenth  article  of  the  church  of  England  is,  a*  bishop  Burnet  candidly  ackaew- 
ledges,  framed  according  to  St.  Augustine's  doctrine,  which  scarcely  differs  at  sfl 
from  that  of  Calvin,  and,  though  it  be  expressed  with  a  certain  latitude  that  renders  it 
susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpretation,  yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  those  who  peamei 
it  were  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  The  very  cautions,  that  are  sos- 
joincd  to  this  article,  intimate  that  Calvinism  was  what  it  was  meant  to  estabbsa.  fife 
certain,  that  the  Calvini«tiral  ductrine  of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  irst  Eac- 
lish  reformers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were,  at  least,  sabUzpsarians  ;  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  this  doctrine  was  predominant,  but  after  that  period  it  lost  groaod  im- 
perceptibly, and  was  renounced  by  the  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  fcfrig  Charles 
I.  Some  members  of  that  church  still  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of  CaWia, 
and  maintained,  not  only  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvin isticai.  bat  also 


Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  r>7l). 

r  See  Grotii  ,'1polo%tt.  eorum,  qui  Hollandice  ante  mutationem,  A.  1618,  prttfuenmt,  am, 
i'li.  p.  ii-l,  ed.  Pari*,  lC-IO,  in  12mo.  I 

?:"J'"  »  It  was  in  this  famous  synod,  that  was  assembled  in  the  year  1 61 S,  and  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  more  ample  account  in  the  history  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  fixed  as  the  national  and  established  rrlyf* 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
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concerning  these  intricate  points ;  and  this  was  principally 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  academy 
of  Geneva,  which  was  generally  frequented,  in  this  century, 
by  those  among  the  reformed  who  were  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

xxviii.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
regarded  by  the  reformed  churches  as  the  only  n*  «wine 
sources  of  divine  truth ;  it  must  however  be  ob-  ElSSd*  "*• 
served,  that  to  their  authority,  the  church  oi  Eng-  rLurchM 
land  adds  that  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  during  the  first 
five  centuries/  The  reformed  aud  the  Lutherans  agree  in 
maintaining  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  infallible  hi  all 
things ;  that  in  matters  of  which  the  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  they  are  clear,  full,  and  complete ;  and  also  that 
they  are  to  be  explained  by  themselves,  and  not  cither  by 
the  dictates  of  human  reason,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  Several  of  the  doctors  among  the  former 
have  indeed  employed  too  freely  the  sagacity  of  their 
natural  understanding,  in  explaining  those  divine  mysteries 
that  are  contained  in  the  gospel ;  and  this  circumstance 
has  induced  many  to  imagine,  that  the  reformed  adopted 
two  sources  of  religion,  two  criterions  of  divine  truth, 
viz.  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  human  reason.  But  perhaps 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  this  respect,  doctors  of  both  com- 
munions have  sometimes  gone  too  far,  being  led  on  by  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  and  animated  with  the  desire  of  vic- 
tory. For,  if  we  except  the  singular  tenets  of  some  indi- 
viduals, it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  Lutherans 
and  the  reformed  are  unanimous  in  the  matter  now  under 
consideration.  They  both  maintain,  that  contradictory  pro- 
positions cannot  be  the  objects  of  faith  ;  and  consequently 
that  all  doctrines  that  contain  ideas  and  notions  that  are 
repugnant  to,  and  mutually  destroy  each  other,  must  be 
false  and  incredible.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  reformed 
sometimes  use  this  principle  in  a  contentious  manner,  to 

ICF*  t  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
implies  its  considering;  the  writing*  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  live  centuries,  as  an  au- 
thoritative criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is  indeed  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, parsed  in  th;  reign  of  queen  Klizahcth,  d"claring  that  her  delegates,  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  -hould  not  determine  any  thing  to  he  heresy,  hut  what  was  adjudged  so 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  by  the  fir»t  (our  general  council*  ;  and  this  has  perhaps 
misled  Dr.  Mosheitn  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  refers.  Much  respect  indeed. 
and  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  paid  to  the  fathers  :  hut  that  ha?  been  always  a  matter 
of  choice  and  not  of  obligation. 
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overturn  certain  points  of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  reject.11 

xxix.  The  reformed,  if  by  this  denomination  we  under- 
The  point. in    stand  those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  of  Cd- 
foJmS^TLu.  vin,  differ  entirely  from  the  Lutherans  in  the  fak 
lowing  points ; 

1.  In  their  notions  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.  The  Lutherans  affirm  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  materially  present  in  this  sacrament,  though  in  an 
incomprehensible  manner ;  and  that  they  are  really  exhi- 
bited Doth  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  to  the  worthy 
and  to  the  unworthy  receiver.  The  reformed  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  man  Christ  is  only  present  in  this  ordi- 
nance by  the  external  signs  of  bread  and  wine ;  though  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  this  matter  b  dif- 
ferently explained  and  represented  in  the  writings  of  their 
doctors. 

2.  In  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  re- 
specting man's  salvation.  The  Lutherans  maintain,  that  the 
divine  decrees  respecting  the  salvation  or  misery  of  men  ire 
founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and 
characters  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  God,  foreseeing  hum 
all  eternity  the  faith  or  incredulity  of  different  persons,  had 
reserved  eternal  happiness  for  the  faithful,  and  eternal 
misery  for  die  unbelieving  and  disobedient.  The  reformed 
entertain  different  sentiments  concerning  this  intricate 
point.  They  consider  the  divine  decrees  as/rtt  and  un- 
conditional, and  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  which  if 
limited  by  no  superior  order,  and  which  is  above  all  laws. 

3.  Concerning  some  religious  rites  and  institutions,  which 
the  reformed  consider  as  bordering  upon  superstition,  or 
tending  at  least  to  promote  it ;  while  the  Lutherans  view 
them  in  another  light,  and  represent  all  of  them  as  tolerable 
and  some  of  them  as  useful.  Such  are  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches,  the  distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy, 
the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  form  of  exorcism  in 
the  celebration  of  baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of  like 
moment.     The  reformed  doctors  insist  on  the  abolition  of 


vCp  u  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly  in  view  tbe  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
stantiation,  which  supposes  the  same  extended  body  to  be  totally  presented  in  diflenmt 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  call  this  a  gross  and  glaring  contradiction,  femr 
rather  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  than,  tta  sufqestino.  ota  contentions  spirit 
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all  these  rites  and  institutions  ;  and  that  upon  this  general 
principle,  that  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Christian 
church  ought  to  be  restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity, 
and  freed  from  the  human  inventions  and  additions  that 
were  employed  by  superstition,  in  the  times  of  ignorance, 
to  render  them  more  striking  to  the  deluded  multitude. 

xxx.  The  few  heads  of  difference,  between  the  two 
communions,  which  have  been  now  briefly  pointed  The  nttmni 
out,  have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  con-  "nUT-hi* 
troversy  to  the  contending  parties,  and  been  ddrmten- 
drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  intricate  questions,  and 
subjects  of  debate,  that  by  consequences  fairly  or  inju- 
diciously deduced,  have  widened  the  scene  of  contention, 
and  extended  to  almost  all  the  important  truths  of  reli- 

S'on.  Thus  the  debate  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
e  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  opened  to  the  disputants  a  large  field  of  inquiry,  in 
which  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the  institutions  called  sacra- 
ments, the  majesty  and  glory  of  Christ's  humanity,  to- 
gether with  the  communication  of  the  divine  perfections 
to  it,  and  that  inward  frame  of  spirit  that  is  required 
in  the  worship  that  is  addressed  to  the  divine  Saviour, 
were  carefully  examined.  In  like  manner,  the  contro- 
versy, which  had  for  its  object  the  divine  decrees,  led  the 
doctors,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  into  the  most  subtile 
and  profound  researches  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
divine  attributes,  particularly  those  of  justice  and  good- 
ness; the  doctrine  of  fate  or  necessity;  the  connexion 
between  human  liberty  and  divine  prescience  ;  the  extent 
of  God's  love  to  mankind,  and  of  the  benefits  that  arise 
from  the  merits  of  Christ  as  mediator ;  the  operations  of 
that  divine  spirit  or  power  that  rectifies  the  wills  and  sanc- 
tifies the  affections  of  men ;  the  perseverance  of  the  elect 
in  their  covenant  with  God,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and 
other  points  of  great  moment  and  importance.  The  sub- 
ject of  debate,  that  was  drawn  from  the  use  of  certain  ex- 
ternal rites  and  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  was  also 
productive  of  several  questions  and  inquiries.  For  be- 
side the  researches  into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain 
institutions,  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  it  naturally  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  following  important  questions ;  viz.  "What 
are  the  special  marks  that  characterize  things  indifferent  ? 
How  far  is  it  lawful  to  comply  with  the  demand*  <A  tov  <aA- 
versary,  whose  opposition  is  only  directed.  ^w\*i^\tcl: 


&*» 
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esteemed  indifferent  in  their  own  nature  ?  What  is  the 
extent  of  Christian  liberty  ?  Whether  or  no  it  be  lawful 
to  retain,  in  condescension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
or  with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  certain  ancient  rites  and 
institutions,  which,  although  they  carry  a  superstitious 
aspect,  may  nevertheless  be  susceptible  of  a  favourable 
and  rational  interpretation  ?" 
xxxi.  It  has  always  been  a  question,  much  debated 
among  protestants,  and  more  especially  in  Eng- 
rtJhtirlU'  land  and  Holland,  where  it  has  excited  great  com- 
S£l*  i£T  motions  and  tumults,"  to  whom  the  right  of  govern* 
lone*'  ing  the  church,  and  the  power  of  deciding  in  re- 
ligious matters,  properly  belong  ?"  This  controversy  has 
been  determined  in  favour  of  those  who  maintain,  that  die 
power  of  deciding,  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine,  disci- 

Eline,  and  government,  is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ 
imself,  vested  in  the  church,  and  therefore  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  intrusted  with,  or  exercised  bv  the  civil  mar 

fistrate;  while;  at  the  same  time,  they  grant  that  it  is  the 
usiness  of  the  latter  to  assist  the  church  with  his  protec- 
tion and  advice,  to  convoke  and  preside  in  its  synods  and 
councils,  to  take  care  that  the  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  ear- 
on  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
e  state,  and  by  his  authority  to  confirm  the  validity,  and 
secure  the  execution  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by 
the  church  under  his  inspection.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  kings  of  England  consider  them- 
selves as  supreme  heads  of  the  church,  and  that  in  relation 
to  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  concerns  ;  and  it  is 

Elain  enough,  that  on  the  strength  of  this  important  title, 
oth  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward  assumed  an  exten- 
sive authority  and  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  and  looked 
upon  their  spiritual  power  as  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
unworthily  enjoj  ed  by  the  Roman  pontiff/  But  queen  Eli- 
zabeth receded  considerably  from  these  high  pretensions, 
and  diminished  the  spiritual  power  of  her  successors,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  England  ex- 
tended only  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  not  to  religion 
itself;  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  not  to  the  church 
itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  persons  of  the  clergy 
were  alone  subject  to  their  civil  authority.5    Accordingly, 

w  .Sec  .VcaTa  Hutoi y  of  ifo  furitnu.  \*\.  \.  ?.  \\. 

x  See  G^^^Nfc  Sw>pieme4t  am  dtiix  0\WTc$tx  jktjlt  \e  Dejuut  teUvftti&t.  tea  tufc. 
Aotionsf  '.  xx.  p.  136. 
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we  see  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England  re- 
sembles perfectly  that  of  the  state,  and  that  there  is  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment established  in  that  country.  The  clergy  consist-. 
ing  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  convocation,  are  im- 
mediately assembled  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the  sovereign,  and  propose 
in  these  meetings,  by  common  consent,  such  measures  as 
seem  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  church ;  these 
measures  are  laid  before  the  king  and  parliament,  and  de- 
rive from  their  approbation  and  authority  the  force  of  laws/ 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  matter  has  given 
occasion  to  much  altercation  and  debate  ;  nor  has  it  been 
found  easy  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  preroga- 
tives of  these  great  bodies  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their 
respective  pretensions,  since  the  king  and  his  council  ex- 
plain them  in  one  way,  and  the  clergy,  more  especially 
those  who  are  zealous  for  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  in- 
dependency of  the  church,  understand  them  in  another. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  plainly  this,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  in  England  has  never  acquired  a  stable  and  con- 
sistent form,  nor  been  reduced  to  clear  and  certain  princi- 
ciples.  It  has  rather  been  carried  on  and  administered  by 
ancient  customs  and  precedent,  than  defined  and  fixed  by 
any  regular  system  of  laws  and  institutions. 

xxxu.  If  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  in  what 
hands  the  power  of  deciding  affairs  of  a  religious 
nature  was  to  be  lodged,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to    iJ&fiScSi 
fix  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  which    JSHJuS11 
this  power  was  to  be  administered.     Many  vehe-    reformrt 
ment  disputes  were  kindled  on  this  subject,  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom,  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  an  amicable  issue.     The  republic  of 
Geneva,  in  consequence  of  the  counsels  of  Calvin,  judged 
it  proper  that  the  particular  affairs  of  each  church  should 
be  directed  by  a  body  of  elders,  or  presbyters,  all  invested 

tO**  This  must  be  understood  with  many  restrictions,  if  it  can  he  at  all  admitted. 
The  whole  tenor  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  showed  plainly  that  she  did  not  pretend  to 


.Vag-n.  BriUm.  p.  7.     Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritan*,  v?'»l.  i.  p.  2.  3,  if',  132. 
VOL.  III.  '  Sf1 
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with  an  equal  degree  of  power  and  authority ;  that  natters 
of  a  more  public  and  important  nature  were  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  an  assembly,  or  synod  composed 
of  elders  chosen  as  deputies  by  the  churches  of  a  whole  pro* 
vince  or  district ;  and  that  all  affairs  of  such  extensive  in* 
fluence  and  high  moment,  as  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
sacred  community  in  general,  should  be  examined  and  de- 
cided, as  in  times  of  old,  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  church.  This  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
church  of  Geneva  adopted  for  itself,*  and  left  no  entreaties 
or  methods  of  persuasion  unemployed  that  might  recom- 
mend it  to  the  other  reformed  churches  with  which  they 
lived  in  fraternal  communion.  But  it  was  obstinate^  re- 
jected by  the  English  clergy,  who  regarded  as  sacred  and 
immutable  that  ancient  form  of  spiritual  government,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  certain  district  or  diocess  is  committed 
to  the  care  and  inspection  of  one  ruler  or  bishop,  to  whom 
the  presbyters  of  each  church  are  subject,  as  also  the  dea- 
cons are  to  the  presbyters ;  while  those  affairs  that  concern 
the  general  interests  of  the  church  are  treated  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops,  and  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  are  next  to  them  in 
rank  and  dignity.  This  form  of  episcopal  polity  was,  with 
some  small  exceptions,  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian brethren,'  who  were  become  one  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  but  it  was  highly  displeasing  to  those  among  the 
protestants,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  and  disci- 

SET*  z  The  account  Dr.  Mosbeim  gives  here  and  above,  §  zii.  of  this  chapter,  of  tbe 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  established  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  is  Car  from  brag 
accurate.  There  are  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  that  republic,  viz.  the  venerable 
company  of  the  pastors  and  professors,  and  the  consistory  ;  for  a  just  description  of 
which,  sec  the  judicious  Mr.  Keatc's  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History,  present  Go* 
vemment,  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  printed  for  Dodsley  in  the  year  1761, 
p.  110, 112,  121,  121.  I  would  only  remark,  that  what  this  sensible  author  observes, 
with  respect  to  the  consistory,  p.  124,  of  hi*  interesting  performance,  bebop  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  to  the  venerable  company.  Dr.  Mosbeim  seems  to  have  been  led 
into  this  mistake,  by  imagining  that  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  government  established  in 
Scotland,  where  Indeed  all  church  affairs  arc  managed  by  consistorial,  provincial,  and 


nave 
reformers 

Approved  of  tho  discipline  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  and 
followed  their  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government.  But  be  ought  to  have  observed, 
that  this  approbation  and  imitation  related  only  to  the  democratic*!  form  of  the  church 
of  Geneva,  and  the  parity  of  its  ministers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  plan  of  govern* 
xnent,  which  oar  historian  here  suppose*  to  have  place  at  Geneva,  is  in  reality  that 
which  is  observed  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  no  more  than  the  first  and  fundamental 
principles  were  taken  from  the  discipline  of  Calvin.  The  small  territory  of  Geneva 
would  not  admit  of  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  parity  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  describe*. 


jn 


a  See  Epist.  dt  Ordbiat.  tl  Succession*  Episcopal,  in  unitatr  Fratrwn  Hohtm.  ronseneh 
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pline  of  Calvin.  The  dissensions,  occasioned  by  these  dif- 
ferent schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  were  every  way 
adapted  to  produce  a  violent  schism  in  the  church ;  and 
that  so  mucn  the  more,  as  each  of  the  contending  parties 
pretended  to  derive  their  respective  plan  from  the  injunc- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  his  disciples.  And,  in 
effect  it  divided  the  English  nation  into  two  parties,  who, 
during  a  long  time,  treated  each  other  with  great  animo- 
sity and  bitterness,  and  whose  feuds,  on  many  occasions, 
proved  detrimental  to  the  civil  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  This  schism  however  which  did  such  mis- 
chief in  England,  was,  by  the  prudence  and  piety  of  a  few 
great  and  excellent  divines,  confined  to  that  country,  and 
prevented  from  either  becoming  universal,  or  interrupting 
the  fraternal  union  that  prevailed  between  the  church  of 
England  and  the  reformed  churches  abroad.  The  worthy 
men  that  thus  set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  these  unhappy 
divisions,  found  great  opposition  made,  by  the  suggestions 
rf  bigotry,  to  their  charitable  purpose.  To  maintain  how- 
ever the  bonds  of  union  between  the  episcopal  church  of 
England,  and  the  presbyterian  churches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  laid  down  the  following  maxim,  which,  though 
t  be  not  universally  adopted,  tends  nevertheless  to  the  pre- 
servation of  external  concord  among  the  reformed,  viz. 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  has  left  upon  record  no  express  injunc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  external  form  of  government,  that 
is  to  be  observed  in  his  church ;  and  consequently  that 
svery  nation  hath  a  right  to  establish  such  a  form  as  seem- 
»th  conducive  to  the  interests,  and  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
state,  circumstances,  and  exigencies  of  the  community ,  pro- 
vided that  such  an  establishment  be  in  no  respect  prejudi- 
cial to  truth,  or  favourable  to  the  revival  of  superstition."6 
xxxiii.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  not  only  that  fla- 
gitious and  profligate  members  were  to  be  cut  off 
trom  the  sacred  society,  and  excluded  from  the  JESJ£%£ 
communion  of  the  church,  but  also  that  men  of  pline 
dissolute  and  licentious  lives  were  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  this 
he  differed  entirely  from  Zuingle,  who,  supposing  that  all 
authority,  of  every  kind,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 

h  Sec  Spanhetnii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viii.  ix.  p.  1055.  This  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  British  divines  that  lived  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  reformation,  and  was  first 
«hnB<*f>i»H  to  archbishop  Whitgift.    See  NeaPs  Hintorv  of  the  Puritans,  torn.  iii.  p.  14C 
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magistrate  alone,  would  not  allow  to  the  ministers  of  die 
church  the  power  of  excluding  flagitious  offenders  from  Us 
communion,  or  withholding  from  them  the  participation  of 
its  sacraments.6  But  the  credit  and  influence  of  Calvin 
were  so  great  at  Geneva,  that  he  accomplished  his  purpose, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  opposition  from  various 
quarters,  lie  established  the  severest  rules  of  discipline 
to  correct  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times,  by  which  he 
exposed  himself  to  innumerable  perils  from  the  malignity 
and  resentment  of  the  dissolute,  and  to  perpetual  contests 
with  the  patrons  of  voluptuousness  and  immorality.  He 
executed  moreover  these  rules  of  discipline  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  had  them  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  excluded  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  the 
consistory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  procure  their  banish- 
ment from  the  city ;  not.  to  mention  other  kinds  of  punish- 
ment, of  no  mild  nature,  which  at  his  desire  were  inflicted 
upon  men  of  loose  principles  and  irregular  lives.d  lie 
clergy  in  Switzerland  were  highly  pleased  with  the  form 
of  church  government  that  had  been  established  at  Geneva, 
and  ardently  desirous  of  a  greater  degree  of  power  tore- 
strain  the  insolence  of  obstinate  sinners,  and  a  larger  share 
of  authority  in  the  church,  than  they  were  intrusted  with 
by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Auingle.  They  devout- 
ly wished  that  the  discipline  of  Calvin  might  be  foDowed 
in  their  cantons,  and  even  made  some  attempts  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hut  their  desires  and  their  endeavours  were  equally 


c  See  a  rrmurfciilili-  Irtirr  of  Itud.  Uualtieri,  in  FucslinV  Cmtitria  ].   Epufabraa 
Rtfvnnaltribnii  Helrtlicis  srriplarvm,  p.  47S,  where  he  expresses  himself  thus;  "Ei- 

coniiiiiinic-.iTinnoiii  n<({ur  Zuiu^lim neqiic   Biillingenis  urujuam  p  rob  a  runt,  ef 

obstttcruut  ii*  i|iii  turn  nli.juamlo  \nlucrunt  int  rod  lire  re. . .  .Basilea;  quidem  OecaJan- 
padtu*,  miiltiiin  tli^uadriuv  Ztiin-lio,  iustitucrat srd  adto  non  durabilis  foil  iDa  con- 
stitute, ut  Occolainpaditis  iltom  ahrug.uit,*1  fce.     See  al>o  p.  9*). 

d  Of  nil  the  undertaking  of  r-.iUm,  there  wa*  none  that  involved  him  in  so  much 
trouble,  or  exposed  him  to  such  imminent  danger,  as  the  plan  be  had  formed,  with 
Mich  resolution  mid  fortitiile,  of  purging  the  church,  hy  the  exclusion  of  obstinate  and 
Kiandalou*  offender*,  ftnJ  inflicting  severe  punishments  on  all  such  as  violated  the 
laws,  enacted  by  the  church,  or  by  the  couMitory,  which  was  its  representative.  See 
The  Life  of  Calvin,  composed  by  Beza,  and  prefixed  to  hi*  Inters.  Spon*s  HUhire 
it  Gfnevf,  und  particularly  the  ncto,  torn.  ii.  p.  4;»,  ti.i.  Calvin's  Letters,  and  mare  es- 
pecially those  addressed  to  Jiquts  de  Hour^opir,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  Sto.  in  the 
year  1744,  p.  196,  127,  13*,  153,  157.  The  party  at  Geneva,  which  Calvin  called  the 
sect  of  libertine,  because  tin  v  defended  the  licentious  customs  of  ancient  times,  the 
erection  of  Mew*,  and  such  like  matters,  not  only  by  their  discourse  and  tbeir  action*, 
but  even  by  force  ox'  arms,  wa»  both  numerous  and"  powerful  But  the  courage  tad 
resolution  of  this  great  re  farmer  sained  the  ascendant,  and  triumphed  over  the  otfposi- 
lion  of  bis  enemies.  " 
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vain ;  for  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basil,  distin- 
guished themselves  among  the  others  in  opposing  this 
change,  and  would  by  no  means  permit  the  bounds,  that 
Zuingle  had  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  to  be 
removed,  nor  its  power  and  authority  to  be  augmented  in 
any  respect/ 

xxxiv.  All  the  various  branches  of  learning,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  flourished  amon^  the  reformed  The  fla(e  of 
during  this  century,  as  appears  evidently  by  the  SsS^ 
great  number  of  excellent  productions  wmch  have  nSormtd- 
been  transmitted  to  our  times.  Zuingle  indeed  seemed 
disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  pale  of  the  church  ;f 
but  in  this  inconsiderate  purpose  he  had  few  followers,  and 
the  succeeding  doctors  of  the  Helvetic  church  were  soon 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  philosophical  knowledge, 
more  especially  in  controversies  and  researches  of  a  the- 
ological kind.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1588,  an 
academy  was  founded  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  whose  first 
care  was  to  place  in  this  new  seminary  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of 
reasoning.  It  is  tyue  indeed  that  this  professor  had  a  very 
limited  province  assigned  him,  being  obliged  to  confine 
his  instructions  to  a  mere  interpretation  of  the  precepts 
of  Aristotle,  who  at  this  time  was  the  oracle  of  all  the 
public  schools, g  and  whose  philosophical  principles  and 
method  were  exclusively  adopted  by  all  the  other  reform- 
ed academies  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Ramus  was,  for  some  time,  preferred  by  many  of  the  doc- 
tors of  Basil  to  that  of  the  Stagirite.1' 

xxxv.  The  reformed  church,  from  its  very  infancy,  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  expositors  of  Scripture,  Th<.  inlerpre 
whose  learned  and  excellent  commentaries  de-  j;;ilnr, 
serve  a  memorable  place4  in  the  history  of  theolo-  of  bcrii,tur* 

c  Sec  the  account  of  the  tumults  and  commotions  of  Lausanne,  in  the  Museum  Hit- 
tetiewn,  torn.  ii.  p.  111).  The  disputes  that  were  carried  on,  upon  this  occasion,  in  the 
palatinate,  which  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Geneva,  are  recorded  by  Al- 
tingius,  in  his  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Pulat.  and  bv  Stovius,  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palat.  German,  p. 
S12. 

f  Zuingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  De  vera  et  falsa  Religione,  to  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  ;  u  Philosophise  interdictum  est  a 
Christi  Scholia  j  at  isti,  Sorbonista,  feoerunt  cam  cir testis  verbi  magistram." 

g  Beza,  in  his  Epistolce  Theological  ep.  xxxvi.  p.  156,  speaks  thus ;  "  Certum  nobis  ac 
cons  tit  utum  est,  et  in  ipsis  tradendis  logicis  et  in  ceteris  csplicandis  disciplinis  ab  Arts- 
totelis  sententia  ne  tantillum  quidem  detlcctcre." 

h  See  Caap.  Brandtii  Vita  Jacobi  Arminti,  p.  12,  13,  22. 

O*  ■  Dr.  Motheim  pays  a  tribute  to  these  great  men  of  the  reformed  church,  that 
seems  to  be  extorted  by  justice,  with  a  kind  of  effort,  from  tue  spirit  <rt  \axtj .    VU  *vi*  x 
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gical  science.    The  exposition  that  Zuingle  hag  giron  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is 
far  from  being  destitute  of  merit k    He  was  succeeded  by 
Bullinger,  CEcolampadius,  and  Musculus,  and  also  bv 
others,  who,  though  inferior  to  these  great  wen  in  erudi- 
tion and  genius,  deserve  nevertheless  a  certain  degree  of 
approbation  and  esteem.     But  the  two  divines  who  shone 
with  a  superior  and  unrivalled  lustre  in  this  learned  list  of 
sacred  expositors,  were  John  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza. 
The  former  composed  an  excellent  commentary  on  almost 
all  the  books  of  holy  writ ;  and  the  latter  published  a  La- 
tin version  of  the  fi> ew  Testament,  enriched  with  theolo- 
gical and  critical  observations,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  enjoys  at  this  day  a  considerable  part 
of  the  reputation  and  applause  with  which  it  was  crowned 
at  its  first  appearance.    It  must  be  acknowledged  to  the 
honour  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  commentators,  that, 
wisely  neglecting  those  allegorical  significations,  and  mys- 
tical meanings  that  the  irregular  fancies  of  former  expo*> 
tors  had  attributed  to  the  terms  of  holy  writ,  they  employ- 
ed their  whole  diligence  and  industry  in  investigating  the 
literal  sense,  the  full  energy  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  true  intention  of  the  sacred  writer, 
It  must  however  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  of  these  interpreters,  and  more  especially  Calvin, 
have  been  sharply  censured  for  applying  to  the  temporal 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  several  prophecies 
that  point  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  Christian  dispensation 
in  the  most  evident  and  palpable  manner,  and  thus  re- 
moving some  of  the  most  striking  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  divinity  of  the  gospel.1 

xxxvi.  The  state  of  theology,  and  the  revolutions  it  un- 
ti*  theological  derwent  among  the  Helvetic  and  the  other  re- 

£el£forlLi  formed  churches,  were  pretty  much  the  same 
cturcb.         wjtj1  wjiat  -t  met  wjt^  among  ^e  Lutherans. 

that  Zuingle's  labours  are  not  contemptible  j  that  Calvin  attempted  an  illustration  of  the 
racred  writings  ;  that  the  New  Testament  of  Beza  has  not,  even  at  this  day,  entirely 
lost  the  reputation  it  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  faint  praise  j  and  therefore  the  trans- 
lator has,  without  departing  from  the  tenor  of  the  author's  phraseology,  animated  a  little 
the  coldness  of  his  panegyric. 

U  j  k  It  was  not  only  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  Zoingle  employed  his 
very  learned  and  excellent  labours.  He  expounded  the  book  of  Genesis  together  with 
the  twenty-four  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  gave  new  versions  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

I  See  jfcgidii  Hunnii  Calvinua  Jadaumut  published  at  Wittemberg,  in  Svo.  in  the  t 
Ugk  which  was  refuted  by  Dattt?am\%{&*tafev&\\»MU\*«»^ 
■  '     ■  '  "-'vhttn  Orftodem*. 
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Zuingle  was  one  of  the  first  reformed  doctors  who  reduced 
that  sacred  science  into  a  certain  sort  of  order,  in  his  book 
Concerning  True  and  False  Religion,  which  contained  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  production  was  followed  by  one  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  composed 
by  Calvin,  and  entitled  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  held  in  the  reformed  churches  the  same  rank,  au- 
thority, and  credit,  that  4he  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon 
obtained  among  us.n  The  example  of  Calvin  animated 
the  doctors  of  his  communion,  and  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  writers  of  commonplace  divinity,  some  more,  others 
less  voluminous,  among  which  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  Piscator  particularly  excelled.  The  most  ancient  of 
these  writers  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best,  on  account 
of  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  being  untainted  with  that 
affectation  of  subtilty,  and  that  scholastic  spirit,  that  have 
eclipsed  the  merit  of  many  a  good  genius.  Calvin  was  a 
model  in  this  respect,  more  especially  in  his  Institutes  ;  a 
work  remarkable  for  the  finest  elegance  of  style,  and  the 
greatest  ease  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  together  with 
the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  method,  and  clearness  of 
argument.  But  this  simplicity  was  soon  effaced  by  the 
intricate  science  of  the  schools.  The  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, which  was  taught  in  almost  all  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  suffered  much  from  falling  into  bad  hands, 
insinuated  itself  into  the  regions  of  theology,  and  rendered 
them  barren,  thorny,  intricate,  and  gloomy,  by  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  barbarous  terms,  captious  questions,  mi- 
nute distinctions,  and  useless  subtilties,  that  followed  in  its 
train.0 

IC3*  m  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  learned  author  of  this  history  is  a  Lu- 
theran. 

n  It  must  hoirevrr  be  acknowledged,  that  tie  scholastic  method  of  teaching  theology 
seems  to  have  first  infected  our  (the  Lutheran)  church,  though  the  contagion  spread 
itself  soon  after  among  the  reformed  doctors.  It  was  certainly  very  recent  in  Hol- 
land at  the  time  of  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  In  thi.s  assembly  Maccovius,  professor 
at  Franeber,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
was  accused  of  heresy  by  his  colleague  Sibrand  Lubbert.  When  the  matter  was  ex- 
amined, the  synod  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Maccovius  was  unjustly  accused  of 
heresy ;  but  that,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  he  had  not  followed  that  simplicity  of  me- 
thod, and  clearness  of  expression,  that  arc  commendable  in  a  public  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  he  rather  followed  the  subtile  manner  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than 
the  plain  and  unaffected  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  decision  of  th* 
synod  is  expressed  by  Walter  Balcanqunl,  in  the  art*  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly 
'nai  arc  subjoined  to  his  letters  to  sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  in  the  following  wor.l*  • 
11  Marcoiium. .  .liiillins  harrscfis  rcum  teii«:ri. .  .peccant;  rum,  quod  qiiibusdair. 
pmlogui*  if  r*bsc*iri'i  .f r boh:  =•  t 'v'p  vbrn*)^-**  \\<-\**  «iV,  <r*iod  »r!n»?ci«ti<,vvrw  «fa<*t »v*M  uv*\vv 
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xxxvu.  The  reformed  doctors  of  this  century  generally 
The*** *  concluded  their  treatises  of  didactic  theology- 
practical  a-  w^h  a  delineation  of  the  moral  duties  that  are 
mi?.0'  ■"*"  incumbent  upon  Christians,  and  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice that  are  prescribed  in  the  gospel.  This  method  was 
observed  by  Calvin,  and  was  followed,  out  of  respect  for 
his  example,  by  almost  all  the  divines  of  his  communion, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  model  and  their  guide. 
This  eminent  man,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  Institutes, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  ends  of  civil 
government ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  gives  the  portraiture 
of  the  Life  and  Manners  of  a  True  Christian,  but  in  a  much 
more  concise  manner  than  the  copiousness,  dignity,  and 
importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to  require.  The  pro- 
gress of  morality  among  the  reformed  was  obstructed  by 
the  very  same  means  that  retarded  its  improvement  among 
the  Lutherans.  It  was  neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  while  every  pen  was  drawn  to  maintain 
certain  systems  of  doctrine,  few  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating or  promoting  that  noblest  of  all  sciences,  which  has 
virtue,  life,  and  manners  for  its  objects. 

This  master  science,  which  Calvin  and  his  associates 
had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state,  was  first  reduced 
into  some  kind  of  form,  and  explained  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  precision,  by  William  Perkins,0  an 

c.onctur  in  Bdgieis  a"ademiis  introducers. .  .Monendum  esse  cum,  ut  cum  apiritu  sancto 
loquatur,  non  cum  Bcilarmino  aut  Suarezio."*  These  admonitions  produced  but  little 
effect  on  Maccovius,  as  appears  by  his  theological  writings,  which  are  richly  seasoned 
with  scholastic  wit  and  intricate  speculations.  He  therefore  appears  to  hare  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  subtiltics  of  philosophy  into  the  theological  system  of  the  re- 
formed churches  in  Holland.  He  was  not  however  alone  in  this  attempt,  but  was  second- 
ed by  the  acute  Mr.  William  Ames,  minister  of  the  English  church  at  the  Hague,  and 
several  others  of  the  same  scholastic  turn.  This  method  of  teaching  theology  must 
have  been  in  use  among  almost  all  the  reformed  doctors  before  the  synod  of  Dort, 
if  we  give  credit  to  Episcopius,  who,  in  the  last  discourse  he  addressed  to  bis  disciple* 
at  Leydcn,  tells  them  that  he  had  carefully  avoided  this  scholastic  divinity  ;  and  that 
this  was  the  principal  cause  that  had  drawn  on  him  the  vehement  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion of  all  the  other  professors  and  teachers  of  theology.  His  words  are  as  follow  ; 
"  Videbam  vcritatcm  multarum  et  maxim  arum  rcrum  in  ipsa  scriptura  sacra,  elaboratis 
liumana  industria  phrasibus,  ingeniosis  vocularum  fictionibus,  locorum  communium,  arti- 
flciosis  texturis,  exquisitis  tcrminorum  ac  formularum  inventiouibus  adeo  involutam, 
pcrplexam  et  intricatam  redditam  esse,  ut  Oedipo  sa;pe  opus  es?ct  ad  Sphingem  01am 
theologicam  cnodandam.  Ita  est,  ut  bine  prima*  lacrymae — Kcducendam  itaque  ter* 
minorum  apostolicorum  et  cuivis  obviorum  simplicitatem  semper  sequendam  putari,  et 
seqnestrandas,  quas  academix  ct  schole  tanquam  propria*  sibi  vendicant,  logicas,  pbDo- 
rophicasquc  specuhtioncs  ct  dictiones."  Sec  Philippi  Limbo rcliii  Vita  EpUtopU,  p. 
123,  134.  • 

tCP  o  Mr.  William  Fcrkins  was  born  at  Marston  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  first  year 

"*  See  thevfe/ff  Synodi  Dord.  in  Hale's  Golden  Remains*  p.  lbl,  and  Philippi  Lhnborchii 
Epittolar.  Jt>ctc9wsticar.  Ccft^ct.  n.  571. 
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English  divine,  as  the  reformed  doctors  universally  allow. 
He  was  seconded  in  this  laudable  undertaking  by  Telin- 
gius,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose  writings  were  composed 
in  the  Dutch  language.    It  was  by  a  worthy  and  pious 
spirit  of  emulation,  excited  by  the  example  of  these  two 
:  doctors,  that  William  Ames,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Franeker,p  was  engaged  to  compose  a 
complete  Body  of  Christian  Morality.,,    These  writers 
were  succeeded  by  others,  who  still  threw  a  farther  light 
on  this  important  science. 

xxxviii.  The  reformed  church  was  less  disturbed,  during 
this  century,  by  sects,  divisions,  and  theological  Tbe  ^^ 
disputes  than  the  Lutheran,  which  was  often  a  i^$^S^ 
prey  to  the  most  unhappy  dissensions.  This  cir-  Ubertlnw- 
cu  instance  is  looked  upon  by  the  former  as  a  matter  of  tri- 
umph, though  it  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for  by  all 
sucn  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  reformed 
church/  We  have  however  in  the  writings  of  Calvin,  an 
account,  and  also  a  refutation,  of  a  most  pernicious  sect  that 

of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  educated  in  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  practical  writer*  and  preachers  of  his  age.  His  puri- 
tanical and  nonconforming  principles  exposed  him  to  the  cognizance  (of  the  high 
commission  court ;  but  his  peaceable  behaviour  and  eminent  reputation,  in  the  learned 
Horli!,  procured  him  an  exemption  from  the  persecutions  that  fell  upon  bis  brethren. 
His  works,  which  were  printed  in  three  volumes,  folio,  afibrd  abundant  proofs  of  his 
piety  ond  industry,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  died  iu  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

iCr*  p  Dr.  William  Ames,  educated  at  Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Perkins,  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  and  was  invited  by  the  states  of  Fries  land  to  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  during 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  after  which  be  removed  to  Rotterdam,  at  the  invitation  of  an 
HnglUh  church  there,  and  became  their  pastor.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
informed  king  JaincVs  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of 
that  assembly.  Beside  his  controversial  writings  against  tho  Arminians,  he  published  the 
following;  '  Medulla  Theologioe,'  the  work  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mosheim  ;  *  Manu- 
diicti'j  Logica  ;'  *  Cases  of  Conscience  ;'  '  Analysis  oil  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;'  *  Notes  on 
tbe  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,1  &c.  These  productions  are  not  void  of  merit, 
considering  the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 

rCI/*  q  In  the  dedication  and  preface  of  his  famous  book  De  Conscientin  et  ejm 
jure,  Dr.  Ames  observes,  Pro/at.  p.  2,  that  an  excessive  zeal  for  doctrine  had  pro- 
duced an  unhappy  neglect  of  morality,  "  Quod  hec  pars  prophctix,  i.  e.  morality,  hac- 
tenus  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde  fuit,  quod  primipilares  nostri  pcrpetuo  in  acic  ad- 
versus  hostcs  pugnarc,  fidcm  propugnarc,  ct  arcam  ccclesix  purgare,  necessitate  qua- 
dum  cogcbanlur,  ita  ut  agros  ct  vineas  plan  tare  et  rigarc  non  potuerint  ex  voto,  sicut. 
bcllo  ferventc  usu  venire  solet."  The  address  to  the  students  of  Franeker,  which  is 
subjoined  to  this  book,  under  the  title  of  Paranesh  nd  Stiidiosos,  &c.  deserves  to  be 
perused,  as  it  confirms  farther  what  has  been  already  observed  with  respect  to  the 
neglect  of  the  science  of  morality.  "Thcologi,"  says  he,  "praxlare  se  instmctos 
piitant  ad  omnes  officii  sui  partes,  si  dogmata  tantum  intelligant.  Ncque  tamen  omnia 
dogmata  scrutantur,  -cd  ilia   sola,    qua;    prusripue   solent  agitari  ct    in  controversiam 


\  .Kan." 


iJ'r  Dr.  Mosheim  ought  to  "have  giten  us  a  hint  of  his  manner  of  accounting  fui 
this,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  having  been  some  what  at  a  hi<s  for  a  farownbi* 
solution. 
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sprung  up  in  that  church,  and  produced  troubles  of  a  more 
deplorable  kind,  than  any  that  happened  in  our  communi- 
ty/ This  odious  sect,  which  assumed  the  denominations  of 
libertines  and  spiritual  brethren  and  sisters,  arose  in  Flan- 
ders, was  headed  by  Pockesius,  Ruflus,  and  Quintiu,  got  a 
certain  footing  in  France,  through  the  favour  and  protection 
of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  I.  and 
found  patrons  in  several  of  the  reformed  churches.1    Their 
doctrine,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  the  writings  of  Cal- 
vin and  its  other  antagonists,  for  these  fanatics  published 
no  account  of  their  tenets  that  is  come  to  my  knowledge, 
amounted  to  the  following  propositions ;  "  That  the  Deity 
was  the  sole  operating  cause  m  the  mind  of  man,  and  the    ] 
immediate  author  of  all  human  actions;  that,  consequently; 
the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  that  had  been  established 
with  respect  to  these  actions,  were  false  and  groundless, 
and  tliat  men  could  not,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin  ; 
that  religion  consisted  in  the  union  ot  the  spirit,  or  rational 
soul,  with  the  Supreme  Being;  that  all  those  who  had  at- 
tained this  happy  union,  by  sublime  contemplation  and  ele- 
vation of  mind,  were  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  ex- 
ception or  restraint,  their  appetites  and  passions ;  that  all 
t  heir  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent ; 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united 
to  the  Deity."    These  extravagant  tenets  resemble,  in  such 
a  striking  manner,  the  opinions  of  the  beghards,  or  bre- 
thren of  the  free  spirit,  that  it  appears  to  me,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  libertines,  or  spirituals  now  under  consi- 
deration, were  no  more  than  a  remnant  of  that  ancient  sect. 
The  place  of  their  origin  confirms  this  hypothesis ;  since  it 
is  well  known,  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, Flanders  almost  swarmed  with  licentious  fanatics  of 
this  kind. 

xxxix.  We  must  not  confound,  as  is  frequently  done, 
with  these  fanatics,  another  kind  of  libertines 
YZn\£\**  whom  Calvin  had  to  combat,  and  who  gave  him 
«wr*...  much. trouble  and  perplexity  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  and  ministry,  I  mean  the  libertines  of 
Geneva.     These  were  rather  a  cabal  of  rakes  than  a  sect 

« •  ttl.r  .*  *Vb,y  a.n  .•he""   7>n:i,flri>0l"i  •     °"r  author  seems,  on  some  occasion*,  to  tin2e 
Lin  historical  relation  with  the.  spirit  of  party. 

JrtZu?j'mi  '.'  l.,wt™cl|?«d»^«'  fanatkani  ct  luriosam  icrtto  Libcrtinorom,  q<ii«r 
fintualre  vocant,  in  Ti\uti!,u«  ejus  Thcologici?.- 
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of  fanatics.  For  they  made  no  pretences  to  any  religious 
system,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  volup- 
tuous and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could  not  bear 
the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  who  punished  with  rigour 
not  only  dissolute  manners,  but  also  whatever  carried  the 
aspect  of  irreligion  and  impiety.  This  irregular  troop 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation 
that  had  reigned  in  their  city  before  the  reformation, 
pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  those  brothels,  banquet- 
mgs,  and  other  entertainments  of  a  sensual  kind,  which  the 
regulations  of  Calvin  were  designed  to  abolish,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  bitterness  of  reproach  and  invective,  all  the 
resources  of  fraud  and  violence,  all-  the  powers  of  faction, 
to  accomplish  their  purpose."  In  this  turbulent  cabal 
there  were  several  persons,  who  were  not  only  notorious 
for  their  dissolute  and  scandalous  manner  of  living,  but 
also  for  their  atheistical  impiety  and  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gion. Of  this  odious  class  was  Gruet,  who  attacked  Cal- 
vin with  the  utmost  animosity  and  fury,  calling  him  bishop 
asculanensis,  the  new  pope,  and  branding  him  with  other 
contumelious  denominations  of  a  like  nature.  This  Gruet 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  doctrines  that  are  held 
the  most  sacred  among  Christians ;  for  which  impieties 
he  was  at  last  brought  before  the  civil  tribunals,  m  the 
rear  1550,  and  was  condemned  to  death. w 

xl.  The  opposition  that  was  made  to  Calvin  did  not 
end  here.  He  had  contests  of  -another  kind  to 
sustain  against  those  who  could  not  relish  his  ffll1*^-*. 
theological  system,  and  more  especially,  his  me-  b,,,lMJi 
lancholy  and  discouraging  doctrine  in  relation  to  eternal 
and  absolute  decrees.  These  adversaries  felt,  by  a  disa- 
greeable experience,  the  warmth  and  violence  of  his 
naughty  temper,  and  that  impatience  of  contradiction  that 
arose  from  an  over  jealous  concern  for  his  honour,  or  ra- 
ther for  his  unrivalled  supremacy.  He  would  i>ot  suffer 
them  to  remain  at  Geneva ;  nay,  in  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy, being  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 


u  Spoil's  Hittoire  de  Geneve,  torn.  ii.  p.  A  l,  in.  the  notes  of  \\w  editor,  in  (he  edition  i 
]2mo.  published  at  Geneva  in  1730. 
!*•  H.  torn.  ii.  p.  47,  in  the  note-*. 
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sions,  he  accused  them  of  crimes,  from  which  they  have 
been  fully  absolved  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  unpre- 
judiced posterity/  Among  these  victims  of  Calvin's  un- 
limited power  and  excessive  zeal,  we  may  reckon  Sebas- 
tian Castalio,  master  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva,  who, 
though  not  exempt  from  failings,7  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  probity,  and  was  also  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  As  this  learned 
man  could  not  approve  of  all  the  measures  that  were  follow- 
ed, nor  indeed  or  all  the  opinions  that  were  entertained  by 
Calvin  and  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  predestination,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  office  in  the  year  1544,  and  banished  the  city. 
The  magistrates  of  Basil  received  nevertheless  this  in- 
genious exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  professorship  in 
their  university." 

xli.  A  like  fate  happened  to  Jerom  Bolsec,  a  French 
monk  of  the  Carmelite  order,  who,  though  much 
wo.  nci*r,     inferior  to  Castalio  in  genius  and  learning,  was 
nevertheless  judged  worthy  of  esteem,  on  account  of  the 
motive  that  brought  him  to  Geneva ;  for  it  was  a  convic- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  protestant  religion  that  en- 
gaged him  to  abandon  the  monastic  retreats  of  supersti- 
tion, and  to  repair  to  this  city,  where  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  physic.  His  imprudence  however  was  great,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  him. 
It  led  him,  in  the  year  1551,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  full 
congregation,  after  the  conclusion  of  divine  worship,  and  to 
declaim,  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  against  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  decrees  ;  for  which  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
soon  after,  sent  into  banishment.  He  then  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
published  the  most  bitter  and  slanderous  libels,  in  winch 
the  reputation,  conduct,  and  morals  of  Calvin  and  Beza 

z  At  this  day,  wc  may  venture  to  speak  thus  freely  of  the  rash  decision  of  Cabin, 
since  even  the  doctors  of  Geneva,  as  well  a»  those  of  the  other  reformed  churches,  inge- 
nuously acknowledge,  that  the  eminent  talents  and  excellent  qualities  of  that  great  man 


of  that  learned  man  seem  to  be  impartially  and  accurately  examined. 

z  See  Uytenbogard's  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  in  Dutch,  part  ii.  p.  70—73,  when 
that  author  endeavours  to  defend  the  innocence  of  Castalio.  See  also  Colomesii  lUdia 
Oritntofo,  p.  99.     Bayle's  Diet.  torn.  i.  p.  792.  "wwnesii  iww 
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were  cruelly  attacked.*  From  this  treatment  of  Bolsec 
arose  the  misunderstanding  between  Calvin  and  Jaques  de 
Bourgogne,  a  man  illustrious  by  his  descent  from  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  Calvin's  great  patron  and  intimate 
friend,  and  who  had  settled  at  Geneva  with  no  other  view 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him.  Jaques 
de  Bourgogne  had  employed  Bolsec  as  his  physician,  and 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  support  him,  and  to  prevent  his  being  ruined  by  the 
enmity  and  authority  of  Calvin.  This  incensed  the  latter 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  turned  the  force  of  his  resent- 
ment against  this  illustrious  nobleman,  who,  to  avoid  his 
vengeance,  removed  from  Geneva,  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  a  rural  retreat.b 

xlu.  Bernardin  Ochinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  before 
his  conversion,  general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  mnA  with 
was,  in  the  year  1543,  banished  from  Switzerland,  0chin,,i, 
in  consequence  of  a  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Hel- 
vetic church.    This  proselyte,  who  was  a  man  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  and  a  lively  and  subtile  turn  of  mind,  had 
been  invited  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  church 
established  in  that  city.    But  the  freedom,  or  rather  the 
licentiousness  of  his  sentiments,  exposed  him  justly  to  the 
displeasure  of  those  who  had  been  his  patrons  and  protec- 
tors.   For,  among  many  other  opinions  very  different  from 
those  that  were  commonly  received,  he  maintained  that  the 
law,  which  confined  a  husband  to  one  wife,  was  suscepti- 
ble of  exceptions  in  certain  cases.     In  his  writings  also  he 
propagated  several  notions  that  were  repugnant  to  the  the- 
ological system  of  the  Helvetic  doctors,  and  pushed  his  in- 
quiries into  many  subjects  of  importance  with  a  boldness 
and  freedom  that  were  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Some  have  how- 
ever undertaken  his  defence,  and  have  alleged  in  his 
behalf,  that  the  errors  he  maintained  at  the  time  of  his 
banishment,  when  worn  out  with  age,  and  oppressed  with 
poverty,  he  was  rather  an  object  of  compassion,  than  of 
resentment,  were  not  of  such  a  heinous  nature  as  to  justify 
so  severe  a  punishment.    However  that  may  have  been, 

a  See  Bayle's  Diction,  at  the  article  Bolsec.  Spon's  Hist,  de  Geneve,  torn.  iL  p.  55,  in 
the  notes.     BtbHotk.  Raisonnee,  torn,  zxzii.  p.  446,  torn,  zzxiv.  p.  409. 

b  See  '  Lettres  de  Calvin  a  Jaques  de  Bourgogne/  preface,  p.  8.  '  La  Bibliothf  que 
Eai5onnee,'  ton.  mi?,  p.  444,  torn.  skit.  p.  406. 
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this  unfortunate  exile  retired  into  Poland,  where  he  em- 
braced the  communion  of  the  antitrinitarians  and  anabap- 
tists/ and  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1564.d 

xliii.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  those  very  doctors, 
who  animadverted  with  such  severity  upon  all 
vel^nSiS  those  who  dared  to  dissent  from  any  part  of  their 
s^d*  m  theological  system,  thought  proper  nevertheless  to 
the  rurumru.   behave  ^vith  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  the 
most  pacific  spirit  of  mildness,  in  a  long  controversy  that 
was  carried  on  with  such  animosity  between  the  puritans  and 
the  abettors  of  episcopacy  in  England.    For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  could  not  but  stand  well  affected  to  the  puritans, 
who  were  steadfast  defenders  of  the  discipline  and  senti-  - 
ments  of  the  Helvetic  church ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  were 
connected  with  the  episcopal  doctors  by  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian  communion  ana  fraternal  love.    In  this  critical  situa- 
tion, their  whole  thoughts  were  turned  toward  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace ;  and  they  exhorted  their  brethren,  the  pu- 
ritans, to  put  on  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance  to- 
ward the  episcopal  church,  and  not  to  break  the  bonds  of 
charity  and  communion  with  its  rulers  or  its  members. 
Such  was  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  doctors  in  Switzerland 
toward  the  church  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
treatment  the  greatest  pail  of  the  reformed  had  received 
from  that  church,  which  constantly  insisted  on  the  divine 
origin  of  its  government  and  discipline,  and  scarcely  al- 
lowed the  other  reformed  communities  the  privileges,  or 
even  the  denomination  of  a  true  church.    This  modera- 
tion of  the  Helvetic  doctors  was  the  dictate  of  prudence. 
They  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  contend  with  a  generous 

c  Boverii  Annates  Capuri.icrum.  Together  with  a  book,  entitled  La  guerre  Senpkiqv, 
oh  Histoire  des  perils  qu'a  count  la  bathe  des  Capuchins,  livr.  ii.  p.  147,  lifr.  iii.  p. 
190,  230.  Observations  Haienses,  La  tin  a,  torn.  iv.  Obscrv.  xx.  p.  406 ;  torn.  v.  Otorr. 
i.  p.  3.  Bayle*s  Diction,  at  the  article  Ochin.  Christ.  Sandii  Biblioth.  AntUrinitar,  p.  4. 
Niceron,  Memoir  ex  pour  serrir  a  P Histoire  des  homines  Ulustres,  torn.  xix.  p.  166. 

iCF*  d  Ochinu*  did  not  lrave  the  accusation  of  his  adversaries  without  a  reply ;  he 
published  in  Italian,  Five  hooks  of  Apology  for  his  character  and  conduct,  which  were 
printed,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  them,  by  Scb.  Castalio,  without  the  date 
of  the  year.  The  Geneva  edition  of  this  apology  bears  date  1554,  and  is  in  8ro. 
There  is  a  German  edition  in  4to.  published,  according  to  Vogtius,  CaUd.  Uh.  far.  p. 
430,  in  the  year  1556.  That  copy  in  the  Jena  library  bears  date  1559.  See  Mytius'i 
Jtfrmor.  Acad.  Jenens.  C.  6,  p.  432.  Beza,  in  his  letter  to  Dudithius,  insults  the  memo- 
ry of  Ochinus,  and  pretends  to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated,  in  such 
a  taunting  and  uncharitable  manner,  as  docs  him  little  credit.  See  his  Epist.  Theoiog. 
Geneva,  1575,  in  l2mo.  epist.  i.  p.  10,  and  cp.  81.  What  the  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  Ochinus,  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  cardinal  Commen- 
doni,  written  by  Gratiani,  bishop  of  Amelia,  and  published  in  a  French  translation  bv  tkr 
eloquent  Flerhier.  bishop  of  Ni«mr*,  B.  2?  C  9,  p.  1H8— 149.     N. 
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and  flourishing  people,  nor  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a 
mighty  queen,  whose  authority  seemed  to  extend  not  only 
to  her  own  dominions,  but  even  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which  were  placed  in  her  neighbourhood,  and,  in  some 
measure,  under  her  protection.  Nor  did  the  apprehensions 
of  a  general  schism  in  the  reformed  church  contribute  a 
little  to  render  them  meek,  moderate,  and  pacific.  It  is 
one  thing  to  punish  and  excommunicate  a  handful  of  weak 
and  unsupported  individuals,  who  attempt  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  by  the  introduction  of  opinions 
which,  though  neither  highly  absurd,  nor  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence, have  yet  the  demerit  of  novelty ;  and  another  to 
irritate,  or  promote  divisions  in  a  flourishing  church,  which, 
though  weakened  more  or  less  by  intestine  feuds,  is  yet 
both  powerful  and  respectable  in  a  high  degree.  Beside, 
the  dispute  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  other 
reformed  churches  did  not,  as  yet,  turn  upon  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  only  on  the  rites  of  external  worship,  and  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  in  process  of  time,  nay,  soon  after  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  certain  religious  doctrines  were 
introduced  into  the  debate  between  the  two  churches  that 
contributed  much  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  cast  the 
prospect  of  reconciliation  at  a  distance.'1 

xliv.  That  the  reformed  church  abounded,  during  this 
century,  with  great  and  eminent  men,  justly  cele-  Mwn.  ^^ 
brated  for  their  illustrious  talents  and  universal  *irnsi°?en™i" 
learning,  is  too  well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  any  ISJJJS?16 
proof.  Beside  Calvin,  Zuingle,  and  Beza,  who  reforn,ed 
exhibited  to  the  republic  of  letters  very  striking  instances 
of  genius  and  erudition,  we  may  place  in  the  list  of  those 
who  have  gained  an  immortal  name  by  their  writings, 
CEcolampadius,  Bullinger,  Farel,  Viret,  Martyr,  Biblian- 
der,  Musculus,  Pellican,  Lavater,  Hospinian,  Ursinus, 
Cranmer,   archbishop   of    Canterbury,   Szegediuus,  and 

ITT  d  All  the  protectant  divines  of  the  reformed  church,  '.hclhcr  puritans  or  others 
^reined  indeed,  hitherto,  of  one  mind  about  th^  'ocuiucs  of  faith,     tut  tmiard  thelat- 


to  whieh  Dr.  Mosheim  alludes  in  this  passage.  The  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church  be- 
_;nu  to  lean  toward  the  notions  concerning  the.se  intricate  points,  which  Anninius  pro- 
pagated some  time  after  this  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  puritans  adhered  rigorously 
10  the  system  of  Cabin.  Several  episcopal  doctors  remained  attached  to  the  same  system,, 
and  all  these  abettors  of  Calvinism,  vhMhrr  epifvopal  or  prcsbvteriai.'-  were  ca'kd  «'«■'. 
t-'^nt  puritan*. 
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many  others,  whose  names  and  merits  are  recorded  by  the 
writers  of  philological  history,  and  particularly  by  fllel- 
chior  Adam,  Anthony  Wood,  and  Daniel  Neal,  the  learned 
and  industrious  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTOr.Y  OF  THE  ANABAPTISTS  OR  MKNtfOXITES. 

i.  The  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  acquired  the  de- 

Th*  orifin  nomination  of  Anabaptists,-  by  their  administering 

S^Kn  "  ■   anew  ^ie  rite  °*  baptism  to  those  who  came  over  to 

their  communion,  and  derived  that  of  M ennonites, 


kruit'. 


r  The  ijiodcm  Mcnnnnites  reject  the  denomination  of  anabaptists,  and  also  dinvow 
the  custom  of  relating  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  from  whence  this  denomination  u  de- 
rived.    They  acknowledge,  that  the  ancient  anabaptists  practised  the  repetition  of.  ban- 
tism  to  those  who  joined  them  from  other  Christian  churches  ;  but  they  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  custom  is  at  present  abolished  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  com* 
raunity.     Sec  Herm.  Schyn,  Ilixtor'uz  Jlennoniturum  plenhr  Dfductio,  cap.  ii.  p.  35.    B«t 
here,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  these  good  men  forget  that  ingenuous  candour  and 
simplicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  make  such  ostentation,  and  hare  recourw 
to  artifice  in  order  to  disguise  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  the  denomination  in  question. 
They  pretend,  for  instance,  th.it  the  unabaptists,  their  ancestors,  were  so  called  iron 
their  baptizing  a  stcond  time  all  adult  person.",  who  left  other  churches  to  enter  into  their 
communion.      But  it  is  ccrtuin,  tbat  the  denomination  in  question  was  given  then,  not 
only  on  thi*  account,  hut  also,  and  indeed  principally,  from  the  following  consideration  : 
that  they  did  not  look  upon  tho*e  who  had  been  baptized  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  at  & 
tender  aire,  as  rendered,  by  the  ad ministr.il ion  of  this  sacrament,  true  members  of  thr 
Christian  church  ;  and  therefore  insisted  upon  their  being  rebaptized  in  order  to  their 
In.injr  rrcciu-d  into  the  communion  of  the  anabaptists.      It  is  likewise  certain,  that  all 
the  c  tin  re  hex  of  that  communion,  however  they  may  vary  in  other  respects,  and  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  tenets  and  practices,  agree  nevertheless  in  this  opinion,  and, 
as   yet,  persevere   obstinately   in   it.      !n  a  more   especial   manner  are   the  anneal 
Flemish  anubaptists   entitled  to  this  denomination.     For  they  not  only  rcbaptize  the 
children  that  have  been  already  baptized  in  other  churches,  but  even  observe  the  same 
method  with  respect  to  persons  that  arc  come  to  jears  of  reason  ami  discretion.    Aar, 
what  is  5- till   more  remarkable,  the  different  .sects  of  anabaptists  deal  in  the  same  man- 
ner one  with  another  ;  each  «ect  i-eh.iptizcs  the  person  that  enter  into  its  communion, 
although  they  h:i*o  already  received  that  sacrament  in  another  sect  of  the  same  deno- 
mination ;  an  1  the  reason  of  this  conduct  is  that  each  sect  considers  it**   baptism  alone 
:»s  pure  and  valid.      It  is  indeed  tu  hi*  observed,  that  there  is  another  class  of  anfJbap- 
ii^ts,  called  Waterlundtans,  who  arc  more  moderate  in  their  principles,  and  wiser  in  all 
;-'  >pects  than  those  now  mentioned,  and  who  do  not  pretend  to  rebaptizc   adult  persons 
iv ho  ha\c  already  b"en  baptized  in  other  Christian  churches,  or  in  other  sects  of  their 
<mv:i  denomination.     This  moderate  class  are  however,  with  propriety,  termed  anabap- 
tists on  account  of  their  rchaptizing  «uch  as  had  received  the  baptismal  rite  in  a  state 
of  infancy  or  childhood.     The  patrons  of  this  sect  seem  indeed  rery  studious  to  con- 
ceal a  practice,  which  they  cannot  deny  to  take  place  among  them  :  and  their  eager- 
ness to  conceal  it,  arises  from  an  apprehension  of  reviving  the  hatred   and  severities 
which  formerly  persued  them.     They  are  afraid,  lest  by  acknowledging  the  truth,  the 
modern  Mcnnonitcs  should  he  considered  as  the  descendants  of  those  flagitious  and  fa- 
natical anabaptists  of  Munstcr,  whose  enormities  rendered  their  very  name  odious  to 
nil  true  Christians.    All  this  appears  evident  from  the   following  passage  in  ScliyiT* 
iiiftnim  «VrnnoniUrfjnjk  plcitior   Dcdud'w.  Um\.  \\.  v-  "^  ^*w.  Unit  author  pretend* 
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from  the  famous  man,  to  whom  they  owe  the  greatest  part 
of  their  present  felicity,  is  hid  in  the  remote  depths  of  an- 
tiquity, and  is,  of  consequence,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
ascertained.'  This  uncertainty  will  not  appear  surprising, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  this  sect  started  up,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, in  several  countries,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  under 
leaders  of  different  talents  and  different  intentions,  and  at 
the  very  period  when  the  first  contests  of  the  reformers 
with  the  Konian  pontiffs  drew  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  employed  the  pens  of  the  learned,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  all  other  objects  and  incidents  almost  matters 

to  prore,  that  hid  brethren  are  unjustly  stigmatized  with  the  odious  denomination  of 
anabaptists.  Uii  words  are :  "  Anabaptisinus  ille  plane  ol^olcvit  et  a  multit  retro  annis 
ncminem  cujuscunque  scctae  Christianas  fidci,  juxta  mandalum  Chruti  baptixatum,  dam 
ad  nostras  Ecclcsiaa  transire  cupit,  rcbaplizavcrunt,"  i.  e.  *'  That  species  of  anabaptism, 
with  which  we  arc  charged,  exists  no  longer,  nor  has  it  happened,  during  the  space  of 
many  years  past,  that  any  person  professing  Christianity,  of  whatever  church  or  sect  ho 
may  have  been,  and  who  had  been  prcvijuily  baptized  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Christ,  has  been  rebaptizud  upon  his  entering  into  our  communion."  This  passage 
would,  at  first  sight,  induce  an  inattentive  reader  to  imagine,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
among  the  modern  Mennonitcs,  a*  the  custom  of  rebaptizing  those  who  enter  into  their 
community.  But  the  words  which  we  haVe  marked  in  italics,  juxta  mandatum  Christy 
i.  c.  according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ,  discovers  sufficiently  the  artifice  and 
fraud  that  lie  hid  in  this  apology  ;  for  the  anabaptLsts  maintain,  that  there  is  no  command- 
ment of  Christ  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.  Moreover,  we  see  the  whole  fallacy  exposed 
by  what  the  author  adds  to  the  sentence  already  quoted  :  "  Sed  ilium  ttiam  adultorum 
baptismum  ut  sufficientem  agnoscunt."  Nevertheless  this  author,  as  if  he  had  perfectly 
proved  his  point,  concludes  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  odious  name  of  anabaptists 
cannot  be  given,  with  any  propriety,  to  the  Mcnnouiics  at  this  day  :  "  Quarc,"  says  he, 
*'  verissimum  est,  illud  odiosum  nomen  Anabaptistanim  tills  nun  convenire."  tin  this 
however  he  is  certainly  mistaken  ;  and  the  name  in  question  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
modern  Mennonitcs,  as  it  was  to  the  ?ect  from  which  they  descend,  since  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Mennonitcs  maintain,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  ana* 
baptists,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  destitute  of  validity,  and  consequently  are  very 
careful  in  rebaptizing  their  proselytes,  notwithstanding  their  having  been  baptized  in 
their  tender  years,  in  other  Christian  churche*.  Many  circumstances  persuade  me,  that 
the  declarations  and  representations  of  things  given  by  the  modern  Mennonitcs  arc  not 
always  worthy  of  credit.  Unhappily  instructed  by  the  miseries  and  calamities  in  which 
their  ancestors  were  involved,  they  arc  anxiously  careful  to  conceal  entirely  those  tenets 
and  laws  that  arc  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  sect ;  wbile  they  embellish 
what  they  cannot  totally  conceal,  and  disguise  with  the  greatest  art  such  of  their  insti- 
tutions, as  otherwise  might  appear  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  might  expose  them  to 
censure. 

f  The  writers  for  and  against  the  anabaptists  are  amply  enumerated  by  Casper  Sagit- 
tarius, in  his  IrUroductio  ad  ffistor.  Ecdc*.  torn.  i.  p.  826,  and  Christ.  M.  Pfaffius,  in  his 
Introduce  in  Histor.  Literar.  Tkeologia,  part  ii.  p.  349.  Add  to  these  a  modern  writer, 
and  a  Mennonite  preacher,  Herman  Schyn,  who  published  at  Amsterdam  in  8vo.  in  the 
year  1729,  his  Historia  Mcnnonitar.  and,  in  1729,  his  Pltnior  Dcductio  His  tor.  MtnnonH, 
These  two  books,  though  they  do  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Mennonitcs, 
are  nevertheless  useful,  in  order  to  come  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this 
*cct ;  for  this  author  is  much  more  intent  upon  defending  his  brethren  against  the  accu- 
sations and  reproaches  with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  than  careful  in  tracing  out  the 
origin,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  their  sect.  And  indeed  after  all  the  Mennonitcs 
have  not  much  reason  to  boast,  either  of  the  extraordinary  learning  or  dexterity  of  this 
their  patron ;  nay,  it  is  even  to  lie  imagined,  that  they  may  easily  find  a  more  able  de- 
fender. For  an  accurate  account  of  the  Mennonite  historians,  and  their  t'Oiif'.'s«ion:  ci 
l-uth,  sec  Jo.  Koecheri  BlV.iatfmca  Theol.  Symbolics,  p.  4»?i 
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of  indifl'erence.    Tlie  modern  Mennonites  not  only  consi- 
der themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
were  so  grievously  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  des- 
potic heads  of  the  Roman  church,  but  pretend,  moreover, 
to  be  the  purest  offspring  of  these  respectable  sufferers, 
being  equally  averse  to  all  principles  of  rebellion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  suggestions  of  fanaticism  on  the  other/ 
Their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  represent  them  as  the 
descendants  of  those  turbulent  and  furious  Anabaptists, 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  involved  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  more  especially  the  ^  province  of 
Westphalia,  in  such  scenes  of  blood,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  allege,  that,  terrified  by  the  dreadful  fate  of 
their  associates,  and  also  influenced  by  the  moderate  coun- 
sels and  wise  injunctions  of  Mennon,  they  abandoned  the 
ferocity  of  their  primitive  enthusiasm,  and  were  gradually 
brought  to  a  better  mind.    After  having  examined  these 
two  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Anabaptists 
with  the  utmost  attention  and*  impartiality,  1  have  found 
that  neither  of  thefh  are  exactly  comformable  to  truth. 

ii.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Men- 
nu  mo.t  Pm-  nonites  are  not  entirely  mistaken  when  they  boast 
M^n£  of  their  descent  from  the  Waldenses,  Petrobru- 
Anatmpti*..  sians,  and  other  ancient  sects,  who  are  usually 
considered  as  witnesses  of  the  truth,  in  the  times  of  univer- 
sal darkness  and  superstition.  Before  the  rise  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  many  persons  who  adhered  tenaciously  to 
the  following  doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses,  Wickliffites, 
and  Hussites  had  maintained,  some  in  a  more  disguised, 
and.  others  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner,  viz : 
' '  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  visible  church  he 
had  established  upon  earth,  was  an  assembly  of  true  and 
real  saints,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the 
wicked  and  unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  from  all  those 
institutions,  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and  reform  trans* 
gressors."  This  maxim  is  the  true  source  of  all  the  pe- 
culiarities that  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  doctrine 


g  Sco  Herm.  Sckjn,  PUnior  Dedu&io  HitUr.  Jtfeanra.  cap.  i.  p.  2,  as  al*o  a  Dub! 
work,  cntiitod  QdWi  Mnftiazon,  Ver&tiizing  <fer  CHristmew\  ii?  Doojngtzimtt  gr- 
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ad  discipline  of  the  Mennonites ;  and  it  is  most  certain, 
lat  the  greatest  part  of  these  peculiarities  were  approved 
f  by  many  of  those,  who,  before  the  dawn  of  the  refor- 
mation, entertained  the  notion  already  mentioned,  relating 
)  the  visible  church  of  Christ.*  There  were  however  dit- 
:rent  ways  of  thinking  among  the  different  members  of 
us  sect,  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  attaining  to  such  a 
erfect  church  establishment  as  they  had  in  view.  Some, 
ho  were  of  a  fanatical  complexion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ere  persuaded,  on  the  other,  that  such  a  visible  church, 
s  they  had  modelled  out  in  fancy,  could  not  be  real- 
;ed  by  the  power  of  man,  entertained  the  pleasing  hope, 
tat  God,  in  his  own  goodhtime,  would  erect  to  himseli  a 
aly  church  exempt  from  every  degree  of  blemish  and  im- 
urity,  and  would  set  apart  for  the  execution  of  this  grand 
esign,  a  certain  number  of  chosen  instruments,  divinely 
ssisted  and  prepared  for  this  work,  by  the  extraordinary 
lccours  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  of  a  more  prudent 
id  rational  turn  of  mind,  entertained  different  views  of 
lis  matter.  They  neither  expected  stupendous  miracles 
or  extraordinary  revelations ;  since  they  were  persuaded, 
lat  it  was  possible,  by  human  wisdom,  mdustry,  and  vigil- 
ice,  to  purify  the  church  from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked, 
id  to  restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  its  original  constitu- 
on,  provided  that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  primitive 
'hristianj  could  but  recover  their  lost  dignity  and  lustre, 
in.  The  drooping  spirits  of  these  peoplejwho^had  been 
ispersed  through  many  countries,  and  persecuted  every 
here  with  the  greatest  severity,  were  revived  when  the} 
ere  informed  tnat  Luther,  seconded  by  several  persons 
F eminent  piety,  had  successfully  attempted  the  refonna- 
on  of  the  church.  Then  they  spoke  with  openness  and 
eedom,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatical,  as  well  as  the 
rudence  of  the  wise,  discovered  themselves  in  their  natu- 
il  colours.  Some  of  them  imagined,  that  the  time  was 
aw  come  in  which  God  himself  was  to  dwell  with  Ids 
jrvants  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  celestial  succours, 

i  8ce,  for  an  Account  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Waldenses,  Liraborch's  excel- 
nt  History  of  the  Inquisition,  translated  into  English  by  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Chan- 
er,  book  i.  cbap.  viii.  It  appears  from  undoubted  testimonies,  that  the  Wickliffitcs  and 
unites  did  not  differ  extremely  from  the  Waldenses,  concerning  the  point  under  con- 
deration.  ID"  See  alno  Lvdii  IValdrnsia^  and  Aids'*  Ancient  rhurrhr*  of  Piedmont. 
.  32— 96,  p.  21 1—2«0.    TV. 
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and  to  establish  upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly  spiritual  and 
divine.     Others,  less  sanguine  and  chimerical  in  their  ex- 

Kectations,  flattered  themselves  nevertheless,  with  the  fond 
opes  of  the  approach  of  that  happy  period,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  been  so  long  expected 
in  vain,  was  to  be  accomplished,  under  the  divine  protec- 
tion, by  the  labours  and  councils  of  pious  and  eminent  men. 
This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and  as  usually 
happens  in  sudden  revolutions  of  this  nature,  by  many 
persons  whose  characters  and  capacities  were  very  differ- 
ent, though  their  views  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  same  ob- 
ject.   Their  progress  was  rapid ;  for,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  their  discourses,  visions,  and  predictions,  excited 
commotions  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  drew  into  their 
communion  a  prodigious  multitude,  whose  ignorance  ren- 
dered them  easy  victims  to  the  illusions  of  enthusiasm.    It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  leaders  of  this  sect 
had  fallen  into  that  erroneous  and  chimerical  notion,  that 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  expected,  was  to 
be  exempt  from  every  kind  of  vice,  and  from  the  smallest 
degree  of  imperfection  and  corruption,  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed  by  Luther. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  sublimity  of  their 
views,  and  consequently  undertook  a  more  perfect  reforma- 
tion, or  to  express  more  properly  their  visionary  enter- 
prise, they  proposed  to  found  a  new  church,  entirely  spi- 
ritual, and  truly  divine, 
iv.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  particu- 
lar spot  that  gave  birth  totfiat  seditious  and  pestilen- 
*°»^*hT  tial  sect  of  anabaptists,  whose  tumultuous  and  des- 
uatapbt..  perate  attempts  were  equally  pernicious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  interests  of  mankind.  Whe  therthey 
first  arose  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands, 
is  as  yet  a  matter  of  debate,  whose  decision  is  of  no  great 
importance.1    It  is  most  probable,  that  several  persons  of 
this  odious  class  made  their  appearance,  at  the  same  time, 
in  different  countries ;  and  we  may  fix  this  period  soon  af- 
ter the  dawn  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  Lu- 
ther arose  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Home.     This 

i  Fuealin  has  attempted  to  examine,  whether  the  anabaptists  first  arose  in  Germany 
a?  Switzerland,  in  a  German  work,  entitled  Beytrage  svr  Schwerize.isch  Refbmrt. 
OuehUkti,  torn.  i.  p.  190,  torn.  ii.  p.  f.4,  65,  865,  327,  398,  torn.  iii.  p.  tt*.  Imt  wrthont 
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appears  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
from  this  striking  one,  that  the  first  Anabaptist  doctors  of 
any  eminence,  were,  almost  all,  heads  and  leaders  of  parti- 
cular and  separate  sects.  For  it  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  though  all  these  projectors  of  a  new,  unspotted, 
and  perfect  church,  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Anabaptists,  on  account  of  their  opposing 
die  baptism  of  infants,  and  their  rebaptizing  such  as  had 
received  that  sacrament  in  a  state  of  childhood  in  other 
churches,  yet  they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  subdivided 
into  various  sects,  which  differed  from  each  other  in  points 
of  no  small  moment.  The  most  pernicious  faction  of  all 
those  that  composed  this  motley  multitude,  was  that  which 
pretended  that  the  founders  of  the  new  and  perfect  church, 
already  mentioned,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  divine 
impulse,  and  were  armed  against  all  opposition  by  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  It  was  this  detestable  faction 
mat,  in  the  year  1521,  began  their  fanatical  work,  under 
the  guidance  of  Munzer,  Stubner,  Storck,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  same  furious  complexion,  and  excited  the  m  ost 
unhappy  tumults  and  commotions  in  Saxony  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  They  employed  at  first  the  various  arts 
of  persuasion,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrine.  They 
preached,  exhorted,  admonished,  and  reasoned  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  proper  to  gain  the  multitude,  and  related  a 
great  number  of  visions  and  revelations  with  which  they 
pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But  when 
they  saw  that  these  methods  of  making  prosetytcs  were  not 
attended  with  such  a  rapid  success  as  they  fondly  expected, 
and  that  the  ministry  of  Luther,  and  other  eminent  reform- 
ers, was  detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  then  had  recourse 
to  more  expeditious  measures,  and  madly  attempted  to  pro- 
pagate their  fanatical  doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer 
and  his  associates  assembled,  in  the  year  1525,  a  numerous 
army,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  peasants  of  Swa- 
bia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  credulous  and  deluded  rabble,  declared  war  against  all 
laws,  government,  and  magistrates  of  ever}*  kind,  under  the 
chimerical  pretext,  that  Christ  was  now  to  take  the  reins 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  to  rule  alone  over  the  nations.  But  this  seditious 
crowd  was  routed  and  dispersed,  without  much  difficulty, 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes ;  Munzer,  their 
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ringleader,  ignominiously  put  to  death,  and  his  factious 
counsellors  scattered  abroad  in  different  places/ 

v.  This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these  seditious  and 
Th»ram«  turbulent  fanatics  did  not  produce  that  effect  upon 
of  thUMct.  {he  rest  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected ; 
it  rendered  them  indeed  more  timorous,  but  it  did  not 
open  their  eyes  upon  this  delusion.  It  is  certain,  that  even 
after  this  period,  numbers  of  them,  who  were  infected  with 
the  same  odious  principles  that  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  Mun/er,  wandered  about  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  and  excited  the  people  to  rebellion  by  their 
seditious  discourses.  They  gathered  together  congrega- 
tions in  several  places,  foretold,  in  consequence  or  a  di- 
vine commission,  the  approaching  abolition  of  magis- 
tracy, and  the  downfal  of  civil  rulers  and  governors ;  and, 
while  they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  of  the  Most  Hirii, 
insulted,  on  many  occasions,  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  by  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  Those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  in  this  infamous 
sect,  were  Lewis  Hetzer,  Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  Felii 
Mentz,  Conrad  Grebel,  Melchior  Hoffman,  and  George 
Jacob,  who,  if  their  power  had  seconded  their  designs, 
would  have  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, in  tumult  and  bloodshed.1  A  great  part  of  tins 
rabble  seemed  really  delirious ;  and  nothing  more  extra- 
vagant or  more  incredible  can  be  imagined  than  the  dreams 
and  visions  that  were  constantly  arising  in  their  disordered 
brains.  Such  of  them  as  had  some  sparks  of  reason  left, 
and  had  reflection  enough  to  reduce  their  notions  into  a 
certain  form,  maintained,  among  others,  the  following  points 
of  doctrine  :  "  That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  ex- 
empt from  all  sin ;  that  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common 
among  the  faithful ;  that  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought 
to  be  entirely  abolished  ;  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was 
an  invention  of  the  devil ;  that  every  Christian  was  invest- 
ed with  a  power  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  consequently, 

k  See  Sccke ndorf,  tlutor.  bifAeranumf,  lib.  i.  p.  19*,  304,  lib.  ii.  p.  13.  Skidu, 
OmmttUar.  lib.  i.  p.  47.     Joach.  Camerarii  Vila  Mdaiuthonis,  p.  44. 

I  See  Jo.  Rapt.  Otti  .Innnlr*  .inabapiist.  p.  21.  Jo.  Hornbeckii  Summa  fntrvtn.  Ek 
v.  p.  33*.  Anton.  Maltha? i  .ino/erf.  ttieris  <rri,  lam.  iv.  p.  629, 677,  679.  DttiMJ. 
lUupachii  .furfrt>  EcM~el.  torn.  ii.  p.  41.  Jo.  licorgr.  Schelhorn,  n  Jictii  ml  Hist*. 
Ectlts.  pertinentibus,  torn.  i.  p.  100.  Godofir.  Arnoldi  I  listen*  HtfrfCicfl,  Ilk.  xvi.ap. 
xji.  p.  7*7.     A»  atvo  the  German  wprk  or  Fiiflh,  cntitlrd  ffrifrs.ff»  rw  4cr  Sckvir&r 
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that  the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or  pastors ; 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil  magistrates  were  ab- 
solutely useless ;  and  that  God  still  continued  to  reveal  his 
will  to  chosen  persons  by  dreams  and  visions."" 

It  would  betray  however  a  strange  ignorance,  or  an  un- 
justifiable partiality,  to  maintain,  that  even  all  those  that 
professed,  in  general,  this  absurd  doctrine,  were  charge- 
able with  that  furious  and  brutal  extravagance,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  character  of  too  great  a  part  of 
their  sect.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  several  of 
these  enthusiasts  discovered  a  milder  and  more  pacific 
spirit,  and  were  free  from  any  other  reproach,  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  errors  they  maintained,  and  their 
too  ardent  desire  of  spreading  them  among  the  multitude. 
It  may  still  further  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  many  of 
those  who  followed  the  wiser  class  of  Anabaptists,  nay, 
some  who  adhered  to  the  most  extravagant  factions  of  that 
sect,  were  men  of  upright  intentions  and  sincere  piety, 
who  were  seduced  mto  this  mystery  of  fanaticism  and 
iniquity,  by  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  a  laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of 
religion  on  the  other. 

vi.  The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all  that  had  any  8cw  panlllb. 
concern  for  the  public  good.  Kings,  princes,  and  STStJElhSJ?. 
sovereign  states,  exerted  themselves  to  check  Urtfc 
these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in  their  career,  by  issuing  out, 
first  severe  edicts  to  restrain  their  violence,  and  employing, 
at  length,  capital  punishments  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.0 
Buthere  a  maxim,  already  verified  by  repeated  experience, 
received  a  new  degree  of  confirmation ;  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Anabaptists,  under  the  pressures  of  persecution,  plainly 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  correcting  or  influencing, 

m  This  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  is  principally  taken  from  the  learned 
Fueslin  already  quoted. 

n  It  was  in  Saxony,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  also  in  the  year  1525,  that  penal  laws 
were  tint  enacted  against  this  fanatical  tribe.  These  laws  were  renewed  frequently  in 
the  years  1527,  1528, 1534.  See  a  German  work  of  the  learned  Kappius,  entitled  'Nach- 
tesse  von  Reformations  Urkunden,'  part  i.  p.  176.  Charles  V.  incensed  at  the  increasing 
impudence  and  iniquity  of  these  enthusiasts,  issued  out  against  them  severe  edicts,  in 
ihe  years  1527  and  1529.  See  Ottii  ArwdisJlnabapt.  p.  45.  The  magistrates  of  Switzcr  * 
rand  treated,  at  first,  with  remarkable  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  anabaptists  that  lived 
under  their  government ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  this  lenity  rendered  them  still  more 
enterprising  and  insolent,  it  was  judged  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a  different  manner  of 
proceeding.  Accordingly  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  denounced  capital  punishment 
a;ainsf  this  riotous  wet  in  the  year  3  52 "». 
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by  the  prospect  of  suffering,  or  even  by  the  tenon  of 
death,  minds  that  are  either  deeply  tainted  with  the  poison 
of  fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by  the  ties  of  religion.    In 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  an  unspeakable  number 
of  these  unhappy  wretches  preferred  death,  in  its  worst 
forms,  to  a  retraction  of  their  errors.     Neither  the  view 
of  the  flames  that  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  nor  the 
ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  could 
shake  their  invincible,  but  ill-placed  constancy,  or  make 
them  abandon  tenets  that  appeared  dearer  to  them  than 
life,  and  all  its  enjoyments.    The  Mennonites  have  pre- 
served voluminous  records  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  un- 
happy fate  of  those  of  their  sect,  who  suffered  death  for 
the  crimes  of  rebellion  or  heresy,  which  were  imputed  to 
them.0    Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  treated  with  severity; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  distinction  was 
made  between  the  members  of  this  sect,  when  the  sword 
of  justice  was  unsheathed  against  them.     Why  were  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  fate?  Why 
were  doctrines  purely  theological,  or  at  worst,  fanatical, 
punished  with  the  same  rigour  that  was  shown  to  crimes 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  society  1 
Those  who  had  no  other  marks  of  peculiarity  than  their 
administering  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  their  ex- 
cluding the  unrighteous  from  the  external  communion  of 
the  church,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  met  with  milder 
treatment  than  what  was  given  to  those  seditious  incen- 
diaries, who  were  for  unhinging  all  government  and  destroy- 
ing nil  civil  authority.  Many  suffered  for  errors  they  had  em- 
braced with  the  most  upright  intentions,  seduced  by  the  elo- 
quence and  fervour  of  their  doctors,  and  persuading  them- 
selves that  they  were  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
true  religion.   But,  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  enthusiasts, 
had  communicated  to  the  multitude  their  visionary  notions 
concerning  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  that  was  soon  to  be 
erected,  and  the  abolition  of  magistracy  and  civil  govern-   j 
ment  that  was  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  this  great  re-  J 
volution,  this  rendered  the  very  name  of  Anabaptists  un- 
speakably odious,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of  a 
seditious  incendiary,  a  pest  to  human  society.     It  is  true 
indeed  that  many  Anabaptists  suffered  death,  not  on  ac- 

■•  VV»'  Znarh.  Cbii-f.  Jcbring,  i*rjrju:.  cd  Hhtoriam  Memi&ratrum.  p.  3 
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count  of  their  being  considered  as  rebellious  subjects,  but 
merely  because  they  were  judged  to  be  incurable  heretics ; 
for  in  this  century  the  error  of  limiting  the  administration 
of  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the  practice  of  re- 
baptizing  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  were  looked  upon  as  most  flagitious  and  intolera- 
ble heresies.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  wretched  sufferers  owed  their  unhappy  fate 
to  their  rebellious  principles  and  tumultuous  proceedings, 
and  that  many  also  were  punished  for  their  temerity  and  im- 
prudence, which  led  them  to  the  commission  of  various 
crimes. 

vii.  There  stands  upon  record  a  most  shocking  instance 
of  this,  in  the  dreadful  commotions  that  were  ex- 
cited at  Munster,  in  the  year  1533,  by  certain  ££  *!££. 
Dutch  anabaptists,  that  chose  that  city  as  the  scene  tter' 
of  their  homd  operations,  and  committed  in  it  such  deeds 
as  would  surpass  all  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  in 
a  manner  that  excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. A  handful  of  madmen  who  had  got  into  their 
heads  the  visionary  notion  of  a  new  and  spiritual  kingdom, 
soon  to  be  established  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  il- 
literate leaders  chosen  out  of  the  populace.  And  they  per- 
suaded, not  only  the  ignofont  multitude,  but  even  several 
among  the  learned,  that  Munster  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
this  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  ghostly  domi- 
nion was  to  be  propagated  from  thence  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  ringleaders  of  this  furious  tiibe  were  John 
Matthison,  John  Bockhold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  Ger- 
hard, with  some  others,  whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthusiasm, 
or  the  still  more  culpable  principles  of  sedition,  had  em- 
barked in  this  extravagant  and  desperate  cause.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Munster,  deposed 
the  magistrates,  and  committed  all  the  enormous  crimes, 
and  ridiculous  follies,  which  the  most  perverse  and  infernal 
imagination  could  suggest.11  John  Bockhold  was  proclaim- 
ed king  and  legislator  of  this  new  hierarchy  ;  but  his  reign 
was  transitory,  and  his  end  deplorable.    For  the  city  of 

ICr*p  Bockholdt,  or  Bockleson,  alias  John  of  Leyden,  who  headed  them  at  Munster, 
ran  stark  naked  in  the  streets,  married  eleven  wives  at  the  same  time,  to  show  his  appro- 
bation of  polygamy,  and  entitled  himself  king  of  Sion :  all  which  was  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  pernicious  follies  of  this  mock  monarch- 
al), nr.  12 
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Minister  was,  in  the  year  1536,  retaken,  after  a  lone  siege, 
by  its  bishop  and  sovereign,  count  Waldeck,  the  New  Je- 
rusalem of  the  anabaptists  destroyed,  and  its  mock  mo- 
narch punished  with  a  most  painful  and  ignominious 
death."  The  disorders  occasioned  by  the  anabaptists  at 
this  period,  not  only  in  Westphalia,  but  also  in  other 
places/  showed  too  plainly  to  what  horrid  lengths  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  this  wrongheaded  sect  were  adapted 
to  lead  the  inconsiderate  and  unwary ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  secular  arm  employed 
rigorous  measures  to  extirpate  a  faction,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion, nay,  the  source  of  unspeakable  calamities  in  so 
many  countries.* 

vin.  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the  most  dreadfulforms, 
M*om>  aim.  were  presented  to  the  view  of  this  miserable  sect, 

q  Sec.  Anton.  Corvini  *  Narratio  tie  miserabili  Monaster.  Anabapt.  excidio,'  published 
first  at  Wittembcrg  in  the  year  1530.  Casp.  Sagittar.  '  Introduce,  in  Histor.  Ecclesiast.' 
Com  i.  p.  537,  and  835.  Herm.  Hamelmann.  '  Historia  Renati  Evanzeui  in  Urbe  Mo- 
naster, in  Operib.  Gencalogico  Historicis,'  p.  1S03.  The  elegant  Latin  poem  of  Beta*, 
dns  in  elegiac  Terse,  entitled  'Jo.  Fabricii  Bolandi  Motus  Monasteriens.  Libri  Decern.1 
Colon.  1546,  in  8»o.  Herm.  Kerssenbrock,  '  Histor.  Belli  Monaster.'  Dan.  Gerdea, 
'  Misccllnii.  Qroningcns,  Nov.'  torn.  ii.  p.  377.  This  latter  author  speaks  also  of  Bet- 
pard  Rothman,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Munstcr,  who  had  introduced  the  reformation  into 
titat  city,  but  afterward  was  infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  anabaptists;  and  though 
in  other  respects,  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  thine, 

?rct  enlisted  himself  in  this  fanatical  tribe,  and  had  a  share  in  their  most  turbulent  and 
iirioiis  proceedings. 

K3*  r  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumnlt,  and  sedition,  that  were  exhibited  in  Holland 
by  this  odious  tribe,  were  also  terrible.  They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the  city 
of  Ley  Jen  to  ashes,  but  were  happily  pre  rented,  and  severely  punished.  John  of  Ley- 
den,  tho  anabaptist  king  of  Munster,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God  had  made  aim 
a  present  of  the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Devcnter,  and  Wcsel ;  in  consequence  thereof,  be 
aciit  bishops  to  these  three  places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of  sedition  and  carnage.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1535,  twelve  anabaptists,  of  whom  live  were  women,  as- 
sembled at  midnight  in  a  private  house  nt  Amsterdam.  One  of  them,  who  was  a  tailor 
by  profession,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  after  having  preached  and  prayed  during  the  spacr 
of  four  hour?*,  stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his  clothes  into  the  fire,  and  coo- 
manded  nil  the  assembly  to  do  the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without  the  least  n> 
Juctance.  He  then  ordered  them  to  follow  him  through  the  streets  in  this  state  of  nature, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  bowling  and  bawling  out,  wo  !  wo  !  the  wrath  of  God!  the 
wrath  of  God !  wo  to  Babylon !  When,  after  being  seized  and  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  clothes  were  offered  them  to  cover  their  indecency,  they  refused  them 
obstinately,  and  criad  aloud,  ice  are  the  naked  truth.  When  they  were  brought  to 
the  sea  fib  id,  they  snng  and  danced,  and  discovered  all  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  phreafy. 
These  tomults  were  followed  by  a  regular  and  deep-laid  conspiracy,  formed  by  Van 
Geelen,  an  envoy  of  the  mock  king  of  Munstcr,  who  had  made  a  very  considerable 
number  of  proselyte-,  against  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  design  to  wrest 
the  government  of  that  city  out  of  their  hands.  This  incendiary  marched  his  fanatical 
troop  to  the  town-house  on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying,  and 
fixed  there  his  head-quarters.  He  was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  assisted  by  some  regu- 
lar troop?,  and  headed  by  several  of  the  burgomasters  of  thp  city.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance  he  was  surrounded,  with  his  whole  troop,  who  were  put  to  death  in  the  se- 
verest and  most  dreadful  manner,  to  serve  as  examples  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
sect,  who  were  exciting  commotions  of  a  like  nature  in  Friesland,  Gronirran,  and  etbf 
provinces  and  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 
*  Qttv Brandt  Hinlor.  Hfform.  Bt/sjnr,  torn.  i.  lib.  in  p.  119. 
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and  numbers  of  them  were  executed  every  day,  without  a 
proper  distinction  being  made  between  tne  innocent  and 
the  guilty,  those  that  escaped  the  severity  of  justice,  were 
in  the  most  discouraging  situation  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. On  the  one  hand,  they  beheld,  with  sorrow,  all 
their  hopes  blasted  by  the  total  defeat  of  their  brethren  at 
Munster ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  were  filled  with  the  most 
anxious  apprehensions  of  the  perils  that  threatened  them  on 
all  sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  derived  much  com- 
fort and  assistance  from  the  counsels  and  zeal  of  Menno 
Simon,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
popish  priest,  and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  a  notorious 

Srofligate.  This  man  went  over  to  the  Anabaptists,  at 
rst,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  frequented  then:  assem- 
blies with  the  utmost  secrecy;  but  in  the  year  1536,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  resigned  his  rank  and  office  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  publicly  embraced  their  communion. 
About  a  year  after  this,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  many 
of  the  sect  to  assume,  among  them,  the  rank  and  func- 
tions of  a  public  teacher ;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  per- 
sons, from  whom  this  proposal  came,  to  be  exempt  from 
the  fanatical  phrensy  of  their  brethren  at  Munster,  though, 
according  to  other  accounts,  they  were  originally  of  the 
same  stamp,  only  rendered  somewhat  wiser  by  their  suf- 
ferings, he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  is,  during  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  he  travelled  from  one  country  to  another,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  exercising  his  ministry  under  pres- 
sures and  calamities  of  various  kinds  that  succeeded  each 
other  without  interruption,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  laws.  East 
and  West  Friesland,  together  with  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen,  were  first  visited  by  this  zealous  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists  ;  from  thence  he  directed  his  course  into  Hol- 
land, Gelderland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia,  continued  it 
through  the  German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In  all  these 
places  his  ministerial  labours  were  attended  with  remarks 
able  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious  number  of 
proselytes.  Hence,  he  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the 
common  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  parent 
of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  denomination. 
The  succors*  of  (Jus  missionary  will  net  appear  very  s&ir- 
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prising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  character, 
spirit,  and  talents,  and  who  have  a  just  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  Anabaptists  at  the  period  of  time  now  under  consi- 
deration.   Menno  was  a  man  of  genius ;  though,  as  his 
writings  show,  his  genius  was  not  under  the  direction  of 
a  very  sound  judgment.    He  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  Ins  learn- 
ing was  sufficient  to  make  him  pass  for  an  oracle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.   He  appears  moreover  to  have  been 
a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in 
his  manners,  pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  commerce  with 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  extremely  zeal- 
ous in  promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue,  which  he 
recommended  by  nis  example,  as  well  as  by  his  precepts. 
A  man  of  such  talents  and  dispositions  could  not  Jail  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  a  great 
number  of  adherents  wherever  he  exercised  his  ministry. 
But  nowhere  could  he  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
than  among  the  Anabaptists,  whose  ignorance  and  simpli- 
city rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  new  impres- 
sions, and  who,  havmg  been  long  accustomed  to  leaden 
that  resembled  frenetic  bacchanals  more  than  Christian 
ministers,  and  often  deluded  by  odious  impostors,  who  in- 
volved them  in  endless  perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced 
to  find  at  length  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine  and  manners 
seemed  to  promise  them  more  prosperous  days.1  • 
ix.  Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
a  much  more  mud  and  moderate  nature  than  that 
uii  dortr.Dc.    0f  tjle  furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  already 

mentioned,  but  somewhat  more  severe,  though  more  clear 
and  consistent,  than  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  wiser 
branches  of  that  sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  church  to  its  primitive  purity. 

t  Menno  wa*  born  at  Witmormm,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CoUwert  in  Fries- 
land,  in  the  year  1505,  and  not  in  1496,  as  most  writers  tell  us.  After  a  life  of  toil, 
peril,  and  agitation,  he  departed  in  peace  in  the  year  1661,  in  the  dutchy  of  Hobtett,  it 
the  country  seat  of  a  certain  nobleman,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Oldesloe,  who,  moved 
with  compassion  at  a  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was  exposed,  and  the  snares 
that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him,  together  with  certain  of  his  associates,  rate  Ms 
protection,  and  gave  him  an  asylum.  We  have  a  particular  account  of  thin  famous  ana- 
baptist in  the  Cimbria  Literaia  of  Mollerus,  torn.  ii.  p.  835.  See  also  Hcrm.  Schyn, 
PUnior  Deduct.  HUtor.  Mcnnon.  cap.  vi.  p.  116.  The  writings  of  Menno,  which  an 
almost  all  composed  in  the  Dutch  language,  were  published  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  ia 
the  year  1651.  An  excessively  diffuse  and  rambling  style,  frequent  and  unnecessary  re- 
petitions, an  irregular  and  confused  method,  with  other  defects  of  equal  moment,  reader 
the  perusal  of  these  productions  highly  disagreeable- 
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Accordingly,  he  condemned  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, that  was  founded  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  king- 
dom, to  be  miraculously  established  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
ruins  of  civil  government,  and  the  destruction  of  human 
rulers,  and  which  had  been  the  fatal  and  pestilential  source 
of  such  dreadful  commotions,  such  execrable  rebellions,  and 
such  enormous  crimes.  He  declared  publicly  his  dislike 
of  that  doctrine  which  pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  mar- 
vellous reformation  in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets  which  seve- 
ral of  the  Anabaptists  had  maintained,  with  respect  to  the 
lawfulness  of  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and,  finally,  consider- 
ed as  unworthy  of  toleration,  those  fanatics  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the 
minds  of  many  chosen  believers,  in  as  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner as  he  did  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  that  he  testified  this  peculiar  presence  to  se- 
veral of  the  faithful,  by  miracles,  predictions,  dreams,  and 
visions  of  various  kinds.  He  retained  indeed  the  doctrines 
commonly  received  among  the  Anabaptists  in  relation  to 
the  baptism  of  infants,  the  millennium,  or  thousand  years 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  exclusion  of  magistrates 
from  the  Christian  church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the 
prohibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  vani- 
ty, as  well  as  the  pernicious  effects  of  human  science.  But 
while  Menno  retained  these  doctrines  in  a  general  sense, 
he  explained  and  modified  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  made 
them  resemble  the  religious  tenets  that  were  universally 
received  in  the  protestant  churches;  and  this  rendered 
them  agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  appear  inoffen- 
sive even  to  numbers  wno  had  no  inclination  to  embrace 
them.  It  however  so  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  considered  in  themselves,  the  eloquence  of  Men- 
no,  which  set  them  off  to  such  advantage,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  gave  a  high  degree  of  credit  to  the 
religious  system  of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, so  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that  sect. 
And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ministry  of  Menno 
that  the  different  sorts  of  Anabaptists  agreed  together  in  ex- 
cluding from  their  communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonour- 
ed it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to 
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the  authority  ol  civil  government,  and,  by  an  unexpected 
coalition,  formed  themselves  into  one  community.* 

ii  T\w  f:ict<  show  m  plainly  how  the  famous  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
modern  anabaptists  may  be  resolved.  The  Mcnnonifes  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the 
account  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  anabaptists,  which  we  find  in  so  many  wri- 
ter*, and  would  willingly  fci»e  the  modern  anabaptists  a  more  honourahfe  origin.  See 
Sen  wi,  llr.tvr.  Mennonitar.  cap.  » its.  ix.  xxi.  p.  223.  The  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this 
matter  if  undent.  Their  situation  has  rendered  them  timorous.  They  live,  as  it  were, 
in  the.  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  are  constantly  filled  with  an  uneasy  apprehension, 
that  nornc  <l»y  or  other,  malevolent  zealots  may  take:  occasion,  from  their  supposed 
origin,  to  renew  .igaiiitt  them  the  penal  law*,  by  which  the  seditions  anabaptists  of  an- 
cient time-,  in |j'<- red  in  surh  a  dreadful  manner.  At  least  they  imagine  that  the  odium, 
under  which  tin  v  lie,  will  lit:  greatly  diminished,  if  they  can  prove,  to  the  s>atif  faction  of 
the  I'uMif,  the  falsehood  of  that  generally  received  opinion,  that  "the  Mennonites are 
the  i|'  see  ii  da  ii  it  of  the.  anabaptists,"  or,  to  if  peak  more  properly,  "  the  tame  individual 
Mil,  pureed  from  the.  fanaticism  that  formerly  disgraced  it,  and  rendered  wiser  than 
ihi:ir  ancestors,  by  reflection  and  suffering;." 

Alter  comparing  diligently  and  impartially  together  what  has  been  alleged  by  the 
Meniioiiites  mid  their  adversaries  iu  relation  to  this  matter,  I  cannot  see  what  it  is,  pro- 
pe.rl>,  that  forms  the  nubjert  of  their  controversy  ;  and  if  the  merits  of  the  erase  be 
.-tuted  with  arrurae y  and  perspicuity,  I  do  not  sec  how  there  can  be  uy  dispute  at  all 
about  tin  mutter  now  under  consideration  ;  fur,  in  the 

First  place,  if  the  Mennonites  mean   nothing  more  than  this ;  that  Menno,  whom 
they  considered  a*  their  parent  and    their  chief,  wad  not  infected  with  those  odioav 
opinions  which  drew  tin;  just  *ctcrity  of  the   laws  upon  the  anabaptists  of  Munrttx; 
i hat  he  neither  looked  fur  a  new  and  spotless   kingdom  that  was   to  be  miracnloady 
erected  uu  earth,  nor  excited  the  multitude  to  depose   magistrates,  and  abolish  civa 
guterimieiit  ;  that  he   neither  deceived  himself,  nor  imposed  upon  others,  by  fanatical 
pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of  a  supernatural  kind  ;  if,  1  say,  this  be  all  that  the 
Meiiiinuitrs  mean,  when  they  speak  of  their  chief,  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  ho- 
tory   of  their  sect,  will  pretend  to  contradict  them.     Nay,  even  those  who  maintain 
thai  there  was  an  immediate  and  intimate  connexion  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
nimhaplists,   will  readily  allow  to  be  true  all  that  has  been  here   said  of  Menno.    Sc« 
i. oddly,  if  the  anabaptists  maintain,  that  such  of  their  churches  ns  received  their  doc- 
trine 'mid   discipline   from  Menno,  have   not    only  discovered,  without  interruption,* 
pacific  spirit  and  an   unlimited  Mihinbsion  to  eivil  government,  abstaining  from  every 
riling  that  carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  sedition,  and  showing  the  utmost  abhorrence 
nf  war-    ami  bloodshed,  but  have,  even  banished  from  their  confessions  of  faith  and 
their    religion-,    instructions,  ull   those    tenets  and  principles  that    led   on   the  ant 
eieut   anabaptists,   to  disobedience,    violence,  and    rebellion ;    all    this    again,  will  be 
lendilv  granted.      And   if  they   allege,  in  the  third  place,  that  even  the  anabaptift!, 
who  Ined  before  Menno,  were  not  all  &o  delirious  as  Munzer,  nor  so   outrageous* 
the    fanatical    part    of   that    sect,   that    rendered  their   memory  eternally  odious  by 
ihe  enormities  thny  committed  at  Munstcr;    that   on    the   contrary    many  of  these 
ancient  anabaptist*  abstained  religiously  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  sedition,  follow- 
ed thi  piou<<  examples  of  the  ancient  \Yiil denies,  Henricians,  Pctrobrussians,  HatiiCe*, 
mid  Wiekliintes  and  adopted  the   doctrine  and  discipline  of  Menno,  as  soon  at  that 
new  parent  arose  to  reform  and  patronize  the  sect,  all  this  will  be  allowed  without  hesi^ 
tatiou. 

But,  mi  the  other  band,  the  Mennonites  may   assert   many    things    in  defence  of 
thr    purity    of   their    origin    whirh    cannot  be  admitted  by  any  person  who  is  free 
from    prejudice,  and    well    acquainted    with    their   hisdory.      If  they    maintau,  1st, 
that  none  of    their  sect    descended    by    birth,  from  those  anabaptists,  who   involves" 
tiermauy    and    other    countries    in     thr    mo«t    dreadful    calamities,     or    that   none 
nf  these   furious   fanatic*    adopted  the    doctrine  and  discipline  of  Menno,  they  may 
be   easily    refuted    by    a    irreat    number   of   facts   and   testimonies,  nnd  particularly 
b\   the  dt  chtrntioiis  of  Menno  himself,  i\ho  glories  in  his    having    conquered  the  fe- 
voi  i» \,  ami  reformed  the  lhes  and  errors  of  -e\rral  members  of  this  pestilential  sect 
Nothing  eau  be  uvrc  certain  than  this  fact,  \ii.  that  the  first  Mcnnomte  congregations 
were  composed  of   the    different    sorts   of   anabaptists   already  mcnlioned,  of   those 
■»ho  had  been  alwar*   inotleii<it  i1    and    upright.    Mid    of   (ho?*   who.    before    their 
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x.  To  preserve  a  spirit  of  union  and  concord  in  a  body 
composed  of  such  a  motley  multitude  of*  disso- 
nant members,  required  more  than  human  power;  thJh^i6lltatf 
and  Menno  neither  had,  nor  pretended  to  have,  ™„£KJ! 
supernatural  succours.  Accordingly,  the  seeds  bapU*tt* 
of  dissension  were,  in  a  little  time,  sown  among  this  people. 
About  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  warm  contest,  con- 
cerning excommunication  was  excited  by  several  anabap- 
tists, headed  by  Leonard  Bo wenson  and  Theodore  Philip ; 
and  its  fruits  are  yet  visible  in  that  divided  sect.  These 
men  carried  the  discipline  of  excommunication  to  an  enor- 
mous degree  of  severity  and  rigour.  They  not  only  main- 
tained, that  open  transgressors,  even  those  who  sincerely 
deplored  and  lamented  their  fault,  should,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning  or  admonition,  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  but  were  also  audacious  enough 
to  pretend  to  exclude  the  persons,  thus  excommunicated, 
from  all  intercourse  with  tneir  wives,  husbands,  brothers, 
sisters,  children,  and  relations.  The  same  persons,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  this  sample  of  their  se- 
verity, were  harsh  and  rigid  in  their  manners,  and  were 
for  imposing  upon  their  brethren  a  course  of  moral  disci- 

Sline,  which  was  difficult  and  austere  in  the  highest  degree, 
lany  of  the  anabaptists  protested  against  this,  as  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary ;  and  thus  the  community  was, 

conversion  by  the  ministry  of  Menno,  had  been  seditions  fanatics.  Nor  can  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  incontestable  fact  be  a  just  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Mcnnonitcs, 
or  be  more  dishonourable  to  them,  than  it  is  to  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  warmly 
Attached  to  the  idolatrous  and  extravagant  worship  of  paganism  or  popery.  Again  ;  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  with  the  Mennonites,  if  they  maintain,  secondly,  that 
their  sect  does  not  retain,  at  this  day,  any  of  those  tenets,  or  even  any  remains  of  those 
opinions  and  doctrines,  which  led  the  seditious  and  turbulent  Anabaptists  of  old  to  the 
commission  of  so  many  and  of  such  enormous  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  Men  no's 
calling  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  his  brethren,  a  denomination  indeed  somewhat  soften- 
ed by  the  epithet  of  erring,  which  he  joined  to  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  church  of  the  JVVio  Testament, 
which  led,  by  degrees,  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  those  furious  acts  of  rebellion  that  have 
Tendered  them  so  odious,  is  by  no  means  effaced  in  the  minds  of  the  modern  Mcnno- 
pites.  It  is  indeed  weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  lost  its  noxious 
qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influence  ;  but  it  is  not  totally  renounced 
nor  abolished.  I  shall  not  now  inquire  how  fur  even  the  reformed  and  milder 
Sect  of  Menno  has  been,  in  time  past,  exempt  from  tumults  and  commotions  of  a 
grievous  kind,  nor  shall  I  examine  what  parses  at  this  day  among  the  Anabaptists  in 
general,  or  in  particular  branches  of  that  sect;  since  it  is  certain,  that  the  mon* 
eminent  communities  of  that  denomination,  particularly  tho*c  that  flourish  in  North 
Holland,  and  the  places  adjacent,  behold  fanatics  with  the  utmost  aversion,  as  evidently 
from  this  circumstance,  among  others,  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  people  railed 
Quakers  to  enter  into  their  communion. 
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all  of  a  sudden,  divided  into  two  sects ;  of  which  the  one 
treated  transgressors  with  lenity  and  moderation,  while  the 
other  proceeded  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  difference  that  was  observable  in  the 
conduct  and  manners  of  these  two  parties ;  since  the  latter 
was  remarkable  for  the  sordid  austerity  that  reigned  in 
their  rules  of  life  and  practice  ;  while  the  former,  con* 
sidering  more  wisely  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
were  less  severe  in  their  injunctions;  and  were  not  alto- 
gether regardless  of  what  is  called  decent,  agreeable,  and 
ornamental  in  life  and  manners.  Menno  employed  his  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  heal  these  divisions,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  concord  in  the  community ;  but  when  he  perceived 
that  his  attempts  were  vain,  he  conducted  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  ne  thought  the  most  proper  to  maintain  his 
credit  and  influence  among  both  parties.    For  this  purpose 
he  declared  himself  for  neither  side,  but  was  constantly 
trimming  between  the  two,  as  long  as  he  lived;  at  one  time, 
discovering  an  inclination  toward  the  austere  anabaptists; 
and  at  another  seeming  to  prefer  the  milder  discipline  and 
manners  of  the  more  moderate  brethren.     But  m  this  he 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence; 
and  accordingly,' the  high  degree  of  authority  he  enjoyed 
rendered  his  inconstancy  and  irresolution  not  only  dis- 
agreeable to  both  parties,  but  also  the  means  of  inflaming, 
instead  of  healing  their  divisions. w 
xi.  These  two  sects  are  to  this  very  day  distinguished 
by  the  denominations  of  fine  and  gross,*  or,  to 
4Ud^J&!td<e  express  the  distinction  in  more  intelligible  terms, 
u0.uru*,s.   hup  rwd  and  moderate  anabaptists.    The  former 
observe,  with  the  most  religious  accuracy,  veneration,  and 
precision,  the  ancient  doctrine,  discipline,  and  precepts  of 
the  purer  sort  of  anabaptists ;  the  latter  depart  much  more 
from  the  primitive  sentiments,  manners,  and  institutions  of 
their  sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  protestant 
churches.  The  gross  or  moderate  anabaptists  consisted,  at 

w  Sec  the  Hittoria  Bcllamm  et  Cerlaminum  qua,  db  A.  1615,  inUr  Mennmuim  **&> 
Ztrunt,  which  was  published  by  an  anonymous  Mennonite.  Sec  also  a  German  wo*, 
entitled  Sim.  Fred.  Hues,  NachricUn  von  dem  Zustandt  dtr  Mennoniten,  published  in  Sw. 
it  Jena,  in  the  year  1743. 

?CP  *  The  terms  Jin*  and  groat  are  a  literal  translation  of  groben  and/emm,  whie* 
are  the  German  denominations  used  to  distinguish  these  two  sects.  The  same  ten* 
hare  been  introduced  among  the  protestant*  in  Holland;  thejine  denoting  a  settf 
people,  whose  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  fanatical  devotion,  resembles  tEat  of  Of 
English  methodbts ;  while  the  gross  it  applied  to  the  generality  of  Christians,  wfce 
iTjfrw  ■smrrmDrdinart  pxeVns'otw  to  vUTOratNHt  fceicww  «fi  wqsftci  «&  taction. 
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first,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  North  Holland, 
called  Waterland,  and  hence  their  whole  sect  was  distin- 
guished by  the  denomination  of  Watcrlandians/  The  fine 
or  rigid  part  of  that  community  were,  for  the  most  part, 
natives  of  Flanders,  and  hence  their  sect  acquired  the  de- 
nomination of  Flamingians,  or  Flandrians.    But  new  dis- 
sensions and  contests  arose  among  these  rigid  Anabaptists, 
not  indeed  concerning  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  about  the 
manner  of  treating  persons  that  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  other  matters  of  inferior  moment.  Hence  a  new 
schism  arose,  and  they  were  subdivided  into  two  sects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellations  of  Flandrians  and  Fries- 
landers,  who  differed  from  each  other  in  their  manners 
and  discipline.     To  these  were  added  a  third,  who  took 
the  name  of  their  country,  like  the  two  former,  and  were 
called  Germans  ;  for  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  passed 
in  shoals  intor;Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  But  in  process 
of  time,  the  greatest  part  of  these  three  sects  came  over, 
by  degrees,  to  the  moderate  community  of  the  Waterlan- 
dians,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  peace 
and  union.    Those  among  the  rigid  Anabaptists,  who  re- 
fused.to  follow  this  example  of  moderation,  are  still  known 
by  the  denomination  of  the  Old  Flemingians,  or  Flandri- 
ans, but  are  few  in  number,  when  compared  with  the 
united  congregations  of  the  milder  sects  now  mentioned. 
xii.  No  sooner  had  the  ferment  of  enthusiasm  subsided 
among  the  Mennonites,  than  all  the  different  sects, 
into  which  they  had  been  divided,  unanimously  SJ.^SJS 
agreed  to  draw  the  whole  system  of  their  religious  SlSS^w0" 
doctrine  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.  To  give  UK.**" 
91  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  resolu- 
tion in  this  respect,  they  took  care  to  have  confessions 
drawn  up,  in  which  their  sentiments  concerning  the  Deity, 
and  the  manner  of  serving  him,  were  expressed  in  the 
terms  and  phrases  of  holy  writ.    The  most  ancient,  and 

v  Sec  Frid.  Spanhcmii  Elenehus  Coalmen.  Thenl.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  772.  The  Wa- 
tr.rlandiaiis  were  also  called  Johannitts,  from  John  dc  Hies,  who  wis  or  great  use  to  them 
in  many  respects,  and  who,  assisted  by  Lubert  Gcrrard,  composed  their  Couft-ssion  of 
Tiiith  in  the  year  1530.  This  confession,  which  far  surpasses  both  in  point  of  simplicity 
and  wisdom  all  the  other  confessions  of  the  Mcunonites,  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  has  been  lately  republished  by  Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Ilistor.  Mention. 
« .ip.  vii.  p.  172.  It  was  also  illustrated  in  an  ample  commentary,  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Vr.tcr  Joan nis,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  pastor  among  the  Watcrlandians.  It  has,  how- 
t  vcr.  been  alleged,  that  this  famous  production  is  by  110  means  the  general  confession  of 
sue  Watcrlandians,  but  the  private  one  only  of  that  particular  congregation,  of  whirb  it; 
.ri'iior  was  the  pastor.    See  Rues,  Machrichlti\%  \\  i»3, 1M. 

mr..  rrr.  43 
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also  the  most  respectable  of  these  confessions,  is  that 
which  we  And  among  the  Waterlandians.  Several  others, 
of  later  date,  were  also  composed,  some  for  the  use  of 
large  communities,  for  the  people  of  a  whole  district,  and 
which  were  consequently  submitted  tor  the  inspection  of 
the  magistrate ;  others  designed  only  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate societies.1    It  might  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  inquire, 
whether  all  the  tenets  received  among  the  Meimonites  are 
Faithfully  exhibited  and  plainly  expressed  in  these  confes- 
sions, or  whether  several  points  be  not  there  omitted 
which  relate  to  the  internal  constitution  of  this  sect,  and 
would  give  us  a  complete  idea  of  its  nature  and  tendency. 
One  thing  is  certain, that  whoever  peruses  these  confessions 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  will  easily  perceive, 
that  those  tenets  which  appear  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  civil  society,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  magistracy,  and  the  administration  of  oaths, 
are  expressed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  embellished 
with  the  greatest  art,  to  prevent  their  bearing  an  alarming 
aspect.    At  the  same  time,  the  more  discerning  observer 
will  see,  that  these  embellishments  are  intended  to  disguise 
the  truth,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  con- 
cerning the  critical  points  above  mentioned,  are  not  re- 
presented, in  their  public  confessions,  in  their  real  colours, 
xiii.  The  ancient  Anabaptists,  who  trusted  in  an  extra* 
rh«,r  r,u.     ordinary  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  under 
T.;"*^  the  pretended  influence  of  "so  infallible  a  guide, 
* "  :i  ni       little  solicitous  about  composing  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, and  never  once  thought  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  just  sentiments  of  tlie  Deity.  Hence  the  warm 
dissensions  that  arose  among  them,  concerninij  matters  of 
the  highest  consequence,  such  as  the  divinity  oT Christ,  po- 
lygamy, and  divorce.  Menno  and  his  disciples  made  some 
attempts  to  supply  this  defect-  But  nevertheless  we  find, 

i  Sre  u:i  aicount  of  these  con  fissions  in  Scbyif*  Heaior.  Deduct.  Hist.  Memo*,  etp. 
11.  p.  7>.  115,  where  h*  mai:.4ains,  that  "  tht-c  confessions  prove  a*  great  a  anifflrnii; 
among  the  Mtmiouites,  in  relation  to  the  great  ami  fundamental  doctrines  of  relipor, 
a*  can  be  pretended  to  by  any  other  Christian  comoinnitv."  But  aboirid  the  good  mai 
even  *uem.d  in  persuading  tw  of  this  boasted  uniformity,  he  will  vet  nerer  be  aMc 
to  mail-  hi*  a^rrtion  so  down  uiih  many  of  his  own  brtttir'eir,  who  are  to  Ibis  day  qw> 
rrlliinj  about  sncral  points  of  religion,  and  who  look  upon  matter*,  which  appear  to  kin 
of  lit  tic  roiiMipirur- ,  a«  of  hi*h  moment  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  true  akty. 
And  indeed  how  could  any  of  the  Mennonites,  before  lb*  present  century,  btBew 
what  Scbjn  here  aflirmv,  mikc  it  i*  well  known,  that  they  disputed  about  mitten 
winch  be  treat*  with  toiiicnpt,  as  if  they  had  been  iuincdiatrtv  connected  with  then 
w'rrnaJ  intcrcs"*. 
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after  his  time,  that  the  Mennonites,  more  especially  those 
of  the  rigid  class,  carried  the  freedom  of  their  religious 
speculations  to  such  an  excessive  height,  as  bordered  upon 
extravagance.  This  circumstance  done,  were  there  no 
other,  proves  that  the  heads  of  this  sect  employed  the 
smallest  part  of  their  zeal  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  error ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  sanctity 
of  life  and  manners  alone,  as  the  essence  of  true  religion. 
The  Waterlandians  indeed,  and  after  them,  the  other  ana- 
baptists, were  obliged,  at  length,  to  draw  up  a  summary  of 
their  doctrine,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  in  order  to 
remove  the  odium  that  was  cast  upon  them  on  account  of 
their  bold  tenets,  and  their  extravagant  disputes,  which 
were  likely  to  involve  them  in  the  greatest  calamities.  But 
these  confessions  of  the  Mennonites  were,  in  reality,  little 
more  than  a  method  of  defence,  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  the  opposition  they  met  with,  and  must 
therefore  be  rather  considered  as  an  expedient  to  avert 
the  indignation  of  their  enemies,  than  as  articles  of  doc- 
trine, which  all  of  them,  without  exception,  were  obliged 
to  believe.  For  we  do  not  find  among  the  Mennonites,  a 
part  of  the  modern  Waterlandians  excepted,  any  injunction, 
which  expressly  prohibits  individuals  from  entertaining  or 
propagating  religious  opinions  different  from  the  public 
creed  of  the  community.  And  indeed  when  we  look  at- 
tentively into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  sect,  it  will 
appear  to  have  been*  iu  some  measure,  founded  upon  this 
principle,  that  practical  piety  is  the  essence  of  religion, 
and  that  the  surest  and  most  infallible  mark  of  the  true 
church  is  the  sanctity  of  its  members  ;  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  this  principle  was  always  universally  adopted  by  the 
anabaptists. 

xiv.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  religion  of 
the  Mennonites  from  their  public  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, we  shall  find  that  though  it  varies  widely  Lfi;: 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  yet  in  most  nile' 
things  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  reformed  church. 
They  consider  the  sacraments  in  no  other  li^ht,  than  as 
signs  or  symbols  of  the  spiritual  blessings  administered  in 
the  gospel ;  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  tne  presbyterians. 
There  are  however  peculiar  tenets,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  religious  communities,  and  these 
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may  be  reduced  under  three  heads.  For  it  is  observable, 
that  there  arc  certain  doctriues,  which  are  held  in  common 
by  ai  the  various  sects  of  the  Mennonites ;  others,  which 
are  only  received  in  some  of  the  more  eminent  and  nu-» 
merous  sects  of  that  community,  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  Menno,  which  hindered  him  f^oin  being  universally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  anabaptists ;  and  others,  again,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  among  the  more  obscure  and  inconsidera- 
ble societies  of  that  denomination.  These  last  indeed  ap- 
pear and  vanish  alternately,  with  the  transitory  sects  that 
adopt  them,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  to  employ  our 
attention  any  farther  in  this  place. 

xv.  The  opinions  that  are  held  in  common  by  the  Men- 
nonites seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this  leading 
pj^fo?1  and  fundamental  principle,  that  "  the  kingdom 
£ihd!!Srf£  which  Christ  established  upon  earth  is  a  risible 
Sft£b*™!£  church  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and 
•*  •  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is 
consequently  exempt  from  all  those  institutions  and  nftes 
of  discipline,  that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom, 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  wicked." 

This  fanatical  principle  was  frankly  avowed  by  the  an- 
cient Mennonites ;  their  more  immediate  descendants  how- 
ever began  to  be  less  ingenuous  ;  and  in  their  public  con- 
fessions of  faith,  they  either  disguised  it  under  ambiguous 
phrases,  or  expressed  themselves  as  if  they  meant  to  re- 
nounce it  entirely.  To  renounce  it  entirely  was  impossi- 
ble, without  falling  into  the  greatest  inconsistency,  and  un- 
dermining the  very  foundation  of  those  doctrines  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  all  other  Christian  societies/    And 

a  That  they  did  not  renounce  it  entirely,  is  etident  from  their  own  creed*  end  tea- 
fessums,  even  from  those  in  which  the  greatest  caution  has  been  employed  to  conceal 
the  principles  that  rendered  their  ancestors  odious,  and  to  disguise  whatever  night  reu- 
dcr  themselves  liable*  to  suspicion.    For  example,   they  speak  in  the  iuo*tpompou4 
terms  concerning  the  dignity,  excellence,  utility,  and  divine  origin,  of  civil  magi:- 
tratcs  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  they  speak  their  real  sentiments  in  this  mat- 
ter.    But  when  they  proceed  to  give  reasons  that  prevent  their  admitting  magistrates 
into  their  communion,  they  disco*  cr  unwarily  the  very  principle*  which  they  are  other- 
wise so  studious  to  conceal.    Thus,  in  the  thirtieth  article  of  the  vVateilandian  con- 
fession, thi  v  declare,  that  "  Je*us  Christ  has  not  comprehended  the  institution  of  civil 
magistracy  in  lib  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  church  of  the   New  Testament,   nor  has  he 
added  it  to  the  office*  of  his  church  ;  the  Latin  word*  are ;  "  Potestatem  banc  potili- 
earn  Dominuo  Jesus  in  regno  suo  spiritualised*? ia  NoviTcstamvnti,  non  instituit,  Deque 
hane  officii*  eccleiiae  suae  adjunxit."    Hence  it  appear*,  that  the  Mennooiteji  look  upon 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  holy  republic,    inaccessible   to   the  wicked, 
aod  consequently  exempt  from  those  institutions  and  laws  that  are  necessary  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  iniquity.     Why  then  do  they  not  speak  plainly,  when  they  deliver 
their  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  instead  of  affecting  ambntujry  anl 
e*a«ioTv«  * 
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yet  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Mennonites,  as  they  have 
in  many  other  respects  departed  from  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  their  ancestors,  so  have  they  given  a  striking 
instance  of  defection  in  the  case  now  before  us,  and  have 
almost  wholly  renounced  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  their 
sect,  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  A  dis- 
mal experience  has  convinced  them  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
chimerical  principle,  which  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  had  demonstrated  sufficiently, 
but  without  effect.  Wow,  that  the  Mennonites  have  open- 
ed their  eyes,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed 
about  the  following  tenets ;  first,  that  there  is  an  invisible 
church,  which  is  universal  in  its  extent,  and  is  composed  of 
members  from  all  the  sects  and  communities  that  near  the 
Christian  name ;  secondly,  that  the  mark  of  the  true  church 
is  not,  as  their  former  doctrine  supposed,  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  unspotted  sanctity  of  all  its  members,  since  they  ac- 
knowledge that  the  visible  church  is  promiscuously  com- 
posed of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  but  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  as  it  was  delivered  by  Christ,  and  in  the 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  in  professing 
and  defending  it. 

xvi.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  manifest,  beyond  all 
possibility  0f  contradiction,  that  the  religious  opi- 
nions which  still  distinguish  the  Mennonites  from  cul™*rniE" 
all  other  Christian  communities,  flow  directly  from  or  dnclrlne* 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  church.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
that  "  they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  but 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason  ;"  be- 
cause infants  are  incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  a  so- 
lemn vow  to  a  holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whe- 
ther or  not,  in  maturer  years,  they  wfll  be  saints  or  sinners. 
It  is  in  consequence  01  the  same  doctrine  that  "they  nei- 
ther admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion,  nor  allow  any 
of  their  members  to  perform  the  functions  of  magistracy ;" 
for  where  there  are  no  malefactors,  magistrates  are  use- 
less. Hence  do  they  pretend  also  "to  deny  the  lawful- 
ness of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war,  in  all  its 
shapes,  as  unchristian  and  unjust ;"  for  as  those  who  are 
perfectly  holy  can  neither  be  provoked  by  injuries,  nor  com- 
mit them,  they  do  not  stand  m  need  of  the  force  of  arms, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  resentment  or  defence.  It  is  still 
the  same  principle  that  excites  in  them  t\\e\ftmw\.w«*\w\ 
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to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more  especially  to  capital 
punishments;  since,  according  to  this  principle,  there  are 
no  transgressions  nor  crimes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  consequently  no  occasion  for  the  arm  of  the  judge. 
Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  they  should  refuse  to  confirm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath  upon  any  other  foundation  than 
this,  that  the  perfect  members  of  a  holy  church  can  nei- 
ther dissemble  nor  deceive.  Jt  was  certainly  then  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  concerning  the  sanctity 
of  the  church,  that  gave  rise  to  the  tenets  now  mentioned, 
and  that  was  the  source  of  that  rigid  and  severe  disci- 
pline, which  excited  such  tumults  and  divisions  among  the 
members  of  that  community. 

xvn.  The  rules  of  moral  discipline,  that  were  formerly 
Their  lysiem  observed  by  the  Mennonites,  were  rigorous  and 
•r  moniiiy.  austere  'm  the  highest  degree,  and  thus  every  un- 
conformable to  the  fundamental  principle,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  the  source  of  all  tneir  peculiar  tenets. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  rules  still  subsist 
and  are  respected  among  them ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in 
the  times  of  old  their  moral  precepts  were  very  severe. 
And  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise ;  tor,  when 
these  people  had  once  got  it  into  their  heads,  that  sanctity  of 
manners  was  the  only  genuine  mark  of  the  trti§  church,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  ob- 
tain this  honourable  character  for  their  sect ;  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  they  would  use  the  strictest  precautions  to 
guard  their  brethren  against  disgracing  their  profession  by 
immoral  practices.     Hence  it  was  that  they  unanimously, 
and  no  doubt  justly,  exalted  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  on  ac- 
count of  their  transcendent  purity.     They  alleged  that 
Christ  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  life,  far  more  perfect 
than  that  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses  and  tne  pro* 
phets ;  and  they  excluded  from  their  communion  all  such 
as  deviated,  in  the  least,  from  the  most  rigorous  rules  of 
simplicity  and  gravity  in  their  looks,  their  gestures,  their 
clothing,  and  their  table ;  all  whose  desires  surpassed  the 
dictates  of  mere  necessity ;  nay,  even  all  who  observed  a 
certain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and  paid  a  decent  regard 
to  the  innocent  customs  of  the  world.    But  this  primitive 
austerity  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  more  considerable 
sects  of  the  Mennonites,  and  more  especially  among  the 
Waterlandians  and  Germans.    The  opulence  they  nave 
acquired,  by  their  \tm\y\s\t\  w\&  ro>TCKn£rofe*Va&  wtued 
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their  severity,  softened  their  manners,  and  rendered  them 
less  insensible  of  the  sweets  of  life ;  so  that  at  this  day  the 
Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much 
matter  of  censure  and  admonition  as  any  other  Christian 
community .b  There  are  however  still  some  remains  of  the 
abstinence  and  severity  of  manners  that  prevailed  former- 
ly among  the  auabaptists ;  but  these  are  only  to  be  found 
among  some  of  the  smaller  sects  of  that  persuasion,  and 
more  particularly  among  those  who  live  remote  from  great 
and  populous  cities. 

xviii.  The  particular  sentiments  and  opinions  that  di- 
vided the  more  considerable  societies  of  the  Men- 
nonites,  were  those  that  follow  :  1.  Menno  denied  £££fri" 
that  Christ  derived  from  his  mother  the  body  he  io°ie  •"*** 
assumed  ;  and  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  that  blessed  virgin, 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.0  This  opinion 
is  yet  firmly  maintained  by  the  ancient  Flemingians,  or  ri- 
gid anabaptists ;  but  has  long  since  been  renounced  by  all 
the  other  sects  of  that  denomination.4    2.  The  more  aus- 

*ZZf*  b  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mcnnonitcs  in  Holland,  at  this  day,  are,  in  their  tables, 
their  equipages,  and  their  country  scats,  the  most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
This  is  niore  especially  true  of  the  Mcnnunites  of  Amsterdam,  who  are  very  numerous 
and  extremely  opulent. 

e  This  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  opinion  of  Menno  by  Herman  Schyn,  in 
his  Plenwr.  Deduct.  Hist.  Mmnomt.  p.  164,  1G5,  which  other  writers  represent  in  a  dif> 
t'crent  manner.      After  an  attentive  perusal  of  several  passages  in  the  writings  of  Men- 
no, where  he  professedly  handles  this  very  subject,  it  appears  to  me  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  in  the  text,  and  that  it  was  in  this 
nense  only,  that  he  supposed  Christ  to  be  clothed  with  a  divine  and  celestial  body.     For 
that  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  called  celestial  and  divine  which  is  produced  im- 
mediately, in  consequence  of  a  creating  act,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     It  mux!,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  Menno  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unchangeably  wedded  to  this 
opinion.     For  in  several  places  he  expresses  himself  ambiguously  on  this  head,  and 
even  sometimes  falls  into  inconsistencies.     From  hence  perhaps  it  might  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  he  reuounccd    indeed,   the  common  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  Christ's  human  nature  :  but  was  pretty  much  undetermined  with  respect 
to  the  hypothesis,  which,  among  many  that  were  proposed,  it  was  proper  to  substitute 
in  its  place.  ?Cjr  Sec  Fucslini  Centuria  I.  EpiMolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvetieis  scriptor.  p. 
393.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Menno  is  generally  considered  as  the  author  of  this  opinion 
concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's  body,  which  is  still  embraced  by  the  more  rigid  part 
of  bis  follower*.     It  appears  probable,  nevertheless,  that  this  opinion  was  much  older 
than  his  time,   and  was  only  adopted  by  him  with  the  other  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  may"  be   observed,  that  Bolandus,  in  his  poem,  entitled  Jtfblus 
Monaslcriensis,  lib.  x.  v.  49,  plainly  declares,  that  many  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munstcr, 
who  certainly  had  not  been  instructed  by  Menno,  held  this  very  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christ's  incarnation  : 

*•  ICtfe,  Christum,  IVani  »t  ttuunt  alll,  *e<l  co(iore  carnt-ni, 
il'iiiutntiin  miiwo  buMiiiui.»M»n«,Z»nt; 
A'  t>i*ni  menU>m, lenui*  i|UA»i  l«uce  chimiIk, 
F<r  Nana  corpus  tircim*  l»*e  fernni." 

d  Mauy  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Waterlandians,  of  all  the  other  Anabaptists, 
showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno,  relating  to  the  origin 
•»f  ChrUt,»  body.    See  Hietoire  Sm  .Inabttplistf*,  p.  223.     Ceremonies  et  Cmihimes  de  tons 
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terc  I\l  unuonites,  like  their  forefathers,  not  only  animad- 
vert, with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  upon  actions  ma- 
nifestly criminal,  and  evidently  repugnant  to  the  divine 
Jaws,  but  also  treat  in  the  same  manner  the  smallest  marks 
of  an  internal  propensity  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  or  of  a 
disposition  to  comply  with  the  customs  of  the  world.  They 
condemn,  for  example,  elegant  dress,  rich  furniture,  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  looks  like  ornament,  or  surpasses 
the  bounds  of  absolute  necessity.    Their  conduct  also  to 
offenders  is  truly  merciless ;  for  they  expel  them  from  the 
church  without  previous  admonition,  and  never  temper 
the  rigour  of  their  judgments  by  an  equitable  consideration 
of  the  infirmities  of  nature  in  this  imperfect  state.    The 
other  Mennouites  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with  this  se- 
verity toward  their  offending  brethren ;  they  exclude  none 
from  their  communion  but  the  obstinate  contemners  of  the 
divine  laws ;  nor  do  they  proceed  to  this  extremity  even 
with  regard  to  such,  until  repeated  admonitions  have 
proved  ineffectual  to  reform  them.    3.  The  more  rigid 
Mennonites  look  upon  those  that  are  excommunicated  as 
tiie  pests  of  society,  who  are  to  be  avoided  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  be  banished  from  all  the  comforts  of  social  inter- 
course.   Neither  the  voice  of  nature,  nor  the  ties  of  blood, 
are  allowed  to  plead  in  their  behalf,  or  to  procure  them  the 
smallest  degree  of  indulgence.  In  such  a  case  the  exchange 
of  good  offices,  the  sweets  of  friendly  conversation,and  toe 
mutual  effusions  of  tenderness  and  love  are  cruelly  sus- 
pended, even  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  and  also  in  all  the  other  endearing  relations  of  hu- 
man life.     But  the  more  moderate  branches  of  this  com- 
munity have  wisely  rejected  this  unnatural  discipline,  and 
look  upon  the  honour  and  sanctity  of  the  church  to  be  suf- 
ficiently vindicated,  when  its  members  avoid  a  close  and 
particular  intimacy  with  those  who  have  been  expelled 
from  its  communion.    4.  The  rigid  anabaptists  enjoin  it 
as  an  obligation  upon  their  disciples,  and  trie  members  of 
their  communitv,  to  wash  the  feet  of  their  guests  as  a  to- 
ken of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  which  they  suppose,  in  this  case,  to 

V%  Penplrs  Jn  Momlr,  torn.  iv.  p.  2u0.  But  (but  these  writers  are  mistaken,  is  abuu* 
•toiitly  manifest  from  the  public  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Waterlandians,  composed  b* 
lima.  Sec  »1m>,  for  u  further  refutation  of  thi*  mi'takc,  IFcno.  £cbvn,  Dfdftcfi**  PJrnhr. 
liistur.  .yf'iinonit.  p.  Hi.'i. 
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have  the  force  of  a  positive  command ;  and  hence  they  are 
sometimes  called  podonipta.  But  the  other  Mennonites 
deny  that  Christ  meant,  in  this  instance  of  his  goodness 
and  condescension,  to  recommend  this  custom  to  the  imita- 
tion of  his  followers,  or  to  give  his  example,  in  this  case, 
the  authority  of  a  positive  precept. 

xix.  The  Anabaptists,  however  divided  on  other  subjects, 
were  agreed  in  their  notions  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, which,  in  former  times,  they  unanimously  ,  JSfJJlSi01 
considered  as  the  pests  of  the  Christian  church,  SSaffii;. 
and  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  true  *&** 
religion  and  virtue.  Hence  it  nappened,  that  among  a 
considerable  number  of  writers,  who  in  this  century  em- 
ployed their  pens  in  the  defence  of  that  sect,  there  is  none 
whose  labours  bear  any  inviting  marks  of  learning  or 

genius.  The  rigid  Mennonites  persevere  still  in  the  t>ar- 
arous  system  of  their  ancestors,  and  neglecting  totally  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  trade,  manual  industry,  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  W  aterlandians  indeed  are  honour- 
ably distinguished  from  all  the  other  Anabaptists  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  For  they  permit  seve- 
ral members  of  their  community  to  frequent  the  public 
universities,  and  there  to  apply  tnemselves  to  the  study  of 
languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  more  especially  of  phy- 
sic, whose  usefulness  and  importance  they  do  not  pretend 
to  deny ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  our  times,  so  many 
pastors  among  the  Mennonites  assume  the  title  and  pro- 
fession of  physicians.  Nay  more ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
Anabaptists  of  this  more  humane  and  moderate  class  en- 
gaged even  in  philosophical  researches,  on  the  excellence 
and  utility  of  which  their  eyes  are  at  length  so  far  opened 
as  to  make  them  acknowledge  their  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  society.  It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
this  change  of  sentiment,  that  they  have  erected,  not  lone; 
ago,  a  public  seminary  of  learning  at  Amsterdam,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  person  of  eminent  abilities  chosen  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  But,  though  these  moderate  Anaoap- 
tists  acknowledge  the  benefit  which  may- be  derived  to 
civil  society  from  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences, 
yet  they  still  persevere  so  far  m  their  ancient  prejudices, 
as  to  consider  theology  as  a  system  that  has  no  connex- 
ion with  them;  and  consequently,  they  are  of  opinion, 
vol.  111.  4.4 
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that,  in  order  to  preserve  it  pure  and  untainted,  the  utmost 
caution  must  be  used  not  to  blend  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy with  the  doctrines  of  religion.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  present  times,  even  the  Flemish  or  rigid 
Anabaptists  begin  gradually  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
antipathy  to  learning,  and  allow  their  brethren  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  the 
other  sciences. 

xx.  That  simplicity  and  ignorance,  of  which  the  ancient 
Anabaptists  boasted,  as  the  guardians  of  theirpiety 
into * iSIt*  a™*  the  sources  of  their  felicity,  contributed  prin- 
tude  01  Men.    cipaiiy  to  those  divisions  and  schisms  that  reigned 
among  them,  irom  even  their  first  rise,  in  a  degree  un- 
known and  unexperienced  in  any  other  Christian  commu- 
nity. '  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  inquire,  with 
the  smallest  attention,  into  the  more  immediate  causes  of 
their  dissensions.    For  it  is  observable,  that  their  most  ve- 
hement contests  had  not  for  their  object  any  difference  in 
opinion  concerning  the  doctrines  or  mysteries  of  religion, 
but  generally  turned  upon  matters  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  life,  on  wnat  was  lawful,  decent,  just,  and  pious,  in  ac- 
tions and  manners,  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  be 
considered  as  criminal  or  unseemly.    These  disputes  were 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  favourite  principles,  that  ho- 
liness of  life,  and  purity  of  manners,  were  trie  authentic 
marks  of  the  true  church.     But  the  misfortune  lay  here, 
that  being  ignorant  themselves,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
persons  whose  knowledge  was  little  superior  to  theirs,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  true  method  of  determining, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  what  was  pious,  laudable,  and  law- 
ful, and   what  was  impious,  unbecoming,   and   criminal. 
The  criterion  they  employed  lor  this  purpose,  was  neither 
the  decision  of  right  reason,  nor  the  authority  of  the  di- 
vine laws,  accurately  interpreted ;  since  their  ignorance 
rendered  them  incapable  ot  using  these  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.     They  judged  therefore  of  these  matters  by 
the  suggestions  of  fancy,  and  the  opinions  of  others.    But 
as  this  method  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  de- 
cent and  indecent,  was  extremely  uncertain  and  precarious, 
and  could  not  but  produce  a  variety  of  decisions,  according 
to  the  different  feelings,  fancies,  tempers,  and  capacities  of 
different  persons,  hence  naturally  arose  diversity  of  senti- 
ments, debates,  and  contests  of  various  kinds.    These  de- 
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bates  produced  schisms  and  divisions,  which  are  never 
more  easily  excited,  nor  more  obstinately  fomented  and 
perpetuated,  than  where  ignorance,  the  true  source  of  bi- 
gotry, prevails. 

xxi.  The  Mennonites,  after  having  been  long  in  an  un- 
certain and  precarious  situation,  obtained  a  fixed  The  nm  «oiri 
and  unmolested  settlement  in  the  United  Pro-  ~"l™nL?c 
vinces,  under  the  shade  of  a  legal  toleration  pro-  uStS  Se- 
cured for  them  by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  f  incefc 
glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty.  This  illustrious  chief, 
who  acted  from  principle  in  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship  to  Christians  of  different  denominations,  was 
moreover  engaged,  by  gratitude,  to  favour  the  Menno- 
nites, who  had  assisted  him,  in  the  year  1572,  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  when  his  coffers  were  almost 
exhausted.*  The  fruits  however  of  this  toleration,  were 
not  immediately  enjoyed  by  all  the  Anabaptists  that  were 
dispersed  through  the  different  provinces  of  the  rising 
republic ;  for,  in  several  places,  both  the  civil  magistrates 
and  the  clergy  made  a  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  prince  in  this  matter  ;  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  the 
remembrance  of  the  plots  the  Anabaptists  had  laid,  and 
the  tumults  they  had  excited,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people/  This  opposition  indeed  was  in  a  great 
measure  conquered  before  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
partly  by  the  resolution  and  influence  of  William  the  First, 
and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  exemplary  con- 
duct of  the  Mennonites,  who  manifested  their  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  republic  on  several  occasions,  and  redou- 
bled, instead  of  diminishing,  the  precautions  that  might 
remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion  to  their  advantage,  and 
take  from  their  adversaries  every  pretext  which  could  ren- 
der their  opposition  justifiable.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
following  century,  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were 
fixed  upon  solid  foundations,  when,  by  a  Confession  of 
■Faith,  published  in  the  year  1626,  they  cleared  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  those  pernicious  and  detestable 
errors  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge.5 

e  See  Brandt,  HUlorU  der  RefarmtUie  in  de  Nederlande,  rol.  i.  p.  525,  526.  Ceremo- 
nies tt  Coutumu  de  tons  UsPeuples  du  Monde,  torn.  it.  p.  201. 

f  Brandt,  fee.  eU.  book  zi.  p.  555,  586,  537,  609,  610,  book  ziv.  p.  780,  book  zvi. 
p,  811. 

g  See  Hcrra.  Schyn,  Plenior.  Deductio  Htitor.  Mcnnonit,  cap.  iv.  p.  79. 
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xxh.  The  sect,  in  England,  which  rejects  the  custom  of 
ti*  Eociidi     baptizing  infants,  are  not  distinguished  by  the  ti- 
Anauptuu.     tje  0f  Anabaptists,  but  by  that  of  Baptists.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the 
German  and  Dutch  Mennomtes ;  and  that,  in  former  times, 
they  adopted  their  doctrine  in  all  its  points.  That  indeed 
is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present ;  tor  the  English  Bap- 
tists differ,  in  many  things,  both  from  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Mennonites.    They  are  divided  into  two  sects.  One 
of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  general  or 
Arminian  Baptists,  on  account  of  their  opposition^  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  and  unconditional  decrees ;  and  the  other    ]l 
by  that  of  particular  or  Calvinistical  Baptists,  from  the 
striking  resemblance  of  their  religious  system  to  that  of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  have  Calvin  for  their  chief.*    The 
Baptists  of  this  latter  sect  settled  chiefly  at  London,  and 
in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent ;  and  they  have  depart- 
ed so  far  from  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this 
day,  they  retain  no  more  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mennonites,  than  the  administration  of 
Baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  refusal  of  that  sacrament 
to  mfants,  and  those  of  tender  years.    And  consequently 
they  have  none  of  those  scruples  relating  to  oaths,  war, 
and  the  functions  of  magistracy,  that  still  remain  among 
even  the  most  rational  part  of  the  modern  Mennomtes. 
They  observe  in  their  congregations  the  same  rules  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  same  method  of  worship,  that  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Presbyterians,  and  their  community  is  under 
the  direction  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning.1 
From  their  Confession  of  Faith,  that  was  published  in  the 
year  1643,  it  appears  plainly,  that  their  religious  senti- 
ments were  the  same  then  that  they  are  at  this  day/  . 
xxm.  The  general  Baptists,  or  as  they  are  called  by 
some   the  Antipoedobaptists  are  dispersed  in 
^heg^    great   numbers   througn   several    counties  of 
o^aw'    England,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons 
iTocurt.10      of  mean  condition,   and   almost  totally   desti- 
tute of  learning  and  knowledge.     This  latter 
circumstance  will   appear  less  surprising,   when   it  is 
considered,  that  like  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they  pro- 
fess a  contempt  of  erudition  and  science.    There  is  much 

h  See  Winston's  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  toI.  ii.  p.  461. 
i  See  a  German  work,  composed  by  Ant.  William  Bohm,  under  the  title  of  tBe  HjV* 
tory  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  p.  151,  473,  536, 1152; 
k  WbUothequ*  Britamtiquty  torn.  tK  p.  s. 
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latitude  in  their  system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  con- 
sists in  such  vague  and  general  principles,  as  render  their 
communion  accessible  to  Christians  of  almost  all  denomina- 
tions. And,  accordingly,  they  tolerate,  in  fact,  and  re- 
ceive among  them  persons  of  every  sect,  even  Socinians 
and  Arians ;  nor  do  they  reject  any  from  their  communion 
who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  receive  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  the  source  of  truth,  and  the  rule  of  faith.1 
They  agree  with  the  particular  baptists  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  admit  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and 
administer  that  sacrament  by  dipping  or  total  immersion ; 
but  they  differ  from  them  in  another  respect,  even  in  their 
repeating  the  administration  of  baptism  to  those  who  had 
received  it,  either  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  by  aspersion,  in- 
stead of  dipping ;  for  if  the  common  accounts  may  be 
believed,  the  particular  baptists  do  not  carry  matters  so  far. 
The  following  sentiments,  rites,  and  tenets,  are  also  pe- 
culiar to  the  former ;  1.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Mennonites,  they  look  upon  their  sect  as  the  only  true 
Christian  church,  and  consequently  shun,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  caution,  the  communion  of  all  other  religious 
societies.  2.  They  dip  only  once,  and  not  three  times,  as 
is  practised  elsewhere,  the  candidates  for  baptism,  and  con- 
sider it  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  sacra- 
ment be  administered  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  or  in  that  of  Christ  alone.  3.  They  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  Menno  with  respect  to  the  millennium,  or 
thousand  years'  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  upon  earth ; 
and  4,  many  of  them  embrace  his  particular  opinion  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Christ's  body.,n  5.  They  look  upon 
the  precept  of  the  apostles,  prohibiting  the  use  of  blood, 
and  things  strangled,"  as  a  law  that  was  designed  to  be  in 

1  This  appears  evidently  from  their  Confession  of  Faith,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
year  1660,  was  republished  by  Mr.  Whiston,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  561, 
and  is  drawn  up  with  such  latitude,  that  with  the  removal  and  alteration  of  a  few 
points,*  it  may  be  adopted  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.!  Mr.  Whiston,  though 
an  Arian,  became  a  member  of  this  baptist  community,  which,  as  he  thought,  came 
nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  age.  The  famous  Mr.  Emlyn, 
who  was  persecuted  on  account  of  his  Socinian  principles,  joined  himself  also  to  this 
society,  and  died  in  their  communion. 

ICF*  m  To  wit,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  but  created  in  her  womb  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

z  Acts  xv.  89. 

O"  *  Viz.  Those  relating  to  universal  redemption,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  election 
and  reprobation,  which  are  illustrated  entirely  on  Arminiun  principles,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  embraced  by  rigid  Calvinists  ;  not  to  mention  the  points  relating  to  baptism,  which  are 
the  distinctive  marks  of  this  sect. 

ID*  f  Our  author  does  not  certainly  mean  to  include  Roman  catholics  in  this  large  clas*, 
G>r  (ben  hh  tarxtrtion  would  not  be  true. 
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force  in  all  ages  and  periods  of  the  church.     6.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  soul,  from  the  moment  that  the  body  dies  un- 
til its  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  remains  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect insensibility.    7.  They  use  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction.     And,  to  omit  matters  of  a  more  trifling  nature, 
8,  several  of  them  observe  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath."    These  baptists  have  three  different  classes 
of  ecclesiastical  governors,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons;  the 
first  of  these,  among  whom  there  have  been  several  learned 
men/  they  modestly  call  messengers/'  as  St  John  is  known 
to  have  styled  that  order  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.      h 
xxiv.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  anabaptists,    si 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  veiV  singular    ^ 
kJ^  u^d  and  ridiculous  sect  that  was  founded  by  David 
ueorB..i».     George  a  native  of  Delft,  and  a  member  of  that 
community.   This  enthusiast,  after  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sect  of  the  Davidists,  or  David  Georgians,  de-   la 
serted  the  anabaptists,  and  removed  to  Bazil  in  Switzerland,   Ii 
in  the  year  1544.  where  he  changed  his  name,  and  by  the   Ii 
liberality  and  splendour  that  attended  his  opulence,  joined   |i 
to  his  probity  and  purity  of  manners,  acquired  a  very  Inch 
degree  of  esteem,  which  he  preserved  till  his  death.    The 
lustre  of  his  reputation  was  however  but  transitory ;  for  soon 
after  his  decease,  which  happened  in  the  year  1556,  his  son- 
in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck,  charged  him  with  having  main- 
tained the  most  blasphemous  and  pestilential  errors.    The 
senate  of  Basil,  before  whom  this  accusation  was  brought, 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported, 
pronounced  sentence   against  the  deceased  heretic,  and 
ordered  his  body  *  to  be  dug  up  and  to  be  publicly  burnt 
And  indeed  nothing  more  horridly  impious  and  extrava- 
gant can  possibly  be  conceived,  than  the  sentiments  and 
tenets  of  this  fanatic,  if  they  were  really  such  as  they  have 
been  represented,  either  by  his  accusers  or  his  historians. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  out  for  the  Son  of 
Cod,  the  Fountain  of  divine  wisdom,  to  have  denied  the 
existence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment; 


English  Baptists,  published  in  four  volumes  8vo.  in  tbc  year  1728. 

q  St.  John  calls  them  the  angels  of  the  churches  ;  the  word  angel,,  in  Greek  *>7«*«i 
signifies  properly  an  envoy  or  messenger. 
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and  he  is  also  charged  with  iiaving  trampled  upon  all  the 
rules  of  decency  and  modesty  with  the  utmost  contempt.' 
In  all  this,  however,  it  is  very  possible,  that  there  may  be 
much  exaggeration.     The  enthusiast  in  question,  though 
a  man  of  some  natural  genius,  was  nevertheless  totally 
destitute  of  learning  of  every  kind,  and  had  something  ob- 
scure, harsh,  and  illiberal  in  his  manner  of  expression,  that 
gave  too  much  occasion  to  an  unfavourable  interpretation 
of  his  religious  tenets.    That  he  had  both  more  sense  and 
more  virtue  than  is  generally  imagined,  appears  manifestly 
not  only  from  his  numerous  writings,  but  also  from  the 
simplicity  and  candour  that  were  visible  in  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  disciples  he  left  behind  him,  of  whom  Several 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  Ilolstein,  Fries  land,  and  other  coun- 
tries/   He  deplored  the  decline  of  vital  and  practical  re- 
ligion, and  endeavoured  to  restore  it  among  his  followers ; 
and  in  this  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  more 
moderate  anabaptists.     But  the  excessive  warmth  of  an 
irregular  imagination  threw  him  into  illusions  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  kind,  and  seduced  him  into  a 
persuasion  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  gift  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  had  celestial  visions  constantly  presented 
to  his  mind.     Thus  was  he  led  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
fanaticism,  that,  rejecting  as  mean  and  useless  the  external 
services  of  piety,  he  reduced  religion  to  contemplation, 
silencevand  a  certain  frame  or  habit  of  soul,  which  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  define  and  to  understand.     The  soaring 
mystics  and  the  visionary  quakers  may  therefore,  if  they 
please,  give  David  George  a  distinguished  rank  in  their 
enthusiastical  community. 

xxv.  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Westphalian,  one  of  the  inti- 
mate companions  of  this  fanatic,  though  some-  Thc  f.AmUy 
what  different  from  him  in  the  nature  of  his  en-  ^7ii?wy 
thusiasm,  and  also  in  point  of  genius  and  charac-  *,ch0,,u- 
ter,  founded  a  sect  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1555,  which  he 
called  the  family  of  love.    The  principles  of  this  sect  were 

r  Sec  Nic.  Blesdyckii  Iluturia  Dtw'ulis  Gloria  a  Jaeoho  Rcvio  edita  ;  as  also  the 
life  of  the  same  fanatic,  written  in  the  Herman  language,  by  Stolterforth.  Among 
the  modern  writers,  .see  ArimM's  Kirehen  itnd  h'ctzer  Wstorie,  torn.  i.  p.  7;">0,  torn.  ii. 
p.  534  and  11S3,  in  which  there  arc  scleral  thin?.-  that  tend  to  clear  the  character  of 
David.  See  also  Hcnr.  Mori  Enthtmasmas  Triumpkatus,  sect,  xxxiii.  p.  23.  And  the 
documents  1  ha?e  published  in  relation  to  this  matter,  in  the  llisiory  of  Serve t us,  p. 
425. 

s  See  Jo.  Molleri  Mrodutt*  in  Histor,  Chersonens.  Cimbricaz,  part  ii.  p.  116,  ct  Cimbria 
Literal*,  torn.  i.  p.  422.  ( 
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afterward  propagated  in  England,  and  produced  no  itnall 
confusion  in  both  nations.    The  judgment  that  has  been 
formed  with  respect  to  David  George  may  be  applied  with 
truth,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  associate  jtficholas, 
who  perhaps  would  have  prevented  a  considerable  part  of 
the  heavy  reproaches  with  which  he  has  been  loaded,  had 
he  been  endowed  with  a  degree  of  genius,  discernment,  and 
knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express  his  senti- 
ments with  perspicuity  and  elegance.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  character,  temper,  and  views  of  this  man  may  be  learn- 
ed from  the  spirit  that  reigned  in  his  flock.1     As  to  his 
pretensions,  they  were  indeed  visionary  and  chimerical; 
tor  he  maintained  that  he  had  a  commission  from  hearea, 
to  teach  men  that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in  the 
feelings  of  divine  love  ;  that  all  other  theological  tenets, 
whether  they  related  to  objects  of  faith,  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship, were  of  no  sort  of  moment ;  and  consequently,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference,  what  opi- 
nions Christians  entertained  concerning  the  divine  nature, 
provided  their  hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and  sacred  flame 
of  piety  and  love.    To  this  his  main  doctrine,  Nicholas 
may  have  probably  added  other  odd  fancies,  as  always  is 
the  case  with  those  innovators,  who  are  endued  with  a 
warm  and  fruitful  imagination ;  to  come  however  at  a  true 
notion  of  the  opinions  of  this  enthusiast,  it  will  be  much 
wiser  to  consult  his  own  writings,  than  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  accounts  and  refutations  of  his  adversaries.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OV    THE    SOCIMANS. 

j.  The  Socinians  are  said  to  have  derived  this  denomi- 
Th*  dcnomi-  nation  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Sozzini, 
«i!Kia  u7u.ii  which  nourished  a  long  time  at  Sienna  in  Tus- 

SCCI. 

t  Sec  Jo.  Hornbcck,  Summa  ecu  trovers.  lib.  vi.  p.  393.  Arnold  Kircken  vnd  Kdztr 
Hutorie^  p.  746.  Bohm's  History  of  the  Kc formation  in  England,  written  in  German, 
book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  541. 

u  Tbe  most  learned  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  against  the  fmnily  of  (ore,  was  Dr. 
Henry  More,  in  his  Giand  Explanation  of  the  Mystery  of  Godliness,  kc.  book  vi.  chap. 
1? — 18.  George  Fox.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  inveighed  also  serereJr 
against  this  seraphic  family,  aiul  called  them  a  motley  tribe  of  fanatic*,  because  tkey 
took  oaths,  danced,  aung,  and  made  merrr.  See  Sevcl's  History  of  the  Quakers,  book 
at.  r.  A?.  $$.  M4. 
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cany,  and  produced  several  great  and  eminent  men,  and 
among  others  Laelius  and  Faustus  Sozinus,  who  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  the  founders  of  this  sect. 
The  former  was  the  son  of  M arianus,  a  famous  lawyer, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  learning j 
to  which  he  added,  as  his  very  enemies  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  of  unblemish- 
ed manners.  Being  forced  to  leave  his  country,  in  the 
year  1547,  on  account  of  the  disgust  he  had  conceived 

Sainst  popery,  he  travelled  through  France,  England, 
olland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in  order  to  examine  the 
religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Home,  and  thus  at  length  to  come  at  the  truth.  After 
this  he  settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1562, 
before  he  had  arrived  at  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.w  His 
mild  and  gentle  disposition  rendered  him  averse  from 
whatever  had  the  air  of  contention  and  discord.  He  adopt- 
ed the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  and  professed  himself 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Switzerland ;  but  this  did  not 
engage  him  to  conceal  entirely  the  doubts  he  had  formed 
in  relation  to  certain  points  of  religion,  and  which  he  com- 
municated, in  effect,  by  letter,  to  some  learned  men,  whose 
ud^ment  he  respected,  and  in  whose  friendship  he  could 
confide.*  His  sentiments  were  indeed  propagated,  in  a 
nore  public  manner,  after  his  death ;  since  Faustus,  his 
lephew  and  his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have  have  drawn,  from 
-he  papers  he  left  behind  nim,  that  religious  system  upon 
evhicn  the  sect  of  the  Socinians  was  founded. 

ii.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  this  denomina- 
tion does  not  always  convey  the  same  ideas,  since  The  termSo. 
it  is  susceptible  of  different  significations,  and  is,  dufitilnSJ. 
in  effect,  used  sometimes  in  a  more  strict  and  nific*lion»- 
proper,  and  at  others  in  a  more  improper  and  extensive 
sense.  For,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  speaking, 
all  are  termed  Socinians,  whose  sentiments  bear  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  system  of  Socinus  ;  and  they  are  more  espe- 
cially ranked  in  that  class,  who  either  boldly  deny,  or  art- 
fully explain  away,  the  doctrines  that  assert  the  divine  na- 

w  Cloppenburg,  Dissertatio  de  origine  et  prqgressu  Socinianismi%    Jo.  Hornbeck,  Sum- 
ma  Controrerriantm,  p.  563.    Jo.  Hear.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  torn.  is.  p.  417. 

x  Zanchius,  Praf.  ad  IMrr.  de  tribus  Elohinu     Beza,  Epist.  Volum.  ep.  Ixxxi.  p.  167. 
Oertain  writings  are  attributed  to  him  by  Sandius,  in  his  BibHUheca  .Intitrimiar.  p*gi   • 
bnt  it  is  f  erjr  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  real  author  of  (hem  or  not. 

vol.  ill.  45 
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rure  oi  Christ,  and  a  trinity  of  persons  m  the  godhead. 
But,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  they  only  are  deemed  the 
members  of  this  sect,  who  embrace  wholly ,  or  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  form  of  theological  doctrine  which  Faustus 
Socinus  either  drew  up  himself,  or  received  from  his  uncle, 
and  delivered  to  the  unitarian  brethren,  or  Socinians,  in 
Poland  and  Transylvania/ 

in.  The  origin  of  Socinianism  may  be  traced  to  the  ear- 
■f  hrnrwn  *r  West  period  of  the  reformation.  For  scarcely  had 
s^cinuniMu.  t^at  happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  religion  taken 

place,  when  a  set  of  men,  fond  of  extremes,  and  conse- 
quently disposed  to  look  upon  as  erroneous  whatever  had 
hitherto  been  taught  and  professed  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and 
the  other  truths  that  are  connected  with  it,  and  proposed 
reducing  the  whole  of  religion  to  practical  piety  and  virtue* 
The  efforts  of  these  men  were  opposed  with  united  zeal 
and  vigilance,  by  the  Romish,  reformed,  and  Lutheran 
churches  ;  and  their  designs  were  so  far  disconcerted,  as 
to  prevent  their  forming  themselves  and  their  followers 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sect.  So  early  as  the  year 
1524,  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  openly  denied  by  Lew 
Ilet/er,  one  of  the  wandering  and  fanatical  Anabaptists 
who,  about  three  years  afterward,  was  put  to  death  at 
Constance.1  There  were  not  wanting,  among  the  first 
Anabaptists,  several  persons  who  entertained  the  opinions 
of  Hetzer ;  though  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  lay 
these  opinions  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  community.  But 
it  was  not  only  from  that  quarter  that  erroneous  opinions 


>  Wv  time  hitherto  no  romp] etc  or  accurate  history  cither  of  the  sect 
riniaiK,  vv  of  I.arlitifr  ami  Faustiu  Socinus,  its  founders  ;  nor  any  satisfactory 
those  who  laboured  principally  with  them,  and  after  them,  in  giving  a  pen 


*irc  something  more  than  a  vague  and  superficial  knowledge  of  this  matter.  The  H*- 
lory  of  Sorjnianisin,  that  was  published  at  Paris  by  Lomt  in  the  year  1723,  is  a  wrctrb- 
ril  compilation  from  the  most  commonplace  writers  on  that  subject ;  it  is  also  fiiO  of 
•  rrurs,  and  is  loaded  with  a  variety  of  matters  that  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  Socinus,  or  to  the  doctrine  he  taught.  The  very  teamed  and  laborious  L* 
Croze  promised,  in  his  Diasertatimt  Historiques,  torn.  i.  p.  142,  a  complete  historj  of 
Socinianism,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  times,  but  did  not  fulfil  thi*  interesting  en- 
gagement. 

z  Sandii  Bibliotktca  .IntUriuitar.  Jo.  Bapt.  Ottius,  JwwJ.  Anabaptist,  p.  50.  Brtit- 
ingrri  Museum  Helrttitvm,  torn.  v.  p.  391 9  torn.  *i.  p.  100,  479. 

*  In  hi*  Soriniwism.  Vonfuiat.  vol.  i.  t  In  his  Optra  Anluocimiani.  t  In  bis  DuurUI. 
Hr  origin e  et  prfyrrtov  Socinianitmi,  torn.  ii.  opp.  $  In  his  Bibliotheea  AntitriuitarimwL 
II  In  hi*  Hutona  K,tormationi8  Poionictt.  <  In  hi*  Jriaito  Svchtumvt*  pabhsfcfdir 
iffvrmaa  si  Franrfnrt  in  th*  Tear  ITjs  r 
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were  propagated  in  relation  to  the  points  already  mention- 
ed ;  others  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  the  contagion, 
and  it  manifested  itself  from  day  to  day  in  several  coun- 
tries. John  Canipanus,  a  native  of  Juhers,  disseminated 
at  Wittemberg,  and  other  places,  various  tenets  of  an  here- 
tical aspect ;  and  taught,  among  other  things,  that  the  Son 
was  inferior  to  the  Father,  anil  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  the  title  of  a  divine  person,  but  a  denomination  used  to 
denote  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  thus 
did  this  innovator  revive,  in  a  great  measure,  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  Arians/  A  doctrine  of  a  similar  kind  was 
propagated,  in  the  year  1530,  in  Switzerland,  Augsburg, 
and  among  the  Grisons,  by  a  person  whose  name  was 
Claudius,  who,  by  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity,  excited  no  small  commotions  in  these  countries/ 
Hut  none  of  these  new  teachers  were  so  far  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  their  followers,  or  the  indulgence  of 
their  adversaries,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  regular 
sect. 

iv.  The  attempts  of  Michael  Servede,*  or  Servetus,  a 
Spanish  physician,  were  much  more  alarming  j^ei  ser- 
to  those  who  had  the  cause  of  true  religion  at  *vln" 
heart,  than  the  feeble  and  impotent  efforts  of  the  innovators 
now  mentioned.  This  man,  who  has  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  world,  was  born  at  Villa  Neuva,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  distinguished  himself  by  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  various 
branches  of  science.  In  the  years  1531  and  1532,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  his  Seven  Books  concerning  the  errors  that 
are  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Two 
Dialogues  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  attacked,  in 
the  most  audacious  manner,  the  sentiments  adopted  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church,  in  relation  to  the 
divine  nature,  and  a  trinity  of  persons  iu  the  Godhead. 
Some  years  after  this  he  travelled  into  France,  and,  after 

a  See  the  Dissertation  dt  Joh.  Ctmpano,  AnlitrinUario%  in  the  AmaniUtes  Liltr  ir'tt 
of  the  very  learned  Schethorniu.%  torn.  xi.  p.  1 — 02. 


mtnc 
Heir 
'Jar.  Viror.  ErwUtor.  p.  140. 

c  By  taking  away  the  last  syllable  or  this  name,  I  mean  the  Spanish  tcrmir  ation  dv, 
there  remains  Serve,  which,  by  placing  differently  the  letters  that  compose  it,  nukes 
Ilexes.  Servetus  assumed  this  latter  name  in  the  title  pages  of  nil  his  books,  lie  also 
called  himself  sometimes  Michael  VUlanovanus,  or  VWanmmus  almc,  after  the  place  «»> 
!m.«  nativity,  omitting  the  namr  of  his  faraiU. 
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a  variety  of  adventures,  settled  at  Vienne  in  Daujriijne, 
where  he  applied  himself,  with  success,  to  the  practice  of 
physic.    It  was  here,  that  letting  loose  the  reins  of  his 
warm  and  irregular  imagination,  he  invented  that  strange 
system  of  theology,  which  was  printed,  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  in  the  year  1553,  under  the  title  of  Christianity 
restored.    The  man  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  passion 
for  reforming,  in  his  way,  and  many  things  concurred  to 
favour  his  designs,  such  as  the  fire  of  his  genius,  the  extent 
of  his  learning,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  strength  of 
his  resolution,  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper,  and  an  exter- 
nal appearance  at  least  of  piety,  that  rendered  all  the  rest 
doubly  engaging.    Add  to  all  this,  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  weight,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  which   Servetus  Had  obtained  by  his 
talents  and  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired ;  and  it 
will  appear  that  few  innovators  have  set  out  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success.    But  notwithstanding  these  signal 
advantages,  all  his  views  were  totally  disappointed  by  the 
vigilance  and  severity  of  Calvin,  who,  when  Servetus  had 
escaped  from  his  prison  at  Vienne,  and  was  passing 
through  Switzerland,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy, 
caused  him  to  be  apprehended  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1553, 
and  had  an  accusation  of  blasphemy  brought  against  him 
before  the  council/    The  issue  of  this  accusation  was 
fatal  to  Servetus,  who,  adhering  resolutely  to  the  opi- 
nions he  had  embraced,  was,  by  a  public  sentence  of  toe 
court,  declared  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  condemned  to  the  flames.    For  it  is  observable, 
that  at  this  time,  the  ancient  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  heretics  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  had  been 
so  frequently  renewed  after  his  reign,  were  still  in  vigour 
at  Geneva.     It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
learned  and  ingenious  sufferer  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate ; 
though  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  faults  were 
neither  few  nor  trivial ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  his  ex- 
cessive arrogance  was  accompanied  with  a  malignant  and 
contentious  spirit,  an  invincible  obstinacy  of  temper,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  fanaticism.* 

ICP  d  This  accusation  was  brought  against  Servetus  by  a  person  who  lived  in  Cal- 
vin's family  as  a  servant ;  and  this  circumstance  displeased  many. 

JJP*  e  D*«  Mosheim  refers  the  reader  here,  in  a  note,  to  an  ample  and  curious  history 
n„Kr  ^eilu^  "o;1?08^**  !>"»  *n  the  German  language,  of  which  the  first  edition  wa» 
published  at  Helnntadt,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1748,  and  the  second,  with  considerablr 
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v.  The  religious  system  that  Servetus  had  struck  out  of 
wild  and  irregular  fancy ,  was  indeed  singular  in  m*  ,!,,*„«  or 
ie  highest  degree.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was  *ervetM- 
necessary  consequence  01  his  peculiar  notions  concerning 
ie  universe,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
hich  were  equally  strange  and  chimerical.  Thus  it  is 
ifficult  to  unfold,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrine  of  this  un- 
appy  man ;  nor  indeed  would  any  detail  render  it  intel- 
gible  in  all  its  branches.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that 
ie  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been  entirely 
>st,  even  before  the  council  of  Nice  ;  and  he  was  more- 
ver  of  opinion,  that  it  had  never  been  delivered  with  a 
jfficient  degree  of  precision  and  perspicuity  in  any  period 
f  the  churcn.  To  these  extravagant  assertions  he  added 
aother  still  more  so,  even  that  he  himself  had  received  a 
ommission  from  above  to  reveal  anew  this  divine  doc- 
ine,  and  to  explain  it  to  mankind.  His  notions,  with 
espect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
ie  Godhead,  were  obscure  and  chimerical  beyond  all 
leasure,  and  amounted  in  general  to  the  following  propo- 
rtions : "  That  the  Deity,  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
ad  produced  within  himself  two  personal  representations, 
r  manners  of  existence,*  which  were  to  be  tne  medium  of 
ntercourse  between  him  and  mortals,  and  by  whom,  con- 
equently,  he  was  to  reveal  his  will,  and  to  display  his 

dditions,  at  the  same  place,  the  year  following.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
ie  German  language,  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  singular  man,  and  of  his  extraor- 
inary  history,  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  composed  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Moshcim, 
nd  published  at  Hclmstadt  under  the  following  title :  *  Historia  Michaelis  Serveti, 
uam,  Preside  Jo.  Laur.  Mosheimeo,  Abbate,  &c.  placid o  Doctorum  cxamini  publico 
xponit  Henricus  ab  Allwaerden.'  There  in  an  accurate  history  of  this  unhappy  man 
n  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  Literature,  containing  a  Weekly 
lr count  of  the  State  of  Learning,  both  at  home  and  abroad.'  This  was  composed  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche,  and  was  afterward  augmented  by  him,  and  translated  into 
'rench  in  his  BibUotheque  Angloise,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  article  rii.  p.  76.  There  is  also  an  ac- 
count of  Servetus  given  by  Mackenzie,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Lives  and  Characters 
if  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  Scots  nation,'  which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1708.  To  these  we  may  add  An  impartial  History  of  Servetus,  &c.  written  by 
in  anonymous  author,  and  published  at  London  in  1724. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  whose  death 
will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  character  of  that  great  and  eminent  reformer. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  alleged,  not  to  efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is,  that  it 
*a*  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  himself  at  once  of  that  persecuting  spirit  which 
hod  been  so  long  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the  popish  religion  in  which  he  was 
educated.  It  was  a  remaining  portion  of  the  spirit  of  popery,  in  the  breast  of  Calvin, 
that  kindled  his  unchristian  zeal  against  the  wretched  Servetus. 

iCT*  f  These  representations  or  manners  of  existence,  Servetus  also  called  economies, 
dispensations,  dispositions,  &c.  for  he  often  changed  his  terms  in  unfolding  hi*  visionary 
•vsfrtik 
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mercy  and  beneficence  to  the  children  of  men ;  that  these 
two  representatives  were  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  the  former  was  united  to  the  man  Christ,  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ  might  be  pro- 
perly called  (iod  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  course, 
and  animated  the  whole  system  of  nature ;  and  more  es- 
pecially produced  in  the  minds  of  men  wise  counsels,  vir- 
tuous propensities,  and  divine  feelings;  and  finally,  that 
these  two  representations  were  to  cease  after  the  des- 
truction of  this  terrestrial  globe,  and  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  substance  of  the  Deity,  from  whence  they  had  been 
formed.    This  is,  at  least,  a  general  sketch  of  the  doctrine 
of  Servetus,  who  however  did  not  always  explain  his  sys- 
tem in  the  same  manner,  nor  take  any  pains  to  avoid  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions ;  and  who  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  learn  from  them  his  true  sentiments.     His  system 
of  morality  agreed  in  many  circumstances  with  that  of  the 
Anabaptists ;  whom  he  also  imitated  in  censuring,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  the  custom  of  infant  baptism. 

vi.  The  pompous  plans  of  reformation,  that  had  been 
mi.. *  Amiiriui-  formed  by  Servetus,  were  not  only  disconcerted, 
u"*'"  but  even  fell  into  oblivion,  after  the  death  of  their 

author.  He  was  indeed,  according  to  vulgar  report,  sup- 
posed to  have  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples ;  and  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  doctors  of 
tliis  century,  many  complaints  and  apprehensions  that 
seem  to  confirm  this  supposition,  and  would  persuade  us 
that  Servetus,  had  really  founded  a  sect ;  yet,  when  this 
matter  is  attentively  examined,  there  will  appear  just  rea- 
son to  doubt,  whether  this  man  left  behind  him  any  one 
person  that  might  properly  be  called  his  true  disciple.  For 
those  who  were  denominated  Servetiaus  bv  the  theological 
writers  of  this  centurv,  not  onlv  differed  from  Servetus  in 
many  points  of  doctrine,  but  also  varied  widely  from  him  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing point  of  his  theological  svstem.  Valentine  Gen- 
tilis,  a  Neapolitan,  who  suffered  death  at  Berne,  in  the 
year  loiki,  adopted  the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  not  that  of 
Servetus,  as  many  writers  have  imagined,  for  his  only 
error  consisted  in  ihk  that  he  considered  the  Son  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  as  subordinate  to  the  Father.-  Nearly  allied 
to  this,  was  the  doctrine  of  Matthew  Gribaldi,  a  lawyer, 
whom  a  timely  death,  in  the  year  1566,  saved  from  the 
severity  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  was  ready  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  him  on  account  of  his  errors ; 
lor  he  supposed  the  divine  nature  divided  into  three  eternal 
spirits,  wnich  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  not  only 
by  number,  but  also  by  subordination.11  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine  the  particular  charge  that  was  brought  against 
Alciat,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  Sylvester  Tellius,  who 
were  banished  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Geneva,  in 
the  year  1559 ;  nor  do  we  know,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  errors  that  were  embraced  by  Paruta,  Leonardi, 
and  others,1  who  were  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Ser- 
vetus.  It  is  however  more  than  probable,  that  none  of  the 
persons  now  mentioned  were  the  disciples  of  Servetus,  or 
adopted  the  hypothesis  of  that  visionary  innovator.  The 
same  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  Gonesius,  who 
is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  that  unhappy 
man,  and  to  have  introduced  it  into  Poland  ;k  for,  though 
he  maintained  some  opinions  that  really  resembled  it  in 
some  of  its  points ;  yet  his  manner  of  explaining  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  totally  different  from  that  of 
Servetus. 

vn.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  persons,  now  men- 
tioned, professed  that  form  or  system  of  theologi-  Erroneous 
cal  doctrine,  that  is  properly  called  Socinianism,  SSrStV  Sr 
the  origin  of  which  is,  by  the  writers  of  that  sect, 


Suciniaimai. 


g  Sec  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  (he  article  Gent  ills.  Spon,  Hist,  de  Geneve,  livr.  iii.  torn, 
li.  p.  80.  San dii  liibliolh.  rfntUrinittir.  p.  20.  Lamy,  Ilistoire  du  Socinianismc,  part  ii. 
chap.  vi.  p.  251.     I'uesl.  Reformations  Beytrape,  torn.  v.  p.  381. 

h  Sandii  Bihlioth.  *1nlilrinit.  p.  17.  Lamy,  loc.  cit.  part  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  257.  Spoil, 
lor.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  ^5,  not.     Halcrus,  in  Jluseo  Tigurino,  torn.  ii.  p.  114. 

i  For  an  account  of  these,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  class,  see  Sandius,  Lamy, 
and  also  Lubienicciifr,  his  Ilistorui  Reformat.  Polonica,  lib.  ii.  cap*  v.  p.  96.  There  is  a 
particular  and  ample  account  of  Alciat  given  by  Bayle,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Dic- 
tienanj ;  9i*c  also  Spon,  Inc.  cii.  torn.  ii.  p.  S:»,  86. 

k  This  is  allirmcd  upon  the  authority  of  Wissowatius  and  Lubieniecius  ;  but  the 
terry  words  of  the  hitter  will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  upon  what  grounds.  These 
words,  J  lis!.  Reformat.  Polon.  cap.  ii.  p.  Ill,  arc  as  follows:  "Is  Scrveti  scntcntiam 
de  pra-ctnincutia  patris  in  patriain  attulit,  cacique  non  dissimulavit,"  i.  c.  Gonesiu* 
introduced  into  Poland  the  opinion  embraced  by  Servetus  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Father,  and  was  by  no  means  studious  to  conceal  it.  Who  now 
docs  not  see,  that  if  it  was  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father  that  Gonesius  maintained, 
lir  must  have  differed  considerably  from  Servetus,  whose  doctrine  removed  ail  real 
distinction  in  the  divine  nature  ''  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Sandius,  toe.  cit. 
p.  40,  concerning  the  sentiments  of  Gonesius ;  since  it  is  from  this  writer,  that  Lamy 
has  borrowed  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  h  v»  advanced  in  bis  Hittoire  de  Socinumittf*. 
*om.  ii.  chap.  x.  p." 27!*. 
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dated  ironi  the  year  1546,  and  placed  in  Italy.    These 
writers  tell  us,  that  in  this  very  year,  above  forty  persons, 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  and 
still  more  by  then*  generous  zeal  for  truth,  held  secret  as- 
semblies, at" different  times,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and 
particularly  at  Vicenza,  in  which  they  deliberated  con- 
cerning a  general  reformation  of  the  received  systems  of 
religion,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner,  undertook  to  re- 
fute the  peculiar  doctrines  that  were  afterward  publicly 
rejected  by  the  Socinians.    They  tell  us  further,  that  the 
principal  members  of  this  clandestine  society,  were  Laelius, 
Socinus,  Alciat,  Ochinus,  Paruta,  and  Gentilis ;  that  their 
design  was  divulged,  and  their  meetings  discovered,  by  the 
temerity  and  imprudence  of  some  of  their  associates ;  that 
two  of  them  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death ;  while 
the  rest,  being  dispersed,  sought  a  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries,  and  that  Socinus, 
After  having  wandered  up  and  down  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  went  into  Poland,  first  in  the  year  1551,  and  af- 
terward in  1558,  and  there  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine, 
which,  in  process  of  time  grew  apace,  and  produced  a  rich 
and  abundant  harvest.1    Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin 
of  Socinianism,  that  is  generally  given  by  the  writers  of 
that  sect.    To  assert  that  it  is,  m  every  circumstance,  fic- 
titious and  false,  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  system 
of  religion,  commonly  called  Socinianism,  was  neither  in- 
vented nor  drawn  up  in  those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Vi- 
cenza that  have  now  been  mentioned.01 

1  Sec  the  Biblinth.  •'lntitrinitar.  p.  16  and  25  of  Sandius,  who  mentions  aoine  until.;- 
that  arc  supposed  to  have  been  published  by  the  clandestine  society  of  pretended 
reformers  at  Venice  and  Yict-nza  ;  though  the  truth  of  this  supposition  is  extremely 
dubious.  Andr.  Wis.sowatti  .Varratio  quomodo  in  Polvnia  Re/ormati  ab  Unitarius  separdi 
sunt,  which  is  subjoined  to  the  Bibliotk.  of  Sandius,  p.  209,  210.  The  reader  may 
likewise  consult  Lubicnicciu*,  Hi  si  or.  Reformat.  Polon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  who  inti- 
m ntc*,  that  he  took  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Socinianism  from  the  manuscript 
(■ommcntiiria  of  Hudzinus,  and  his  Life  of  Lslius  Socinus.  See  also  Sam.  Frzipcoriu.*, 
in  f  ua  Sonnu 

in  Sue  Gu>tav.  Georg.  Zcltncri  Hiitoria  Crypto  Socinianismi  Morfini,  cap.  ii.  scfi. 
xli.  p.  321,  note.  This  writer  seems  to  think  (hat  the  inquiries  that  have  hilbtrto 
been  made  into  this  affair  are  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  he  therefore  wishes 
that  some  men  of  learning,  equal  the  task,  would  examine  the  subject  anew. 
This  indeed  were  much  to  be  wished.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a 
f<?w  observation*,  which  may  perhaps  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  this  matter. 
That  there  was  in  icality  such  a  society  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  far  from  beins 
improbable.  Many  circumstances  and  relations  prove  sufficiently  that  immediate]) 
after  the  reformation  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  secret  assemblies  were  held,  and 
measures  proposed,  in  several  provinces  that  were  still  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
Rim<\  with  •■«  >i<mv  to  r»inl*ut  the  error*  and  superstition  of  the  timr«.     It  i«  rtzo.  r 
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viii.  While  therefore  we  reject  this  inaccurate  account 
of  the  matter  under  consideration,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  substitute  a  better  in  its  place ;  and  in-  Ji'nJiSJ: 
deed  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Socinian  doc-, ianiim 
trine  seem  easy  to  be  traced  out  by  such  as  are  acquainted 

a  more  especial  manner,  probable,  that  the  territory  of  Venice  was  the  scene  of  these 
deliberations  ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Venetians  at  this 
time,  though  they  had  no  personal  attachment  to  Luther,  approved  nevertheless  of  his 
design  of  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of  religion,  and  wished  well  to  every  attempt  that 
was  made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  native  and  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  farther 
highly  credible,  that  these  assemblies  were  interrupted  and  dispersed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  papal  emissaries,  that  some  of  their  members  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death, 
and  that  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight  All  this  is  probable  enough  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  nay  utterly  incredible,  that  all  the  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
present  at  these  assemblies,  were  really  so.  And  1  therefore  adopt  willingly  the  opinion 
of  those  who  affirm,  that  many  persons,  who,  in  after  times,  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  multitude,  by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  Trinity  in  Unity,  were  considered  as 
members  of  the  Venetian  society,  by  ignorant  writers,  who  looked  upon  that  society  as 
the  source  and  nursery  of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that 
Ocbinus  is  erroneously  placed  among  the  members  of  the  famous  society  now  mentioned ; 
for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  whether  he  was 
really  a  Socinian  or  not,  it  appear*  undeniably,  from  the  Jhrnala  Capucinorvm  of  Bore- 
rim,  as  well  as  from  other  unquestionable  testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  so  early  as  the 
year  1543,  and  went  from  thence  to  Geneva.  Sec  a  singular  book,  entitled  *  La  Guerre 
Seraphique  ou  I'Histotre  des  perils  qu*a  counts  la  Barbe  des  Capuchins,1  iiv.  iii.  p.  191, 
216.  What  I  have  said  of  Ocbinus  may  be  confidently  affirmed  with  respect  to  Lslius 
Socinus,  who,  though  reported  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  society  now  under  consi- 
deration, was  certainly  never  present  at  any  of  its  meetings.  For  how  can  wc  suppose 
that  a  young  man,  only  one  and  twenty  years  old,  would  leave  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
repair  to  Venice  or  Vicenza,  and  that  without  any  other  view  than  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
puting freely  on  certain  points  of  religion  ?*  Or  how  could  it  happen,  that  a  youth  of 
such  inexperienced  years  should  acquire  such  a  high  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  as 
to  obtain  the  first  rank,  and  the  principal  direction,  in  an  assembly  composed  of  so  many 
eminently  learned  and  ingenious  men  ?  Beside,  from  the  Life  of  Laelius,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  from  other  testimonies  of  good  authority,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  improvement,  and  the  hope  of  being  aided  in  his  inquiries  after  truth  by  the 
conversation  of  learned  men  in  foreign  nations,  that  induced  him  to  leave  Italy;  and 
not  the  apprehension  of  persecution  and  death,  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  he  returned  into  bis  native  country  afterward,  and,  in  the  year  1551,  remained 
some  time  at  Sienna,  while  his  father  lived  at  Bologna.  Sec  his  letter  to  JBullinger,  in 
the  Museum  Hdvtticum,  torn.  v.  p.  489.  Now  surely  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  that 
a  man  in  his  senses  would  return  to  a  country  from  whence,  but  a  few  years  before,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  a  barbarous  inquisition  and  a  vio- 
lent death. 

But,  waiving  this  question  for  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  all  the  accounts  wc  have 
from  the  Socinian s,  concerning  this  famous  assembly  of  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  the 
■embers  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  be  true  and  exact ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  the  Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invented  and  drawn  up  in  that  assembly. 
This  the  Socinian  writers  maintain  ;  and  this,  as  the  case  appears  to  mc,  may  be  safely 
denied ;  for  the  Socinian  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  of  much  later  date  than  this  as- 
sembly. It  also  passed  through  different  hands,  and  was,  during  many  years,  review- 
ed and  corrected  by  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and  thus  underwent  various  changes 
and  improvements,  before  it  was  formed  into  a  regular,  permanent,  and  connected  sys- 
tem. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  opinions, 
doctrines,  and  reasonings  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  famous  society  so  often 
mentioned  ;  which  vary  in  such  a  striking  manner,  as  show  manifestly  that  this  society 
had  no  fixed  views,  nor  had  ever  agreed  upon  any  consistent  form  of  doctrine.  We 
learn,  moreover,  from  many  circumstances  in  the  life  and  transactions   of   Lslius 

HO*  *  Is  such  a  supposition  really  so  absurd  ?  Is  not  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  an  un- 
common degree  of  seal,  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect  ? 

vol.  in,  46 
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with  the  history  of  the  church  during  this  century.  There 
were  certain  sects  and  doctors,  against  whom  the  zeal,  vi- 
gilance, and  severity  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvin- 
ists,  were  united,  and,  in  opposing  whose  settlement  and 
progress,  these  three  communions  forgetting  their  dissen- 
sions, joined  their  most  vigorous  counsels  and  endeavours. 
The  objects  of  their  common  aversion  were  the  anabaptists, 
and  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  To  avoid' the  unhappy  con- 
sequeuces  of  such  a  formidable  opposition,  great  numbers 
of  both  classes  retired  into  Poland,  from  the  persuasion 
that  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  passionately  fond 
of  freedom,  religious  liberty  could  not  fail  to  find  a  refuge. 
However,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  proceeded  with  cir- 
cumspection and  prudence,  and  explained  their  sentiments 
with  much  caution  and  a  certain  mixture  of  disguise,  not 
knowing  surely  what  might  happen,  nor  how  far  their 
opinions  woultl  be  treated  with  indulgence.  Thus  they 
lived  in  peace  and  quiet  during  several  years,  mixed  with 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had  already  obtained  a 
solid  settlement  in  Poland,  and  who  admitted  them  into 
their  communion,  and  even  into  the  assemblies  where  their 

tmhlic  deliberations  were  held.  They  were  not  however 
ong  satisfied  with  this  state  of  constraint,  notwithstanding 
the  privileges  with  which  it  was  attended  ;  but,  having  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  friendship  of  several  noble  and 
opulent  families,  they  began  to  act  with  more  spirit,  and 
even  to  declare  in  an  open  manner,  their  opposition  to 
certain  doctrines  that  were  generally  received  among 
Christians.  Hence  arose  violent  contests  between  them 
and  the  Swiss  or  reformed  churches,  with  which  thev  had 

Sociuus,  that  this  man  bad  not,  when  be  left  Italy,  laid  the  plan  of  a  regular  system  of 
religion  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  for  many  years  afterward,  his  time  was  spent  in 
doubting,  inquiring,  and  disputing;  and  that  his  ideas  of  religious  matters  were  ex- 
tremely fluctuating  and  unsettled.  So  that  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  man  died 
in  thU  state  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  before  he  had  reduced  his  notions  to  aaj 
consistent  torm.  As  to  Gribaldi  and  Alciat,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  it  is 
manifest  that  tbry  inclined  toward  the  Arian  system,  and  did  not  entertain  such  low 
ideas  of  the  person  and  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  that  are  adopted  among  the 
Socinians.  From  all  this  it  appears  abundantly  evident,  that  these  Italian  reformer*, 
if  their  famous  society  ever  existed  in  reality,  which  I  admit  here  as  a  probable  supposi* 
lion,  rather  than  as  a  fact  sufficiently  attested,  were  dispersed  and  obliged  to  seek  tbetr 
safety  in  a  voluntary  exile,  before  they  had  agreed  about  any  regular  system  of  religion? 
doctrine.  So  that  this  account  of  the  origin  or  Socinianism  is  rather  imaginary  than 
real,  though  it  has  been  inconsiderately  adopted  by  many  writers.  Fuealin  has  allaged 
several  arguments  against  it  in  his  German  work,  entitled  Rtftrrmation*  Beytrattn,  torn 
iii:  p,  327. 
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been  principally  connected.  These  dissensions  drew  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  occasioned,  in  the  year 
1565,  a  resolution  of  the  diet  of  Petrikow,  ordering  the 
innovators  to  separate  themselves  from  the  churches  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  to  form  a  distinct  congregation  or 
sect."  These  founders  of  the  Socinian  church  were  com- 
monly called  Pinczovians,  from  the  town  in  which  the 
heads  of  their  sect  resided.  Hitherto  indeed  they  had  not 
carried  matters  so  far  as  they  did  afterward  ;  for  they  pro- 
fessed chiefly  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  na- 
ture, maintaining  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
two  distinct  natures,  begotten  by  God  the  Father,  and 
subordinate  to  him." 

ix.  The  Unitarians,  being  thus  separated  from  the  other 
religious  societies  in  Poland,  had  many  difficulties 
to  encounter,  both  of  an  internal  and  external  kind.  SNKKE 
From  without  they  were  threatened  with  a  formi-  lsm* 
dable  prospect  ansing  from  the  united  efforts  of  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  to  crush  their  infant  sect.  From 
within  they  dreaded  the  effects  of  intestine  discord,  which 
portended  the  ruin  of  their  community  before  it  could  ar- 
rive at  any  measure  of  stability  or  consistence.  This  lat- 
ter apprehension  was  too  well  grounded  ;  for  as  yet  they 
had  agreed  upon  no  regular  system  of  principles,  which 
might  serve  as  a  centre  and  bond  of  union.  Some  of  them 
chose  to  persevere  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  and  to 
proceed  no  further ;  and  these  were  called  Farnovians/ 
Others,  more  adventurous,  went  much  greater  lengths,  and 
attributed  to  Christ  almost  no  other  rank  or  dignity  than 
those  of  a  divine  messenger,  and  of  a  true  prophet.  A  third 
class,  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  Budneians,1 
went  still  further  ;  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bora  in 

d  Lamv,  hUiolre  tin  Solutionis  me,  part  i.  chap.  vi.  &c.  p.  1C.  Stoin&i  Epitome  Orfgi- 
nis  UnUiriorvm  in  Pulonia,  opud  Snndium,  p.  183.  (ieorj;.  Schomaimi  Ttstamcnlvm, 
apud  cundem,  p.  10  i.  Andr.  Wisjowatiu*  de  Separation?  Vnitar.  a  litfvrmatis,  ibid.  p. 
211,  212.  LubienicciiH,  His  tori  a  Reformat.  Polonicr,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \i.  p.  Ill,  cap.  viii.  p. 
144,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  if>S. 

o  This  will  nppcar  abundantly  evident  to  alt  such  a*  consult,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
attention,  the  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  It  U  unquestionably  certain*, 
that  all  those,  who  then  called  themselves  Unitarian  brethren,  did  not  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  concerning  the  Divine  Nature.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  that 
sect  adopted  the  notions  relating  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  Christ,  that  were,  in  after 
lime*,  peculiar  to  the  Socinians  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them,  however,  embraced  the  Arian 
.system,  aod  affirmed,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  created  before  the  formation  of  the 
world,  by  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  was  nnich  inferior,  nevertheless,  in  dignity  and 
perfection. 

iCF*  p  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Farnovians,  see  §  xxii.  of  this  chapteu 

JrTT*  ij  See  the  part  of  this  chapter  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ivoVe. 
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an  ordinary  way,  according  to  the  general  law  of  nature, 
and  that  consequently,  he  was  no  proper  object  of  divine 
worship  or  adoration/  There  were  also  among  these  people 
several  fanatics,  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the 
society  the  discipline  of  the  enthusiastic  Anabaptists ;  such 
as  a  community  of  goods,  an  equality  of  ranks,  and  other 
absurdities  of  the  same  nature/    Such  were  the  disagree- 
able and  perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  Unitarians 
were  placed,  during  the  infancy  of  their  sect,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  rendered  their  situation  extremely  critical  and 
perplexing.     But  they  were  happily  extricated  out  of  these 
difficulties  by  the  dexterity  and  resolution  of  certain  of  their 
doctors,  whose  efforts  were  crowned  with  singular  success, 
on  account  of  the  credit  and  influence  they  had  obtained 
in  Poland.    These  Unitarian  doctors  suppressed,  in  a  little 
time,  the  factions  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  commu- 
nity, erected  flourishing  congregations  at  Cracow,  Lublin, 
Pinczow,  Luck,  Smila,1  a  town  belonging  to  the  famous 
Dudith/  and  in  several  other  places  botn  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  their  pro- 
ductions, and  those  of  their  brethren,  without  molestation 
or  restraints     All  these  advantages  were  crowned  by  a 

r  Vila  Andr.  WistowM  in  Sandii  Biblioih.  AnUtrin.  p.  226.    As  also  Sandins  in  Simon* 
Budn&o,  p.  54. 

s  Lubieniecii  Hist.  Reform.  PoUm.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  240. 

t  Mart.  Adclt,  Historia  Jbrianismi  Smiglienrit  Ged.  1741,  in  8vo. 

idr*  u  This  Dudith,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Buda,  in  the  year  1533  ;  and  after  having  studied  in 
the  most  famous  universities,  and  travelled  through  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  made  privy  counsel- 
lor to  that  prince.     He  had,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  ora- 
tors, acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  that  in  all  public  deliberations 
he  carried  every  thing  before  him.     In  the  council,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  Hungarian  clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy  against  several  abuses 
of  the  church  of  Uome,and  particularly  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  toe  pope, 
being  informed  thereof  by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  recal  him.     Ferdinand 
■  complied ;  but,  having  heard  Dudith's  report  of  what  passed  in  that  famous  council,  he 
approved  of  his  conduct,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Chonat.     He  after- 
ward married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  resigned  his  bishopric  ; 
the  emperor  however  still  continued  his  friend  and  protector.    The  papal  excommunica- 
tion was  levelled  at  his  head,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt     Tired  of  the  fopperies 
and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Cracow,  where  he  embraced  the 
protestant  religion  publicly,  after  having  been  for  a  good  while  its  secret  friend.    It  is 
said,  that  he  showed  some  inclination  toward  the  Socinian  system.    Some  of  his  friends 
deny  this ;  others  confess  it,  but  maintain  that  he  afterward  changed  his  sentiments  in 
that  respect.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  several  branches  of  philosophy  and  the  ma- 
thematics, with  the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology,  and  the  civil  law.     He  was 
such  an  enthusiastical  admirer  of  Cicero,  that  he  copied  over  three  times,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  whole  works  of  that  immortal  author.     He  had  something  majestic  in  his 
figure,  and  in  the  air  of  his  countenance.    His  life  was  regular  and  virtuous,  his  mtn- 
ners  elegant  and  easy,  and  his  benevolence  warm  and  extensive, 
w  Sandii  Bibliotheea  Antitrin.  p.  201. 
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signal  mark  of  liberality  and  munificence,  they  received 
from  Jo.  Sienienius,  palatine  of  Padolia,  who  gave  them 
a  settlement  in  the  city  of  Racow,  which  he  had  himself 
built,  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  district  of  Sendomir.*  This 
extraordinary  favour  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  better  the 
state  of  the  Unitarians,  who  were  hitherto  dispersed  far 
and  wide  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies.  And  accordingly 
they  now  looked  upon  their  religious  establishment  as  per- 
manent and  stable,  and  presumed  so  far  upon  their  good 
fortune,  as  to  declare  Racow  the  centre  of  their  commu- 
nity, where  their  distant  and  dispersed  members  might 
unite  their  counsels,  and  hold  their  deliberations. 

x.  When  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this  promising  situa- 
tion, .the  first  thing  that  employed  the  attention  A  nnn9n 
and  zeal  of  their  doctors  and  spiritual  rulers,  was  ^i^1!^ 
a  translation  of  the  bible  into  the  Polish  language,  v**1"**- 
which  was  accordingly  published  in  the  year  1572.  They 
had  indeed  before  this,  a  Polish  version  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, which  they  had  composed  jointly  with  the  Helvetic 
doctors  in  the  year  1565,  while  they  lived  in  communion 
with  that  church.  But  after  the  breach  of  that  communion, 
and  the  order  they  had  received  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  reformed  church,  this  version  lost  its  credit  among 
them,  as  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  answer  their  views/ 
After  they  had  finished  their  new  version,  they  drew  up  a 
summary  of  their  religious  doctrine,  which  was  published 
at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1574,  uuder  the  title  of  Catechism, 
or  Confession  of  the  Unitarians.1    The  system  of  religion 

x  Sandius,  loe.  cil.  p.  201.     Lubieniecus,  foe.  eit.  p.  239. 

y  Sec  a  German  work  of  Ringeltaube,  entitled  Von  den  Pohlnitchen  Bibcln,  p.  90,  113, 
142,  in  which  there  is  a  farther  account  of  the  Polish  interpretations  of  the  Bible  com- 
posed by  Socinian  authors. 

z  From  this  little  performance,  and  indeed  from  it  alone,  we  maj  learn  with  certainty 
the  true  state  of  the  Unitarian  religion  before  Faustus  Socinus  ;  and  nevertheless  I  do 
not  find  that  it  has  been  so  much  as  once  quoted,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the  So- 
cinian writers,  by  any  historians  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  sect,  nor  yet  by  any 
of  the  divines  that  have  drawn  the  pen  of  controversy  against  their  religious  system.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Socinians,  when  in  process  of  time  they  had 
gained  ground,  acquired  more  dexterity  hi  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  drawn 
up  a  new,  specious,  and  artful  summary  of  their  doctrine,  were  prudent  enough  to  desire 
that  this  primitive  Catechism  should  disappear,  that  it  might  not  furnish  their  adversa- 
ries with  an  occasion  of  accusing  them  of  inconstancy  in  abandoning  the  tenets  of 
their  ancestors,  nor  excite  factions  and  division*  among  themselves,  by  inducing  any  of 
their  people  to  complain  that  they  had  deviated  from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  first 
founders.  TTiese  reasons,  very  probably,  engaged  the  Socinian  doctors  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies  they  could  find  of  this  original  Confession,  or  Catechism,  with  a  view  to  bury  it  in 
oblivion.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  form  and 
matter  of  this  first  Socinian  creed,  which  contained  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  before  the 
Ratovim  CtJeetftm  was  composed.    This  account  will  throw  new  light  upon  a  period 
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that  is  contained  in  this  Catechism  is  remarkable  for  its  '' 
simplicity,  and  is  neither  loaded  with  scholastic  terms  nor 

and  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  are  highly  interesting.     The  original  Cate- 
chism, now  under  consideration,  which  la  extremely  rare,  has  the  following  (jiie  prefini 
to  it ;  '  Cateclmiu,  or  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Congregation  assembled  in  Po/aod,it 
the  name  of  Jesus  Const  our  Lord,  who  was  crucitied  an  J  raised  from  tbedead,  Dcuter. 
vi.     l/e*r,  O   Israel,  tin;  Lord  our  tiod  is  one  God,  John  viii.  54.     It  u  m\  Father,  of 
whom  \e  -a.  that  he  is  voui  God.     Printed  by  Alexander  Tu  robin  us,  born  in*thcy<-ar  of 
Christ.  tin-  Son  of  God,  157-f,'  in  l2rno.a     We  iiud,  by  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  Pre- 
face, t'.iut  this  curious  Catechism  was  printed  at  Cracow  ;  far  it  if  said  to  hare  been  pub- 
lished  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1574,  after  the  birth  of  Christ.     Now  it  in  known  that 
the  Unitarians  had  a:  that  tia:e  a  printing-house  at  Cracow,  which  wa*  &oon  after  it- 
moted  to  llacow.     Al«  xander  Tu  robin  us,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  printer  of  this 
little  production,  is  mentioned  by  Sandius,  in  his  Bibtioth.  .intitrin.  p.  51,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Turobinczyck,  which  he  undoubtedly  derived  from  Tu robin,  a  town  in  the 
palatine  of  Chclm,  in  Little  or  Red  Russia,  which  was  the   place  of  his  nativity.    The 
author  of  this  Catechism  was  the   famous  George  Schoman,  as  has  been  eiidenUv 
proved  from  a  piece,  entitled  Schomanni  Testamtntum  ;b  and  other  circumstances,  by  Jo. 
Adam   Mollerus,  in  his  dissertation   Dt    Unitariorum  Cat  ache  si  et  Coi\fts$U>*t  huoulc 
The  Preface,  which  is  composed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,  begins  with  the 
following  salutation  ;   "To  all  those  who  thirst  aft«*r  eternal  salvation,  thclittiemd  if- 
Jticttd  flock  in  Poland,  which  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  teodeth 
greeting:   praying   most  earnestly  that  grace  and  peace  may  be   shed  upon  them  by  the 
one  Supreme  God  and  Father,  through  his  only  begotton  Son,  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 
who  was  crucified. *M    After  this  general  salutation,  the  pre  facers  give  an  account  of  the 
reasons  that  engaged   them  to  compose  and  publish  this  Confession.     The  principal  of 
these  reasons*  was  the  reproaches  and  aspersions  that  were  cast  upon  the  Anabaptists,  in 
several  places  ;   from  which  we  learn  that,  at  this  time,  the  denomination  of  Anabaptists 
was  given  to  those  who,  in  after  tunc*,  were  called  Socinians.     The  rest  of  this  Preface 
is  employed  in  beseeching  the  reader  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  designs  of  the  con- 
gregation arc  pious  and  upright,  to  read  with  attention,  that  he  may  judge  with  discern- 
me ut,  and  "  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  Babylon,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation  of 
Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Noah,"  i.  e.  among  the  Unitarian  Brethren. 

In   the    beginning  of  the   Catechism   itself,  the.  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  re- 
duced to  six  points.     The  fir.4  relates  to  the  Nature  of  God,  and  his  Son  .Je«?in  Chr'ht; 
the  second  to  Justification  ;    the  third  to  Discipline  ;  the  fourth  to  Prayer  ;  the  fifth  to 
Baptism  ;   and  the  sixth  to  the  Lord's  Supper.     These  six  points  are  explained  itt  length 
in  the  following  manner:    each  point  is  defined  and  unfolded,  in  general  terms,  in  nae 
question  and  answer,  and  is  afterward  subdivided  into  its  several  branches  in  vanou* 
question*  and  answer.'*,  in  which  its  various  ports  are  illuttratcd  and  confirmed  by  texu 
of  Scripture.     From  this  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  primitive  state  of  Soeiuianiain 
was  a  state  of  real  infancy  and  weakness,  that  its   doctors  were   by  no   means  distin- 
guished by  the  depth  or  accuracy  of   their  theological  knowledge,   and  that   thtt  in- 
structed their  flock  in  a  superficial  manner,  by  giving  them  only  some  vague  notions  of 
certain  leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion.     In  their  definitions  of  the  Nature  of 
God,  with  which  this   Catechism  begins,  the  authors  discover  immediately  their  senti- 
ments concerning  Jesus   Christ,  by  declaring  that  he,  together  with  all  other  thin?*,  is 
subject  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  universe.     It  may  also  be  observed,  s»s  a  proof  oi 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  these  authors,  that,  in  illustrating  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  they  make  not  the  least  mention  of  his  infinitv,  his  omniscience, 
his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence,  his  spirituality,  nor  of 
those  other  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  that  surpass  the  comprehension  of  finite 
minds.     Instead  of  this,  they  characterize  the  Supreme  Being  only  by  his  wisdom,  hu 

a  The  original  lilleVuus  thus:  'Cattx  bests  el  Confe»«l»  fiilei  rcplus  per  Polooiam  congrrgnti  in  nornls* 
Jesu  1-hriMi,  Domini  uostri.  nucifixi  el  rcsu^ciluii.  Drut.  vi.  Auili-  Israel,  L>  >mlnux  D;-u>  master  Deusmus 
e«t,  Jolianni*  viii.  (licit  Jwm  :  Quem  v<>  iliciiU  viMmm  ewe  Dfuni,  esi  paler  nieus.  Tj  pb  AU-xaodrl  Tu- 
robini.  ntino  n»ii  Jeyii  Clirivii  lilii     ei.*  1374,  in  Kino 

h    This  Tett  anient  is  published  by  Samliuv,  in  bis  Bib.'inthrra  Anlitrin.  p.  51. 

•  The  (ii«*»"'  lation  oi  M"Hfru«  i«  i  «  b«-  fuiml  in  n  collection  «••    piei-p*  p> Minbeil  by  T)firtlin|nrr£ii<  node: 
the  Ail  owine  llilf.    *  FiT'ifx-tfen  nii'flirben   XomerWuntrfu  von  nllerlnori  MateruMi  *  pan    hi    ■■.  7'«. 
■    d  *•  iimnibiis  *h lutein  an  r    un  <in.  nnbu-t  t»rniiiini  *r  i-arcm  :.b  ui;0  illo  nli>sini<>  Ik»o  pmr*.  per  naice 
nilum  eju"  fi'ium    l>o  -  m.  m  "o^ium  l^uni-  lins  um  nor  ifixuni.  ex  animo  precelur  cvc/tu  txiruui  it  of* 
yiktnt  per  Pulonipm,  in  nomine  eiusoVm  Jwn  Cnruli  ftauurcni  baplirn:tis" 
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subtile  discussions ;  but  it  nevertheless  breathes,  in  several 
places  the  spirit  of  Socinianism,  and  that  even  in  those  parts 

immortality,  his  goodness,  and  unbounded  dominion  and  empire  over  the  creatures. 
By  this  it  would  seem,  that  even  in  this  early  period  of  Socinianism,  the  rulers  of  that 
sect  had  adopted  it  as  a  maxim,  that  nothing  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  was  to  be 
admitted  into  their  religious  system.  Their  erroneous  notion  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  *  Our  mediator  before  the  thro.i.  of  <iod  is  a  man 
who  was  formerly  promised  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophet*,  and  in  hese  latter  days  was 
born  of  the  seed  ol  David,  and  whom  Ciod  the  Father  has  made  Lord  and  Christ ;  that 
is,  the  most  perfect  prophet,  the  most  holy  priest,  and  the  most  triumphant  king,  by 
whom  he  created  the  new  world, a  by  whom  he  has  sent  peace  upou  earth,  restored  all 
things,  and  reconciled  them  to  himself;  and  by  whom  also  he  has  bestowed  eternal  life 
upon  his  elect ;  to  the  end  that,  after  the  Supreme  God,  we  should  believe  in  him,  adore 
and  invoke  him,  bear  his  voice,  imitate  his  example,  and  find  in  him  rest  to  our  souls. "fr 
It  is  here  worthy  of  note,  that,  although  they  call  Christ  a  most  holy  priest,  and  justify 
this  title  by  citations  from  Scripture,  yet  they  nowhere  explain  the  nature  of  that  priest- 
hood, which  they  attribute  to  him.  With  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  plainly  deny 
his  being  a  divine  person,  and  represent  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  divine  quality,  or 
virtue,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  energy  or  per- 
fection of  God,  whose  fulness  Go>l  the  Father  bestowrd  upon  his  only  begotten  Son, 
our  Lord,  that  we,  becoming  his  adopted  children,  might  receive  of  his  fulne**.nc  They 
express  their  sentiments  concerning  justification  in  the  ensuing  term* :  "  Justification 
consists  in  the  remission  of  all  our  past  sins,  through  the  mere  grace  and  mercy  of  God, 
in  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  our  merit  and  works,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lively  faith,  as  also  in  the  certain  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  the  true  and  unfeigned  amend- 
ment of  our  lives  and  conversations,  through  the  assistance  of  the  divine,  spirit,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  edification  of  our  neighbours."*/  As  by  this  inaccurate 
definition,  justification  comprehends  in  it  amendment  and  obedience,  so  in  the  explica- 
tion of  this  point  Our  authors  break  in  upon  the  following  one,  which  relates  to  disci- 
pline, and  lay  down  a  short  summary  of  moral  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in  a  few 
pp-ccpts,  and  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  language  of  Scripture.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  in  their  moral  injunctions,  that  they  prohibit  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  the  re- 
pelling of  injuries.  As  to  what  regards  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  define  it  thus  : 
41  Ecclesiastical  discipline  consists  in  calling  frequently  to  the  remembrance  of  every  in- 
dividual, the  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  them ;  in  admonishing,  first  privately,  and 
afterward,  if  thi<  be  ineffectual,  in  a  public  manner,  before  the  whole  congregation,  such 
as  have  sinned  openly  against  God,  or  offended  their  neighbour:  and  lastly,  in  excluding 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  the  obstinate  atid  impenitent,  that,  being  thus  cover- 
ed with  shame,  they  may  be  led  to  repentance,  or  if  they  remain  unconverted,  may  ber 
damned  eternally."*  By  their  further  explication  of  the  point  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  wc  see  how  imperfect  and  incomplete,  their  notions  of  that  matter  were.  For 
•hey  trout,  in  the  first  place,  concerning  the  government  of  the  church  and  its  ministers, 
'vhom  they*dividc  into  bishops,  deacons,  elders,  and  widows.  After  this  they  enume- 
rate, at  length,  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  old  and  young,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants,  citizen-*  and  magistrates,  poor  and  rich,  and  conclude  with  what 
relates  to  the  admonishing  of  offenders,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  in  case  of  obstinate  impenitence.  Their  sentiments  concerning  prayer  arc,  ge  ' 
nerally  speaking,  sound  and  rational.     But  in  their  notion  of  baptism  they  differ  from 

a  This  expn-.«ion  is  remniknhle.  for  these  doctors  maintained  that  iho*e  declaration*  of  Scripture, 
whirh  represent  the  wnrld  a*  formed  by  Christ,  d»  not  relnie  to  the  visible  world,  but  to  in*-  restoration 
ufamankind  tn  virtue  and  hap|-inei>s  by  tbeSonof  tiod.  They  invened  ibU  interpretation,  to  prevent 
tb'ir  tn-inif  oWijred  to  Icknowledge  the  divine  glnry.vid  creating  powi-r  «»i  Christ. 

b  '•  K>1  horn  ..  int-dialor  noMer  npiid  Deuni,  ptlribus  olim  per  prophctnt  pn»mi*Mis,  et  uliimis  tandem 
temporibu*  *■  <>nvldia  nemine  natus  quem  Deus  pater  fecit  I>omini.m  m  Chris' um.  hoc  est, perfectissimum 
prophetam,  ■  ncti*>imuiu  sdcerdotrm.  invicUnlmnm  repeih,  per  quern  muiidum  cre&vii,  omnia  r»*«.iaura- 
\it,  serum  n  rnnciliavil,  parificavit.  et  vitam  ftternain  rlectw  Mii*  donavit;  ui  in  illam.pu>t  !  »eum  idtissi  • 
mnm,  credamus,  ilium  aduiemun,  invocemiu,  audiainus.  pro  modulo  nostro  imitamur,  et,  in  illo,  requiem 
animabus  nostris  inveniamis." 

c  «•  Spirinu  sanctus  est  virtus  Dei.ruju*  pleniturtinem  dedit  l>eui  pater  filio  $uo  unlgenito,  Domino  i«n$- 
tro.  ut  ex  ejus  plentitudene  nos  adopt  ivi  accipererau»<" 

*£ w  Jutlificatlo  est  ex  mera  graila.  per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  sine  opcribus  et  meritis 
noMris,  omnium  pneteritorum  percatbrum  niMirorum  in  viva  fide  remiuio,  vitieque  setenue  indubltaia 
cTpectatio  et  auxitio  spiritus  Dei  vine  nostra*  non  simulnia,  sed  vera  corrcctlo,  ad  gloriam  Dei  patris 
nn.tri  el  wdincationem  proximorum  nostrumm." 

e  u  Di«ciplina  ecdesknttiea  est  officii  singulnrum  frequent  commemoralio  et  peocantium  contra  Peam  vel 
proiimum  primrfm  privata,  deinde  etiam  publica.  coram  loto  co*tu,  commonefactio.denique  pertlnaclum 
■  communion?  tajwtormm  alienatlo,  at  padore  sumisi  eonvertantur,aut,  si  id  nolint,  xtermxrn  aamnefetur.' 
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of  it  which  its  authors  look  upon  as  most  important  and 
fundamental.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  consider  that  the  papers  of  Laelius  Socinus,  which 
he  undoubtedly  left  benind  him  in  Poland,  were  in  the 
hands  of  many ;  and  that  by  the  perusal  of  them,  the 
Ari^ns  who  had  formerly  the  upper  hand  in  the  community 
of  the  Unitarians,  were  engaged  to  change  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  nature  and  mediation  of  Christ."  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  denomination  of  Socmian  was  not  as  yet 
known.  Those  who  were  afterward  distinguished  by  this 
title,  passed  in  Poland,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 


ether  Christian  churches  in  this,  that  they  make  it  to  consist  in  Ummtnim  or  4Mef 
and  emertion  or  rising  again  out  of  the  water,  and  maintain  that  it  ought  not  te  it  atV 

y  but  adult  persons.     "Baptism,"  say  they,  "it  the  imawrafaa  jsjte 


ministered  to  auy  _  ^ 

water,  and  the  emersion  of  one  who  believes  in  the  gospel*  and  ie  truty penitent,  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  warn*  at  Jesas  Christ 
alone  ;  by  which  solemn  act  the  person  baptised  publicly  acknowUavm,  that  he  is 
cleansed  from  all  his  sins,  through  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  by  the  Hoed  of 
Christ,  and  the  operation  of  th*  Holy  Spirit ;  to  the  end  that,  being  iagrafUd  late  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  may  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  be  transformed  iate  the  image  of 
the  new  and  hear enly  Adam,  in  the  firm  assurance  of  eternal  life  after  the  resmrm» 
lion. "a  The  last  point  handled  in  this  performance  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lonft 
Supper,  of  which  the  authors  gire  an  explication  that  will  be  readily  adopted  by  than 
who  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  on  that  head.  At  the  end  of  tins  canoes  Cate- 
chism there  is  a  piece,  entitled  Ckconomi*  Christian*,  atu  Pastorates  flsmatiiai,  wakk 
contains  a  short  instruction  to  heads  of  families,  showing  them  how  they  ought  to  art- 
ceed  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase,  in  their  houses,  a  spirit  of  piety  ;  in  whka  abf 
their  devotion  is  assisted  by  forms  of  prayer,  composed  for  morning,  evening,  tad  other 
occasions. 

The  copy  of  this  Catechism,  which  is  now  before  me,  was  given,  in  the  year  1G8Q, 
by  Martin  Chelmim,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  lealous  Socinian  doctors,  to  Ik. 
Christopher  Heiligraier,  as  appears  by  a  long  inscription,  written  by  the  donor,  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  In  this  inscription  Chelmius  promises  his  friend  other  prodacuws 
of  the  same  kind,  provided  he  receives  the  present  one  kindly,  and  concludes  with  these 
words  of  St.  Paul :  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confoeadthc 
strong." 

a  This  appears  evidently  from  the  following  passage  in  Schoman's  TesCcstrnrtsa,  paV 
iished  by  Sandius,  in  his  BiblM  Jhtttirin.  p.  194,  195.  "  Sub  id  fere  tempos,  A.  15K, 
ex  Rhapsodiis  Ltslii  Socini  quidam  fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  filium  non  ease  secimdsn 
Trinitatis  personam,  patri  coessentialem  et  coeequalem  sed  hemtnum  Jesum  Christen, 
ex  Spiritu  Snncto  conceptum,  ex  Virgine  Maria  natum,  cmcifixum,  et  i^uarifttan ;  a 
quihus  nos  coramoniti,  tacras  literat  perfcruiori,  persuasi  sumus."  These  wards  shew 
plainly  that  the  Unitarian!*,  or  Pinczovians,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  hid,  baton 
their  separation  from  the  reformed  church,  in  the  year  1565,  believed  in  a  Trinity  ef 
nomc  kind  or  other  ;  and  bad  not  gone  so  far  as  totally  to  divest  Jesu«  Christ  of  his  di- 
vinity. Schoman,  now  cited,  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority  in  thia  sect  ;  and  he  lefts 
us  himself,  that,  at  the  diet  of  Petricow,  in  the  year  1565,  he  defended  the  unity  of  God 
the  Fnth-.T  against  the  reformed,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  threefold  Deity. 
We  learn,  nevertheless,  from  himself,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1566  that  a  peraesl  of 
the  papers  of  Lxlhis  Socinius  had  engaged  him  to  change  his  sentiments,  and  to  deny 
the  di>  tne  personality  of  Christ  What  then  are  we  to  conclude  from  hence  ?  TV 
conclusion  is  plainly  this;  that,  before  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  and  his  Pucxoriu 
nock  were  not  Socinians  but  Arians  only. 


•  •*  Raptismn*  e»t  homin'n  Eranpelio  rrerietrtis  et  ptriiiteiitiam  afsatu  io  oossine  P*iris,ct  FUU,ct 
6plritu9  Snnru,  yH  In  nomine  Jesu  Chrbti  in  aquas  immersio  et  emcrno,  qua  polities  prodlcfsr,  st  gn> 
tU  IVi  Patrit,  io  tancaine  ChrUii.  opera  Spirits*  Sascti,  ah  ocsnibas  peecsusabUsiesBcess,  et,  hi  osrpsi 
«"hrl»tl  in«ertuf .  mori iieet  ▼efterem  Adamum  et  traBSiormetur  io  Adaorem  Mam  esslsstoes,  cemn,  se  spa 
r*»urptettonem  mnstqaslarnm  e^e  vicam 
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under  the  name  of  anabaptists,  because  they  admitted  to 
baptism  adult  persons  only,  and  also  rebaptized  those  that 
joined  them  from  other  Christian  churches.1* 

xi.  The  dexterity  and  perseverance  of  Faustus  Socinus 
gave  a  new  face  to  the  sect  of  the  unitarians,  of  ^^ 
which  he  became  the  zealous  and  industrious  pa-  l££^Bf> 
tron.  He  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  but  of  little 
learning ;  firm  in  his  purposes,  and  steady  in  his  measures; 
much  inferior  in  knowledge  to  his  uncle  Laelius,  while  he 
surpassed  him  greatly  in  courage  and  resolution.  This 
eminent  sectary,  after  having  wandered  through  several 
countries  of  Europe,  settled,  in  the  year  1579,  among  the 
unitarians  in  Poland,  and  at  his  arrival  there  suffered  many 
vexations  and  much  opposition  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  looked  upon  some  of  his  tenets  as 
highly  erroneous.  And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  the  re- 
ligious system  of  Faustus  Socinus,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
drawn  from  the  papers  of  his  uncle  Laelius,  was  much  less 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  than  that  of  the  unitarians. 
He  triumphed  however  at  last,  over  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  been  laid  in  his  way,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
the  spirit  and  address  that  reigned  in  his  compositions,  the 
elegance  and  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  favour  and 

Erotection  of  the  nobility,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
appy  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  also  by  some  lucky 
hits  of  fortune  that  favoured  his  enterprises.  By  seizing 
the  occasions  when  it  was  prudent  to  yield,  and  improving 
the  moments  that  demanded  bold  resistance  and  firm  reso- 
lution, he  stemmed  dexterously  and  courageously  the  tor- 
rent of  opposition,  and  beheld  the  unitarians  submitting  to 
his  doctrine,  which  they  had  before  treated  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  They,  in  effect,  laid  aside  all  feuds 
and  controversies,  and  formed  themselves  into  one  com- 
munity under  his  superintendency  and  direction/ 

b  This  tbc  Unitarians  acknowledge,  in  the  Preface  of  their  Catechism,  as  we  hare  ob- 
served above  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  the  Eputola  de  VilaJindr.  WissorcatU, 
which  id  subjoined  to  the  Bibliotheca  Antilrin.  of  Sandius.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  his 
sect  were  distinguished  by  the  denominations  of  anabaptists  and  Arians  ;  but  that  ail 
other  Christian  communities  and  individuals  in  Poland  were  promiscuously  call  ckrzu- 
Hani,  (rum  the  word  clirzctl,  which  signifies  baptism. 

c  Sec  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  tho  article  Socinus,  torn  ir.  p.  2741.  Sandii  BibUoth. 
.  hit  it  r  in.  p.  64.  Sam.  Przypcopii  Vita  Soeini,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Sod- 
hum.      Lamy,  Histofre  da  Socinioniime,  part  i.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  101,  part  ii-  chap.  xxiL  p. 

>7r>,  &c. 
vot,.  in.  47 
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xii.  Thus  did  Socinus  introduce  a  considerable  change 
Th.uTHi.ri-n  into  the  ancient  unitarian  system,  which  before 
^^ISV  his  time  was  ill  digested,  ill  expressed,  and 
nas-  chargeable  in  many  places  with  ambiguity  and  in- 

coherence. He  disguised  its  inconsistencies,  gave  it  an  air 
of  connexion,  method,  and  elegance,  and  defended  it  with 
much  more  dexterity  and  art  than  had  ever  been  disco- 
vered by  its  former  patrons/  And  accordingly  the  affairs 
of  the  unitarians  put  on  a  new  face.  Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  such  a  spirited  and  insinuating  chief,  the  lit- 
tle flock  that  had  hitherto  been  destitute  of  strength,  reso- 
lution, and  courage,  grew  apace,  and,  all  of  a  sudden, 
arose  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  influence.  Its  number 
was  augmented  by  proselytes  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  Of 
these,  some  were  distinguished  by  their  nobility,  others  by 
their  opulence,  others  by  their  address,  and  many  by  their 
learning  and  eloquence.  All  these  contributed,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  increase  the  lustre,  and  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  this  rising  community,  and  to  support  it  against  the 
multitude  of  adversaries,  which  its  remarkable  prosperity 
and  success  had  raised  up  against  it  from  all  quarters;  the 
rich  maintained  it  by  their  liberality,  the  powerful  by  their 
patronage  and  protection,  and  the  learned  by  their  wri- 
tings. But  now  the  system  of  the  unitarians,  being  thus 
changed  and  new  modelled,  required  a  new  confession  of 

d  Hen  re  it  appears  that  the  modern  Unitarians  arc  very  properly  called  Sodout. 
Tor  certainly  the  formation  and  establishment  of  that  sect  were  entirely  owing  t»  the 
labours  of  Latins  and  Faustus  Socinus.  The  former  indeed,  who  was  naturally  uaw- 
rousand  irresolute,  died  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1562,  in  the  communion  of  the  refin- 
ed church,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  or  to  sacrifice  hfc  re- 
pose, by  founding  a  new  sect,  that  is,  by  appearing  professedly  and  openly  in  this  e» 
Icrpiise.  Beside,  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  k 
did  not  finish  the  religious  system  of  which  he  had  formed  the  plan,  but  died,  ob Ik 
contrary,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  with  respect  to  several  points  of  at  snail 
importance.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  he  contributed  much  to  the  wfbfetin  of 
the  sect  now  under  consideration.    For  he  collected  the  materials  that  Faustanfter- 


alter  his  death,  the  Ariaus  in  Poland,  that  they  embraced  the  communion  and 

of  those,  who  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  created  immediately  like  Adas,  by 
Cod  himself.  What  Lclius  bail  thus  begun,  Faustus  carried  on  with  rigour,  and  tank- 
ed with  success.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  uay,  scarcely  possible,  to  determine  predsdr, 
"what  materials  he  received  from  bis  uncle,  and  what  tenets  he  added  himself;  that  k 
added  several  is  plain  enoueh.  This  difficulty  arises  from  hence,  that  there  are  few  wri- 
tings of  Lclius  extant,  and  of  those  that  bear  his  name,  some  undoubtedly  belong  to 
other  authors.    We  learn  however,  from  Faustus  himself,  that  the  doctrine  he  piopagalid, 

with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  wa*.  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  broached  m  b 
"mere  LTliun.  * 
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faith  to  make  known  its  principles,  and  give  a  clear  and 
full  account  of  its  present  state.  The  ancient  Catechism, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  rude  and  incoherent  sketch, 
was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  a  new  form  of  doctrine  was 
drawn  up  by  Socinus  himself.  This  form  was  corrected 
by  some,  augmented  by  others,  and  revised  by  all  the  So- 
cinian  doctors  of  any  note ;  and,  having  thus  acquired  a 
competent  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection,  was  publish- 
ed under  the  title  of  the  Catechism  of  Racow,  and  is  still 
considered  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  whole  sect. 
An  unexpected  circumstance  crowned  all  the  fortunate 
events  that  had  happened  to  this  sect,  and  seemed  to  leave 
them  nothing  further  to  desire ;  and  this  was  the  zealous 

Protection  of  Jacobus  a  Sienno,  to  whom  Racow  belonged, 
'his  new  patron,  separating  himself  from  the  reformed 
church,  in  the  year  1600,  embraced  the  doctrine  and  com- 
munion of  the  Socinians,  and  about  two  years  after  erect- 
ed, in  his  own  city,  which  he  declared  their  metropolis,  a 
public  school,  designed  as  a  seminary  for  their  church,  to 
form  its  ministers  and  pastors/ 

xiii.  From  Poland,  the  doctrine  of  Socinius  made  its 
way  into  Transylvania,  in  the  year  1563,  and  Tbepro™. 
that  principally  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  SElSS" 
George  JBlandrata,  a  celebrated  physician,  whom  EdS^?-1 
Sigismund,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  country,  Ty- 
had  invited  to  his  court,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  Blandrata  was  a  man  of  uncommon  address,  had 
a  deep  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  was  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  transactions,  and  intrigues 
of  courts.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  Socinian  minister, 
whose  name  was  Francis  David,  who  seconded  his  efforts 
with  such  zeal,  that,  by  their  united  solicitations  and  la- 
bours, they  engaged  the  prince,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nobility,  in  their  cause,  infected  almost  the  whole  pro- 
vince with  their  errors,  and  obtained,  for  the  ministers  and 
members  of  their  communion,  the  privilege  of  professing 
and  propagating  their  doctrines  in  a  public  manner.  The 
Batori  indeed,  who  were  afterward  chosen  dukes  of  Tran- 
sylvania, were  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  So- 
cinians ;  but  that  sect  was  grown  so  powerful  by  its  num- 

e  See  Wiiaowatii  Narratio  dt  Separation e  Unitariorum  a  Refer mdlis.  p.  211.     Lubfcn- 
iccitu,  jffislor.  Refirmator.  Polon.  lib.  iii.  c,  xii.  p.  2<jn. 
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conclusion  of  this  century,  as  appears  evident  from  au- 
thentic records,  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  erect 
new  congregations.  These  missionaries  semed  every  way 
qualified  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked, as  some  of  them  were  distinguished  by  the  lustre 
)f  their  birth,  aud  others  by  the  extent  of  their  learning, 
ind  the  power  of  their  eloquence ;  and  yet,  notwithstandi- 
ng these  uncommon  advantages,  they  failed,  almost  every 
vnere,  in  their  attempts.  A  small  congregation  was  found- 
ed at  Dantzic,  which  subsisted,  for  some  time,  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  and  then  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing.1 
The  first  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Socinianism  in 
Holland,  were  made  by  a  person  whose  name  was  Eras- 
nus  Johannis.™  After  him  Christopher  Ostorod,  and  An- 
Irew  Voidiovius,  who  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  sect, 
ised  their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  disciples  and  follow- 
ers in  that  country  ;  nor  were  their  labours  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, though  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vigilauce 
)f  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  forming  any  regular 
issemblies,  and  thus  effectually  checked  their  progress," 
ind  hindered  their  party  from  acquiring  any  considerable 
jegree  of  strength  and  stability .°  Socinianism  did  not 
meet  with  a  better  reception  in  Britain  than  in  Holland. 
[t  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Adam  Neuser,  and 
Dther  emissaries,  who  infected  the  palatinate  with  its  er- 
rors, having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Transylvani- 
uis,  at  the  critical  period  when  the  affairs  of  the  llnitari- 
ms,  in  Poland,  carried  a  dubious  and  unpromising  aspect. 
But  this  pernicious  league  was  soon  detected,  and  the 
schemes  of  its  authors  entirely  blasted  and  disconcerted  ; 
jpon  which  Neuser  went  into  Turkey,  and  enlisted  among 
the  Janizaries.p 

I  Guitar.  Gcorg.  Zeltncri  Hint.  Crypto  Soc'uUstni  Morfini,  p.  199. 

ni  Sandiu.*,  Libi'otluca  Antilrinit.  p.  97. 

ICP  n  Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Netherlands,  tells  us,  that 
Ostorod  and  Voidioviu*  were  banished,  and  that  their  books  were  condemned  to  be  burnt 
publicly  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Accordingly  the  pile  was  raised,  the 
executioner  approached,  and  the  multitude  was  assembled,  l»ut  the  books  did  not  appear. 
The  magistrates,  who  were  curious  to  peruse  their  contents,  had  quietly  divided  them 
among  ihemseWca  and  their  friends. 

o  ZellneniH,  Hist.  Crypto  Socinismi,  &c.  p.  31  and  17S. 

p  Burrh  Gott.  Struvii,  Hist.  Ecclu.  Palat.  cap.  viii.  <S  liii.  p.  214.  Alting.  Hitt. 
EecUs.  Palat.  in  Miegii  Monitm.  Palat.  p.  266— 337.  La  Croze,  Dissertations  Ilisto- 
riqties,  torn.  i.  p.  101,  127,  compared  with  Bern.  Raupachius,  his  Presbylerologia  Jlus- 
triaca,  p.  113,  where  there  is  an  account  of  John  IVlatthrus.  who  wan  concerned  in 
fhese  trouble?. 
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xv.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all 
our  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  derived  solely 
piUjS'or  fr°m  ^e  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet  they  maintain  in 
fiociniankm.  reajjty,  that  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  explained  by  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  to 
which,  of  consequence,  they  attribute  a  great  influence  in 
determining  the  nature,  and  unfolding  the  various  doc- 
trines of  religion.  When  their  writings  are  perused  with 
attention,  they  will  be  found  10  attribute  more  to  reason, 
in  this  matter,  than  most  other  Christian  societies.  For 
they  frequently  insinuate  artfully,  nay  sometimes  declare 
plainly,  mat  the  sacred  penmen  were  guilty  of  several  I 
mistakes,  from  a  defect  of  memory,  as  well  as  a  want  of 
capacity ;  that  they  expressed  their  sentiments  without 
either  perspicuity  or  precision,  and  rendered  tie  plainest 
things  obscure  by  their  pompous  and  diffuse  Asiatic  style ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a  light  upon  their  doc- 
trine, and  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  conformable  to  truth. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintaining 
propositions  of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  viz : 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jesus  Christ  was  in- 
deed to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  entertain  the 
least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this  history,  and  the 
authenticity  of  these  books  in  general ;  but  that  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  which  they  contain,  were,  nevertheless, 
to  be  understood,  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Ao 
cording  to  this  representation  of  things,  it  is  not  the  Hofy 
Scripture,  which  declares  clearly  and  expressly  what  we 
are  to  believe  concerning  the  nature,  counsels,  and  per- 
fections of  the  Deity  ;  but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shows 
us  the  system  of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and 
deduce  from,  the  divine  oracles, 

xvi.  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism  willap- 
Th>  d-n^r.  pear  more  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  we 
qSSJ^f  tbu  consider  the  sense  in  which  the  word  reason  was 
i^ncipi..  understood  by  this  sect.  The  pompous  title  of 
right  reason  was  given,  by  the  Socinians,  to  that  measure 
of  intelligence  and  discernment,  or,  in  other  words,  to  that 
faculty  of  comprehending  and  judging,  which  we  derive 
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from  nature.  According  to  this  definition,  the  fundamental 
rule  of  the  Socinians  necessarily  supposes,  that  no  doc- 
trine ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  in  its  nature,  or 
divine  in  its  origin,  all  whose  parts  are  not  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  understanding;  and  that, 
whatever  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and  filed  down,  in 
such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming  power  of  art  and  ar- 
gument, as  to  answer  the  extent  of  our  limited  faculties. 
Those  who  adopt  this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same 
time,  grant  that  the  number  of  religions  must  be  nearly 
equal  to-  that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  talents  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  so 
what  will  appear  difficult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem 
evident  and  clear  to  another ;  and  thus  the  more  discern- 
ing and  penetrating  will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the 
slow  and  superficial  will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jar- 
gon. This  consequence  does  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socini- 
ans, who  suffer  their  members  to  explain,  in  very  different 
ways,  many  doctrines  of  the  highest  importance,  and  per- 
mit every  one  to  follow  his  particular  fancy  in  composing 
his  theological  system,  provided  they  acknowledge,  in  ge- 
neral, the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
and  adhere  to  the  precepts  the  gospel  lays  down  for  the 
regulations  of  our  lives  and  actions. 

xvii.  In  consequence  of  this  leading  maxim,  the  Socini- 
ans either  reject  without  exception,  or  change  and 
accommodate  to  their  limited  capacities,  all  those  SE^Ei'S 
doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  8oc4nhaiin» 
Jesus  Christ,  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  eternal  re- 
wards and  punishments  unfolded  in  the  gospel,  which  they 
either  cannot  comprehend,  or  consider  as  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties.  The  sura  of  their  theology  is  as 
follows ;  "  God,  who  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  man, 
though  of  a  similar  nature  in  some  respects,  exerted  an  act 
of  that  power  by  which  he  governs  all  things ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  extraordinary  person  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  That  person  was  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God 
first  translated  to  heaven  by  that  portion  of  his  divine  power, 
which  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  having  instructed 
him  fully  there  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  counsels,  and 
designs,  sent  him  again  into  this  sublunary  world,  to  pro- 
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mulgate  to  mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  excellent  than 
that  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived,  to  propagate 
divine  truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  confirm  it  by  his  death. 

"  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine  Teacher,  and 
this  obedience  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  whose  will  and 
inclination  leads  that  way,  shall  one  day  be  clothed  with 
new  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those  blessed  regions 
where  God  himself  immediately  resides.  Such,  on  the 
contrary  as  are  disobedient  and  rebellious,  shall  undergo 
most  terrible  and  exquisite  torments,  which  shall  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  annihilation,  or  the  total  extinction  of  theff 
being." 

The  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when  stripped  of  the 
embellishments  and  commentaries  with  which  it  has  been 
loaded  and  disguised  by  its  doctors,  is  really  reducible  to 
the  few  propositions  now  mentioned. 

xviii.  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  Socinian  theology 

has  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  moral  sys- 

a^trineTr*1  tern  of  that  sect,  and  naturally  leads  its  doctors 

thesocinum.  to  confine  ^^  j^Qes  0f  morality  and  virtue  to  the 

external  actions  and  duties  of  life.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
deny  the  influence  of  a  divine  spirit  and  power  upon  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  on  the  other,  they  acknowledge,  that 
no  mortal  has  such  an  empire  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to 
suppress  or  extinguish  his  sinful  propensities  and  corrupt 
desires.  Hence  they  have  no  conclusion  left,  but  one ;  and 
that  is,  to  declare  all  such  true  and  worthy  Christiana  whose 
words  and  external  actions  are  conformable  to  the  precepts 
of  the  divine  law.  It  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  tnat 
another  branch  of  their  doctrine  leads  directly  to  the  ut- 
most severity  in  what  relates  to  life  and  manners,  since 
they  maintain  that  the  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  upon 
earth  was  to  exhibit  to  mortals  a  new  law,  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  its  unblemished  sanctity  and  perfection. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  great  number  of  the  Socinians  nave  fallen 
into  the  fanatical  rigour  of  the  ancient  anabaptists,  and 
judged  it  absolutely  unlawful  to  repel  injuries,  to  take  oaths, 
to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  to  acquire 
wealth  by  honest  industry,  and  other  things  of  that  nature. 
But  in  this  there  is  something  extremely  singular,  and  they 
are  here  indeed  inconsistent  with  themselves.  For  while, 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  they  take  the  greatest  liberty  with 
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the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  pervert  them  in  a  violent 
manner,  to  the  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  they  pro- 
ceed quite  otherwise,  when  they  come  to  prescribe  rules  of 
conduct  from  the  precepts  of  the  gospel;  for  then  they  un- 
derstand these  precepts  literally,  and  apply  them  without 
the  least  distinction  of  times,  persons,  and  circumstances. 
xix.  It  must  carefully  be  observed,  that  the  Catechism  of 
Racow,  which  most  people  look  upon  as  the  great 
standard  of  Socinianism,  and  as  an  accurate  sum-  chST  on£ 
mary  of  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  is,  in  reality,  no  mmm 
more  than  a  collection  of  the  popular  tenets  of  the  Soci- 
nians,  and  by  no  means  a  just  representation  of  the  secret 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  their  doctors.4    The  writings 
therefore  of  these  learned  men  must  be  perused  with  at- 
tention, in  order  to  our  knowing  the  hidden  reasons  and 
trueprinciples  from  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  Catechism 
are  derived.    It  is  observable  beside,  that  in  this  Cate- 
chism, many  Socinian  tenets  and  institutions,  which  might 
have  contributed  to  render  the  sect  still  more  odious,  and 
to  expose  its  internal  constitution  too  much  to  public  view, 
ire  entirely  omitted  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Socinians  themselves,  than  to 
cnpose  upon  strangers,  and  to  mitigate  the  indignation 
vhich  the  tenets  of  this  community  had  excited  in  the 
Binds  of  many/  Hence  it  never  obtained,  among  the  So- 
Jnians,  the  authority  of  a  public  confession  or  rule  of  faith; 
.nd  hence  the  doctors  of  that  sect  were  authorized  to  cor- 
set and  contradict  it,  or  to  substitute  another  form  of  doc- 
rine  in  its  p!ace.    It  is  also  observable,  that  the  most  emi- 
■Bnt  writers  and  patrons  of  the  Socinians  gave  no  clear  or 
onsistent  account  of  the  sentiments  of  that  sect  in  relation 
»  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government,  and  the  form 
f  public  worship.    All  that  we  know  is,  that  they  follow 
tnese  matters,  generally  speaking,  the  customs  received 
the  protestant  churches.1 

S    We  ha?e  an  account  of  the  authors  of  this  famous  Catechitm,  and  of  the  various 

sss  it  met  with,  in  the  Commentatio  de  Catichesi  Racoviensi,  published  by  Jo.  And. 

ridius,  in  the  year  1707.      See  also  Koechieri  Biblioth.   Theolog.   Xymbolicce.     A 

•  edition  of  the  Catechism  itself,  with  a  solid  refutation  of  the  doctrine  it  contains, 

published  in  8vo.  at  Francfort  and  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1739,  by  the  learned  George 

is  Oeder. 

e-  This  appears  evident  enough  from  their  presenting  a  Latin  translation  of  this  Cate- 
L«m  to  James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  German  one  to  the  academy  of  Wittem- 

Si   This  is  manifest  from  a  work  composed  by  Peter  Morscovius,  or  Morscowsky,  un~ 

vol- in.  48 
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xx.  The  first  founders  and  patrons  of  this  sect  were  emi- 
Th#  MlUe  nently  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius. 
VJ5?*i    Their  successors,  however,  did  not  follow  their 
sociai.^     steps  in  this  respect,  nor  keep  up  the  reputation 
they  had  universally  obtained.   The  unitarians  in  Poland 
seem  to  have  had  little  ambition  of  science.     They  gave 
no  encouragement  to  learning  or  talents ;  and  appeared 
little  solicitous  of  having  in  their  community  subtile  doc- 
tors and  learned  disputants.    But  when  they  perceived,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  success  of  their  community  required 
as  able  defenders,  as  they  had  learned  and  ingenious  ad- 
versaries ;  and  were  so  lucky,  on  the  other,  as  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  erecting  seminaries  of  learning  at  Racow 
and  Lublin,  they  then  changed  their  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  and  became  sensible  of  the  necessity 
under  which  they  lay,  to  encourage  in  their  community  a 
zeal  for  the  sciences.  This  zeal  increased  greatly  from  the 
time  that  Faustus  Socinus  undertook  the  restoration  of 
their  declining  credit,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their 
tottering  sect.    At  that  time,  many  persons,  distinguished 
by  their  birth,  education,  and  talents,  embraced  its  doctrine, 
and  contributed  to  promote  the  love  of  science  among  ib 
members.    Then  the  youth  were  taught  the  rules  of  elo- 
quence and    rhetoric,  and  instructed  in  the  important 
branches  of  oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature.    Nay, 
even  the  secret  paths  of  philosophy  were  opened,  though 
their  treasures  were  disclosed  only  to  a  few,  who  were  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  from  the  multitude.    The  Racovian 
doctors,  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  age, 
chose  Aristotle  as  their  guide  iu  philosophy,  as  appears 
evidently  from  the  Ethics  of  Crellius,  and  other  literary 
records  of  these  times. 
xxi.  Notwithstanding  this  progress  of  philosophy  among 
the  Socinians,  their  doctors  seemed  to  reject  its 
Jh£!SS£iG£  succours  in  theology  with  obstinacy  and  disdain. 
i»  iheoiogy.     They  deciarej  in  numberless  places    of  their 

writings,  that  both  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  in 

der  the  following  title  ;  '  Politia  Ecclesiaatica,  quam  vulgo  Agenda  rocant,  give  *«■* 
Kegiminis  eiterioris  Ecclesiarum  Christianarum  in  Polonia,  quae  unum  Deum  PatiMi 
per  filium  ejus  Unigenitum  in  Spiritu  Sancto,  confitcntur.'  This  work,  which  ii  difiW 
into  three  books,  was  composed  in  the  year  1642,  and  published  in  4to.  at  Nurembenj. 
but  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  learned  George  Lewis  Ocder.  It  is  mentioned  by  Stadias, 
in  his  Biblioth.  Mitrinit.  p.  142,  who  says  that  it  was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Beipt 
churches. 


t 
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explaining  and  demonstrating  the  truths  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, clearness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted, 
and  no  regard  paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  lo- 
jjic.  And  indeed  had  their  doctors  and  interpreters  fol- 
owed,  in  practice,  this  rule  that  they  have  laid  down  with 
so  much  ostentation  in  theory,  {Jiey  would  have  saved 
their  adversaries,  and  perhaps  themselves,  much  trouble. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For,  in  the  greatest 
part  of  their  theological  productions,  their  pretended  sim- 
plicity is  frequently  accompanied  with  mucn  subtilty,  and 
with  the  most  refined  intricacies  of  scientific  art.  And 
what  is  still  more  inexcusable,  they  reason  with  the  greatest 
dexterity  and  acuteness  concerning  those  subjects,  which, 
as  they  surpass  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding,  are 

generally  received,  among  other  Christians,  as  facts,  con- 
rmed  by  the  most  respectable  testimony,  and  conse- 
quently as  matters  of  pure  faith,  while  they  discover  little 
sagacity,  or  strength  of  judgment,  in  those  discussions 
which  are  within  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  are  properly 
amenable  to  its  tribunal.  They  are  acute  where  they 
ought  to  be  silent,  and  they  reason  awkwardly  where  sa- 
gacity and  argument  are  required.  These  are  certainly 
great  inconsistencies ;  yet  they  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  principle,  even  the  maxim  universally  received  in 
this  community,  that  all  things  that  surpass  the  limits  of 
human  comprehension  are  to  be  entirely  Dan  is  hed  from  the 
Christian  religion." 

xxn.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Unitarians 
had  no  sooner  separated  themselves  from  the 
reformed  churches  in  Poland,  than  they  became  3?s!2ffi!f 
a  prey  to  intestine  divisions,  and  were  split  into  X£  £££?.' 
several  factions.  The  points  of  doctrine  that  ""• 
gave  rise  to  these  divisions,  related  to  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
nature  and  character,  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism, 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  which  were  added 
several  alterations,  concerning  the  duties  of  life,  and  the 
rules  of  conduct  that  were  obligatory  on  Christians.  The 
sects,  produced  by  these  divisions,  were  not  all  equally  ob- 
stinate. Some  of  them  entertained  pacific  dispositions,  and 
seemed  inclined  toward  a  reconciliation.  But  two,  parti- 
cularly, maintained  tenaciously  their  sentiments,  and  per- 
sisted in  their  separation ;  these  were  the  Budnaans 
and  the  Fanwvians.    The  former  were  so  called  M*,osp,ni 
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from  their  leader  Simon  Budnaeus,  a  man  of  considerable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  who,  more  dexterous  than  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  in  deducing  consequences  from  their  prin- 
ciples, and  perceiving  plainly  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Seculiar  principles  of  Laelius  Socinus  naturally  led,  denied 
atly  all  kinds  of  religious  worship  to  Jesus  Christ  Nor 
did  Budnaeus  stop  here ;  in  order  to  give  a  more  specious 
colour  to  this  capital  error,  and  to  maintain  it  upon  con- 
sistent grounds,  he  asserted  that  Christ  was  not  begotten 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power,  but  that  he  was 
born,  like  other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  This  hypothesis, 
however  conformable  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  So- 
cinianism,  appeared  intolerable  and  impious  to  the  greatest 
part  of  that  community.  Hence  Budnaeus,  who  had  gained 
over  to  his  doctrine  a  great  number  of  proselytes  in  Li- 
thuania, and  Russian  Poland,  was  deposed  from  his  minis- 
terial functions,  in  the  year  1584,  and  publicly  excommu- 
nicated with  all  his  disciples.  It  is  said  however  that  he 
afterward  abandoned  his  peculiar  and  offensive  sentiments, 
and  was  again  readmitted  to  the  communion  of  that  sect1 
xxiii.  This  heretical  doctrine,  which  had  created  so 
much  trouble  to  Budnaeus,  was  soon  after  adopted 
ShSSS^°u  by  Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  yrho  was  the 
fEXSSlS  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Tian- 
Frandum.  sylvania,  and  who  opposed  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dour and  obstinacy,  the  custom  of  offering  up  prayers  and 
divine  worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  Several  methods  were 
used  to  reclaim  him  from  this  offensive  error.  Blandrata 
employed  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  render  his  remonstances  still  more  effectual,  sent 
for  Faustus  Socinus,  who  went  accordingly  into  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1573,  and  seconded  his  arguments  and 
exhortations  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance.  But 
Davides  remained  unmoved,  and  was  in  consequence  of 
this  obstinate  adherence  to  his  error,  thrown  into  prison,  by 
Christopher  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania ;  where  he 

t  See  Sandii  Biblioth.  Jlntitrinit.  p.  54,  55.  EpisL  it  vita  WissotoatU,  p.  826.  Bin- 
gcltaube's  German  Dissertation  on  the  Polish  Bibles,  p.  144,  152.  Samuel  Creltins,  the 
most  learned  Socinian  of  our  times,  looks  upon  Adam  Neuser,*  who  was  banished  on 
account  of  his  erroneous  sentiments,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  doctrine,  which  i* 
Ro  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Creliii  Tluuaur.  Epistd.  Crox'ttn. 
»ora.  i.  p.  111. 

*  "*cc  $  xiv.  of  this  obajtter. 
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died,  in  the  year  1579,  in  an  advanced  age."  This  his 
unhappy  fate  did  not  however  extinguish  the  controversy 
to  which  his  doctrine  had  given  rise.  For  he  left  behind 
him  disciples  and  friends,  who  strenuously  maintained  his 
sentiments,  stood  firm  against  the  opposition  that  was 
made  to  them,  and  created  much  uneasiness  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers  in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  were  Jacob  Palaeologus,  of  the  isle  of 
Chio,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1585 ;  Chris- 
tian Francken,  who  had  disputed  in  person  with  Socinus ; 
and  John  Summer, w  who  was  master  of  the  academy  of 
Clausenburg.*  This  little  sect  is  branded,  by  the  Socinian 
writers,  with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  semijudaizers  J 

u  Sandius,  Biblioth.  dntitrinit*  p.  55,  56.  Faust.  Socin.  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  353,  395, 
torn.  ii.  p.  713,  771,  where  there  is  an  account  of  his  conference  and  dispute  with  Fran* 
cis  Divides.     Sten.  Lubieniecii  Histor.  Reform,  Polonica,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  228. 

w  See  Sandius,  loc.  eft.  p.  57,  58.  The  dispute  between  Socinus  and  Francken  is  re- 
lated at  large  in  the  Works  of  the  former,  torn.  ii.  p.  767. 

iD*  x  Clausenburg,  otherwise  Coloswar,  is  a  town  in  Transylvania,  extremely  popu- 
lous and  well  fortified.  The  Socinians  have  here  a  public  school  and  a  printing  house ; 
and  their  community  in  this  place  is  very  numerous.  Till  the  year  1603,  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Jesuits, 
whose  college  and  church  they  had  pulled  down. 

y  Faustus  Socinus  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against  the  semijudaizers,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works,  p.  804.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  motive  which  engaged  Socinus  and  his  friends  to  employ  so  much  pains 
and  labour  in  the  suppression  of  this  faction,  was  not  a  persuasion  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  its  doctrines  or  peculiar  notions.  On  the  contrary  Socinus  himself  ex- 
pressly acknowledges,  that  this  controversy  turns  upon  matters  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, by  declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  that  praying  or  offering  up  divine  worship  to 
Christ,  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus,  in  his  answer  to  Wujcck,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p. 
538,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner .  "  The  Christian,  whose  faith  i»  so 
great  as  to  encourage  him  to  make  hi*  addresses  habitually  and  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  who  standeth  not  in  need  of  the  comfort  that  flows  from  the  invocation  of 
Ckritt  his  brother,  who  was  tempted  in  all  things  like  as  be  is,  that  a  Christian  is  not 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  prayer  or  supplication."*  According  there- 
fore to  the  opinion  of  Socinus,  those  who  lay  aside  all  regard  to  Christ  as  an  intercessor, 
and  addressed  themselves  directly  to  God  alone,  have  a  greater  measure  of  faith  than 
others.  But,  if  this  be  so,  why  did  he  oppose  with  such  vehemence  and  animosity  the 
sentiment  of  Davides,  who  in  effect  did  no  more  than  exhort  all  Christians  to  address 
themselves  directly  and  immediately  to  the  Father?  Here  there  appear*  to  be  a  stri- 
king inconsistency.  We  find  also  Lubieniccius,  in  bis  Histor.  Reformat.  Polonica, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  228,  speaking  lightly  enough  of  this  controversy,  and  representing  it 
as  a  matter  of  very  little  moment ;  whence  he  says,  that  in  Transylvania  there  wan 
much  ado  about  nothing.!  From  all  this  then  it  appears  manifest,  that  Socinus  and  bis 
followers  were  more  artful  than  ingenuous  in  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  Da- 
vides. They  persecuted  him  and  his  followers,  lest  by  tolerating  his  doctrine,  they 
should  increase  Ihe  odium  under  which  they  already  lav,  and  draw  upon  themselves 
anew  the  resentment  of  other  Christian  churches,  while,  in  their  private  judgment, 
they  looked  upon  this  very  doctrine  and  its  professors,  as  worthy  of  toleration  and 
indulgence. 


♦     «i 


Quod  si  quis  tanta  est  fide  praditus,  ut  ad  Deum  ipsum  uerpetuo  recta  acc.cdere  atideat. 
nee  consolatione,  quae  ex  ChrisU  Fratris  sni  per  omnia  tcntati  invocations  proficisritnr.  inrfi- 
geat,  hie  non  opa*  habct,  ut  Christum  invocet." 
t  "  Fluctu;  in  simpalo  excitsto*  ewe  " 
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xxiv.  The  Farnovians  were  treated  by  the  Socinians 
The  f™*™  with  much  more  indulgence.  They  were  neither 
ii8fc  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  sect*  nor 

obliged  to  renounce  their  peculiar  tenets  ;  they  were  only 
exhorted  to  conceal  them  prudently,  and  not  to  publish 
or  propagate  them  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
This  particular  branch  of  the  Socinian  community,  was  so 
callea  from  Stanislaus  Farnovius,  or  Farnesius,  who  was 
engaged  by  Gonesius  to  prefer  the  Arian  system  to  that 
of  the  Socinians,  and  consequently  asserted,  that  Christ 
had  been  engendered,  or  produced  out  of  nothing,  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  before  the  creation  of  this  terrestrial 
globe.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  what  his  sentiments  were 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  we  know  of  that  matter 
is,  that  he  warned  his  disciples  againstpaying  the  tribute 
of  religious  worship  to  that  divine  Spirit/  Farnovius 
separated  from  the  other  Unitarians,  in  the  year  1668, 
and  was  followed,  in  this  schism,  by  several  persons  emi- 
nent on  account  of  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the 
influence  of  their  rank,  such  as  Martin  Czechovicius, 
Neimoiovius,  Stanislaus  Wisnowius,  John  Falcon,  George 
Schoman,  and  others.  They  did  not  however  form  them- 
selves into  a  stable  or  permanent  sect.  The  lenity  and 
indulgence  of  the  Socinians,  together  with  the  dexterity 
of  their  disputants,  brought  many  of  them  back  into  the 
Jbosom  of  the  community  they  had  deserted,  and  consider- 
able numbers  were  dispersed  or  regained  by  the  prudence 
and  address  of  Faustus  Socinus.  So  that  at  length  the 
whole  faction,  being  deprived  of  its  chief,  who  died  in  the 
year  1615,  was  scattered  abroad,  and  reduced  to  nothing.* 

z  Epuiola  de  ViU  WissowatU,  p.  226.  Erasmus  Johannis,  as  we  are  iufbnnod  by 
Sandius,  Biblioth.  Anttirinit.  p.  87,  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Seatiaa 
academy  of  Clausenburg,  on  condition,  that  in  his  public  discourses,  he  nhoaW  utter 
say  any  thing  of  Christ's  having  existed  before  the  Virgin  Mary. 

a  Sandius,  BibHotk,  p.  52,  et  passim. 

b  We  omit  here  an  enumeration  of  the  more  famous  Socinian  writers  who  flourished 
in  this  century,  because  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  history.    The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Sandius. 
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SECTION  I. 

....  GENERAL   III9TORY    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

i.  The  arduous  attempts  made  by  the  pontiffs,  in  the 
^receding  century,  to  advance  the  glory  and  ma-  Th,  c,^ 
i«esty  of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  extending  the  limits  nE'SES* 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  spreading  the  gospel  at  Uume- 
through  the  distant  nations,  met  with  much  opposition ; 
and,  as  they  were  neither  well  conducted  nor  properly 
supported,  their  fruits  were  neither  abundant  nor  perma- 
nent. But  in  this  century  the  same  attempts  were  re- 
newed with  vigour,  crowned  with  success,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  a  new  degree  of  stability  to  the  totter- 
ing grandeur  of  the  papacy.  They  were  begun  by  Gre- 
gory XV.  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  confessor  Narni, 
rounded  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1622,  the  famous  Congre- 
gation for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  enriched  it 
with  ample  revenues.  This  congregation,  which  consists 
of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  one  monk,  and  a  secre- 
tary/ is  designed  to  propagate  and  maintain  the  religion  of 
Rome  in  all  parts  and  corners  of  the  world.  Its  riches 
and  possessions  were  so  prodigiously  augmented  by  the 
munificence  of  Urban  VIu.  and  the  liberality  of  an  incre- 
dible number  of  donors,  that  its  funds  are,  at  this  day, 
adequate  to  the  most  expensive  and  magnificent  under- 
takings. And  indeed  the  enterprises  of  this  congrega- 
tion are  great  and  extensive.  By  it  a  vast  number  of  mis- 
sionaries are  sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world ;  books 
of  various  kinds  published,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  fo- 
reign and  barbarous  languages  ;  the  sacred  writings  and 

a  Such  is  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  this  congregation  as  they  stand  in  the 
original  bull  of  Gregory  XV.  nee  Bidlarium  Roman,  torn.  iii.  p.  472,  edit.  Luxemburg. 
Cerri  mentions  the  same  number,  in  his  Etat  present  de  PEglise  Romaine,  p.  259.  But 
a  different  account  is  given  by  Aymon,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  part  iii.  chap, 
iii.  p.  279,  for  he  makes  this  congregation  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  of  the 
pope1*  secretaries,  one  apostolical  prothonotary,  one  referendary,  and  om:  of  thn  n«- 
*p««or<»,  or  secretaries  of  the  inquisition. 
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other  pious  productions  sent  abroad  to  the  most  distant 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  exhibited  to  each  nation  and 
country  in  their  own  language  and  characters  ;  seminaries 
founded  for  the  sustenance  and  education  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  young  men,  set  apart  for  the  foreign  missions ; 
houses  erected  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  the  pagan 
youths  that  are  yearly  sent  from  abroad  to  Rome,  tnat 
they  may  return  from  thence  into  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  become  the  instructers  of  their   blinded  bre- 
thren ;  not  to  mention  the  charitable  establishments  that 
are  designed  for  the  relief  and  support  of  those  who  have 
suffered  banishment,  or  been  involved  in  other  calamities, 
on  account  of  their  steadfast  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  their  zeal  for  promoting  the  glory  of  its  pontiff 
Such  are  the  arduous  and  complicated  schemes,  with  the 
execution  of  which  this  congregation  is  charged ;  but  these, 
though  the  principal,  are  not  the  only  objects  of  its  atten- 
tion ;  its  views,  in  a  word,  are  vast,  and  its  exploits  almost 
incredible.    Its  members  hold  their  assemblies  in  a  splen- 
did and   magnificent  palace,    whose  delightful  situation 
adds  a  singular  lustre  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur/ 
ii«  To  this  famous  establishment,  another  less  magnifi- 
cent indeed,  but  highly  useful,  was  added,  in  the 
J?SP     year  1(?27,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  under  the  deno- 
HSi%  ur-  mination  of  a  college,  or  seminary  for  the  propa- 
VIIL       gation  of  the  faith.   This  seminary  is  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  and  education  of  those  who  are  designed 
for  the  foreign  missions ;  and  they  are  here  brought  up, 
with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences  tiiat  are  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  distant  nations. 
This  excellent  foundation  was  due  to  the  zeal  and  munifi- 
cence of  John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who  began  by  present- 
ing to  the  pontiff  all  his  ample  possessions,  together  with 
his   house,  which  was  a  noble,  and  beautiful  structure, 
for  this  pious  and  generous  purpose.     His  liberality  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  pious  emulation,  and  is  followed  with 
zeal  even  to  this  day.    The  seminary  was  at  first  commit- 

b  The  authors,  who  have  given  an  account  of  this  congregation,  are  mentioned  by 
Fabricius,  in  hitt  Lux  EtanqtVti  toti  orbii  exorieni,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  566.  Add  to  these, 
Dorotheas  Ascanius,  Dt  Montibus  Pietatit  Eccltsin  Roman,  p.  522,  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  books  that  have  been  published  by  this  congregation,  from  its  first  inrti- 
riition  until  the  war  1667. 
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ted  by  Urban  to  the  care  and  direction  of  three  canons  of 
the  patriarchal  churches  ;  but  this  appointment  was  after- 
ward changed,  and  ever  since  the  year  1641,  it  is  gpvcrned 
by  the  congregation  founded  by  Gregory  XW 

in.  The  same  zealous  spirit  reached  France,  and  pro- 
duced there  several  pious  foundations  of  a  like 
nature.     In  the  year  1663,  the  Congregation  of  STSSE^S 
Priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  was  instituted  by  ------ 

royal  authority,  while  an  association  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics  founded  the  Parisian  seminary  for 
the  Missions  abroad,  designed  for  the  education  of  those 
who  were  set  apart  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  Pagan  nations.  From  hence,  apostolical  vicars 
are  still  sent  to  Siam,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and  Persia, 
bishops  to  Babylon,  and  missionaries  to  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions ;  and  all  these  spiritual  envoys  are  supported  by  the 
ample  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  congregation  and 
seminary.'1  These  priests  of  the  foreign  missions,0  and  the 
apostles  they  send  mto  foreign  countiies,  are  almost  per- 
petually involved  in  altercations  and  debates  with  the  Je- : 
suits  and  their  missionaries.  The  former  are  shocked  at 
the  methods  that  are  ordinarily  employed  by  the  latter  in 
converting  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  to  the  Christian 
religion.  And  the  Jesuits,  in  their  turn,  absolutely  refuse 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  apostolical  vicars  and  bishops, 
who  receive  their  commission  from  the  congregation  above 
mentioned;  though  this  commission  be  issued  out  with  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  or  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide  re- 
siding at  Rome.  There  was  also  another  religious  esta- 
blishment formed  in  France,  during  tliis  century,  under  the 
title  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  whose 
founder  was  Authenus,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in 
the  year  1644,  received  an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have 
always  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their 
ministry  among  the  pagan  nations,  whenever  they  should  be 
•called  upon  by  the  pope,  or  the  Congregation  de  Propagan- 
da, for  tnat  purpose/    It  would  be  endless  to  mention  other 

c  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres  Alonastiques,  Religieux  et  Militairts,  torn.  viii.  cap.  xii. 
p.  78.  Urb.  Cerri  Etat  present  de  VEglisc  Romnhie,  p.  203,  where  however  the  first 
founder  of  this  college  is  called,  by  mistake,  \  ives. 

d  Seethe  Gallia  Christiana  Bcnedictinorwn,  torn.  vii.  p.  1021.  Helyot,  llistoirt  des 
Ordres  Jtionastiquts,  torn.  viii.  chap.  xii.  p.  84. 

e  These  ecclesiastics  are  commonly  called  in  Frauce.  Mwlcvrs  des  Missions  Etraty 
geres. 

f  Helyot,  toe,  cit.  cap.  xiii.  p.  87,  100. 

vol.  ill.  49 
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associations  of  less  note,  that  were  formed  in  several  coun- 
tries for  promoting  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  the 
darkened  nations  ;  as  also  the  care  taken  by  the  Jesuits. 
and  other  religious  communities,  to  have  a  numberof  mis- 
sionaries always  ready  for  that  purpose. 

iv.  These  congregations  and  colleges  sent  forth  those 
iiMnnarin  legions  of  missionaries,  who,  in  this  century  co- 
",U^%T.^  vered,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  the  globe, 
ot  u.t  j.m.,l.  amj  converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  at 
least,  if  not  to  its  temper  and  spirit,  multitudes  of  persons 
in  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  nations.  The  religious 
orders  that  make  the  greatest  figure  in  these  missions,  are 
the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Capu- 
chins, who,  though  concerned  in  one  common  cause,  agree 
nevertheless  very  ill  among  themselves,  accusing  each  other 
publicly  and  reciprocally,  and  that  with  the  most  bitter 
reproaches  and  invectives,  of  want  of  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  nay,  of  corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  to  promote  their  ambitious  purposes.  But 
none  are  so  universally  accused  of  sinister  views  and  unwor- 
thy practices,  in  this  respect,  as  the  Jesuits,  who  are  sin- 
gularly odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  missionaries,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  a  very  dangerous  and  pernicious  set  of 
apostles  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Romish  church. 
]\or  indeed  can  they  be  viewed  in  any  other  light,  if  the 
general  report  be  true,  that  instead  of  instructing  their 
proselytes  m  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  thev 
teach  them  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  and  morality  that 
site  easy  upon  their  consciences,  and  is  reconcilable  with 
the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions;  that  they 
not  only  tolerate,  but  even  countenance,  in  these  new  con- 
verts, several  profane  opinions  and  superstitious  rites  and 
customs;  that,  by  commerce,  carried  on  with  the  inostra- 
pacious  avidity,  anil  various  other  methods  little  consistent 
with  probity  and  candour,  they  have  already  acquired  au 
overgrown  opulence,  which  they  augment  from  day  to  day; 
that  they  bum  with  the  thirst  of  ambition,  and  are  con- 
stantly gaping  after  worldly  honours  and  prerogatives; 
that  they  are  perpetually  employing  the  arts  of  adulation, 
and  the  seductions  oi  bribery,  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  men  in  power;  that  thev 
are  deeply  involved  in  civil  affairs,  in  the  cabals  of  courts, 
«nd  the  intrigues  of  politicians ;  and  finally,  that  thev  fre- 
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intently  excite  intestine  commotions  and  civil  wan,  in 
those  states  and  kingdoms,  where  their  views  are  obstruct- 
ed or  disappointed,  and  refuse  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  to  the  vicars  and  bishops  that  bear  his  com- 
mission. These  accusations  are  indeed  grievous,  but  they 
are  perfectly  well  attested,  being  confirmed  by  the  most 
striking  circumstantial  evidence,  as  well  as  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  unexceptionable  witnesses.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  respectable 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  testimony  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  envy,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  considered  as  flic  effect  of  temerity  or  ignorance  on  the 
other  -,  such  are  the  cardinals,  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation de  propaganda  fide,  and  even  some  of  the  popes 
themselves.  These  testimonies  are  supported  and  con* 
firmed  by  glaring  facts,  even  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Je- 
suits in  China,  Abyssinia,  Japan,  and  India,  where  they 
have  dishonoured  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  hurt  the 
interest  of  Rome,  in  the  most  sensible  manner  by  their 
"  corrupt  practices.'  # 

v.  The  Jesuits  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  their  pecu- 

-  liar  artifice  and  dexterity  to  impose  silence  upon    Tba  .,„„,„  m 

-  their  accusers,  to  confound  their  adversaries,  and  *"***  "*"• 

=    to  give  a  specious  colour  to  their  own  proceedings.    But 

2  all  their  stratagems  were  ineffectual.  The  court  of  Rome 
&  was  informed  of  their  odious  frauds;  and  this  information 
*  was  by  no  means  looked  upon  as  groundless.  Many  cir- 
a   cumstances  concur  to  prove  this,  and  among  others  the 

3  conduct  of  the  congregation  at  Rome,  by  which  the  fo- 
:  reign  missions  are  earned  on  and  directed.  For  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  during  many  years  past,  the  Jesuits  have 
been  much  less  employed  by  that  congregation,  than  in 
former  times,  and  are  also  treated,  oo  almost  every  occa- 
sion, with  a  degree  of  circumspection  that  manifestly  im- 
plies suspicion  and  diffidence.  Other  religious  orders  have 
evidently  gained  the  ascendant  they  formerly  held ;  and  in 
the  nice  and  critical  affairs  of  the  church,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  much  more  confidence  is  placed  in  the  aus- 
tere sobriety,  poverty,  industry,  and  patience  of  the  Capu- 

uf  these  facta,  supported  by  •  clnd  of  wft- 
Compagiiie  <!'  Jtnu,  published  at  Ulrfthi  in 
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chins  and  Carmelites,  than  in  the  opidflBM^. artifice*  genius, 
and  fortitude  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  ,On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  Jesuits  are  not  much  trusted,, 
they  are  however  more  or  less  feared ;  since  neither  the 
powerful  congregation  now  mentioned,  nor  even  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  themselves,  venture  to  reform  all  tfie  abuses, 
which  they  silently  disapprove  or  openly  blame,  ia  the 
conduct  of  this  insidious  order.  This  connivance,  however 
involuntary,  is  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  opu- 
lence of  the  Jesuits  is  so  excessive,  and  their  credit  and  in- 
fluence are  grown  so  extensive  and  formidable,  in  all  those 
.  parts  of  the  world  that  embrace  the  religion  of  Rome, 
that  they  carry  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  menace  often 
the  pontiff  on  his  throne,  who  cannot,  without  the  utmost 
peril,  oblige  them  to  submit  to  his  orders,  where  they  are 
disposed  to  be  refractory.  Nay  more,  the  decisions  of  the 
pope  are  frequently  suggested  by  this  powerful  society, 
ana  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  the  society  treats  them 
with  unlimited  respect.  When  they  come  from  any  other 
#  quarter,  they  are  received  in  a  very  different  manner  by 
,  -Ae  Jesuits,  who  trample  upon  some  of  them  with  impunity, 
and  interpret  others  with  their  usual  dexterity,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  answer  the  views  and  promote  the  interests 
of  their  ambitious  order.  Such  at  least  are  the  accounts 
that  are  generally  given  of  their  proceedings ;  accounts, 
which,  though  contradicted  by  them,  are  nevertheless  sup- 
ported by  striking  aud  palpable  evidence. 

vi.  The  rise  of  these  dissensions  between  the  Jesuits  and 
nam*!!*  the  other  Roman  missionaries  is  owing  to  the  roe- 
i^I^P^  thodsof  conversion  used  by  the  former,  which  are 
jhe^Titem  entirely  different  from  those  that  are  employed  by 
•■"^i  the  latter.  The  crafty  disciples  of  Loyola,  judge 
it  proper  to  attack  the  superstition  of  the  Indian  nations 
by  artifice  and  stratagem,  and  to  bring  them  only  gradu- 
ally, with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence,  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
they  interpret  and  explain  the  ancient  doctrines  of  pagan- 
ism, and  also  those  that  Confucius  taught  in  China,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  soften  and  diminish,  at  least  in  appearance, 
their  opposition  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  whenever 
they  find,  in  any  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  Indians, 
tenets  or  precepts  that  bear  even  the  faintest  resemblance 
of  certain  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity,  they  em- 


ploy  all  their  dexterity  and  zeal  to  render  this  resemblance 
more  plausible  and  striking,  and  to  persuade  die  Indians 
that  there  is  a  great  conformity  between  their  ancient  the* 
ology  and  the  new  religion  they  we  exhorted  to  embrace. 
They  go  still  further ;  for  they  indulge  their  proselytes  in 
the  observance  of  all  their  national  customs  and  rites,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and; 
spirit  of  the  Christian  worship.    These  rites  are  modified 
a  little  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  directed  toward  a  different 
set  of  objects,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coalition  between  pa- 
ganism and  Christianity.  To  secure  themselves  an  ascend- 
ant over  the  untutored  minds  of  these  simple  Indians,  they 
study  their  natural  inclinations  and  propensities,  comply 
with  them  on  all  occasions,  and  carefully  avoid  whatever 
may  shock  them;    And  as  in  all  countries  the  deny,  and 
men  of  eminent  learning,  are  supposed  to  have  a  considera- 
ble influence  on  the  multitude,  so  the  Jesuits  arct  particu- 
larly assiduous  in  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
priests,  which  they  obtain  by  various  methods,  in  the 
of  which  they  are  far  from  being  scrupulous.  "But  tfc* 
protection  of  men  in  power  is  the  great  object  they  piil 
cipally  aim  at,  as  the  surest  method  of  establishing  their 
authority,  and  extending  their  influence.    And  hence  they 
study  all  the  arts  that  can  render  them  agreeable  or  useful 
to  great  men ;  hence  their  application  to  the  mathematics, 
physic,  poetry,  to  the  theory  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  other  elegant  arts ;  and  hence  their  per* 
severance  in  studying  men  and  manners,  the  interests  of 
princes  and  the  affairs  of  the  ( world,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  -for  giving  counsel  in  critical  situations,  and  suggest- 
ing expedients  in  perplexing  and  complicated  cases.    It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  that 
have  been  complained  of  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits* 
These  that  have  been  now  mentioned,  have  ruined  their 
eredit  in  the  esteem  of  the  other  missionaries,  who  consider 
their  artful  and  insidious  dealings  as  every  way  unsuitable 
to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
whom  it  becomes  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  with  an 
honest  simplicity,  and  an  ingenuous  openness  and  can- 
dour, without  any  mixture  of  dissimulation  or  fraud.    And 
accordingly  we  find  the  other  religious  orders,  that  are 
employed  in  the  foreign  missions,  proceeding  in  »  very 
different  method  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.    They 
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attack  openly  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  in  aU  their 
connexions  and  in  all  their  consequences,  and  are  Studious 
to  remove  whatever  may  seem  adapted  to  nourish  them. 
They  show  little  regard  to  the  ancient  rites  and  customs, 
in  use  among  the  blinded  nations,  and  little  respect  for  the 
authority  of  those  by  whom  they  were  established.    They 
treat  with  a  certain  indifference  and  contempt  the  pagan 
priests,  grandees,  and  princes,  and  preach,  without  dis- 
guise, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  they 
attack  without  hesitation  or  fear,  the  superstitions  of  those 
nations  they  are  called  to  convert 
vii.  These  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome  spread  the 
fame  of  the  Christian  religion  through  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia  during  this  century.    To  begin 
with  India;  it  is  observable  that  the  ministerial 
;  *  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  Theatms,  and  Augusttnians  contri- 
buted toJntroduce  some  rays  of  divine  truth,  mixed  indeed 
with  much  darkness  and  superstition,  into  those  parts  of 
that  vast  region  that  had  been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese 
' ,  before  their  expulsion  from  thence  by  the  Dutch,    But  of 
all  the  missions  that  were  established  in  these  distant  parts 
of  th$  globe,  none  has  been  more  constantly  and  univer- 
sally applauded  than  that  of  Madura,  and  none  is  said 
to  have  produced  tnore  abundant  and  permanent  fruit. 
It  was  undertaken  and  executed  by  Robert  de    Nobili,h 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  took  a  very  singular   method  of 
rendering  his  ministry  successful.     Considering,   on  the 
one  hana,  that  the  Indians  beheld  with  an  eye  of  prejudice 
v.  and  aversion  all  the  Europeans,  and  on  the  other,  that  they 
■    held  in  the  highest  veneration  the  order  of  brachmans,  as 
descended  from  the  gods ;  and  that,  impatient  of  other 
rulers,  they  paid  an  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience  to 
them  alone,  he  assumed  the  appearance  and  title  of  a  track- 
man, that  had  come  from  a  far  country,  and  by  besmearing 
his  countenance  and  imitating  that  most  austere  and  painful 
method  of  living  that  the  Sanianes  or  penitents  observe,  he 
at  length  persuaded  the  credulous  people,  that  he  was  in 
reality  a  member  of  that  venerable  order.1    By  this  strata- 
fa  Others  call  this  famous  missionary  Robert  dc  Nobilibus. 
i  Urban  Cerri,  Eiat  preterit  de  VEglist  Romaine,  p.  173. 

&CP  Nobili,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Indians 
after  Francis  Xarier,  took  incredible  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  religion, 
customs,  and  language  of  Madura,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  his  ministry.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  for,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  opposers,  and  particularir  of  those  wh« 
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gem,  be  Kane  d  over  to  Christianity  twelve  eminent  brach- 
mans, .  *  base  example  and  influence  engaged  a  prodigious 
number"  of'  the  people  to  hear  the  instructions,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  doctrine,  of  this  famous  missionary'.    On  the 
death  of  Robert,  this  singular  mission  was  for  some  time  " 
at  a  stand,  and  seemed  even  to  be  neglected.*    But  it  was 
afterward  renewed,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  several  missionaries 
of  that  order,  from  France  and  Portugal,  who  hare  inured 
themselves  to  the  terrible  austerities  that  were  practised     ■ 
by  Robert,  and  that  are  thus  become,  as-  it  were,  the  ap- 
pendages of  that  mission.  These  fictitious  trackman*,  who 
boldly  deny  their  being  Europeans  or  Franks,'  and  only; " 
give  themselves  outfor  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  ■ 
are  said  to  have  converted  a  prodigious  number  of  Indians  , 
"  to  Christianity ;  and  if  common  report  may  be  trusted  to,     ' 
the  congregations  they  have  already  founded  in  those : 
countries  grow  larger  and  more  numerous  from  year  to  .  ."» 
year.    Nor  indeed  do  these  accounts  appear,  in  the  main, 
unworthy  of  credit ;'"  though  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to 

treated  his  character  of  Brachman  u  in  impostor,  he  produced  an  old  dirt  j  parchment, 
in  which  he  had  forged,  in  (he  ancient  Indian  character!,  a  deed,  showing  that  the 
brnebmana  of  Rome  were  of  much  older  dale  than  those  of  India,  and  that  the  Jesuits 
of  Rome  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  god  Brsma.  Nay,  father  Jouvenci,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  (ell*  us,  in  the  history  of  hia  order,  something  yet  more  remarkable  ; 
even  that  Robert  de  Nobili,  when  the  authenticity  of  hia  smoky  parchment  wu  called 
in  question  hj  some  Indian  unbelievers,  declared  upon  oaih,  before  the  assembly  or  the 
braihmansol  Madura,  that  he,  Nobili,  derived  really  and  truly  hi*  origin  from  the  god 
Bramu.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  Lhis  reverend  father  should  acknowledge,  1*  it  not 
monstrous  that  he  should  applaud,  u  m  piece  of  pious  ingenuity,  tbJa  detestable  instance 
uf  perjury  and  fraud  !  See  Jouvenci  Hiiloire  itt  Jttuitu.  Norbert,  Memoirti  Hiato-  ■ 
Tlquti  tur  Its  .Millions  it  Mtlab.  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

k  Urban  Com,  Eta!  prtttnl  lie  VEglat  Itomaiiie,  p.  173.  >" 

I  The  Indians  distinguish  all  the  Europeans  by  the  general  denomination  of  Franks, 
or,  as  they  pronounce  the  nurd,  iVangnis. 

m  The  Jesuits  seem  to  want  words  to  express  the  glory  that  baa  accrued  to  their 
order  from  the  remarkable  success  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  this  famous  mission,  u 
alio  the  dreadful  sufferings  and  hardships  their  missionaries  have  sustained  in  the  course 
of  their  ministry.  See  the  Ltttra  curieuttt  et  tdifimUt  teritu  dtt  Millions  Elrimgent,  . 
torn.  L  p.  9,  ii,  46,  50,  55,  where  father  Martin  observes,  p.  9,  that  this  mission  sur- 
passes all  others  ;  that  each  missionary  baptizes  at  least  a  thousand  converts  every  year, 
p.  11,  that  nevertheless,  baptism  is  not  indiscriminately  administered,  or  granted  with 
facility  and  precipitation  to  every  one  that  demands  it,  p.  IS,  that  those  who  present  them' 
selves  to  be  baptiisd,  are  accurately  examined  until  they  exhibit  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
sincerity,  and  are  carefully  instructed  during  the  space  of  four  montha  in  order  to  their 
reception;  that  after  their  reception,  they  live  like  angals  rather  than  like  men  :  and  that 
the  smallest  appearance  of  mortal  sina  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  among  them.     If 

gree  of  sanctity  among  these  new  converts,  the  Jesuits  allege  the  two  following  ;  tlo 
Jirtt  ia  modestly  drown  from  the  holy  Uvea  and  examples  of  the  missionaries,  who,  p. 
15,  pan  their  days  in  the  greatest  austerity  and  in  acts  of  mortification  that  are  terrible 
to  nature,  see  lorn.  xii.  p.  SOS,  torn.  I*,  p.  311  ;  who  are  not  allowed,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  bread,  wine,  fish,  or  flcsbr  but  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  water  and  vegeta- 
bles, dressed  in  the  moat  insipid  and  disgusting  manner,  and  whose  clothing,  with  the 
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receive,  u  authentic  and  well  attested,  the  relations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  intolerable  hardships  and  sufferings 
that  haft  been  sustained  by  these  Jesuit  hrachman*  hi  the 
Ciggy  of  Christ.  Many  imagine,  and  not  without  good 
fbtflxhttion,  that  their  austerities  are,  generally  speaking, 
jaete  dreadful  in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  that, 
while  they  outwardly  affect  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
self-denial,  they  indulge  themselves  privately  tit  a  free 
aid  even  luxurious  use  of  the -creatures,  have  their  tabic  * 
delicately  served,  and  their  cellars  exquisitely  furnished, 
in  order  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  labours. 

voi.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  first  conveyed 
"  b  *■  uw  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tongking,  and  Kocnin- 
%£&?}!£■  china,  by  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  under  the  direction 
of  Alexander  ol  Rhodes,  a  native  of  Avignon," 
whose  instructions  were  received  with  uncommon  docility 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries.   An  account  of  the  success  of  this  spiritual  expedi- 

other  circumstances  of  life,  M  answerable  to  their  miserable  diet.  The.  secsml  csslk  *t 
U,b  unusual  appearance,  alleged  by  the  Jesuits,  it  the  titration  of -these  now  Chrisuaas, 
by  which  thoy  are  cat  of  1Mb  Bit  eoininunication  and  intercourse  with  the  r«i  iir**m, 
who  an  uid  to  haie  nilafUd,  by  their  licentious  manner,,  almost  ail  tae,  caber  Jadsu 
proselytes  to  Christianity.  Add  to  all  thia,  other  consideration*,  which  are  scattered  a* 
and  down  ia  the  LtUert  above  cited,  torn.  i.  p.  IS,  IT,  ton.  ii.  p.  I,  torn.  iii.  p.  £17,  M. 
T.  p.  S,  torn.  rl.  p.  119,  torn.  ii.  p.  136.  Madura  ii  a  tenants  kingdom,  situated  kit* 
midst  of  the  Indian  peaiasitla  bejond  the  Ganges.*  There  ia  no  accurate  caji  si  tin 
territory  comprehended  in  the  million  or  Madura,  published  by  the  Jesuits  in  taenia 
tome  of  the  LtHret  mriouti  ii  tdifianttt,  p.  60.  The  French  Jesuits  set  On  foot,  ia  rot 
kingdom  of  Cornatn  and  in  the  adjacent  produces,  a  million  like  that  of  Madura,  Ld- 
trti  Cvr.  torn,  w,  p.  3,  S40;  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century  other  minim 
lie*  or  the  same  order  formed  an  enterprise  or  the  same  nature  in  the  dominions  at  Ik 
king  of  Marara,  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  torn.  I.  p.  79.  The  Jesuits  lhrmsel*es  however  acbHr*- 
,  ledge,  lorn.  vi.  p.  3,  15,  66,  107,  that  thia  latter  establishment  succeeded  marl  btusr 
than  thai  of  Canute.  The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  French  Jesuits,  si* 
(bunded  the  misaion  or  Carnate,  could  not  endure,  with  such  constancy  and  palicaga, 
the  austere  and  mortiGeil  manner  of  living  which  an  institution  of  thia  nature  reeasaa, 
nor  imitate  the  rigid  self-denial  of  the  hracbinana,  so  well  a*  the  missionaries  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Be  that  as  it  ma;,  all  these  missions,  that  formerly  made  such  a  aosa  m 
the  world,  were  suspended  and  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  a  papal  mandate,  issue* 
Out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Benedict  XIV.  who  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  sttaa 
and  perfidious  methods  of  concerting;  the  Indians  that  were  practised  by  the  Jeioili,sat 

C nouncert  it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  frauds  or  insidious  artisVaes  in  extendiagtat 
it*  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Norbert  Memoira  Hutoriquu  near  lis  JKUssi 
OrinuaUs,  torn.  i.  and  it.  Mammachiu*  has  giien  an  account  of  Uti*  matter,  and  sin 
puWssWid  the  mandate  of  Benedict,  in  bis  Orig.  r  I  JhUiq.  Ckriilun.  torn.  ii.  p.  94s.  Set 
(Bso  Loekmu'a  Travels  of  Ihe  Jesuits,  etc.  translated  from  the  Ltttta  ukkmUtt,  he.  taL 
L  p.  4,  9,  3d  ed  it. 

nSes  the  Writing*  or  Alexander  de  Ithodea,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  eensasad 
spirit,  and  more  especially  his  Trarals,  whJcb  were  published  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  the  ysjo 
KM  and  1682. 

DTT  •This  isamista 
•Vjrsndit.  ha  principal 
by  the  rt'cA  Jesaits  in  th 
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tion  being  brought  to  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1668, 
determined  that  pontiff  to  commit  this  new  church  to  the 
inspection  and  government  of  a  certain  number  of  bishops, 
ana  chose  for  this  purpose  some  French  priests  out  of  the 
congregation  of  foreign  missions  to  carry  his  orders  to  the 
rising  community,  and  to  rule  over  it  as  his  representatives 
and  vicegerents.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no 
superiors,  and  scarcely  an  equal,  treated  these  pious  men 
with  the  greatest  indignity,  loaded  them  with  injuries  and 
reproaches,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  snare  their 
labours,  nor  to  partake  of  their  glory.0  Hence  arose,  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  a  long  and  tedious  contest,  which 
served  to  show,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  ready  enough  to  make  use  of  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  when  it  was  necessary  to  promote  their  interests,  or 
to  extend  their  influence  and  dominion;  but  that  they  did 
not  hesitate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  the  same  authori- 
ty with  indifference  and  contempt  in  all  cases,  where 
it  appeared  in  opposition  to  theirpnvate  views  and  personal 
interests.    After  this,  Lewis  XI V .  sent  a  solemn  embassy/ 

o  There  were  several  pamphlets  and  memorial*  published  at  Pari*,  in  the  years 
1666,  1674,  and  1631,  in  which  these  French  missionaries,  whom  the  Jesuits  refused 
to  admit  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  relate,  in  an  eloquent 
and  affecting  strain,  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  that  jealous  and  ambitious 
order.  The  most  ample  and  accurate  narration  of  that  kind  was  published  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1688,  by  Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  Pope  had  created  bishop  of  Heliopolis. 
The  same  matter  is  largely  treated  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  learned  Benedic- 
tines, torn.  vii.  p.  1097,  and  a  concise  account  of  it  is  also  given  by  Urban  Cerri,  in 
his  Etat  present  de  PEglise  Romaine,  p.  199.  This  latter  author,  though  a  secretary 
of  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide,  yet  inveighs  with  a  just  severity  and  a  gene- 
rous warmth  against  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  laments 
it  as  a  most  unhappy  thing,  that  the  Congregation,  now  mentioned,  has  not  power 
enough  to  set  limits  to  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  that  arrogant  society.  He  further 
observes,  toward  the  end  of  his  narrative,  which  is  addressed  to  the  pope,  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  all  the  abominations  which  the  Jesuits  had  committed, 
during  the  course  of  this  contest,  but,  by  the  order  of  his  holiness,  was  obliged  to  pas* 
them  over  in  silence.  His  words  are  ;  Voire  SsinteU  a  ordonnee,  qu'ellea  demeurotsent 
sottt  It  secret.  See  also  on  this  subject,  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordrtt  Monastiquts,  torn, 
viii.  chap.  xii.  p.  84. 

ICP  p  The  French  bishops  of  Heliopolis,  Berytus,  and  Metellopolis,  that  had  been 
sent  into  India  about  the  year  1663,  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  embassy,  and  by 
an  account  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  monarch,  then  reigning  at  Siam, 
had  encouraged  the  French  king  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  these  distant  regions.  A  fixed  residence  had  been  formed  at  Siam 
for  the  French  missionaries,  together  with  a  seminary  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the 
languages  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  who  had  all  settlements,  or  camps,  as  they 
are  called,  at  the  capital.  A  church  was  also  erected  there,  by  the  king's  permission, 
in  the  year  1667,  and  that  prince  proposed  several  questions  to  the  missionaries, 
which  seemed  to  discover  a  propensity  to  inform  himself  concerning  their  religion. 
The  bishop  of  Heliopolis,  who  had  gone  back  to  Europe  on  the  affairs  of  the  mission, 
returned  to  Siam  in  the  year  1673,  with  letters  from  Lewis  XIV.  and  pope  Clement 
IX.  accompanied  with  rich  presents,  to  thank  his  Siamese  majesty  for  the  favours 
bestowed  on  the  French  bishops.  In  a  private  audience  to  which  -he  was  admitted, 
he  explained,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed  to  him  by  the  king  of  Siam,  the  mo- 

vol.  in.  50 
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in  the  year  1684,  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  mi- 
nister, at  that  time,  was  a  Greek  Christian,  named  Con- 
stantine  Faulkon,  a  man  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  enter- 
prising spirit.  The  design  of  this  embassy  was  to  engage 
the  pagan  prince  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  permit 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  his  dominions.  The  am- 
bassadors were  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of  priests  and 
Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  those 
branches  of  science  that  were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
king  of  Siam.  It  was  only  however  among  a  small  part 
of  the  people,  that  the  labours  of  these  missionaries  were 
crowned  with  any  degree  of  success ;  for  the  monarch 
himself,  and  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom  remained  un- 
moved by  their  exhortations,  and  deaf  to  their  instruc- 
tions.'   The  king  indeed,  though  he  chose  to  persevere  in 

tire  that  bid  engaged  the  French  bishops  to  cross  so  many  seas,  and  the  French 
king  to  send  his  subjects  to  countries  so  far  from  home,  observing,  that  u  a  strong 
desire  in  his  princefo  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  true  God,  was  the  sole  reason  of  their 
voyage."    Upon  this  we  are  told,  that  the  king  of  Siam  offered  a  port  in  any  part  of  hu 
dominions,  where  a  city  might  be  built  to  the  honour  of  Lewis  the  Great,  and  where,  if 
be  thought  fit,  he  might  send  a  viceroy  to  reside  ;  and  declared  afterward,  in  a  public 
assembly  of  the  grandees  of  his  court,  that  he  would  leave  all  his  subjects  at  liberty  to 
embrace  the  Romish  faith.     All  this  raised  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries  to  a  very  high 
pitch ;  but  the  expectations  they  derived  from  thence  of  converting  the  king  himself  were 
entirely  groundless,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  very  remarkable  declaration  of  that  nonutb 
in  the  following  note.    See  the  Relation  dts  Mi$tUms  et  da  Voymges  det  Ertqua  Frtn- 
•rotj,  passim. 

i£~P  q  When  Monsieur  De  Chaomont,  who  was  charged  with  this  famous  embassy, 
arrived  at  Siam,  he  presented  a  long  memorial  to  tbe  monarch  of  that  country,  ioih 
mating  how  solicitous  the  king  or  France  was  to  have  bis  Siamese  majesty  of  tbe 
«ame  religion  with  himself.  Chaw  Naraya,  for  so  was  the  latter  named,  who  seen* 
tj  have  always  deceived  the  French  by  encouraging  words,  which  administered 
hopes  that  he  never  intended  to  accomplish,  answered  this  memorial  in  averyteute 
and  artful  manner.  After  asking  who  had  made  the  king  of  France  believe  that 
he  entertained  any  such  sentiments,  he  desired  his  minister  Faulkon  to  tell  the 
French  ambassador,  "  That  he  left  it  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  judge,  whether 
i he  change  of  a  religion  that  had  been  followed  in  his  dominions,  without  interrup- 
tion, for  2229  years,  could  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  him,  or  a  demiod 
with  which  it  was  easy  to  comply ;  that  beside,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  thr 
king  of  France  concern  himself  so  zealously  and  so  warmly  in  a  matter,  which  re- 
lated to  God,  and  not  to  him ;  and  in  which,  though  it  related  to  God,  the  Deity  did 
not  seem  to  meddle  at  all,  but  left  it  entirely  to  human  discretion."  The  kin;  asked, 
at  the  same  time,  "  Whether  the  true  God,  that  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  hid 
bestowed  on  mankind  such  different  natures  and  inclinations,  could  not,  when  he 
gave  to  men  the  same  bodies  and  souls,  have  also,  if  he  had  pleased,  inspired  then 
with  the  same  religious  sentiments,  and  have  made  all  nations  live  and  die  in  tke 
same  laws."  lie  added,  "  that  since  order  among  men,  and  unity  in  religion,  <!«• 
pend  absolutely  on  Divine  Providence,  who  could  as  easily  introduce  them  into  tic- 
world,  as  that  diversity  of  sects  that  prevails  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  froa 
thence,  that  the  true  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  to  be  honoured  by  different  nodes 
of  religion  and  worship,  as  to  be  glorified  by  a  prodigious  number  of  different  crea- 
tures, who  praise  him  every  one  in  his  own  way."  He  moreover  asked,  "  Whether 
that  beauty  and  variety,  which  we  admire  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  less  admirtbfc 
in  the  order  of  supernatural  things,  or  less  becoming  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  How- 
ever that  he,"  continued  tbe  king  of  Siam,  "since  we  know  that  God  if  the  absokxt 
muster  of  the  world,  and  that  we  are  persuaded  nothing  comes  to  pans  contrary  ■ 
hi«  will,  I  resign  my  person  and  dominions  into  the  arms  of  his  providence,  and  hf 
\rcch  hi*  eternal  wUdom  to  diskette  Uverr.cif  according  to  bis  good  will  and  pleasure.* 
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the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  yet  discovered  a  spirit  of  con- 
descension and  toleration,  toward  the  conductors  of  this 
mission ;  and  his  favourite  Gonstantine  had  secretly  invited 
the  French  to  Siam,  to  support  him  in  his  authority,  which 
was  beheld  with  an  envious  eye  by  several  of  the  grandees. 
So  that  as  long  as  this  prince  and  his  minister  lived,  the 
French  still  retained  some  hopes  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  and  of  converting  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  to  the 
faith.  But  these  hopes  entirely  vanished  in  the  year  1688, 
when  in  a  popular  sedition,  excited  and  fomented  by  some 
prince  of  the  blood,  both  king  and  minister  were  put  to 
death  ;r  and  then  the  missionaries  returned  home. 

ix.  China,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  constituents  an  object  worthy  iB  **** 
of  their  pious  zeal  and  ghostly  ambition.  And  according- 
ly a  numerous  tribe  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Capuchins,  set  out,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  that  immense  region  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  All  these,  however  they 
differ  in  other  matters,  agree  in  proclaiming  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  their  ministerial  labours.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  principal  honour  of  these  religious  ex- 
ploits belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who  with  a  peculiar  degree 
of  dexterity  and  address,  removed  the  obstacles  that  were 
the  most  adapted  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
among  a  people  whose  natural  acuteness  and  pride  were 
accompanied  with  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gion and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  These  artful  mis- 
sionaries studied  the  temper,  character,  taste,  inclinations, 
and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  with*  incredible  attention  ; 
and,  perceiving  that  their  natural  sagacity  was  attended 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  improvement  in  knowledge,  and 
that  they  took  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  more  especially  in  the  mathematics,  they 
lost  no  occasion  of  sending  for  such  members  of  their  or- 
der, as,  beside  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  prudence 
in  transacting  business,  were  also  masters  of  the  different 

See  Tachard,  Prtm.  Voyage  de  Siam,  p.  21?  ;  as  also  the  Journal  of  the  Able  Choisi, 
who  was  employed  in  that  embassy. 

r  An  account  of  this  embassy,  and  «f  the  transactions  of  both  ambassadors  and  mis- 
sionaries, is  given  by  Tachard,  Chaumont,  and  La  Loubert.  The  relations  however  of 
the  author  last  mentioned,  rrho  was  a  man  of  learning  and  candour,  deserve  undoubtedly 
the  preference. 
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branches  of  learning  and  philosophy.      Some  of  these 
learned  Jesuits  acquired,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
such  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  influence  by  their  saf- 
ety and  eloquence,  the  insinuating  sweetness  and  faci 
of  their  manners,  and  their  surprising  dexterity  and  si 
in  all  kinds  of  transactions  and  affairs,  that  they  came  at 
length  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  were  loaded  by 
him  with  the  most  honourable  marks  of  distinction,  and 
were  employed  in  the  most  secret  and  important  delibe- 
rations and  affairs  of  the  cabinet.    Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  such  powerful  patrons,  the  other  missiona- 
ries, though  of  a  lower  rank  and  of  inferior  talents,  were 
delivered  from  all  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry,  and  thus  encouraged  to  exert  themselres 
with  spirit,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  in  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  empire. 
x.  Tnis  promising  aspect  of  things  was  clouded,  for 
some  time,  when  Xunchi,  the  first  Chinese  empe- 
JFJESSZ*  ror  of  the  Mogul  race,  died,  and  left  a  son  under 
i0  chin..       age>  M  his  only  heir.    The  grandees  of  the  em- 
pire, to  whose  tuition  and  care  this  young  prince  was  com- 
mitted, had  long  entertained  an  aversion  to  Christianity} 
and  only  sought  for  a  convenient  occasion  of  venting  their 
rage  against  it.    This  occasion  was  now  offered,  and  gree- 
dily   embraced.    The    guardians  of  the  young  prince 
abused  his  power  to  execute  their  vindictive  purposes, 
and,  after  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  Christian- 
ity wherever  it  was  professed,  they  persecuted  its  patrons, 
more  especially  the  Jesuits,  with  great  bitterness,  de- 
prived them  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and 
injustice.  John  Adam  Schaal,  their  chief,  whose  advanced 
age  and  extensive  knowledge,  together  with  the  honour- 
able place  he  held  at  court,  seemed  to  demand  some 
marks  of  exemption  from  the  calamities  that  pursued  his 
brethren,  was  thrown  into   prison,  and  condemned  to 
death,  while  the  other  missionaries  were  sent  into  exile. 
These  dismal  scenes  of  persecution  were  exhibited  in 
the  year  1664 ;  but  about  five  years  after  this  gloomy 
period,  when  Kanghi  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
a  new  face  of  things  appeared.    The  Christian   cause, 
and  the  labours  of  its  ministers,  not  only  resumed  their 
former  credit  and  vigour,  but  in  process  of  time,  gained 
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ground,  and  received  such  distinguished  marks  of  pro- 
tection from  the  throne,  that  the  Jesuits  usually  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  the  golden  age  of 
Christianity  in  China.  The  new  emperor,  whose  noble 
and  generous  spirit*  was  equal  to  the  uncommon  extent  of 
his  genius,  and  to  his  ardent  curiosity  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  began  his  reign  by  recalling  the  Jesuits  to  his 
court,  and  restoring  them  to  the  credit  and  influence  which 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  his  generosity  and  muni- 
ficence did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  sent  to  Europe  for  a  still 
greater  number  of  the  members  of  that  order,  such  of  them 
particularly  as  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Some  of  these  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  and  employed  in  civil  negotiations  and  trans- 
actions of  the  greatest  importance.  Others  he  chose  for 
his  private  friends  and  counsellors,  who  were  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice  in  various  matters,  and  to  direct  his  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  studies.  These  private  mends 
and  counsellors  were  principally  chosen  from  among  the 
French  Jesuits.  Thus  the  order  was  raised,  in  a  little  time, 
to  the  very  summit  of  favour,  and  clothed  with  a  degree  of 
authority  and  lustre  to  which  it  had  not  hitherto  attained. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  Christian  religion  would  not  want  powerful  patrons, 
nor  its  preachers  be  left  destitute  and  unsupported.  And 
accordingly,  a  multitude  of  spiritual  labourers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  repaired  to  China,  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rich,  abundant,  and  glorious  harvest.  And  in- 
deed the  success  of  their  ministry  seemed  to  answer  fully 
the  extent  of  their  expectations  ;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that,  with  very  little  pains,  and  still  less  opposition,  they 
made  a  prodigious  number  of  converts  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  seemed 
to  be  complete,  when,  in  the  year  1692,  the  emperor,  from 
an  excessive  attachment  to  the  Jesuits,  issued  out  that  re- 
markable edict,  by  which  he  declared,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  in  nowise  detrimental  to  the  safety  or  interests  of 
the  monarchy,  as  its  enemies  pretended,  and  by  which  also 

t  8ee  Joach.  Boureti  Icon  Regia  Monarch*  Sinarum,  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
famous  Leibnitz,  and  published  in  the  year  1699,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Novissima 
Sinica.  See  also  Da  Halde's  Description  de  la  Chine,  and  the  LeUre*  edfomtes,  &c.  in 
which  the  Jesuits  give  all  account  of  the  success  of  their  missions.  In  these  productions, 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  emperor,  which  seem  indeed  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, are  described  and  celebrated  with  peculiar  encomiums. 
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he  granted  to  all  his  subjects  an  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  a  full  permission  to  embrace  the  gospel.  This 
triumph  was  still  further  confirmed,  when  the  same  prince, 
in  the  year  1700,  ordered  a  magnificent  church  to  be 
built  for  the  Jesuits  within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial 
palace.1 
xi.  This  surprising  success  of  the  Christian  cause  was 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  dexterity  and  perseve- 
ca^d?rurra^l.  ranee  of  the  Jesuits,  as  even  the  greatest  enemies 
lent  police..   0f  jj^j.  artfui  order  are  obliged  to  acknowledge. 

But  it  is  quite  another  question,  whether  this  success  wa* 
obtained  by  methods  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This  latter  point  has  been  long 
debated,  with  great  animosity  and  venemence,  on  bom 
sides ;  and  the  contention  is  not  yet  ended.  The  adver- 
saries of  the  Jesuits,  whose  opposition  is  as  keen  as  their 
numbers  are  formidable,  and  more  especially  the  Janseuists 
and  Dominicans,  assert  boldly,  that  the  success  above 
mentioned  was  obtained  by  the  most  odious  frauds,  nay, 
even  in  many  cases,  by  the  most  detestable  crimes.  They 
charge  the  Jesuits  with  having  given  a  false  exposi- 
tion and  a  spurious  account  of  the  ancient  religion  or  the 
Chinese,  and  with  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  em- 
peror and  the  Chinese  nobility,  that  the  primitive  theology 
of  their  nation,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  great  instructor 
and  philosopher  Confucius,  differed  almost  in  nothing 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  They  are  further  chained 
with  having  invented  a  variety  of  historical  fictions,  in 
order  to  persuade  the  Chinese,  who  are  vehemently  at- 
tached to  whatever  carries  the  air  of  remote  antiquitr, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  known  and  worshipped  In 
their  nation  many  ages  ago;  and  these  fictions  are 
supposed  to  have  prejudiced  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  to  have  engaged  certain  grandees  of  the 

t  There  is  a  concise  but  interesting  account  of  these  rerolutions,  given  by  Du 
Halde,  in  his  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  128,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fontaney,  is 
the  Lettrei  cdifianlcs  et  curietues,  torn.  viii.  p.  176.  They  are  related  in  a  more  diffiue 
and  ample  manner  by  other  writers.  See  Suarez,  De  Libertate  ReUgumem  Caru- 
tianam  rxpud  Sinas  propaganda  Jfarratio,  published  in  the  year  1698,  by  Leibnitz,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  Jfovissima  Sinica.  The  other  authors  who  have  treated  this  bruci 
of  history,  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  Orbi  exoriau9  cap. 
xxxix.  p.  66S.  See  also  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  China,  which  I  published  in  Ger- 
man, in  the  year  1742.  {CP  This  History  was  translated  into  English,  and  pnh- 
lished  in  the  year  1750,  with  this  title :  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in 

I     liinn 


China. 
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kingdom  not  only  to  grant  their  protection  and  favour  to 
the  Jesuits,  but  even  to  become  members  of  their  society. 
Nor  do  the  accusations  brought  against  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  end  here ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  entirely  lost , 
sight  of  all  the  duties  and  obligations  that  are  incumbent 
on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  heralds  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  by  not  only  accepting  of  worldly  honours  and 
places  of  civil  authority  and  power,  but  even  aspiring  after 
them  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  by 
boasting,  with  an  arrogant  vanity,  of  the  protection  and 
munificence  of  the  emperor,  by  deserting  the  simplicity  of 
a  frugal  and  humble  appearance,  and  indulging  themselves 
in  all  circumstances  of  external  pomp  and  splendour,  such 
as  costly  garments,  numerous  retinues,  luxurious  tables, 
and  magnificent  houses.  To  all  which  it  is  added,  that 
they  employed  much  more  zeal  and  industry  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  science,  especially  the  mathematics, 
than  in  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and 
that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  military  matters, 
and  to  concern,  themselves  both  personally  ana  by  their 
counsels  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  war.  While  these  heavy 
crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Jesuits,  who,  by  their 
capacity  and  talents  had  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
credit  in  the  empire,  the  more  obscure  members  of  that 
same  order,  who  were  appointed  more  immediately  to 
instruct  the  Chinese  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  are  far 
from  being  considered  as  blameless.  They  are  accused 
of  spending  in  the  practice  of  usury,  and  in  various  kinds 
of  traffic,  the  precious  moments  which  ought  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  functions  of  their  ministry,  and  of  using 
low  and  dishonourable  methods  of  advancing  their  for- 
tunes, and  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.  The  Jesuits  acknowledge  that  a  part  of  these 
accusations  are  founded  upon  facts ;  but  they  give  a 
specious  colour  to  those  facts,  and  use  all  their  artifice 
and  eloquence  to  justify  what  they,  cannot  deny.  Other 
articles  of  these  complaints  they  treat  as  groundless, 
and  as  the  fictions  of  calumny,  that  are  invented  with  no 
other  design  than  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  their  order. 
An  impartial  inquirer  into  these  matters  will  perhaps  find, 
that  if,  in  several  points  the  Jesuits  defend  themselves  in 
a  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  there  are  others, 
in   which  their  misconduct   seems  to  have  been  exag- 
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gerated  by  envy  and  prejudice  in  the  complaints  of  their 
adversaries. 

xu.  The  ^rand  accusation  that  is  brought  against  the 
A.  «*o«»t  Jesuits  in  China,  is  this :  that  they  make  an  impi- 
iuUSSr1"  ous  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  Chinese  su- 
•£5?  the  perstition  and  Christian  truth,  in  order  to  triumph 
j9mhu  with  the  greater  speed  and  facility  over  the  pre- 
judices of  that  people  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ; 
and  that  they  allow  their  converts  to  retain  the  profane 
customs  and  the  absurd  rites  of  their  pagan  ancestors. 
Ricci,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  church  in  that 
famous  monarchy,   declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 

greatest  part  of  those  rites  which  the  Chinese  are  obliged 
y  the  laws  of  their  country  to  perform,  might  be  inno- 
cently observed  by  the  new  converts.  To  render  this 
opinion  less  shocking,  he  supported  and  explained  it  upon 
the  following  principle ;  that  these  rites  were  of  a  civil 
and  not  of  a  sacred  nature ;  that  they  were  invented  from 
views  of  policy,  and  not  for  any  purposes  of  religion ;  and 
that  none  but  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  in  China, 
considered  them  in  any  other  light."  Tnis  opinion  was  not 
only  rejected  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
were  associated  with  the  Jesuits  in  this  important  mission, 
but  also  by  some  even  Of  the  most  learned  Jesuits  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  particularly  by  Nicholas  Lombard, 
who  published  a  memorial,  containing  the  reasons*  upon 
which  his  dissent  was  founded.  This  contest,  which  was 
long  carried  on  in  a  private  manner,  was  brought  by  the 
Dominicans  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pontiff,  in  die  year 
1645,  and  from  that  period  continued  to  produce  great  divi- 
sions, commotions,  and  caballing  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Innocent  X.  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  pronounced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dominicians,  and  highly  condemned  the  in- 
dulgence which  the  Jesuits  had  shown  to  the  Chinese  su- 
perstitions. But  about  eleven  years  after,  this  sentence, 
though  not  formerly  reversed,  was  nevertheless  virtually 
annulled  by  Alexander  VII.  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  persuaded  that  pontiff  to  allow  the  Chinese  converts 

u  See  Mammachii  Origin.  etJliUiqvit.  Christian,  torn.  ii.  p.  373. 

v  See  Cbr.  Kortholti  Prcefatio  ad  Volumen  II.  Epistolar.  Ltibnttiar.  sect.  ri.  p.  18, 
who  has  likewise  subjoined  to  this  work  the  pieces  composed  against  the  Jesuits  by  Lom- 
bard and  Anthony  de  S.  Maria,  with  the  remarks  of  Leibnitz.  There  is  also  inserted 
in  this  collection,  p.  413,  an  ample  dissertation  on  the  Chinese  philosophy,  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  who  plead*  therein  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits. 
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the  liberty  of  performing  several  of  the  rites  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  and  for  which  they  discovered  a 
peculiar  fondness.  This  however  did  not  hinder  the  Do- 
minicans from  renewing  their  complaints  in  the  year  1661; 
and  again,  in  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI. 
though  the  power  and  credit  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to 
triumph  over  all  their  remonstrances.  This  fatal  dispute, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  several  years  in  China, 
broke  out  there  again,  in  the  year  1684,  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever ;  and  then  the  victory  seemed  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  Dominicans  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
pronounced  in  the  year  1693,  by  Charles  Maigrot,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  who  acted  as  the  delegate  or  vicar  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  who 
was  afterward  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Conon.  This 
ecclesiastic,  by  a  public  edict,  declared  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  Jesuits,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  mission,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  pope,  to 
whose  supreme  cognizance  and  decision  Maigrot  naa  sub- 
mitted this  important  edict,  refused  to  come  to  a  determi- 
nation on  either  side,  before  the  matter  in  debate  had  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  reasons  of  the  contending 
parties  weighed  with  the  utmost  attention ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  year  1699,  he  appointed  a  congregation  of  chosen 
doctors  to  examine  and  decide  this  tedious  controversy* 
This  resolution  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  no  sooner  maae 
public,  than  all  the  enemies  ot  the  Jesuits,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more  especially  those  who 
wished  ill  to  the  order  in  France,  came  forth  with  their 
complaints,  their  accusations,  and  invectives ;  and  loaded 
the  transactions  and  reputation  of  the  whole  society  with 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.*  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  neither  silent  nor  inactive.  They  attacked 
their  adversaries  with  vigour,  and  defended  themselves 
with  dexterity  and  spirit.*    But  the  conclusion  of  this  cri- 

iCJ*  w  Sec  the  *  Lcttrcs  de  Messieurs  dec  Missions  Etrangeres  auPapc,  fortes  Jdo~ 
latries  et  les  Superstitions  Chinoiscs  ;'  'Revocation  de  P  Approbation  don  nee  en  1787, 
par  M.  Brisacier,  Superieur  des  Missions  Etrangeres,  au  Livre  de  la  Defense  des  nou- 
veaux  Chretiens  et  des  Missionaires  de  la  Chine.'  '  Deux  Lettres  d'un  Doeteur  de 
1'Ordre  de  St.  Dominique  au  R.  P.  Dei,  Provincial  des  Jesuits,  sur  les  ceremonies  de 
la  Chine.1  These  tracts  are  all  printed  together  in  one  volume  12mo.  without  any 
date,  or  name  of  the  place  where  published,  though  the  treatises  themselves  are  all  dated 
1700.  N. 
x  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la   Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  142.     See  the  enumeration^  of  other 

vol.  iif.  51 
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tical  and  momentous  contest  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
following  century.    - 

xiii.  If,  in  considering  this  controversy,  which  employed 
Ti»««ttf«ctaf  the  ablest  pens  of  the  Romish  church,  we  con- 
tb*  £T£  fine  our  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  pass- 
!"  ing  over  what  personally  concerns  the  Jesuits, 
with  some  other  questions  of  a  minute  and  inci- 
H°i°a'  dental  kind,  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole  dispute  < 
turns  essentially  upon  two  great  points ;  the  one  relating 
to  the  Chinese  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  the 
other  to  the  nature  of  those  honours,  which  that  people 
offered  to  certain  persons  deceased. 

As  to  the  first  or  these  points,  it  is  to  be.  observed,  that 

First  i..|.    *^e  Chinese  call  the  supreme  object  of  their  re- 
mi po it.    }|gious  worship5  Tien  and  Shangti,  which,  in  their 

language,  signify  the  Heavens ;  and  that  the  Jesuits  employ 
the  same  terms  when  they  speak  of  the  true  God,  who  is 
adored  by  the  Christians.  From  hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
they  make  no  sort  of  distinction  between  the  supreme  God 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  infinitely  perfect  Deity  of  the 
Christians ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
that  they  imagine  the  Chinese  entertain  the  same  notions 
concerning  their  Tien,  or  Heaven,  that  the  Christians  do 
concerning  the  God  they  adore.  The  question  then  re- 
lative to  this  first  point  is  properly  as  follows  :  "Do  the 
Chinese  understand,  by  the  denominations  above  mentioned, 
the  visible  and  material  Heavens  ?  or  are  these  terms,  on 
the  contrary,  employed  by  tbem  to  represent  the  Lord  of 
these  Heavens,  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  Being,  who 
presides  over  universal  nature,  and  from  Heaven,  the  im- 
mediate residence  of  his  glory,  governs  all  things  with  un- 
erring wisdom?"  or,  to  express  this  question  in  fewer 
words,  "do  the  Chinese  mean,  by  their  Tien,  such  a 
Deity  as  the  Christians  adore  ?"  This  question  the  Jesuits 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  They  maintain,  that  the  ancient 
Chinese  philosophers,  who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  represented  the 
Supreme  Being  almost  under  the  very  same  characters  that 


writers  on  the  same  subject,  given  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  EvangelH  toH  Orbi 
cap.  xxiix.  p.:665.  See  also  Voltaire,  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  318.  But  the  most 
ingenious  patron  of  the  Jesjiits,  on  this  occasion,  was  father  Daniel,  himself  a  member 
of  that  famous  order  ;  see  his  Histoirc  dpologtiiqut  de  Id  conduUc  dt*  JesuiUs  <U  la  Chine, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Opuscules,  p.  1. 
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are  attributed  to  him  by  Christians ;  and  hence  they  not 
only  allow  their  Chinese  disciples  to  employ  the  terms  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  their  prayers  to  the  Deity,  and  in 
their  religious  discourse,  but  even  use  these  terms  them-' 
-  selves,  when  they  pronounce  the  name  of  God  in  their 
public  instructions,  or  in  private  conversation.    The  ad- 
versaries of  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion, regard  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  as  an 
impure  source  of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  and  affirm,  that 
it  confounded  the  Divine  Nature  with  that  of  the  universe. 
They  assert  further,  that  the  famous  Confucius,  whose 
name  and  writings  are  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  peo- 
ple of  China,  was  totally  ignorant  of  divine  truth,  .des- 
titute of  religious  principle,  and  traced  the  origin  of  all 
things  that  exist  from  an  internal  and  inevitable  necessity. 
This  contest,  concerning  the  first  point  that  divided  the 
Chinese  missionaries,  produced  a  multitude  of  learned  dis- 
sertations on  the  manners,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  China,  and  gave  rise  to  several  curious 
discoveries.    But  all  these  were  insufficient  to  serve  the 
chief  purpose  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  since 
they  were  far  from  giving  a  satisfactory  and  clear  decision 
of  the  matter  in  debate.  It  still  remained  a  question,  which 
were  most  to  be  believed,  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversa- 
ries ?   and  the  impartial  inquirer,  after  long  examination, 
thought  it  prudent  to  trust  entirely  to  neither ;  since  if  it 
appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Tien,  or  supreme  God 
of  the  Chinese,  was  much  inferior,  in  perfection  and  ex- 
cellence, to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent, on  the  other,  that  this  Chinese  deity  was  looked 
upon  by  his  worshippers  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  mate- 
rial iEther  and  the  visible  Heavens. 

xiv.  As  to  the  other  great  point  in  dispute,  it  must  be 
previously  observed,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Chi- 
na obliged  the  natives  of  that  vast  region  to  per-  8€Candi*lnl- 
form,  annually,  at  a  stated  time,  in  honour  of  their  ances- 
tors, certain  rites,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature. 
It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  it  is  a  custom  among  the 
learned  to  pay  likewise,  at  stated  times,  to  the  memory  of- 
Confucius,  whom  the  Chinese  consider  as  the  oracle  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  certain  marks  of  veneration,  that 
have  undoubtedly  a  religious  aspect,  and  that  are,  more- 
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over,  performed  in  a  kind  of  temples  erected  to  that  great 
and  illustrious  philosopher.     Hence  then  arise th  a  second 
question,  which  is  thus  proposed  ;  "  Are  those  honours, 
that  the  Chinese  in  general  pay  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  and  which  the  learned,  iu  particular,  offer  at 
the  shrine  of  Confucius,  of  a  civil  or  sacred  nature  ?  Are 
they  to  be  considered  as  religious  offerings,  or  are  they  no 
more  than  political  institutions,  designed  to  promote  some 
public  good?"    The  Jesuits  affirm,  that  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese lawgivers  established  these  rites  with  no  other  view 
than  to  keep  the  people  in  order,  and  to  maintain  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state ;  and  that  the  Chinese  did  not  pay  any 
religious  worship  either  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  or 
to  the  departed  souls  of  their  ancestors,  but  only  declared, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  their  gratitude  and 
respect  to  both,  and  their  solemn  resolution  to  imitate  their 
virtues  and  follow  their  illustrious  examples.  From  hence 
these  missionaries  conclude,  that  the  Chinese  converts  to 
Christianity  might  be  permitted  to  perform  these  cere- 
monies according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  their  country, 
provided  they  understood  their  true  nature,   and  kept  al- 
ways in  remembrance  the  political  views  with  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  the  civil  purposes  they  were  designed 
to  serve.    By  this  specious  account  of  things,  the  conduct 
of  the  Jesuits  is,  in  some  measure,  justified.     But  let  this 
representation  be  true  or  false,  it  will  still  remain  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  Christian  cause  triumphant  in 
China,  some  such  concessions  and  accommodations  as  those 
of  the  Jesuits  seem  almost  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  they 
who  desire  the  end,  must  submit  to  the  use  of  the  means), 
The  necessity  of  these  concessions  arises  from  this  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  by  a  solemn  law,  of  ancient 
date,  it  is  positively  declared,  that  no  man  shall  be  es- 
'  teemed  a  good  citizen,  or  be  looked  upon  as  qualified  to 
hold  any  public  office  in  the  state,  who  neglects  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  now  under  consider- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  other 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  maintain,  that  the  rites  in  ques- 


|0»  t  True ;  if  the  means  be  not  either  criminal  io  themselves,  pernicious  in  their 
consequences,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  benefits  and  ad* 
vantage.*  proposed  by  the  end.  An  J  it  n  a  very  nice  and  momentous  question,  whether 
the  concessions  pteaJed  for  in  behalf  of  tha  Chinese  converts,  bj  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to 
be  ranked  amc-ug  the  means  here  characterised.     See  the  following  note. 
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tion  form  an  important  branch  of  the  Chinese  religion ; 
that  the  honours  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  Confucius,  and  to 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  re- 
ligious nature ;  and  consequently,  that  all  who  perform 
these  rites  are  chargeable  with  insulting  the  majesty  of 
God,  to  whom  alone  all  divine  worship  is  due,  and  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  true  Christians.  This  account  of  mat- 
ters is  so  specious  and  probable,  and  the  consequences 
deducible  irom  it  are  so  natural  and  just,  that  the  more 
equitable  and  impartial  among  the  Jesuits  have  acknow- 
ledged the  difficulties  that  attend  the  cause  they  maintain ; 
ana  taking  at  length  refuge  in  the  plea  of  necessity,  allege 
that  certain  evils  and  inconveniences  may  be  lawfully  sub- 
mitted to,  when  they  are  requisite  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  extensive,  important,  and  salutary  purposes. 

xv.  The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Romish  missionaries, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  were  crowned  The  state  or 

Q7  *  The  public  honours  paid  to  Confucius  twice  a  year,  used  to  be  performed  be- 
fore his  statue  erected  in  the  great  hall  or  temple  that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
At  present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of  tablet,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  edifice,  with  the  following  inscription ,  "  The  Throne  of  the  Soul  of  the  moat 
Holy  and  the  most  Excellent  Chief  Teacher  Confucius."  The  literati,  or  learned,  cele- 
brate this  famous  festival  in  the  following  manner  ;  the  chief  mandarin  of  the  place  ex- 
ercises the  office  of  priest,  and  the  others  discharge  the  functions  of  deacons,  subdea- 
cons,  and  so  on.  A  certain  sacrifice,  called  Ci,  which  consists  of  wine,  blood,  fruit,  &c. 
is  offered,  after  the  worshippers  have  prepared  themselves  for  this  ceremony  by  fasting  and 
other  acts  of  abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel  before  the  inscription,  prostrate 
the  body  nine  times  before  it,  until  the  head  touches  the  ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of 
prayers ;  after  which  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  in  the  other  a 
like  cup  filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to  the  deceased,  and  dismisses  the  as- 
sembly with  a  blessing.  The  rites  performed  by  families,  in  honour  of  their  deceased 
parents,  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Now,  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  this  festival  and  these  rites  be  of  a 
civil  or  religious  nature,  we  have  only  to  inquire,  whether  they  be  the  same  with  those 
ceremonies  that  are  performed  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  spirits  or  genii,  which  worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind.  The 
learned  Leibnitz*  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  services  now  mentioned  were  not  of  the 
same  kind,  and  consequently,  that  the  Jesuits  were  accused  unjustly.  But  that  greet 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  this  matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  a  multitude  of  relations  evety  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  observations  made  on  the  Chinese  missions  by  that  learned  and  candid 
Franciscan,  Antonio  de  S.  Maria, t  not  only  that  Confuciu?  was  worshipped  among  the 
idols,  and  the  celestial  end  terrestrial  spirits  of  the  Chinese,  but  that  the  oblations  and 
ceremonies  observed  in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same  with  those  that  were 
performed  as  acts  of  worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Those  that  desire  a  more  am- 
ple account  of  this  matter  may  consult  the  following  authors  ;  Budsi  Annal.  Histor. 
P kilos,  p.  287,  where  he  treats  De  superstition  Demortuorum  apud  Sinenses  Cultu,  Wolfii 
«Vo(.  «d  Casaubon.  p.  342.  Nic.  Charmos,  Jinnot.  ad  JSIaigrotti  Historiam  Cultits  Sinenses. 
But  more  especially  Arnaud,  Morale  Pratique  dcsJesuites,  torn.  iii.  vi.  vii.  and  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  relations  published  at  Cologn,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1700,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  ;  Hittoria  Cultus  Sinenshun,  sen  varia  Scripta  de  Cxdtibus  Sinarum  inter  Vica-X 
rios  Jipoitdicos,  and  P.  P.  S.  I.  Controtersiis. 

*  See  Prqf.  Novutim.  Sinicorwn.  i  See  vol.  ii.  Epp.  Lrihvitz. 
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£b!l5!E!lt3r  in  Japan  with  surprising  success,  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  and  made  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  religion/  '  But 
this  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  was 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  prejudices  that  the  priests  and 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  had  conceived  against  the  new 
religion,  prejudices  which  proved  fatal  in  many  places, 
both  to  those  who  embraced  it  and  to  those  who  taught 
it  The  cause  of  Christianity  did  not  however  "suffer 
only  from  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  its  enemies ;  it 
was  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  received, 
no  doubt,  some  detriment  from  the  intestine  quarrels  and 
contentions  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  rising  church 
was  committed.  For  the  same  scenes  of  fraternal  dis- 
cord, that  had  given  such  offence  in  the  other  Indian 
provinces,  were  renewed  in  Japan,  where  the  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  and  Augustinians  were  at  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Jesuits.  This  variance  produced,  on 
both  sides,  the  heaviest  accusations,  and  tne  most  bit- 
ter reproaches.  The  Jesuits  were  charged,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  three  orders  now  mentioned,  with  in- 
satiable avarice,  with  showing  an  excessive  indulgence 

ICP  a  Two  peculiar  circumstances  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion  in  Japan.  The  first  was  the  uncharitable  serenity  and  cruelty  of  the  Ja- 
panese priests,  or  bonxas,  towards  the  sick  and  indigent,  compared  with  the  humanity, 
zeal,  and  beneficence  of  the  missionaries.  These  bonzat  represented  the  poor  and  infirm 
nut  as  objects  of  pity,  but  as  wretches  loaded  with  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and 
abandoned  to  present  and  future  misery  by  the  judgments  of  heaven  ;  and  inspired  the 
rich  with  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  them.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  which 
declares  that  poverty  and  affliction  are  often  surer  marks  of  the  divine  favour  than  gran- 
deur and  prosperity,  and  that  the  transitory  evils  which  the  righteous  endure  here,  shall 
be  crowned  with  everlasting  glory  and  felicity  hereafter,  was  every  way  proper  to  con- 
fort  this  unhappy  class  of  persons,  and  could  not  but  meet  with  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion among  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  missionaries  were  constantly  employed  in  pro- 
viding them  with  food,  physic,  and  habitations.  A  second  circumstance  that  was  advan- 
tageous to  Christianity,  that  is,  to  such  a  form  of  Christianity  as  the  popish  missionaries 
preached  in  Japan,  was  a  certain  resemblance  of  analogy  between  it  and  some  practices 
and  sentiments  that  prevailed  among  the  Japanese.  These  Indians  look  for  present  and 
future  felicity  only  through  the  merits  of  Xaca  Amida,  and  other  of  their  deities,  who 
•after  a  long  course  of  severe  mortifications  freely  undertaken,  and  voluntarily  also,  put 
an  end  to  their  lives.  They  sainted  many  melancholy  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
suicide,  celebrated  their  memories,  and  implored  their  intercession  and  good  offices. 
They  used  processions,  statues,  candles,  and  perfumes,  in  their  worship ;  as  also  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession  ;  and  had  monasteries  founded  for  certain  de-  ' 
▼out  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  celibacy,  solitude,  and  abstinence  ;  so  that  the 
Japanese  religion  was  no  bad  preparation  for  popery.  Beside  these  two  circumstances, 
another  may  be  mentioned,  which  we  take  from  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  themselves, 
who  inform  us  that  the  maritime  princes  of  Japan  were  so  fond  of  this  new  commerce 
with  the  Portuguese,  that  they  strove  who  should  oblige  them  most,  and  encourage 
the  missionaries,  less  perhaps  from  a  principle  of  zeal,  than  from  views  of  interest. 
See  Varenius,  Dcscript.  Japan,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  x.  Modern  Univ.  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  84, 
4dit  8vo. 
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both  to  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese,  with 
crafty  and  low  practices  unworthy  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  With  an  ambitious  thirst  after  authority  and  domi- 
nion, and  other  misdemeanors  of  a  like  nature.  These 
accusations  were  not  only  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Home, 
but  were  spread  abroad  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 
The  disciples  of  Loyola  were  by  no  means  silent  under 
these  reproaches ;  but,  in  their  turn,  charged  their  accusers 
"with  imprudence,  ignorance  of  the  world,  obstinacy,  as- 
perity ot  manners,  and  a  disgusting  rusticity  in  their  way 
of  living,  adding,  that  these  circumstances  rendered  their 
ministry  rather  detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  among  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
penetration,,  generosity,  ana  magnificence.  Such  then 
were  the  contests  that  arose  among  the  missionaries  in 
Japan ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  progress  that  Chris- 
tianity had  already  made,  and  the  immense  multitude  of 
those  that  had  embraced  it,  could  have  prevented  these 
contests  from  being  fatal  to  its  interests.    As  the  case 

,  stood,  neither  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  nor  its  numerous 
professors,  received  any  essential  damage  from  these  di- 
visions ;  and,  if  no  other  circumstance  had  intervened  to 
stop  its  progress,  an  expedient  might  have  probably  been 
found  out,  either  to  heal  these  divisions,  <fv  at  least  to  ap- 
pease them  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  noxious  and  fatal  con- 
sequences.6 

xvi.  But  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  of  opposition  arose 
in  the  year  1615,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  .ni'^SJl-*1 
For,  in  that  year,  the  emperor  issued  out  against  "**  u*re' 
the  professors  and  ministers  of  that  divine  religion,  a  per- 
secuting edict,  which  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  bar- 

v  barity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  history. 
This  cruel  persecution  raged,  during  the  space  of  many 
years,  with  unrelenting  fury,  and  only  ended  with  the  to- 
tal extinction  of  Christianity  throughout  that  mighty  em- 
pire. That  religion  which  had  been  suffered  to  make 
such  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress  in .  Japan,  was  at 
length  considered  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  people,  de- 

b  See  the  writers  on  this  subject  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in   his  Lux  Evangdii  toti 
Vrbi  exoriens,  p.  679,  as  also  Charleroiz,  Histoire  dt  Japan,  torn.  ii.  livr.  xi.  p.  57. 
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rogatory  from  the  majesty  of  their  high  priest,  whom  they 
revered  as  a  person  descended  from  the  gods,  and,  on 
these  accounts,  was  judged  unworthy  not  only  of  protec- 
tion, but  even  of  toleration.  This  judgment  was  followed 
with  the  fatal  order,  by  which  all  foreigners,  that  were 
Christians,  and  more  especially  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, were  commanded  to  depart  the  Kingdom ;  and  the 
natives,  who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  to  renounce  the 
name  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  oq  pain  of  death  presented 
to  them  in  the  most  dreadful  forms.  This  tremendous  or- 
der was  the  signal  for  the  perpetration  of  such  horrors  as 
the  most  sanguine  and  atrocious  imagination  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  conceive.  Innumerable  numbers  of  the  Ja- 
panese Christians  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  ranks;  and 
stations,  expired,  with  magnanimous  constancy,  amidst  the 
most  dreadful  torments,  rather  than  apostatize  from  the 
faith  they  had  embraced.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their  adversaries  in 
the  missions  expiated,  in  some  measure,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  by  the  agonies  they  endured,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  they  suffered,  the  faults  they  had  commit- 
ted in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died  magnanimously  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  that 
some  of  them  even  expired  with  triumphant  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  joy. 

Historians  are  not  entirely  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
real  causes  of  this  merciless  persecution.  The  Jesuits 
consider  it  as  owing,  in  part,  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans ;  while  these  latter  impute  it,  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  covetous,  arrogant,  and  factious 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits.0  Both  parties  accuse  the  English  and 
Dutch  of  having  excited  in  the  emperor  of  Japan  a  strong 

c  There  is  a  concise  and  sensible  account  of  this  tedious  dispute  in  the  sixth  di* 
course  that  is  subjoined  to  the  English  edition  of  Kacmpfer's  History  of  Japan,  §  iv.  p. 
64 — 75.  But  it  will  also  be  proper  to  sec  what  is  said  on  the  other  side,  by  an  author, 
who,  in  his  long  and  circumstantial  narration,  has  not  omitted  any  incident,  however 
minute,  that  tends,  in  the  least,  to  disculpate  the  Jesuits,  or  to  procure  them  indulgence; 
that  author  is  Charlevoix  ;  see  his  Histoire  Generate  de  Japon,  torn.  ii.  lirr.  xii.  p.  136. 
The  other  historians  that  may  be  consulted,  with  utility  on  this  subject,  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  Mi  Orbi  exorims,  cap.  x.  p.  678.  Add  to  these  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  i.  Mens.  Fibruar.  p.  723,  where  there  is  not  only  a  history 
of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  but  also  an  account  of 
the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  those  who  first  suffered  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
in  that  kingdom.  Sec  likewise  Mammachii  Origines  et  Jntiquit.  Christian,  torn*  ii.  p. 
376. 
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prejudice  against  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  the  end  that  they  alone  might  engross  the 
commerce  of  that  vast  monarchy,  and  be  unrivalled  in  their 
credit  among  that  powerful  people.  The  English  and 
Dutch  allege,  on  (he  other  hand,  that  they  never  attempted 
to  undermine,  by  any  false  accusations*  the  credit  of  the 
Roman  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  but  only  detected  the 
perfidious  plots  the  Spaniards  had  laid  against  it.  Almost 
all  the  historians,  who  have  given  accounts  of  this  country, 
unanimously  inform  us,  that  certain  letters  intercepted 
by  the  Dutch,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  very  striking 
and  alarming  kind,  had  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the 
Jesuits,  as  also  the  other  missionaries,  had  formed  sedi- 
tious designs  against  his  government,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  exciting  their  numerous  disciples  to  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  die  kingdom  or  Japan  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.'1  A  discovery  of  this  nature  could 
not  but  make  the  most  dreadful  impressions  upon  a  prince 
naturally  suspicious  and  cruel,  such  as  the  emperor  then 
reigning  was ;  and  indeed  so  it  happened  ;  for  the  moment 
he  received  this  information,  he  concluded,  with  equal 
precipitation  and  violence,  that  he  could  not  sit  secure  on 
(lis  throne,  while  the  smallest  spark  of  Christianity  re- 
mained unextinguished  in  his  dominions,  or  any  of  its 
professors  breamed  under  his  government.  It  is  from  this 
remarkable  period,  that  we  must  date  the  severe  edict  by 
which  all  Europeans  are  forbidden  to  approach  the  Japa- 
nese dominions,  and  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  ter- 
rors of  fire  and  sword  are  employed  to  destroy  whatever 
carries  the  remotest  aspect  or  shadow  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  only  exception  to  this  universal  law  is  made 
in  favour  of  a  handful  or  Dutch  merchants,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  import  annually  a  certain  quantity  of  European 
commodities,  and  have  a  factory,  or  rather  a  kind  of  prison, 
allowed  them  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  are  strictly  watched,  and  rigorously  confined 
from  all  communication  with  the  natives,  but  what  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  commerce  they  are  permitted 
to  carry  on. 

rCP  d  The  discoveries  made  by  the  Dutch  were  against  the  Portuguese,  with  whom 
they  were  then  at  war ;  so  that  instead  of  Spain,  our  author  should  have  said  Portugal. 
Sec  Kacmpfer,  loe.  cil.  as  also  the  Universal  Modern  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  145,  note  a  edit. 
SJvo. 
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xvii.  The  example  of  the  Roman  catholic  states  could 
not  but  excite  a  spirit  of  pious  emulation  in  pro- 
^n?u!n  testant  countries,  and  induce  them  to  propagate  a 
'"•  still  purer  form  of  Christianity  among  those  un- 
happy nations  that  lay  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism and  idolatry.  Accordingly,  the  Lutherans  were,  ob 
several  occasions,  solicited  by  persons  of  eminent  merit 
and  rank  in  their  communion,  to  embark  in  this  pious  and 
generous  undertaking.  Justinian  Ernest,  barou  of  Wells, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  zealous  appearance  he  made 
in  this  good  cause,  having  formed  the  plan  of  a  society 
that  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 

Jel  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
esus,  the  divine  founder  of  the  religion  they  were  to  pro- 
mote/ But  several  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  pious  design,  among  which  we  may 
reckon  principally  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Lutheran 
princes,  of  whom  very  few  have  either  territories,  forts, 
or  settlements  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  princes  and 
states  who  professed  the  reformed  religion.  The  English 
and  Dutch,  more  especially,  whose  ships  covered  the 
ocean,  and  sailed  to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  globe, 
and  who  moreover  in  this  century  had  sent  colonies  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among 
the  unenlightened  nations.  Nor  were  these  opportunities 
entirely  neglected,  or  misimproved,  notwithstanding  the 
imports  that  have  generally  prevailed,  of  their  being  much 
more  zealous  in  engrossing  the  riches  of  the  Indians  than 
in  bringing  about  their  conversion ;  though  it  may  per- 
haps be  granted,  that  neither  of  these  nations  exerted 
themselves,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  in  this  salutary 
undertaking.  In  the  year  1647,  the  propagation  of  the 
ospel  in  foreign  parts  was  committed,  by  an  act  of  the 
nglish  parliament,  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  a  soci- 
ety composed  of  persons  of  eminent  rank  and  merit.  The 
civil  wars  that  ensued  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
plans  that  were  laid  for  carrying  on  this  salutary  work. 


e 


e  Sec  Mollcri,  Cimbria  IAUrata,  torn.  iii.  p.  75,  as  also  a  German  work  of  the  fearo*) 
Arnold,  entitled  Kirchtn  w\d  Ktlzer  llislorie,,  part  ii.  look  xvii.  c.  xv.  §  23,  p.  I066,r«ft 
iii.  cap.  zv.  §  18,  p.  150. 
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In  the  year  1661,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  work 
was  resumed,  and  the  society  re-established.  In  the  year 
1701,  this  respectable  society  received  singular  marks  of 
protection  and  favour  from  king  William  III.  who  enrich- 
ed it  with  new  donations  and  privileges/  Since  that  pe- 
riod, even  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  distinguished  by 
ample  marks  of  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  England, 
and  of  the  liberality  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders, 
and  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  eminently  useful  in  fa- 
cilitating the  means  of  instruction  to  the  nations  that  lie 
in  pagan  darkness,  and  more  especially  to  the  Americans. 
>  Nor  are  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
the  advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  since  they  also  are  said  to 
have  converted  to  the  gospel  a  prodigious  number  of  In- 
dians, in  the  islauds  of  Ceylon  and  Formosa,  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  and  other  Asiatic  settlements,  which  they  either 
had  acquired  by  their  own  industry,  or  obtained  by  con- 
quest from  the  Portuguese.9  Some  historians  perhaps 
may  have  exaggerated,  in  their  relations,  the  numbers  of 
proselytes  made  by  the  Dutch ;  it  is  nevertheless  most 
certain,  that  as  soon  as  that  nation  had  got  a  sufficient 
footing  in  the  East  Indies,  they  laid  with  wisdom,  and  ex- 
ecuted, at  a  great  expense,  various  schemes  for  instruct- 
ing the  natives  of  those  distant  regions  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.h 

xvui.  The  inward  parts  of  Africa  remain  still  in  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  Th*  Ar*an 
inaccessible  to  the  most  adventurous  of  the  Eu-  mb*lo<"- 
ropeans.  But  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  that  great  penin- 
.sula,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  the  Portuguese 
have  their  settlements,  there  are  several  districts  in  which 
the  religion  of  Rome  has  prevailed  over  the  savage  su- 
perstitions of  that  barbarous  region.  It  is  nevertheless 
acknowledged,  by  the  more  ingenuous  historians,  even 
among  the  Roman  catholics,  who  have  given  accounts  of 
the  African  colonies,  that  of  the  proselytes  made  there  to 

f  Sec  Humphreys's  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

g  See  Epist.  dt  Successu  Evangel*,  *yud  Indos  Orientates  ad  Johan.  Leusdenium  ictip* 
las  et  UltrqecL  1699,  in  8vo.  editas. 

h  See  Braun's  Veritable  Religion  da  Hollandois,  p.  71,  267,  &c.  This  Treatise,  whicb 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1675,  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  a  malignant 
libel  of  one  Stoup,  entitled  La  Religion  des  Hollandois,  in  which  that  writer  proposed  l<\, 
persuade  the  world  that  the  Dutch  had  almost  no  religion  at  all. 
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the  gospel,  a  very  small  number  deserve  the  denomination 
of  C hnstians  ;  since  the  greatest  part  of  them  retain  the 
abominable  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  very 
best  among  them  dishonour  their  profession  by  various 
practices  of  a  most  vicious  and  corrupt  nature.  Any  pro- 
gress that  Christianity  made  in  these  parts  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  zealous  labours  of  the  capuchin  missiona- 
ries, who,  in  this  century,  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  in  their  attempts  to  bring  the 
fierce  and  savage  Africans  under  the  Christian  yoke. 
These  attempts  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  gain  over  to  the 
profession  or  the  gospel  the  kings  of  Benin  and  Awerri,' 
and  also  to  engage  the  cruel  and  intrepid  Anna  Zingba, 
queen  of  Metamoa,  and  all  her  subjects,  to  embrace,  in 
the  year  1652,  the  Christian  faith/  The  African  missions 
were  allotted  to  this  austere  order  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  by  the  society  de  propaganda  fide,  for  wise  reasons ; 
since  none  were  so  proper  to  undertake  an  enterprise  at- 
tended with  such  dreadful  hardships,  difficulties,  and  pe- 
rils, as  a  set  of  men,  whose  monastic  institute  had  render- 
ed familiar  to  them  the  severest  acts  of  mortification,  ab- 
stinence, and  penance,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  the 
bitterest  scenes  of  trial  and  adversity.  The  capuchins 
also  seem  to  have  been  alone  honoured  with  this  sacred, 
but  arduous  commission ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
other  orders  beheld,  with  the  smallest  sentiment  of  envy, 
their  dear-bought  glory. 

xix.  The  extensive  continent  of  America  swarms  with 
n^  Amen-     colonies  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,1  all 

i  Called  by  some  Ouverne. 

ICP  k  For  a  more  ample  account  of  this  queen,  and  her  conversion,  Dr.  Mosbcim 
refers  the  reader,  in  his  note  r  to  Urban  Ccrri's  Etat  Present  de  PEglise  Rcnaine,  p. 
923,  and  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  father  Labat*s  Relation  History*  it  fJlf- 
rique  Occidentate,  in  the  former  of  which  he  tells  us,  there  is  a  French  translation  of 
Ant.  Gavazzi's  account  of  Africa.  All  these  citations  are  inaccurate.  Cerri  makes  no 
mention  of  Zingba,  nor  of  Metamba  ;  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Labat,  in  any  of  the 
five  volumes  of  his  Historical  Relation,  here  quoted  ;  nor  is  Gavazzi's  account  translated 
in  that  work.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  missions  in  Africa  were  grtatly 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  the  few  missionaries  sent  thither  were  men  abso- 
lutely void  of  learning,  and  destitute  almost  of  every  qualification  that  was  necessary  to 
the  carrying  on  such  an  important  undertaking.  See  Labat's  preface  to  his  Rel'ntki 
Historique  de  Mfrique  Occidental e  ;  as  also  the  Modern  Universal  History,  voL  xi?.  p. 
10,  11,  edit.  8vo. 

1  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Imx  Evangelii  Orhtn  Temxrum  eclhs- 
front,  cap.  zlviii.  zlix.  p.  769.  There  is  a  cursory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish 
religion,  in  that  pnrt  of  America  which  is  possessed  by  the  European  Roman  catholics 
in  Urban  Cerri's  Etat  Present  de  PEgtise  Romaine,  p.  245. 
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whkh  profess  the  Christian  religion  as  it  has  been  "■  «nU,lon«- 
disfigured  by  the  church  of  Rome.    But  it  is  abundantly 
known,  that  these  colonists,  more  especially  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  are  the  most  worthless  and  profligate  set 
of  men  that  bear  the  Christian  name ;  and  this,  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimonies  of  several  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ters of  great  merit  and  authority,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality  in  this  matter.    Nay,  the  clergy  themselves  are 
not  excepted  in  this  general  condemnation ;  but  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  credible  testimonies,  surpass  even  the  idola- 
trous natives  in  the  ridiculous  rites  which  they  perform 
in  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  licentiousness  of 
their  manners,  and  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  they  commit 
without  reluctance.    Those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
America,  who  either  have  submitted  to  the  European 
yoke,  or  live  near  their  colonies,  have  imbibed  some  faint 
Knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from  the  Jesuits,  Fran- 
ciscans, and  other  ecclesiastics ;  but  these  feeble  rays  of 
instruction  are  totally  clouded  by  the  gloomy  suggestions 
of  their  native  superstition,  and  the  corrupt  influence  of 
their  barbarous  customs  and  manners.    As  to  those  In- 
dians who  live  more  remote  from  the  European  settlements, 
and  wander  about  in  the  woods  without  any  fixed  habita- 
tion, they  are  absolutely  incapable  either  of  receiving  or 
retaining  any  adequate  notions  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
unless  tney  be  previously  reclaimed   from   that  vagrant 
manner  of  life,  and  civilized  by  an  intercourse  with  per- 
sons, whose  humane  and  insinuating  manners  are  adapted 
to  attract  their  love,  and  excite  their  imitation.     This  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  different  orders  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  have  been  sent  in  later  times  to 
convert  these  wandering  savages,  have  found  by  a  con- 
stant and  uniform  experience."1    Hence  the  former  have 
erected  cities,  and  founded  civil  societies,  cemented  by 

f;overnment  and  laws,  like  the  European  states,  in  several 
ndian  provinces  both  in  South  and  North  America  ;  anfi 
it  is  on  this  account  that  they  discharge  the  double  func- 
tions of  magistrates  and  doctors  among  these  their  new 
subjects  and  disciples,  whose  morals  and  sentiments,  it  is 

m  A  great  variety  of  facts  are  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  Letters,  in  which  the 
French  Jesuits  gave  their  friends  in  Europe  an  account  of  the  success  and  fruits  of  their 
mission,  and  which  are  regularly  published  at  Paris. 
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said,  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  pure  and  imcorruptsjd, 
bv  permitting  few  or  no  Europeans  to  approach  them" 
'tfhese  arduous  and  difficult  attempts  have  furnished  to 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  ample  matter  of  boasting,  and  a 
lucky  occasion  of  extolling  the  zeal,  the  dexterity,  and  in- 
dustry of  their  order.  But  it  has  appeared,  from  relations 
worthy  of  credit,  that  these  exploits  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
internal  and*  more  inaccessible  provinces  of  America,  are 
not  so  much  carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  as  with  an  intention  to  gratify  their  own  insa- 
tiable avance  and  boundless  ambition.  And  accordingly, 
they  ape  reported  to  send  yearly  to  the  members  of  their 
order,  in  Europe,  immense  quantities  of  gold,  drawn  from 
several  American  provinces  where  they  nave  power  and 
property,  but  chiefly  from  Paraguay,  which  belongs  to 
them  alone.0 

ICP  n  That  this  was  by  no  means  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal  ream  of  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  Indians  and  Europeans,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
contents  of  the  following  note. 

o  While  father  Labat  was  at  Rome,  father  Tamburini,  at  that  time  general  of  the  Je- 
suits, asked  him  several  questions  relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  America ; 
to  which,  with  eqnal  courage  and  candour,  he  gave  immediately  this  general  answer ; 
"  That  the  gospel  had  made  little  or  no  real  progress  in  that  country :  that  he  had  never 
met  with  one  adult  person  among  the  Americans  who  could  be  esteemed  a  true  proselyte 
to  Christianity  ;  and  that  the  missionaries  could  scarcely  pretend  to  any  other  exploit] 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  than  their  having  baptized  some  children  at  the  point  of  death  !*  He 
added,  at  the  same  time,  u  that,  in  order  to  make  the  Americans  Christians,  it  wai  pre- 
viously necessary  to  make  them  men.1*    This  bold  Dominican,  who  had  been  himself  a 
missionary  in  the  American  islands,  had  a  great  mind  to  give  Tamburini  some  season- 
able advice  concerning  the  immense  wealth  and  authority  that  the  Jesuits  bad  acquired 
in  these  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  cunning  old  man  eluded  artfully  this  part  of  the  con- 
versation, and  turned  it  upon  another  subject    Labat  gave,  upon  another  occasion,  a 
still  greater  proof  of  bis  undaunted  spirit  and  presence  of  mind;  for  when,  in  an  audience 
granted  him  by  Clement  VI.  that  pontiff  praised  in  pompous  terms,  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  missionaries  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  reproached  the  French  with  inactivity  and  indifference  in  a  matter  of  sodi 
high  importance,  our  resolute  Dominican  told  him  plainly,  "  that  the  Spaniards  tad 
Portuguese  boasted  of  the  success  of  their  labours  without  any  sort  of  foundation;  sisce 
it  was  well  known,  that,  instead  of  converts,  they  had  only  made  hypocrites,  all  their  dis- 
ciples among  the  Indians  having  been  forced,  by  the  dread  of  punishment  and  the  terrors 
of  death,  to  embrace  Christianity  ;"  adding  moreover,'  "  that  such  as  had  received  bap- 
tism, continued  as  open  and  egregious  idolaters  as  they  had  been  before  their  profession 
of  Christianity  .*t     To  this  account  wc  might  add  the  relations  of  a  whole  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimonies  are  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  who  declare  unanimously 
the  same  thing.     See  among  others  a  remarkable  piece,  entitled  Memoire  touehant  PEt- 
tablistement  considerable  des  Petes  J t suites  dans  Its  Indes  (TEspagne,  which  is  subjoined  to 
Frezier's  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Sud,  p.  577.     See  also  Voyage  aux  Indes  fleet- 
dentales,  par  Franc.  Coreal,  torn.  ii.  p.  67, 43,  and  Mammaehius,  Orlg.  et  Jtntiq.  Christ 
torn.  ii.  p.  337.     There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  given  by 
don  Ulloa,  in  bis  Voyage  tTJlmeriquet  torn.  i.  p.  540 ;  but  this  account  is  partial  in  their 
favour.      They  are  also  zealously  and  artfully  defended  in  an  account  of  the  mission 
of  Paraguay,  published  by  Muratori  in  the  year  1743.    {CP  When  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote 
this  note,  the  important  discovery  that  placed  the  ambitious,  despotic,  and  rebellious 

-  See  Labat,  Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  torn.  viii.  p.  7.    t  Id.  ib.  torn.  viii.  p.  I?. 
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xx.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was  prompted  with  more 
wisdom,  and  consequently  with  better  success,  in 
those  parts  of  America  where  the  English  formed  Z2XS& 
settlements  during  this  century ;  and  though  it  Adiwfc*- 
had  the  greatest  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  indolence  to 
conquer,  made  in  a  little  time  a  considerable  progress. 
The  English  independents,  who  retired  to  America  on  ac- 
count ot  their  dissension  from  the  established  religion  of 

proceedings  of  the  Jesuit*  in  Paraguay  hi  the  plainest  and  most  striking  light,  had  not 
been  yet  made.    The  hook  of  Muratori  which  was  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1743, 
and  republished  in  a  French  translation  at  Paris  in  1754,  *  deceived  for  some  time  the 
over  credulous,  nay,  induced  even  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  to  suspect  that  their  con* 
duct  at  Paraguay  was  not  so  criminal  as  it  had  been  represented.     So  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  accusations  that  had  been  brought  against  these  missionaries  by  the  writers  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Mosheim  ;  notwithstanding  a  memorial  sent  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the 
year  1730,  by  don  Martin  de  Barua,  at  that  time  Spanish  governor  of  Paraguay,  in 
which  the  Jesuits  are  charged  with  the  most  ambitifus  projects  and  the  most  rebellious 
designs,  represented  as  setting  up  an  independent  government,  accused  of  carrying  on  a 
prodigious  trade,  and  other  things  of  that  nature  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  various  known  facts  that  supported  these  accusations  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  public  was  more  or  less  deceived.      The  illusion 
however  did  not  last  long.     In  the  year  1750,  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  fixing  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominons  in  South  America.      The 
Jesuits,  who  had  formed  an  independent  republic  in  the  heart  of  these  dominions,  com- 
posed of  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  gained  by  the  insinuating* softness  and  affected 
mildness,  humility,  and  generosity  of  their  proceedings,  were  much  alarmed  at  this) 
treaty.    It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  new  state,  which  was  founded  under 
the  mask  of  a  Christian  mission,  that  neither  bishop,  governor,  nor  any  officer,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical,  nay,  nor  even  any  individual,  Spaniard  or  Portuguese,  should  be 
admitted  into  its  territories,  to  the  end  that  the  proceedings  and  projects  of  the  Jesuits 
might  still  remain  an  impenetrable  secret.    -The  members  of  their  order  were  alone  to 
be  instructed  in  this  profound  and  important  mystery.    The  use  of  the  Spanish  language 
was  prohibited  throughout  the  extent  of  this  new  territory,  in  order  to  prevent  more 
effectually  all  communication  between  the  Indians  and  that  nation.    The  Indians  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  furnished  with  artillery,  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  taught 
to  behold  the  Jesuits  as  their  sovereigns  and  their  gods,  and  to  look  up*n  all  white  people, 
except  the  Jesuits,  as  demoniacs,  atheists,  and  moreover,  as.  their  barbarous  and  mor- 
tal enemies.    Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  in  the  year  1752,  the  united  troops 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  marched  toward  the  eastern  borders  of  the  river  Uragai,  to  make 
the  exchanges  of  certain  villages  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  above  men- 
tioned.   Upon  this  the  Jesuits,  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  for  their  defence,  demand- 
ed a  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  under  various  pretexts.    This  delay  was  grant- 
ed ;  but  as  the  Spanish  general,  Gomez  Freire  Andrada,  perceived  that  these  holy  fa- 
thers employed  this  delay  in  arming  the  Indians,  and  confirming  them  in  their  rebellion, 
he  wrote  to  his  court,  and  received  new  orders  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  execution 
of  the  treaty.    A)  war  ensued  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  on  one  side,  and 
the  Indians,  animated  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  Spanish  general  lost 
his  life,  and  of  which  the  other  circumstances  are  well  known.    This  was  the  real  and 
original  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Portugal.    Those  who  de- 
sire a  more  particular  account  of  (his  matter  will  find  it  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  drawn 
from  an  authentic  memorial,  published  by  the  court  of  Lbbon,  and  printed  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  year  1758,  under  the  following  title ;  *  La  Republique  des  Jesuites  au  Para- 
guay renversee,   ou  Relation  Authentlque  de  la  Guerre  que  ces  Religieux  ont  ose 
soutenir  contre  les  Monarques  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal  en  Ameriquc,  pour  y  defendre 
les  domaines  dont  Us  avoicnt  usurpe  le  Soverainete  au  Paraguay,  sous  pretexte  de  Re- 
ligion.' 

*  Muratori's  account  of  the  musion  of  Paraguay  was  translated  from  the  French  edition 
into  English,  and  published  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1759. 
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their  country,  claimed  the  honour  of  carrying  thither  the 
first  rti)  s  of  divine  truth,  and  of  beginning  a  work  that  has 
been  since  continued  with  such  pious  zeal  and  such  abun- 
dant fruit ;  and  indeed  this  claim  is  founded  in  justice.  Se- 
veral families  of  this  sect,  that  had  been  settled  in  Hol- 
land, removed  from  thence  into  America11  in  the  year  1620, 
in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  transmit  their  doctrine  pure 
and  umlefilcd  to  future  ages  ;  and  there  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  state.q  The  success  that  attended  this 
first  emigration  engaged  great  numbers  of  the  people  call- 
c*d  puritans,  who  groaneu  under  the  oppression  or  the  bi- 
shops, and  the  severity  of  a  court,  by  which  this  oppres- 
sion was  authorized,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  reli- 
gious adventurers  ;r  and  this  produced  a  second  emigra- 
tion in  the  year  1 629.  But  notwithstanding  the  success 
that  in  process  of  time  crowned  this  enterprise,  its  first 
beginnings  were  unpromising,  and  the  colonists,  immedi- 
ately after  their  arrival,  laboured  under  such  hardships  and 
difficulties  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilds  of  tins 
new  region,  that  they  could  make  but  little  progress  in  in- 
structing the  Indians ;  their  whole  zeal  and  industry  being 
scarcely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  infant  settlement  from 
the  horrors  of  famine.  Rut  toward  the  year  1633,'  things 
put  on  a  better  aspect ;  the  colony  began  to  flourish,  ami 
the  new  coiners,  among  whom  the  puritans  Mayhew, 
Sheppard,  and  Elliot,  made  an  eminent  figure,  had  the 
leisure,  courage,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  execution  of  such  an  important  and  arduous 
design.  All  these  devout  exiles  were  remarkably  zeal- 
ous, laborious,  and  successful  in  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  none  acauired  such  a  shining  reputation  in  this 
pious  career,  as  John  Elliot,  who  learned  their  language, 
into  which  he  translated  the  Bible,  and  other  instructive 
ami  edifying  books,  gathered  together  the  wandering  sa- 
vages, and  formed  them  into  regular  congregations,  in- 

V  Thi*  colony  settled  in  that  put  of  America  that  was  aAerward  called  Xew-Ptj- 
mouth. 

<l  See  Near*  History  or  the  Puritan*,  vol.  it.  p.  14$.  As  also  a  Genua  work,  ended 
\nt.  Wilh.  Bohm,  E*f*iu\t  Rif$rm*timu  Hutoru,  b.  ti.  c.  *■  p.  :»7. 

r  See  MatherS  Ubtory  *f  New-England,  p.  126.  NeaTs  Historr  of  the  Puritans. 
*eJ,  it.  p.  W& 

1U*  »  IV  Moakeim  say*  in  the  year  16*3,  bu:  this  is  prcbabU  an  efTor  of  the  press : 

******  b  well  known,  that  the  cm^rati^n  of  Sh'pcird  ir.l   FJ' km  happened  between 
W&l  and  iftu.  "  ^^ 
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structed  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dulness  of  theft 
comprehension,  and  the  measure  of  their  respective  capa- 
cities ;  and,  by  such  eminent  displays  of  his  zeal,  dexterity, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  merited,  after  his  death,  the  ho* 
nourable  title  of  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.1 

The  unexpected  success  that  attended  these  pious  at- 
tempts towards  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge, 
drew  the  attention  or  the  parliament  and  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  further  advancement  of  this  good  cause  ap- 
5 eared  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  the 
eliberations,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  Thus  was  formed  that  illustrious 
society,  which  derives  its  title  from  the  great  purpose  of 
its  institution,  even  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 

J  arts,  and  which,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  nuin- 
er,  influence,  revenues,  and  prerogatives,  has  still  renew- 
ed and  augmented  its  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  pa- 
gans in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  those  on  the 
American  continent.  It  is  true,  that  after  all  its  efforts^ 
much  is  yet  to  be  done ;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  that  have  examined  these  matters  with 
attention  and  impartiality,  that  much  has  been  done,  and 
that  the  pious  undertakings  of  this  respectable  society 
have  been  followed  with  unexpected  fruit.  With  respe  ct  to 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  which  receives  in  its  bosom, 
without  distinction*,  persons  of  all  sects  and  all  opinions, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  its  religious  state  in 
another  place.  The  American  provinces  that  were  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  command 
of  count  Maurice  of  Nassau  became  immediately  an  ob- 
ject of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  new  masters,  who  began, 
with  great  ardour  and  remarkable  success,  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  gospel  among  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those 
benighted  regions.0  But  this  fair  prospect  was  afterward 
clouded  in  the  year  1644,  when  the  Portuguese  recovered 
the  territories  they  had  lost.    As  to  the  Dutch  colony  that 

t  Honibeckius,  De  Conversion*  Ind&nan  et  Gentil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xt.  p.  260.  Crescentfi 
Matheri  EpuUdade  Smcessu  EvangtUi  apud  Indos  Oceidentales  ad  Joh.Leusdenium,7)rqjtct 
1699,  in  8to.  Q39  Increase  Mather's  Letter  to  Leusden  is  translated  into  English,  and 
inserted  in  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of  Elliot,  p.  94,  3d  London  edit,  and  in  his  History 
of  New  England,  book  iii.  p.  194.    N. 

u  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Topographia  Ecclesiastic^  p.  47.  Jan  icon,  Etat  Present  its 
Provinces  Units,  torn.  i.  p.  396.  The  same  author  gives  an  account  of  Surinam,  and  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  tbat  colony,  chap.  xit.  p.  407. 

vol.  iii.  53 
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is  settled  in  Surinam,  we  cannot  say  much,  having  never 
received  the  smallest  information  of  any  attempts  made  by 
them  to  instruct  the  neighbouring  Indians  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity.^ 
xxi.  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Christian  religion  in 
particular,  nad  many  enemies  to  encounter  in 
JcSSSSS  this  century,  though  their  number  has  been  studi- 
i.  Enftaod.  ously  diminished  in  the  accounts  of  some,  and 
reatly  exaggerated  in  the  representations  of  others.  The 
English  complain  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  the  fatal 

Eeriod,  when  corruption  of  manners,  and  vice,  in  the  most 
centious  and  profligate  forms,  overran  their  nation,  en- 
gendered 91  spirit  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  formed 
a  set  of  unhappy  men,  who  employed  all  the  wantonness 
of  inconsiderate  wit,  all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and 
even  all  the  force  of  real  talent  and  genius,  to  extinguish 
a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  mankind.  That  this 
complaint  is  far  from  being  groundless,  appears  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  number  of  those  writers  among  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  productions  were  levelled  either  against  all 
religion,  or  designed  to  confine  the  belief  of  men  to  na- 
tural religion  alone ;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  still  supe- 
rior number  of  learned  and  ingenious  treatises,  in  which 
the  divinity,  dignity,  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  gos- 
pel, were  demonstrated  and  displayed  in  the  most  striking, 
and  conspicuous  manner.  But  nothing  is  more  adapted  to 
confirm  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  progress 
of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  than  the  famous  Lectures,  founded  by  thai 
illustrious  ornament  of  religion  and  humanity,  Mr.  Koberi 
Boyle,  who,  in  the  year  1691,  consecrated  a  considerable 

Eart  of  his  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  by 
saving,  in  his  last  will,  a  sum  to  be  distributed,  successive* 
ly,  to  a  number  of  learned  divines,  who  were  to  preach, 
in  their  turns,  eight  sermons  every  year,  in  defence  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion/    This  pious  and  honourable 

v  There  ere  three  churches  in  that  settlement  for  the  u*c  of  the  colonists  ;  but  MM* 
leapt  has  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Uk-  gospel  among  the  natives. 

z  See  Bfeotierti  Preface  to  hit  French  translation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Discourses  oa  Ik 
Bains,  and  Attrtetes  of  God.  For  an  account  of  the  pious,  learned,  and  illustrious  Mr. 
s^Offta,  aaa  Bosssjsflh  Mcaaern  of  the  Lires  and  Characters  of  the  illustrious  Faauly  sf 
^    ~.  .       .  .   ^  1  H  8ff«.  s*  London,  in  the  year  1737.    8ee  also  the  Btb!i$ihtfm 

>Ui    tr  Bat,  abore  all,  the  late  learned  Dr.  Birch's  LnVef 

*—  *i*efearl744j  and  that  rery  niuiblc  Collection  of  Um> 

fjrtJola  Beyb  (Bobert)  note  *.  See  also  ertfeto  Hoboes,  in  * 
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task  has  been  committed  always  to  men  of  the  most  emi- 
nent genius  and  abilities,  and  is  still  undertaken  with  zeal, 
and  performed  with  remarkable,  dignity  and  success.  The 
discourses  that  have  been  delivered  in  consequence  of  this 
admirable  institution  have  been  always  published ;  and  they 
form  at  this  day  a  large  and  important  collection,  which 
b  known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  has  done  eminent 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue/ 

xxii.  The  leader  of  the  impious  band  in  England*  which, 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  attempted  to  Ho**,  r*. 
obscure  the  truth,  and  to  dissolve  the  solemn  ob-  ***** ktm 
ligations  of  religion,  was  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, 
a  man  whose  audacious  pride  was  accompanied  with  an 
Uncommon  degree  of  artifice  and  address,  whose  sagacity 
was  superior  to  his  learning,  and  whose  reputation  was 
more  owing  to  the  subtilty  and  extent  of  his  genius,  than 
to  any  progress  he  had  made  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
erudition/  This  man,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  his  principles,  had  several  adherents 
in  England ;  and  not  only  so,  but  has  found,  in  foreign 
countries,  more  than  one  apologist,  who,  though  they  ac- 
knowledge that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous,  yet  deny 
that  he  went  silch  an  impious  length  as  to  introduce  the 
disbelief,  or  to  overturn  tne  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being/ 
But  if  it  should  be  granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Hobbes 
was  not  totally  destitute  of  all  sense  of  a  Deity,  nor  of  all 
impressions  of  religion ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the 
other,  by  all  who  peruse  his  writings,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  attention,  that  his  tenets  lead,  by  naturatxonsequences, 
to  a  contempt  of  religion  and  of  divine  worship ;  and  that, 
in  some  of  his  productions,  there  are  visible  marks  of  an 
extreme  aversion  to  Christianity.    It  has  indeed  been  said 

j  There  u  a  complete  list  of  these  learned  discourses  in  the  Bibliotheque  AngUtuet 
ton.  xv.  part  ii.  p.  416.  The  late  reverend  Gilbert  Burnet  published  in  four  volumes 
io  Svo.  •  judicious,  comprehensive,  and  well-digested  Abridgment  of  such  of  the  Boyle's 
Lectures  as  had  been  preached  before  the  year  1737.  This  abridgment,  which  has  been 
translated  inti  the  French  and  Gernian  languages,  comprehends  the  discourses  of  Bent- 
ley,  Kidder,  Williams,  Gastrcll,  Harris,  Bradford,  Blackball,  Stanhope,  Clarke,  Gurdon, 
Hancock,  Whieton,  Turner,  Butler,  Woodward,  Derham,  Ibbot,  Long,  J.Clarke,  Burnet, 
Berriman. 

i  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Hobbes.  Wood's  Mhenia  Oxonieiuu,  vol.  ii.  p. 
641,  hut  edition. 

a  Among  the  patrons  and  defenders  of  Hobbes,  we  may  reckon  Nic.  Hier.  Gundlin* 
f  ilia,  in  Us  ObtfMtfeties  Stbcte,  torn.  i.  n.  ii.  p.  30,  and  in  hi.i  GundUngUmm,  p.  304,  and 
abo  Arnold,  I*  Ma  German  work,  entitled  Kitchen  und  Ketzer  Jfistotre,  part  ii*  b.  xvii.  c. 
jrti.  {  S6,  p.  106L  These  writers  are  refuted  by  the  learned  Budsms,  in  bis  Thms  <h 
Aikefnm  1  Ssmarirllfwir,  cay.  I  p.  187. 
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brutal  rusticity  and  uncouth  turn  of  John  Toland,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
was  rendered  infamous  by  several  injurious  libels  against 
Christianity,  must  naturally  appear  doubly  disgusting, 
when  compared  with  the  amiable  elegance  and  specious 
refinement  of  the  writer  now  mentioned*  However,  as 
those  writers,  who  flatter  the  passions  by  endeavouring 
to  remove  all  the  restraints  that  religion  imposes  upon 
their  excessive  indulgence,  will  never  want  patrons  among 
the  licentious  part  oFmankind;  so  this  man,  who  was  not 
destitute  of  learning,  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary ;  and  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  arrogance 
and  vanity,  and  trie  shocking  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  his 
manners,  acquired  a  certain  measure  of  fame/    It  u  not 

know  whether  the  man  if  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  urn^  author 
has  perniciously  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  influence  and  efficacy  of  sewe  of  the  great 
motif  e«  that  are  proposed  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  render  men  virtuous,  by  nail  am  lias, 
these  motives  as  mercenary,  and  oven  turning  them  into  ridioule.  He  nhrVniilni,  in 
their  plare,  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty  of  virtue,  as  the  great  soarcs  of  moral 
obligation,  and  the  true  incentive  to  virtuous  deeds.  But  however  aUenagthunsV 
lime  scheme  of  morala  may  appear  to  certain  minds  of  a  refined,  elegant,  and  mgeauoai 
tarn,  it  is  certainly  little  adapted  to  the  taste,  the  comprehension,  and  character  of  the 
multitude.  Take  away  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  the  prospect  of  reward  and 
punishment,  that  leads  them  to  virtue  and  obedience,  by  the  powerful  suggestions  of  hew 
and  fear,  and  the  great  supports  of  virtue,  and  the  most  effectual  motives  to  the  parasjt 
of  it,  will  be  then  removed  with  respect  to  them. 

IC7*  Since  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  thin  note,  the  very  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  LeJaad 
published  bin  View  of  the  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England 
during  'he  last  and  prest.nt  Century,  &c.  ir.  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  fret- 
thinkers  and  deists  mentioned  by  our  historian,  and  a  review  of  the  writings  of  the  eari 
of  Shaftesbury.  This  review  merits  a  particular  attention,  as  it  contains  an  impartial 
account,  an  accurate  examination,  and  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  erroneous  princi- 
ples of  that  great  man.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  like  all  other  eminent  innovators,  has  beet 
misrepresented  both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies.     Dr.  Leland  has  steered  a  middle 


writing*  ;  separates  carefully  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  and  neither  approves  norcoa- 
demns  in  the  lump,  as  too  many  have  done.  In  a  more  particular  manner  he  has  shorn, 
frith  hi*  usual  perspicuity  and  good  Ant*,  that  the  being  influenced  by  die  hope  of  the 
reward  promised  in  the  go j pel  has  nothing  in  it  disingenuous  audsfovisA,  and  is  so  hi  (root 
being  inconsistent  with  loving  virtue  for  Us  own  sake,  that  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to 
heighten  our  esteem  of  is  amiablencss  and  worth.  The  triumphant  manner  in  wake 
the  learned  Dr.  Warhurton  has  refuted  Shaftesbury's  representation  of  raillery  and  ridi- 
cule as  a  test  of  tnii h,  is  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  See  also  Dr.  Browa'f 
Thre^  Assays  on  th«*  CharacU  riatie*,  in  which  tbat  sensible  -Author  treats  of  risfeeJa, 
oonoidere  d  *m  a  te*t  of  truth  ;  of  the  obligations  of  win  to  virtue,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
religious  principle,  and  of  revealed  religion  and  Christianity. 

m  .  JC=^  /  ~.r\  M»»heim  quotes  here,  in  a  short  note,  an  account  he  had  given  of  the 
Ltfe  ana  Writings  of  Toland,  prefixed  to  bid  confutation  of  the  Naiarenus  of  that 
contemptible  author.  He  aUo  quotes  a  life  of  Toland,  prefixed  to  his  posthumous 
works,  printed  ,„  8to.  at  London,  in  17*6,  by  Des  Maizeaux.  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  thai 
lhVLS^M^f  £eitUu'f  °*  **™**g-    Should  that  be  granted,  it  must  neverthekai 

H  „**?«}?<*?*  £**'  thi  lwainS  »ay  quite  indigested  in  his  head,  and  that  the  me 
Vi  mane  or  it   m  nis   wafBJ  Wlg  ^^  j^^^  a||d  ^4^     Hih  coiiferenrs 
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necessary  to  mention  other  authors  of  this  class,  who  ap- 
peared in  England  during  this  century,  but  are  long  since 
consigned  to  oblivion ;  the  reader  may  however  add  to 
those  that  have  been  already  named,  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  a  philosopher  of  some  note,  who  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel/  maintained 

with  M.  Beausobre  concerning  die  mUhonticily  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  was  held, 
at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1701,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  he) 
made  such  a  despicable  figure,  is  a  proof  of  the  former  ;  and  his  writings,  to  all  but 
half  scholars  and  half  thinkers,  will  be  a  proof,  as  long  as  they  endure,  of  the  latter. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  that  maxim  of  Ju renal,  Nemo  repenieJuU  ritrpistinrat, 
Toland  arrived  only  gradually,  and  by  a  progressive  motion,  at  th*  summit  of  infidelity. 
His  first  step  was  Socinianism,  which  appeared  in  his  book,  entitled  Christianity  not 
mysterious.  This  book  procured  him  hard  treatment  from  ihe  Irish  parliament ;  and 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Brown,  afterward  bishop  of  Cork,  who,  unhappily,  did  not  think 
good  arguments  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  cause,  unless  they  were  seconded  by  the 
secular  arm,  whose  ill-placed  succours  he  solicited  with  ardour.  The  second  step  that 
Toland  made  in  the  devious  fields  of  religion,  was  in  the  publication  of  his  jfniynler, 
which,  in  appearance,  was  designed  to  v indicate  what  he  advanced  in  his  Life  of  Milton, 
to  prove  that  kins;  Charles  I.  was  not  the  real  author  of  the  Eikon  BasiUke,  but  in  reality, 
wis  intended  to  invalidate  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  render  it  uncertain 
and  precarious.  This  piece,  in  as  far  as  it  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  was  answered  in  a  triumphant  manner  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  '  Reflections  on  that 
part  of  the  Book  called  Amyntor,  which  relates  to  the  writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,' 
and  the  *  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;'  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  learned  and  judicious 
*  Vindication  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;'  and  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  '  New  and 
Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament.'  These  learned 
writers  nave  exposed,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  diiingenuit),  the  blunders,  the 
false  quotations,  the  insidious  Actions  and  ridiculous  miMakf  s  of  Toland,  who,  on  various 
accounts,  may  pass  for  one  of  the  most  harmless  writers  against  the  Christian  religion. 
For  an  account  of  the  JldeuMcemon,  the  Jfmxarenut,  the  Letters  to  Serena,  the  Pantktb- 
Ikon,  and  the  other  irreligious  works  of  this  author,  with  the  excellent  answers  that  have 
been  made  to  them,  see  his  life  in  the  General  Dictionary,  or  rather  in  OhaoffepiedV 
Supplement  to  Bayle's  Dictionary,  entitled  JVbuecou  LHctionaire  Hutorique  d  Critique, 
as  this  author  has  not  only  translated  the  articles  added  to  Bayle's  Dictionary  by  the 
English  editors  of  that  work,  but  has  augmented  and  improved  them  by  several  interest- 
ing anecdotes  drawn  from  the  Literary  History  of  the  Continent. 

|C7*  g  Lord  Herbert  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  gospel ;  he  even  de- 
dared,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  attack  Christianity,  which  he  calls,  in  express  terms, 
the  best  religion,  and  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  tends  to  establish  the  five* 
great  articles  of  that  universal,  sufficient,  and  absolutely  perfect  religion,  which  be  pre- 
tends  to  deduce  from  reason  and  nature.  But  notwithstanding  these  fair  professions, 
his  lordship  loses  no  occasion  of  throwing  out  insinuations  against  all  revealed  religion, 
ae  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use.  But  this  same  Deist,  who  was  the  first, 
and  indeed  the  least  contemptible  of  that  tribe  in  England,  has  left  upon  record  one  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  fanaticism  and  absurdity  that  perhaps  ever  has  been  beard  of, 
and  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty.  This  instance  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  life  of 
lord  Herbert,  drawn  up  from  memorials  penned  by  himself,  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  is  as  follow.*  :  that  lord  having  finished  his  book 
De  VeritaU,  apprehended  that  be  should  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  was.  conse- 
quently, dubious  for  some  time  whether  it  would  not  be  p.  udent  to  suppress  it.  ''  Being 
thus  doubtful,"  says  his  lordship,  "in  my  chamber,"  at  Paris,  where  h<-  was  ambassador 
In  the  year  U  94,  "  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  easement  being  open  toward  the 
sooth,  the  son  shining  clear,  and  no  wnd  stirring  :  1  took  my  book  l)e  VerUaie  in  my 
hands,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words  ;  '  O  thou  Eterna.  God, 
author  of  this  light  that  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations  ;  I  do 
beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought 
to  make  ;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book  ?  if  it  be  for  thy 
glory,  I  beseech  thee  to  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven;  if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it' 
What  does  the  reader  now  think  of  this  corner-stone  of  deism,  who  demands  a  suoerna- 
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.at  least  that  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind;11  and  Charles  Blount,  who  composed  a  book, 
entitled,  The  Oracles  of  Reason,  and,  in  the  year  1098, 
died  by  his  own  hand.' 
xxiii.  Infidelity  and  even  atheism  showed  themselves 
also  on  the  continent  during  this  century.    In 


publicly  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1629,  as  an  im« 

tural  revelation  from  heaven  in  favour  of  a  book  that  was  designed  to  prove  all  revela- 
tion uncertain  and  useless  ?  But  the  absurdity  does  not  end  here,  for  our  deist  not  oalf 
wtmgki  for  this  revelation,  but  also  obtained  it,  if  we  arc  to  believe  him.  Let  os  at  least 
hear  him.  "  1  had  no  sooner,  says  he,  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gtnUe 
noise  came  forth  from  the  heavens  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did  to  cheer 
and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted."  Rare  credulity  this  ui  an  unbe- 
liever !  but  these  gentlemen  can  believe  even  against  reason,  when  it  answers  their 
/purpose.  His  lordship  continues,  "  This,  however,  strange  it  may  see*,  1  protest,  be- 
fore the  Eternal  God,  is  true  ;  neither  am  I  superstitious!?  deceived  herein,1*  fcc  See 
Iceland's  View  of  the  Debtical  Writers,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  470,  &c. 

h  This  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  have  perused  lord  Herbert's  book  Dt  Cn> 
tit  Erromtm,  as  alio  his  celebrated  work  De  Religion  Gentitiwn.  This  author  b  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  chief  and  founder  of  the  sect  or  society  that  are  called  aati- 
ralists,  from  their  attachment  to  natural  religion  alone.  See  Arnoldi  HittorU  EceUtm- 
ties  ei  H*reL  part  ii.  p.  1083.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  famous  Deist  have  bees 
refuted  by  Musanis  and  K  ortholt,  two  German  divines  of  eminent  learning  and  atiUneft. 
ICP  Gassendi  also  composed  on  answer  to  lord  Herbert's  book,  De  VeriUU.  fa  fisf- 
land  it  was  refuted  by  IVir.  Richard  Baxter,  in  a  treatise,  entitled  More  Reasons  fer  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  no  Reason  against  it.  Mr.  Locke,  in  Essay  on  Humao  Under- 
standing, shows,  with  great  perpicuity  and  force  of  evidence,  that  the  five  articles  s/  »e- 
tnraJ  religion  proposed  by  this  noble  author  are  not,  as  he  represents  them,  cssnats 
notices,  clearly  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  that  a  divine 
revelation  is  necessary  to  indicate,  develope,  and  enforce  them.  Dr.  Whitby  has 
also  treated  the  same  matter  amply  in  his  learned  work,  entitled  '  The  Necessity  tad 
Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Principles  of 
Natural  Religion  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens,'  8vo.  1075. 

i  See  Chaunepic),  JVouveau  Dictionaire  Historique  et  Cril.  though  this  author  has  omit- 
ted the  mention  of  this  gentleman's  unhappy  fate,  out  of  a  regard,  no  doubt,  to  his  iUat* 
trious  family.  Hj  Mr.  Chauffepied  has  done  no  more  than  translate  the  article  Charles 
Blount  from  that  of  the  English  continuators  of  Bayle. 

tCJ*  k  This  book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1615,  was  approved  by  the 
■lergy  and  magistrates  of  that  city,  and  contains  many  things  absolutely  irreconcila- 
ble with  Atheistical  principles ;  its  title  is  as  follows  ;  '  Am  phi  the  at  rum  Eteroc  Pro- 
vidential, Divino  Magicum,  Christian o  Physicum,  4'trologico,  Catholicum,  adversus 
Vetcres  Philosophos,  Atbcos,  Epicureos,  Peripatetics,  Stoicos,  &c.  This  book  has 
been  esteemed  innocent  by  .several  writers,  impious  by  others  ;  but,  in  our  judgment* 
it  would  have  escaped  reproach,  ha  J  Vanini  published  none  of  his  other  productions, 
since  the  impieties  it  may  contain,  according  to  the  intention  of  its  author,  are  carefaDy 
concealed.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  the  book  mentioned  in  the  following 
note. 

KCP  I  This  book,  concerning  the  Secrets  of  Queen  Nature,  the  Goddess  of  Mortals, 
was  published  with  !hi«  suspicious  title  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1616,  and  contains  glaring 
marks  of  impiety  and  Athcbm  ;  and  yet  it  was  published  with  the  king's  permission,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris.  This  scandalous  negligence  or  ig- 
norance is  unaccountable  in  such  a  reverend  body.  The  Jesuit  Garasse  pretends  that  the 
faculty  was  deceived  by  Vanini,  who  .substituted  another  treatise  in  the  place  of  tost 
which  had  been  approved.  See  a  wretched  book  of  Garasse,  entitled  Doctrine  QtrUust, 
p.  998,  asalsoDurand  ViedtV«nini%  p.  116. 
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pious  and  obstinate  Atheist.    It  is  nevertheless  to  be  ob- 
served, that  several  learned  and  respectable  writers  con- 
sider  this  unhappy  man  rather  as  a  victim  to  bigotry  and 
envy,  than  as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and  Atheism,  and  main- 
tain, that  neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd 
or  blasphemous  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  de- 
spiser  of  God  and  religion."1    But  if  Vanini  had  his  apolo- 
gists, this  was  by  no  means  the  case  of  Cosmo  Ruggeri-, 
a  native  of  Florence,  whose  Atheism  was  as  impudent  as 
it  was  impious,  and  who  died  in  the  most  desperate  senti- 
ments of  irreligion  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1615,  declaring-, 
that  he  looked  upon  all  the  accounts  that  had  been  given 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  evil  spirits* 
as  idle  dreams.*    Casimir  Leszynski,  a  Polish  knight, 
was  capitally  punished,  suffering  death  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
year  1689,  for  denying  the  being  and  providence  of  God ; 
out  whether  or  no  this  accusation  was  well  founded,  can 
only  be  known  by  reading  his  trial,  and  examining  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
against  him.°    In  Germany,  a  senseless  and  frantic  sort 
of  a  man,  called  Matthew  Knutzen,  a  native  of  Holstein, 
attempted  to  found  a  new  sect,  whose  members, 
aside  all  consideration  of  God  and  religion,  were 
low  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  alone,  and  from 
thence  were  to  assume  the  title  of  Conscientiarians.  But 
this  wrongheaded  sectary  was  easily  obliged  to  abandon 
his  extravagant  undertakings  ;  and  thus  his  idle  attempt 
came  to  nothings 

xxiv.  The  most  accurate  and  eminent  of  the  Atheists 
of  this  century,  whose  system  represented  the  u^ict 
Supreme  Author  of  all  things  as  a  Being  bound  8pto0x,u 

m  See  Budasus's  Theses  de  Atheismo  el  Superslilionet  p.  190.  The  author  of  the  Apo- 
logia pro  Vanino,  which  appeared  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1718,  is  Peter  Frederic  Arp,  a 
a  learned  lawyer,  who,  in  his  Feria  astivaUs  seu  Scriptorum  suorum  HUtoria,  p.  88,  has 
promised  a  ucw  edition  of  this  apology,  with  considerable  additions.  We  may  also 
place  among  the  defenders  of  Vanini,  the  learned  Elias  Frederic  Heister,  in  his  Apologia 
ft*  Medici*,  sect,  zviii.  p.  93. 

n  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Ruggeri. 

o  See  the  German  work  of  Arnold,  entitled;  Kirchen  vnd  Ketzer  Historie,  p.  1077. 
There  was  formerly  in  the  famous  library  of  Uflenbach,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Leszynski,  and  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
him. 

p  See  Moiled  Cimbria  LUerata,  torn.  i.  p.  304,  and  Isagagt  ad  Historian  Chersones. 
Conor,  part  ii.  cap.  vi.  §  riii.  p.  164.  La  Croze,  Entretietu  Svr divers  sujets  fHisUirs,  p. 
400.  I 
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by  the  etemal  and  immutable  laws  of  necessity  or  fate, 
was  Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Portuguese  Jew.  This  man, 
who  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1677,  observed,  in  his  con- 
duct, the  rules  of  wisdom  and  probity,  much  better  than 
many  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  nor  did  he  ever 
endeavour  to  pervert  the  sentiments,  or  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to  inspire,  in 
his  discourse,  a  contempt  of  religion  or  virtue.q  It 
is  true  indeed  that  in  his  writings,  more  especially  in 
those  that  were  published  after  his  death,  he  maintains 
openly,  that  God  and  the  Universe  are  one  and  the 
same  Being,  and  that  all  things  happen  by  the  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  an  all  compre- 
hending and  infinite  Being,  that  exists  and  acts  by  an 
invincible  necessity.  This  doctrine  leads  directly  to  con- 
sequences  equally  impious  and  absurd  ;  for  if  the  princi- 
ple now  mentioned  be  true,  each  individual  is  his  own 
God,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  the  universal  Deity,  and  is 
therefore  impeccable  and  perfect/    Be  that  as  it  may,  it 

q  The  life  of  Spinoza  has  been  accurately  written  by  Colerus,  whose  performance 
was  published  at  the  Hague  in  Svo.  in  the  year  1706.  But  a  more  ample  and  cirooa- 
•  •tantial  account  of  this  singular  man  has  been  given  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  and  u  pre- 
ttied to  Boulainvillier's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,  which  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  Brussels,  in  12mo.  in  the  year  1731.  See  also  Bayle** 
Dictionary,  at  the  article  Spinoza.  fCP*  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  republished  the  work 
of  Colcrius,  and  added  to  it  several  anecdotes  and  circumstances,  borrowed  from  a 
Life  of  Spinoza,  written  by  an  infamous  profligate,  whose  name  was  Lucas,  and  who 
practised  physic  at  the  Hague.     See  below  the  notes  x  and  y. 

r  The  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graca,  lib.  r.  part  iii.  p.  119,  and  Je- 
nichen,  in  his  Ilistoria  Spinozumi  Lehnhojiani,  p.  58 — 72,  has  given  us  an  ample  Ibt 
of  the  writers  who  have  refuted  the  system  of  Spinoza.  The  -real  opinion  which 
this  subtile  sophist  entertained  concerning  the  Deity,  is  to  be  learned  in  his  Ethieks, 
that  were  published  after  his  death,  and  not  in  bis  Tractatiu  Theologies  Politieus,  which 
was  printed  during  his  life.  For  in  this  latter  Treatise  he  reasons  like  one  who  was 
persuaded  that  there  exists  an  eternal  Deity,  distinct  from  matter  and  the  universe  who 
has  sent  upon  earth  a  religion  designed  ,to  form  men  to  the  practice  of  benevolence  aod 
justice,  and  has  confirmed  that  religion  by  events  of  *  wonderful  and  astonishing, 
though  not  of  a  supernatural  kind.  But  in  his  Ethicks,  be  throws  off*  the  mask,  ex- 
plains clearly  his  sentiments,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Deity  is  nothing 
more  than  the  universe,  producing  a  series  of  necessary  movements  or  acts,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  own  intrinsic,  immutable,  and  irresistible  energy.  This  diversity  of  sen- 
timents that  appears  in  the  different  productions  of  Spinoza,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
those,  who,  forming  their  estimate  of  his  system  from  his  Tractates  Theotogko  PoUliaa 
alone,  pronounce  it  less  pernicious,  and  its  author  less  impious,  than  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  this  diversity  be  accounted  for  ?  An 
we  to  suppose  that  Spinoza  proceeded  to  Atheism  by  gradual  steps,  or  is  it  rather  more 
probable,  that,  during  his  life,  he  prudently  concealed  his  real  sentiments  ?  Which  of 
these  two  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  it  appears  however,  from  testimo- 
nies every  way  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  never,  during  his  whole  life,  either  made,  or  at* 
tempted  to  make  converts  to  irreligion ;  never  said  any  tiling  in  public  that  tended  to 
encourage  disrespectful  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  the  worship  that  is 
due  to  him ;  nay,  it  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that,  when  subjects  of  a  iris- 
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is  evident  that  Spinoza  was  seduced  into  this  monstrous 
system  by  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a 
passionate  admirer,  and  wnich  was  the  perpetual  subject 
of  his  meditation  and  study.    Having  adopted  that  gene- 
ral principle,  about  which  philosophers  of  all  sects  are 
agreed ;  that  all  realities  are  possessed  by  the  Deity  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  ;  and  having  added  to  this  principle, 
as  equally  evident,  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  that  there  are 
only  two  realities  in  nature,  thought  and  extension,  the  one 
essential  to  spirit,  and  the  other  to  matter  ;'  the  natural  con- 
sequence ot  this  was,  that  he  should  attribute  to  the 
Deity  both  these  realities,  even  thought  and  extension, 
in  an  eminent  decree ;  or,  in  other  words,  should  repre- 
sent them  as  infinite  and  immense  in  God.    Hence  the 
transition  seemed  easy  enough  to  that  enormous  system 
which  confounds  God  with  the  universe,  represents  them 
as  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  supposes  only  one 
substance  from  whence  all  things  proceed,  and  into  which 
they  all  return.    It  is  natural  to  observe  here,  what  even 
the  friends  of  Spinoza  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  system  is  neither  attended  with  that  luminous  per- 
spicuity, nor  that  force  of  evidence  that  are  proper  to 
make  proselytes.    It  is  too  dark,  too  intricate,  to  allure 
men  from  the  belief  of  those  truths  relating  to  the  Deity, 
which  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason  are  perpetually  enforcing  upon  the  human  mind. 
Accordingly,  the  followers  of   Spinoza  tell  us,  without 
hesitation,  that  it  is  rather  by  the  suggestions  of  a  cer- 
tain sense,  than  by  the  investigations  of  reason,  that  his 
doctrine  is  to  be  comprehended  ;    and  that  it  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  be  easily  misunderstood  even  by  persons 
of  the  greatest  sagacity  aud  penetration.1    The   disci- 

gious  nature  were  incidentally  treated  in  the  course  of  conversation  where  he  was 
present,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  decency  on  the  occasion,  and 
often  with  an  air  of  piety  and  seriousness  that  was  more  adapted  to  edify  than  to 
give  offence.  Sec  Des  Maizcaux,  Vie  de  J&.  de  S.  Evremond,  p.  117,  torn.  i.  of  bis 
works.  This  appears  also  evident  from  the  Letters  that  arc  published  in  his  posthumous 
works. 

(O^  s  The  hypothesis  of  Des  Cartes  is  not  perhaps  represented  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  precision,  by  saying  that  he  looked  upon  thought  as  essential  to  spirit,  and  ex- 
tension as  essential  to  matter  ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  this  philosopher  considered 
thought  as  the  very  essence  or  substance  of  the  soul,  and  extension  as  the  very  essence  and 
substance  of  matter. 

t  There  is  certainly  no  man  so  little  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Bayle,  as 
to  think  him  void  of  discernment  and  sagacity  ;  and  yet  this  most  subtile  metaphysician 
has  been  accused,  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza,  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting 
»br  doctrine  of  that  pantheist,  and  consequently  of  answering  it  with  very  little  solidity 
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assume  the  denomination  of  Pantheists, 
rather  to  derive  their  distinctive  title  from  the 

A  xhexr  doctrine,  than  from  the  name  of  their 
The  most  noted  members  of  this  strange  sect 

pcrariaft.  whose  name  was  Lewis  Meier,*  a  cer- 


r*  i?  -j*  artxte  Spinoza.      This  charge  is  brought  sgainft  Baylr, 

L.  \ta«r.  ia  bis  Preface  to  the  posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza, 

vC  :ae   misrepresentations  that  hare  been  given  of  tie 

inr*e«ids  to  train  tain,  that  bis  system  was,  in  every  point, 

e*  if  dnstiaimy.     Boulainrilliers  also,  another  of  Spinoza'* 

:«e?ares,  ia  his  preface  to  a  book,   whose  perfidiou*  title 

si  ube  v.  aat  ail  the  antagonist*  of  that  famous  Jew  either  ignc- 

ir  a*  jc-j1'^».  »  perverted  bis  true  doctriue  ;  hi*  words  are  :  u Let 

a  w  initan  a  jcger,  ou  que  leurs  Auteurs  n'avoient  pas  vouli 

m.'*i  yramar^nt,  din*  one  evidence  suffisante,  ou  qu*ils  Pavoieat 

a.  .  --Z.      luz  nrv.  •£  this  be  true,  if  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  be  sot 

a*    ii—  m  ii ii win  if  the  vulgar,  but  also  difficult  to  be  understood  and 

vested  hy  men  of  the   moat  acute  parts  and  the 

zxiaax-  -viae  m  se  most  obvious  conclusion  deducibte  from  this  ract  ? 

z  sact  of  the  Spinosists,  whose  sect  is  sapposed  by  some 

lorw.  am  adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  famous  Atheist,  not 

er;fra  a  a  trxta  founded  on  an  examination  of  its  intricate  con- 

y  afce  sa  a  system  that  promises  impunity  to  aU  trans- 

ae  cognizance  of  the  civil  laws,  and  thus  Vets  \oose 

arac^:e  and  passion.      For  it   would  be  senseless  the 

a    saaBQse.  -aar  rfce  pre  ten -Jed  multitude  of  the  Spinosists,  n»nj  of 

n  *xer=auig  their  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  aora> 

ousft   uscsssmu.  should  all  accurately  comprehend  a  systea, 

:r  iwq  irovntx  ia*  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  tie 


xunseif  i  iisner,  composed  and  published,  in  order 
n  nnrv.  in  infamous  and  impious  book  under  the 
-  .r*-.  Fjrnu.a  celebrandss  Societatis  tamies, 
-i—:-  ia  -^rv  *i  ?t:a«?^ar:a.  five  sodalium  continent,  l  Mors  et 
i.  ■  jatr.  -*.  ?  ^'.uvec^aa  .  :u .  Ltbertatem  et  non  fallentem  legem  neqoe 
«^  ■■»--—  ^  ""^  _!*irr.  i  ais  :co«£  »:.«  vtm  published  in  Svo.  at  London  in 
r-    -v    -■"     ."tsi'  ■▼  :•►  tt*      I:  wx«  i-^-ied  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Ikrendoai 

2».*^-j>    2-.    :*•**  'i   n»  i-» rar-a  pj*  Par.tinsist*  under  the  fictitious  description  of  a 

-jcrr-KSi  ■*•••?•-    *--?.:  a—  l*^  -^or**?:::*  2  i«  r.oiiuszia  all  the  places  where  thejare 

svn  —■ .       r   i-  >ien..-a-u.  tt  rarwr  B*- rii-aba.**  society,  described  in  this  perni- 

-/lis  n.rc    ar  h  isupgr  ia<:  iteauserv  ire  «ui  to  eon  verse  freely  on  sereral  Mibjeeti. 

"*«■:-   i  _.-.   ■  fsr-B  —  :rxT — "-Li  zj  *:*  pr*«.i»s\  who  officiates  as  priest,  and  utu- 

*-— ■:  -r  =«»  ^— ji  i-  n  •mrm«e  -veoesi!!.     He  recommends  earnestly  to  the  mea- 

"**•    i    >    -■—**—  2r  tit*  :i"  =^.-x.  .^-tr.  ar.-i  health  ;  exhorts  tbem  i o  guard  sgainrt 

*a**-uttL— .  z^.    *.  t\z:  :i     ».:•:   -nij   .  --A   to  them,  by   way    of  leuon,  rertam 

•  :i*r  sans*?-  ssr.  n"  "■•?-.  i_-::  ^--n.  ri^h  seem  to  favour  rrrelijrion.     Hi«  col- 

:^rtr?  Tf-.mi*e   saesix-  ■:  ?--:':r=  uer-el^ei  to  his  injunctions   and  exhortations. 

^■-sr^ira—  2r  ruse   Sv-  -t     *   j:   it  3i:ei  with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  that  they  all 

-u:*-  zr^-r  ■•Tif^  nerval    i-t:  ...-•  **-?,•  v^r»e«  cut  of  the   ancient  Latin  poets  that 

-r»   mizL'r  i:  zip  a»*  Li-.  :«".t-:.:.-»!  :f  ?:.»ir  s'-ct.     See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of  John 

~-z*zl.  •    ""        ii.-nas-ajsnitf  ^-r-rj/.  t'.-?..   iiii.  part  ii.  p.  265.       If  the  pantheistical 

-•■»•■  i."  -  ssl::i    w  .:  .*  ifr»  rs;-e«erted,  it  is  not  so  much  the  doty  of  wi« 

n*T  t  ;  i<i>*'J:  w-jl  :c  :*:*j:»  ia   rnemljers,  as  it  is  the   busine«*  of* the  cirfl 

^•t-i.-j    :  r^'f:.   s:-,i    .rflv..:*-*   and  t'lriiuknt  spirits  from  troubling  the  order  ot 

•^ ■•»—    i.*-:  *«•  :-:  =^  ::■?■•  ^:  :  ^rei*   from  their  religious  principles,   and  the  duties  of 

*  T\j   >i-+.m  w-i-   --i-f    ;••-»•:«.  w bo  translated  into  Latin  the  pieces  that  Spinwa 

_*.    i<sao*t-i  ^   -!■•  T..:-    -i-.*t««  :  who  a^i^ted  him  in  hi*  last  moments  after 

*^rz  trtnccfi     •  ' :  '-   ::  nt-1"  his  disorder;,  and  who  published   his  Po«tbo- 

-     *  "*"irc«  w-»  *   v^f  -  --     c   "■r'h    «ri»h  erea*  immidenrr  and  Iift?*»  •vrp««,  ^ 
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tain  person  called  Lucas,1  count  Boulainvilliers/  arid  some 
others,  equally  contemptible  on  account  of  their  sentiments 
and  morals. 

endear oun  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Gospel.  Meier  is  also  the  author  of  a  well  known  treatise,  thus  entitled,  Pkilosopkia 
Scripture*  Iterpres,  EUutheropoli,  1666,  in  4to.  in  which  the  merit  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings  are  examined  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Mr.  Meier. 

z  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague,  and  was  as  famous  for  what  he  called  his 
quintessences,  as  he  was  infamous  on  account  of  the  profligacy  of  his  morals.  He  left 
behind  him  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  from  whence  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  took  aH  the  additions 
that  he  made  to  the  life  of  that  Atheist  written  by  Colenis.  He  also  composed  a  work 
which  is  still  handed  about  and  bought,  at  an  extravagant  price,  by  those  in  whose  judg- 
ment rarity  and  impiety  are  equivalent  to  merit.  This  work  is  entitled  VErpritm 
Spinoza,  and  surpasses  infinitely,  in  Atheistical  profaneness,  even  those  productions  of 
Spinoxa  that  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  pernicious  ;  so  far  has  this  miserable  writer 
lost  sight  of  every  dictate  of  prudence,  and  triumphed  even  over  the  restraints  of 
shame. 

y  This  fertile  and  copious,  but  paradoxical  and  inconsiderate  writer,  is  abundantly 
known  by  his  various  productions  relating  to  the  History  and  Political  State  of  the 
French  Nation,  by  a  certain  prolix  fable,  entitled  The  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  bv  the  ad- 
verse turns  of  fortune  that  pursued  him.  His  character  was  so  made  up  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions,  that  he  was  almost  equally  chargeable  with  superstition  and 
Atheism  ;  for  though  he  acknowledged  no  other  deity  than  the  universe,  or  nature,  yet 
lie  looked  upon  Mahomet  as  authorized,  by  a  divine  commission,  to  instruct  mankind; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of  individuals,  could  be 
foreknown  by  an;  attentive  observation  of  the  stars.  Thus  the  man  was,  at  the  same 
time  an  Atheist  and  an  astrologer.  Now  this  medley  of  a  man  was  greatly  concerned  in 
consequence,  forsooth,  of  his  ardent  seal  for  the  public  /rood,  to  see  the  admirable  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza  so  generally  misunderstood,  and  therefore  he  formed  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  expounding,  illustrating,  and  accommodating  it,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  books  of  piety  to  ordinary  capacities.  This  design  indeed  he 
executed,  but  not  so  fortunately  for  his  master  as  he  might  fondly  imagine  ;  since  it  ap- 
peared most  evidently,  from  his  own  account  of  the  system  of  Spinoza,  that  Bayle,  ami 
the  other  writers  who  had  represented  his  doctrine  as  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates 
of  reason,  and  utterly  destructive  of  all  religion,  had  judged  rightly,  and  were  neither 
muled  by  ignorance  nor  temerity.  In  short,  the  book  of  Boulainvilliers  set  the  Atheism 
and  impiety  of  Spinoza  in  a  much  mors  clear  and  striking  light  than  ever  they  had  ap- 

Jtcared  before.    This  infamous  book,  which  was  worthy  of  eternal  oblivion,  was  pub- 
ished  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  who,  that  it  might  be  bought  with  avidity,  and  read  with- 
out reluctance,  prefixed  to  it  the  attracting,  but  perfidious  title,  of  "  A  Refutation  of 
the  Errors  of  Spinoza  ;'  adding  indeed  to  it  some  separate  pieces,  to  which  this  title 
may,  in  some  measure,  he  thought  applicable ;  the  whole  title  runs  thus ;  *  Refutation 
des  Erreurs  de  Bcnoit  de  Spinoza,  par  M.  de  Fenelon,  Achevequc  de  Cambray,  per  le 
Fere  Lami  benedictiii,  et  par  M.  le  Compte  dc  Boulainvilliers,  avee  la  Vie  de  Spinosa, 
ecrite  par  Jean  Colerua,  ministre  de  l'Eglise  Luihcrienne  dc  la  Haye,  ougmentce  de 
beaocoup  de  particularitcs  tirees  d'une  Vie  Manuscripte  de  ce  Phflosophe,  fait  par  on  de 
aes  Ami*,'  this  friend  was  Lucas,  the  Atheistical  physician,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  4a  Bruxelles,  chcz  Francois  Foppcns,'  1731,  in  12mo.     Here  we  see  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  joined  together,  but  the  latter  perfidiously  distributed  in  a  manner  and 
measure  every  way  insufficient  to  remove  the  noxious  effects  of  the  former  ;  in  a  word, 
the  wolf  is  shut  up  with  the  sheep.     The  account  and  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Spi- 
noza, given  by  Boulainvilliers   under  the  insidious  title  of  a  Refutation,  takes  up  the 
greatest  part  of  this  book,  and  is  placed  first,  and  not  last  in  order,  as  the  title  would 
insinuate.      Beside,  the  whole  contents  of  this  motley  collection  arc  not  enumerated  in 
the  title  ;  for  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  '  Ccrtaaien  PUilosopbi- 
cum  propugttats  Vcritati*  divine  et  naturalis,  ad  versus  Jo.  Brcdcnburgii  principia,  in 
fine  annexa.'      This  philosophical  controversy  contains  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  by  Bredenburg ;  and  a  Refutation  of  that  Defence  by  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learneiL 
Tnwish  physician  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  first  published  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1703. 
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xxv.  The  progressive  and  flounsririE  «iie  01  tLe  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  sevent«:iKi-  oentT-irv  is  abund- 
^    antlv  known ;  and  we  <ee  the  effect*,  stcd  tiiioy 
the  fruits,  of  the  efforts  then  made  ior  the  ad- 
^n»?njeM  of  learning.     No  branch  of  literature  seemed 
sa  b*?  neglected.     Logic,  philosophy,  history,  poetiy,  and 
ritroric:  iu  a  word,  all  the  sciences  that   belong  to  rhe 
^sp^vtive  provinces  of  reason,  experience,  observation. 
^rci-*.  memory,  and  imagination,  were  cultivated  andim- 
vi-v^c  with  remarkable  success  throughout  the  Christian 
vvrc.     While  the  learned  men  of  this  happy  period  dis- 
"■-"   i^fc  such  zeal  for  the  improvement  ot  science,  their 
■"  ■=  ■*-  *  ^  Joth  inflamed  and  directed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
■^^  ^irt>:  ceuiuses  that  ever  arose  for  the  instruction  of 
ir^.ezic.      Fbis  was  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  uho. 
'■-••*  v.'-i  ^  commencement  of  this  century,  opened  the 
:-  ^>  T-U:  *.<jl\*  to  true  philosophy  in  his  admirable  works.1 
■  i-  *<  v  Aw  knowledged  indeed,  that  the  rules  he  pre- 
**  -""  *«»>*  :,"  *::rvct  the  researches  of  the  studious,  are  not 
.;ri-,-:x*b!t\  Amidst  the  numerous  prejudices  and  im- 
:tv"ir.<^>  to  which  the  most  zealous  inquirers  are  exposed 
«   "•«:   v«.^n<_:  i>;  truth ;  and  it  appears  plainly  that  this 
c*«  -    ?:a.t.  v  ^*^>se  elevated  and  comprehensive  genius 
"'    iT*  v:-  :■«:•„  zi>\.  w;ts  at  certain  times  so  far  carried 
%         *      ■•■■      ;>:::>>  j:  Lis  conceptions,   as  to  require 
..    •..•_.';;  ;.:•..:  abilities  of  men  more  than  ihev 
%     *  :<r:r::.i::ir.  and  to  desire  the  end  without 

*      ^  .  .        ..  ^  v.  ;.t:;ttr  the  means  of  attaining  it  were 
•\>cs  ■  v:  :.'.;  Svf.iv.t  ;:me  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 

»  "■  ."  isj-:   riv^vc:v;t:.Ts  in  learning,  and  of  the  pro- 
-'^       v:-jc-c^  \zj.m.  we:;*  mrde  in  Europe,  during  this 
—     «  is.  ^»u-c  :."*  :..t  cv.msels  and  directions  of  this 
-  •»  "a  '~:.'juqi  7:a.'.     T.-s  is  more  especiallv  true  of  the 

:  *?re  nu.ic  in  natural  philosophy,  to 

:  B.uv::  civi  >uch  important  service,  as 

/  rt  v..ic :  his  name  immortal.   He  opened 

■-->:  r*i.:  brer,  ltd  blindfold  bv  the  du- 


-      7     ~*.—  -s-f  :;  m*.--..'*:'.:   >*<:..:m-»t.  it.':  id  hi* 
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bious  authority  of  traditionary  systems,  and  the  uncertain 
directory  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture.  He  led  them  to 
nature,  that  they  might  consult  that  oracle  directly  and 
near  at  hand,  and  receive  her  answers ;  and,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  experimental  inquiry,  he  placed  philosophy 
upon  a  new  and  solid  basis.  It  was  thus  undoubtedly  that 
he  removed  the  prejudices  of  former  times,  which  Jed  men 
to  consider  all  human  knowledge  as  circumscribed  within 
the  bounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  erudition,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  elegant  and  liberal  arts ;  and  thus,  in 
tfoetvast  regions  of  nature,  he  opened  scenes  of  instruction 
and  science,  which,  although  hitherto  unknown  or  disre- 
garded, were  infinitely  more  noble  and  sublime,  and  much 
more  productive  of  solid  nourishment  to  the  minds  of  the 
wise,  than  that  kind  of  learning  that  was  in  vogue  before 
his  time. 

xxvi.  It  is  remarkable,  in  general,  that  the  sciences  of 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
were  carried  in  this  century,  in  all  the  nations  of  X?5E2!? 
Europe,  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  ""* 
they  seemed  to  rise,  all  ot  a  sudden,  from  the  puny  weak- 
ness of  infancy  to  a  state  of  full  maturity.  Tnere  is  cer- 
tainly no  sort  of  comparison  between  the  philosophers, 
mathematicians,  and  astronomers  of  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth centuries.  The  former  look  like  pigmies,  when 
compared  with  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  latter.  At  the 
head  of  these  latter  appears  Galilei,  the  ornament  of  natu- 
ral science  in  Italy,  who  was  encouraged,  in  his  astrono- 
mical researches  and  discoveries,  by  the  munificence  and 
protection  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany/  After  this 
arose  in  France  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi,  who  left  behind 
them  a  great  number  of  eminent  disciples ;  in  Denmark 
Tycho  firahe;  in  England  Boyle  and  Newton;  in  Ger- 
many Kepler,  Hevelius,  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  in  Switzer- 
land the  two  Bernoulli.  These  philosophers  of  the  first 
magnitude,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  excited  such  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  Europe,  and  were  followed  by  such 
a  multitude  of  admirers  and  rivals,  that,  if  we  except  those 
countries  that  had  not  yet  emerged  from  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  there  was  scarcely  any  nation  that 
could  not  boast  of  possessing  a  profound  mathematician,  a 

a  See  Heiunftn's  Ada  Philosopk.  part  xiv.  p.  26!,  part  zv.  n,  4G7,  j>art  xni.  q.50o. 
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famous  astronomer,  or  an  eminent  philosopher.  Nor  were 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  however  distinguished  by  their  he- 
reditary zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  their  liberality  to  the 
learned,  the  only  patrons  of  philosophy  at  this  time ;  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  Charles  II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  "honoured  the  sci- 
ences, and  those  that  cultivated  them,  with  their  protec- 
tion and  encouragement.  It  is  to  the  munificence  of  these 
two  princes  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  owe  their  origin  and  establish- 
ment, their  privileges,  honours,  and    endowments;  and 
that  we,  of  consequence,  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  these  two  learned  bo- 
dies, the  end  of  whose  institution  is  the  study  and  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  the  culture  of  all  those  arts  and  sci- 
ences  that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  useful  to  mankind/ 
These  establishments,  and  the  inquiries  they  were  so  na- 
turally adapted  to  encourage  and  promote,  proved  not 
only  beneficial,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  civil  interests 
of  mankind,  but  were  also  productive  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantages to  the  cause  of  true  religion.     By  these  inqui- 
ries, the  empire  of  superstition,  which  is  always  the  bane 
of  genuine  piety,  and  often  a  source  of  rebellion  and  cala- 
mity in  sovereign  states,  was  greatly  shaken  ;  by  them  the 
fictitious  prodigies,  that  had  so  long  held  miserable  mortals 
in  a  painful  state  of  servitude  and  terror,  were  deprived  of 
their  influence  ;  by  them  natural  religion  was  built  upon 
solid  foundations,  and  illustrated  with  admirable  perspicu- 
ity and  evidence ;  as  by  them  the  infinite  perfections  of 
the  Supreme  Being  were  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  force  from  the  frame  of  the  universe  in  ge- 
neral, and  also  from  the  structure  of  its  various  parts, 
xxvn.  The  improvements  made  in  historv,  and  more 
especially  the  new  degrees  of  lignt  that  were 
11^0^.         thrown  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  church, 
were  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christiani- 
ty.    For  thus  the  original  sources  and  reasons  of  many  ab- 

b  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was  published  by  Dr.  Sprat  ia  4to. 
in  the  year  1722.*  See  the  Biblioth.  Angloise,  torn.  xi.  p.  1.  The  History  Of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Paris  has  been  composed  by  Fontenelle.  The  reader  will  find  a  comparison 
between  these  two  learned  bodies  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Works  of  Voltaire,  enti- 
tled Melanges  de  Literature  el  de  Philosophic,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  317. 

Q-J""  *  A  much  more  interesting  awl  ax&nl&  tvistorj  <*£  t\aua  resectable,  society  has  lateh 
btcn  composed  and  published  by  ut.  Uix«V.ta\«vM&^t£'R\iiT. 
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^surd  opinions  and  institutions,  which  antiquity  and  custom 
had  rendered  sacred,  were  discovered  and  exposed  in  their 
proper  colours ;  and  innumerable  errors,  that  had  possess-* 
ed  and  perplexed  the  anxious  spirits  of  the  credulous  and 
superstitious  multitude,  were  happily  deprived  of  their 
authority  and  influence.  Thus,  of  consequence,  the  cheer- 
ful light  of  truth,  and  the  calm  repose  and  tranquillity  that 
attend  it,  arose  upon  the  minds  of  many,  and  human  life 
was  delivered  from  the  crimes  that  have  been  sanctified  by 
superstition,  and  from  the  tumults  and  agitations  in  which 
it  lias  so  often  involved  unhappy  mortals.  The  advan- 
tages that  flowed  from  the  improvement  of  historical  know- 
ledge are  both  innumerable  and  inestimable.  By  this  ma- 
ny pious  and  excellent  persons,  whom  ignorance  or  ma- 
lice had  branded  with  the  ignominious  title  of  heretics, 
were  delivered  from  reproach,  recovered  their  good  fame, 
and  thus  were  secured  against  the  malignity  ot  supersti- 
tion. By  this  it  appeared,  that  many  of  those  religious  con- 
troversies, which  had  divided  nations,  friends,  and  families, 
and  involved  so  often  sovereign  states  in  bloodshed,  re- 
bellion, and  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  kind,  were  owing 
to  the  most  trifling  and  contemptible  causes,  to  the  ambi- 
guity and  obscurity  of  certain  theological  phrases  and 
terms,  •  to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  envy,  to  ghostly 
pride  and  ambition.  By  this  it  was  demonstrated,  with  the 
fullest  evidence,  that  many  of  those  religious  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, which  had  been  long  considered  as  of  divine  in- 
stitution, were  derived  from  the  most  inglorious  sources, 
being  either  borrowed  from  the  manners  and  customs  of 
barbarous  nations,  or  invented  with  a  design  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  dictated  by  the  idle  visions 
of  senseless  enthusiasm.  By  this  the  ambitious  intrigues 
of  the  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  who,  by  per- 
fidious arts,  had  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
throne,  usurped  a  considerable  part  of  its  authority  and  re- 
venues, and  held  princes  in  subjection  to  their  yoke  by 
terrors  of  the  church,  were  brought  to  light.  And,  to 
mention  no  more  instances,  it  was  by  the  lamp  of  history 
that  those  councils,  whose  decrees  had  so  long  been  re- 
garded as  infallible  and  sacred,  and  revered  as  the  dic- 
tates of  celestial  wisdom,  were  exhibited  to  the  attentive 
observer  as  assemblies,  where  an  odious  mixture  of  igno- 
rance and  knavery  very  frequently  presided.  Our  hajp^ 
*ol.  111.  55 
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experience,  in  these  latter  times,  furnishes  daily  instances 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  these  important  discoveries  on  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  on  the  condition  of  all 
its  members.  Hence  flow  that  lenity  and  moderation  that 
are  mutually  exercised  by  those  who  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  their  religious  sentiments ;  that  prudence  and  cau- 
tion that  are  used  in  estimating  opinions  and  deciding  con- 
troversies ;  that  protection  and  support  that  are  granted 
to  men  of  worth,  when  attacked  by  the  malice  of  bigotry ; 
and  that  visible  diminution  of  the  errors,  frauds,  crimes, 
and  cruelties,  with  which  superstition  formerly  embittered 
the  pleasures  of  human  life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social 
intercourse. 

xxviu.  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  applied 
themselves,  with  eminent  success,  to  the  study  of 
H^«JX£y  «fnd  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  of  the  oriental 
the  tanroe*.  languages  and  antiquities.  And,  as  their  progress 
in  these  kinds  of  erudition  was  rapid,  so,  in  many  instances, 
was  the  use  they  made  of  them  truly  excellent  and  lauda- 
ble. For,  by  these  succours,  they  were  enabled  to  throw- 
light  on  many  difficult  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  that 
had  been  ill  understood  and  injudiciously  applied,  and 
which  some  had  even  employed  in  supporting  erroneous 
opinions,  and  giving  a  plausible  colour  to  pernicious  doc- 
trines. Hence  it  happened,  that  many  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  popular  notions,  and  visionary  and  groundless 
fancies,  were  deprived  of  the  fallacious  arguments  by  which 
they  maintained  their  errors.  It  cannot  also  be  denied, 
that  the  cause  of  religion  received  considerable  benefit  from 
the  labours  of  those,  who  either  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  language,  or  who,  be- 
holding with  emulation  the  example  of  the  French,  employ- 
ed their  industry  in  improving  and  polishing  the  languages 
of  their  respective  countries.  For  it  must  be  evidently 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  Christian  church 
to  have  always,  in  its  bosom,  men  of  learning,  qualified  to 
write  and  discourse  upon  theological  subjects  with  preci- 
sion, elegance,  ease,  and  perspicuity,  that  so  the  ignorant 
and  perverse  may  be  allured  to  receive  instruction,  and 
also  be  able  to  comprehend  with  facility  the  instructions 
they  receive. 

xxix.  The  rules  of  morality  and  practice,  which  were 

Tb4  imW  ,,r    laid  down  in  the  sacred  writings,  by  Christ  and  his 

SSSZuhlt  apostles,  assumed  an  %toui\ugtfro&  fern,  received 
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and  solid  principles,  when  that  great  system  of  law,  that  re- 
sults from  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  began  to  be  studied  with  more  diligence,  and  in- 
vestigated with  more  accuracy  and  perspicuity  than  had 
been  the  case  in  preceding  ages.  In  this  sublime  study  of 
the  law  of  nature,  the  immortal  Grotius  led  the  way  in  his 
excellent  book  Concerning  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ; 
and  such  was  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  his  labours  excited  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  men  of 
the  most  eminent  genius  and  abilities,6  who  turned  their 

Erincipal  attention  to  this  noble  science.  How  much  tfce 
ibours  of  these  great  men  contributed  to  assist  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  gospel,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writings  con- 
cerning the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians,  may  be 
easily  seen  by  comparing  the  books  of  a  practical  kind  that 
have  been  published  since  the  period  now  under  consi- 
deration, with  those  that  were  in  vogue  before  that  time. 
[03~  There  is  scarcely  a  discourse  upon  any  subject  of 
Christian  morality,  how  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  be, 
that  does  not  bear  some  marks  of  the  improvement  which 
was  introduced  into  the  science  of  morals  by  those  great 
men,  who  studied  that  science  in  the  paths  of  nature,  in 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  rational  and  moral  beings, 
and  in  the  relations  by  which  they  are  rendered  members 
of  one  great  family,  under  the  inspection  and  government 
of  one  common  and  universal*  Parent.]  It  is  unquestion- 
ably certain,  that  since  this  period  the  dictates  of  natural 
law,  and  the  duties  of  Christian  morality,  have  been  more 
accurately  defined ;  certain  evangelical  precepts,  whose 
nature  and  foundations  were  but  imperfectly  comprehended 
in  the  times  of  old,  more  clearly  illustrated  ;  tne  superi- 
ority which  distinguishes  the  morality  of  the  gospel  from 
that  course  of  duty  that  is  deducible  from  the  mere  light  of 
nature  more  fully  demonstrated ;  and  those  common  no* 
tions  and  general  principles,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
moral  obligation,  and  are  every  way  adapted  to  dispel  all 
doubts  that  may  arise,  and  all  controversies  that  may  be 
started,  concerning  the  nature  of  evangelical  righteousness 
and  virtue,  established  with  greater  evidence  and  certainty. 

c  See  Adam.  Frid.  Gltfey,  Historia  Juris  JsTaiwrct ;  to  which  is  subjoined  his  BiHiotktcm 
Juris  Water*  et  Gentium, 

d  This  sentence,  beginning  with  There  is  scarcely  a  discourse,  and  ending  with  Unbrnsd 
JPortnf ,  is  added  by  the  translator. 
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lieve  that  the  Deity  governs  the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the 
same  laws  with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of  nature;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  employ  chymical  denominations  to 
express  the  truths  of  religion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  divine  energy,  or  soul,  diffused  through  the  frame 
of  the  universe,  which  some  call  Archaus^  others  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  ap- 
pellations. They  all  talk  in  the  most  obscure  and  super- 
stitious manner,  of  what  they  call  the  signatures  of  things, 
of  the  power  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and 
their  particular  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  de- 
mons. In  fine,  they  all  agree  in  throwing  out  the  most 
crude,  incomprehensible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the  most 
obscure,  ciuamt,  and  unusual  expressions. 

xxxi.  rl  his  controversy  between  the  chymists  and  peri- 
TvrtHioiop>,T  patetics  was  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion  as  soon 
•rteMenrii      ag  a  new  W1(j  more  seemly  form  of  philosophy  *as 

presented  to  the  world  by  two  great  men,  who  reflected 
a  lustre  upon  the  French  nation,  Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes. 
The  former,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  was  accompanied  with  the  most  engaging 
eloquence,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  various  branches 
of  solid  erudition  and  polite  literature,  was  canon  of  Digne, 
ami  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris.  The  latter,  who 
was  a  man  of  quality  and  bred  a  soldier,  surpassed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  acuteness,  subtilty, 
and  extent  of  genius,  though  he  was  much  inferior  to  Gas- 
sendi in  point  of  learning.  In  the  year  1624,  Gassendi 
attacked  Aristotle,  and  the  whole  sect  of  his  commen- 
tators and  followers,  with  great  resolution  and  ingenuity; 
but  the  resentment  and  indignation  which  he  drew  upon 
himself  from  all  quarters  by  this  bold  attempt,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  which  made  him  an  enemy 
to  dissension  and  contest,  engaged  him  to  desist,  and  to 
suspend  an  enterprise  that,  by  opposing  the  prejudices, 
was  so  adapted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  learned. 
Hence  no  more  than  two  books  of  the  work  he  had  com- 
posed against  the  Aristotelians  were  made  public;  the  other 

I  *  i  The  title  of  hi*  book  a*ajnst  the  Aristotelians  is  as  follows  ;  "  Ejcemtationnm 
■mdoMcinini  *.!%ersu*  Anstosrleo*  Libri  VI 1.  in  quibus  prxcipom  toiiiu  Peripatetic* 
Doe  inn*  fundament*  execuMuntur.  opinions  Tern,  aut  ei  ^tustionbos  obsolete, 
*t*bihunt«:-  " 
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five  were  suppressed.1  He  also  wrote  against  Fludd,  and 
by  refuting  him,  refuted  at  the  same  time  the  Rosecrucian 
brethren ;  and  here  the  Aristotelians  seemed  to  behold  his 
labours  with  a  favourable  eye.  After  having  overturned 
several  false  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy,  he  began 
to  think  of  substituting  something  more  solid  and  satisfac- 
tory in  their  place ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  caution. 
He  recommended  to  others,  and  followed  himself,  that  wise 
method  of  philosophical  investigation,  which,  with  a  slow 
and  timorous  pace,  rises  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  the 
discussions  of  reason,  and  arrives  at  truth  by  assiduity,  ex- 
periment, and  an  attentive  observation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  Gas- 
sendi  struck  out  that  judicious  method,  which,  by  an  at- 
tention to  facts,  to  the  changes  and  motions  of  the  natural 
world,  leads  by  degrees  to  general  principles,  and  lays  a 
solid  foundation  for  rational  inquiry.  In  the  application 
of  this  method  he  had  recourse  chiefly  to  mathematical 
succours,  from  a  persuasion  that  demonstration  and  cer- 
tainty were  the  peculiar  fruits  of  that  accurate  and  lumin- 
ous science.  He  drew  no  assistance  from  the  science  of 
metaphysics,  which  he  overlooked  from  an  opinion  that 
the  greatest  part  of  its  rules  and  decisions  were  too  preca- 
rious to  satisfy  a  sincere  inquirer,  animated  with  the  love 
of  truth.k 

xxxh.  Des  Cartes  followed  a  very  different  method  in 
his  philosophical  researches.  He  abandoned  the  Th,  cmuim 
mathematics,  which  he  had  at  first  looked  upon  **»»*** 
as  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  employed  the  science  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  or  metaphysics,  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Having  accordingly  laid  down  a  few  plain  general  princi- 
ples, which  seemed  to  be  deduced  immediately  from  the 
nature  of  man,  his  first  business  was  to  form  distinct  notions 
of  Deity,  matter,  soul,  body,  space,  the  universe,  and  the 
various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  From  these  notions, 
examined  with  attention,  compared  and  combined  together 
according  to  their  mutual  relations,  connexions,  and  re- 
semblances, and  reduced  into  a  kind  of  system,  he  proceed- 

i  See  BoogereU,  ?u  <b  Gassendi,  p.  17  and  23. 

k  Sec  GossendPs  InstitxUiones  Pkilosophia  ;  a  diffuse  production,  which  takes  up  the 
two  first  volumes  of  his  works,  and  in  which  his  principal  design  is  to  show,  that  those 
opinions,  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  which  are  deduced  from  meta- 
physical principles,  have  little  solidity,  and  are  generally  defective  In  ooint  oC  e^vta&t* 
and  perspicuity. 
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ed  still  further,  and  made  admirable  use  of  them  in  reform- 
ing the  other  branches  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  a 
new  degree  of  stability  and  consistence.  This  he  effected 
by  connecting  all  his  branches  of  philosophical  reasonings 
in  such  a  manner,  that  principles  and  consequences  followed 
each  other  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  that  the  latter 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  former  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
This  method  of  pursuing  truth  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  many ;  and  so  indeed  it  happened ;  for  no 
sooner  had  Des  Cartes  published  his  discoveries  in  philo- 
sophy, than  a  considerable  number  of  eminent  men,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  long  entertained  a  high 
disgust  against  the  inelegant  and  ambiguous  jargon  of  the 
schools,  adopted  these  discoveries  with  zeal,  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  new  system,  and  expressed  their  desire 
that  its  author  should  be  substituted  in  tne  place  of  die  Peri- 
patetics, as  a  philosophical  guide  to  the  youth  in  the  public 
seminaries  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peripate- 
tics, or  Aristotelians,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  apprehended  that  the  cause  of  religion  was  aimed 
at  and  endangered  by  these  philosopliical  innovations,  made 
a  prodigious  noise,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  pre- 
vent the  downfal  of  their  old  system,  and  to  diminish  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  new  philosophy.  To  execute 
this  invidious  purpose  with  the  more  facility,  they  not  only 
accused  Des  Cartes  of  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious 
errors,  but  went  so  far,  in  the  extravagancy  of  their  malig- 
nity, as  to  bring  a  charge  of  atheism  against  him.  This 
funous  zeal  of  the  Aristotelians  will  not  appear  so  extraor- 
dinary, when  it  is  considered,  that  they  contended  not  so 
much  for  their  philosophical  system,  as  for  the  honours,  ad- 
vantages, and  profits  they  derived  from  it.  The  Theosophists, 
Rosecrucians,  and  Chymists,  entered  into  this  contest  against 
Des  Cartes,  but  conducted  themselves  with  more  modera- 
tion than  the  Aristotelians,  notwithstanding  their  persuasion 
that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  though  cnimerical  and  im- 
pious, was  much  less  intolerable  than  the  Cartesian  system.1 
The  consequences  of  this  dispute  were  favourable  to  the 
progress  ol  science  ;  for  the  wiser  part  of  the  European 
philosophers,  although  they  did  not  at  all  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  Des  Cartes,  were  nevertheless  encouraged  and 

1  Sec  Baillet,  Vie  de  Des  Carte*.     As  also  the  General  Dictionary  at  the  article  De* 

Carta 
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animated  by  his  example  to  carry  on  their  inquiries  with 
more  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  tradition  and  personal 
authority  than  they  had  formerly  done,  and  to  throw 
resolutely  from  their  necks  that  yoke  of  servitude  under 
which  Aristotle  and  his  followers  had  so  long  kept  them  in 
subjection. 

xxxiii.  The  most  eminent  contemporaries  of  Des  Cartes 
applauded,  in  general*  the  efforts  he  made  toward  (w^i  lhe 
the  reformation  of  philosophy,  and  that  noble  ^!;fo?d^ 
resolution  with  which  he  broke  the  shackles  of  Cart~ 
magisterial  authority,  and  struck  out  new  paths,  in  which 
he  proceeded,  without  a  guide,  in  the  search  after  truth. 
They  also  approved  of  his  method  of  arising,  with  caution 
and  accuracy,  from  the  most  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
primary  dictates  of  reason  and  nature,  to  truths  and 
propositions  of  a  more  complex  and  intricate  kind,  and  of 
admitting  nothing  as  truth  that  was  not  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly  apprehend  as  such.  They  went  still  further,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged,  that  he  had  made  most  valu- 
able and  important  discoveries  in  philosophy,  and  had  de- 
monstrated several  truths  which,  before  his  time,  were 
received  upon  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  tradition  and 
conjecture.  But  these  acknowledgments  did  not  hinder 
some  of  those  who  made  them  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
from  finding  several  essential  defects  in  the  philosophy  of 
this  great  man.  They  looked  upon  his  account  of  the 
causes  and  principles  of  natural  things  to  be  for  the  most 
part  hypothetical,  founded  on  fancy  rather  than  experience. 
Nay,  they  attacked  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  his  philosophy  was  built,  such  as  his 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  and  other  points  that  were  connected 
with  these.  Some  of  these  principles  they  pronounced 
uncertain  ;  others  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  adapted 
to  engender  the  most  dangerous  errors ;  others  again  they 
considered  as  directly  contrary  to  the  language  of  experi- 
ence. At  the  head  of  these  objectors  was  his  own  feftow- 
nitizen  Gassendi,  who  had  made  war  before  him  upon  the 
Aristotelians  and  Ghymists ;  who  in  genius  was  his  equal ;  in 
[earning,  by  much  his  superior ;  and  whose  mathematical 
knowledge  was  most  uncommon  and  extensive.  This  for- 
midable adversary  directed  his  first  attacks  against  the 
metaphysical  principles  which  supported  the  whole  rtnut- 

vol.  jrr.  56 
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ture  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  lie  then  proceeded  still 
further ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  physical  system  of  Des 
Cartes,  substituted  one  that  resembled  not  a  little  the  natu- 
ral philosophy  of  Epicurus,  though,  far  superior  to  it  in 
solidity,  much  more  rational,  consistent,  and  perfect,  being 
founded  not  on  the  illusory  visions  of  fancy,  but  on  the 
testimony  of  sense  and  the  dictates  of  experience."  This 
new  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature  had  not  many  follow- 
ers, and  his  disciples  were  much  less  numerous  than  those 
of  Des  Cartes.  But  what  he  wanted  in  number  was  suffi- 
ciently compensated  by  the  merit  and  reputation  of  those 
who  adopted  his  philosophical  system :  tor  he  was  follows 
ed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  by  per- 
sons distinguished  in  the  highest  degree,  by  their  indefati- 
gable application,  and  their  extensive  knowledge  both  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  observa- 
ble, that  he  had  but  few  disciples  in  his  own  country ;  but 
among  the  English,  who  in  his  time  were  remarkable  for 
their  application  to  studies  of  a  physical  and  mathematical 
kind,  a  considerable  number  adopted  his  philosophical 
system.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  those  eminent 
philosophers  and  divines,  such  as  Whichcot,  Gale,  Cud- 
worth,  and  More,  who  entered  the  lists  with  Hobbes, 
whose  doctrine  came  nearer  to  the  principles  of  Gassendi 
than  to  the  system  of  Des  Cartes,  and  revived  ancient 
Platonism  in  order  to  crush  under  its  weight  the  philoso- 
pher of  Malmesbury,  placed  Gassendi  and  Plato  in  the 
same  class,  and  explained  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  quite  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  the  former." 

xxxiv.  From  this  period  must  be  dated  that  famous 
Tro  kuiin?  schism  that  divided  the  philosophical  world  into 
£5?^hl  two  great  sects,  which,  though  almost  agreed  con- 
"ndm^pSl  cermng  those  points  that  are  of  the  greatest  utility 
"™L  and  importance  in  human  life,  differ  widely  about 

m  Sec  bis  DisqxiisUio  Metaphysial  scu  Dubitaliones  et  IntUuUUt  adversus  Cmitm  Me~ 
iapkysicam,  el  Re  spoil  sa,  which  arc  published  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  p.  883. 
Bcrnier,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  has  given  an  accurate  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  Gassendi  in  his  abridgment  of  it,  published  in  French  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1684, 
in  eight  volumes  ldino.  this  abridgment  will  give  to  the  reader  a  clearer  account  of  this 
philosophy  than  even  the  works  of  Gassendi  himself,  in  which  his  meaning  b  often  ex- 
pressed in  an  ambiguous  manner,  and  which  are  beside  loaded  with  soperfluon*  erudi- 
dition.  The  life  of  Gassendi,  accurately  written  by  Bougerelle,  a  priest  of  the  oratorv, 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1737.     See  Biblioth.  Franchise,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  353.        „      " 

ii  Seethe  Preface  to  tho  Latin  translation  of  Cud  worth's  Intellectual  System  ;  as  also 
the  Remarks  that  arc  added  to  itai  Uunta&taiu  (H*  Dr.  Mosheim  is  the  author  of  that 
Tm/)«lation.  and  of  these  Remwk*. 
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the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  fundamental 
points  from  whence  the  philosopher  must  proceed  in  his 
search  of  truth.  Of  these  sects  the  one  may  be  properly 
called  metaphysical,  and  the  other  mathematical.  The 
metaphysical  sect  follows  the  system  of  Des  Cartes :  the 
mathematical  one  directs  its  researches  by  the  principles 
of  Gassendi.  The  former  looks  upon  truth  as  attainable  by 
abstract  reasoning ;  the  latter  seeks  after  it  by  observation 
and  experience.  The  follower  of  Des  Cartes  attributes 
little  to  the  external  senses,  and  much  to  meditation  and 
discussion.  The  disciple  of  Gassendi,  on  the  contrary, 
places  little  confidence  m  metaphysical  discussion,  and  has 
principally  recourse  to  the  reports  of  sense,  and  the  con- 
templation of  nature.  The  former,  from  a  small  number 
of  abstract  truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of  propositions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  God 
and  nature,  of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter  admits  these 
metaphysical  truths,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  erecting,  upon  their  basis,  a  regular  and  solid 
system  of  philosophy,  without  the  aid  of  assiduous  obser- 
vation and  repeated  experiments,  which  are  the,  most  na- 
tural and  effectual  means  of  philosophical  progress  and  im- 
£rovement.  The  one,  eagle  like,  soars,  with  an  intrepid 
ight,  to  the  first  fountain  of  truth,  and  to  the  general 
relations  and  final  causes  of  things  ;  and  descending  from 
thence,  explains  by  them  the  various  changes  and  appear- 
ances of  nature,  the  attributes  and  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man,  the  frame  and 
structure  of  the  universe.  The  other,  more  difficult  and 
cautious,  observes  with  attention,  and  examines  with  as- 
siduity, the  objects  that  are  before  his  eyes ;  and  arises 
gradually  from  them  to  the  first  cause  and  the  primordial 
principles  of  things.  The  Cartesians  suppose  that  many 
things  are  known  by  man  with  the  utmost  certainty  ;  and 
hence  their  propensity  to  form  their  opinions  and  doctrines 
into  a  regular  system.  The  followers  of  Gassendi  consider 
man  as  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  an  immense 
number  of  things,  and  consequently  think  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  until  time  and  experience  dispel  their  darkness  ; 
and  hence  it  is  also,  that  they  consider  a  system  as  an  at- 
tempt of  too  adventurous  a  nature,  and  by  no  means  pro- 
{)ortioned  to  the  narrow  extent  of  human  knowledge  ;  or  at 
east  they  think,  that  the  business  of  ^sl^m-\vv^V\\\^w^v 
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to  be  left  to  the  philosophers  of  future  times,  who,  by  join- 
ins  together  the  observations  and  experience  o!  many 
ages.  shaJl  have  acquired  a  more  satisfactory  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  nature  than  has  been  yet  attained. 

The^e  dissensions  and  contests  concerning  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  human  knowledge,  produced  various  debates 
upon  other  subjects  of  the  utmost  moment  and  importance ; 
such  as  the  nature  of  God,  the  essence  of  matter,  the  ele- 
ments, or  constituent  principles  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  exerts  it- 
self in  the  government  of  the  world,  the  frame  and  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  the  nature,  union,  and  joint  operations 
of  soul  and  body.     If  we  consider  attentively  the  profound 
and  intricate  nature  of  these  subjects,  together  with  the 
limits,   debility,  and  imperfections  of  the  human  under- 
ftazKiins.  we  shall  see  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  these 
coues?<  will  la«t  as  long  as  the  present  state  of  man.°  The 
wi«e  and  the  good,  sensible  of  this,  will  carry  on  such  de- 
bates with  a  spirit  of  mildness  and   mutual  forbearance ; 
and  knowing  that   differences  in  opinions    are  inevitable 
where  truth  is  so  difficult  of  access,  will  guard  against  that 
temerity  with  which  too  many  disputants  accuse  their  an- 
tagonists of  im?iUion  and  impiety.1* 

j  "  :i.i..~:  -  .  .  ..;.■:-  -  -1;  yiir  1740,  tt  Amsterdam,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  U  . Mda- 
i\-"*?ir»ie  ..  *■'■-. -i.  h  F  i-z..:^  if*  Smtimnu  At  .Vrirton  el  de  Leibnitz,  which  tc3og!i 
-ipwva:  u>:  rriT.-.-i:-?.  *=iT  n'tertbelcss  be  useful  to  those  readers  who  have  not  ap- 
jui  **.>..  :  :i.^  1  -  :."i-  :.-  -jx  £«s:c-r  pources,  and  are  nevertheless  desirous  to  know  ho* 
n*tr».  ■:«•«——•-■-;  r*  -\    \!  -crts  differ  in  their  principles  and  tenet*. 

i    -.  -      •»■-:.:  \:  \:\  ronr.  tbit  De*  Carte*,  and  his  metaphysical  followers,  weresc- 

.-  i    y  ~r.\-i    •■  <7»iti:\z  at  the  foundations  of  ail  religion  ;    nor  is  this  accuMiiou 

■:   :-  -    -  ■    ?r»«--.  rwi  in  our  time*.      Sec   in   the    miscellaneous  works  of  fa  ft?: 

-■■ii  ..::■*.  -  s  A*  i  l>*.«  unn^.tked.     Amonq:  these  pretended  Atheists,  Des  Cartes  u«i 

»  -  -  *  .    ■.:■:.*  ■'..*•■  ml.f  An'.h'Hiy  le  Grand  and  Silvan  Regis  hold  the  first  rank;  kw 

.s  ii-".-  M-V:r-.:- _■*-*.  :h-»-ch  he  «ecm«  rather  chargeable  with  fanaticism  than  AtfanVa. 

•:\?-T7'>- :   :r;ns  :i  ^ .'„..-e  in  (ci«  odious  l^t.     It  is  true  Hardouin,  who  gives  sa  lifce- 

riV.>    a  r"i:-    i~.  i"  *    A:\cM.tJ  cia«s  to  the>e  great  men,  was  himself  n   fifiorsrv 

»«r?a:ncr,  wh?se  yj.'r^eit.  iv  many  rues,  i*  little  to  be  respected,  but  it  is  also  trui\ 

t'rat  ii  the  worii  v.."  us  v. r  consideration,  he  does  not  reason  from  his  own  »hun»i- 

*■:'  r?:i v-.  L-*.  ■*::■■.■■«   :.i'.  '..»»  ■ar.:»im',nt.*  from  those  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle  awl 

*;•<«*!■: i.  w*-o  ha*?  i»*»p-;wl.   n  it h   the  £reate«t  success  and  acutonc.**,  the  Cartesian 

«-.»:c=i.      L-:::  \  .-Iv-rft,  ni:twith<uuu>in;  tlie  moderation    with    which  he  eipresv.s 

0:i 


rs  ti^ion.     » *. «-  «*■»■-  --- — — ■» — -  j —    -—  —  •-■•--^»«I|£»»»»» I  kVMn  •■•  |« 

UV>      Leibiu'.z  has  also  ventured  to  affirm  that  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  bis  followers 

r-.-  »  |f  r>.  M< -Oii-in:  refer*  to  the  second  ediunn  of  De*  Maizeanx  Rrcueil,  the  pas*  i* 
•  '.V»-i-wt<iv  i\note.l ;  tor  it  i»  at  j»aee  155  of  the  volume  above  mentioned,  that  Gawmli  ii 
» %  i!«m\-«i  l»v  l.»-il»ni;/..  It  may  be  further  nbserred,  that  the  censure  i*  not  conveyed  :o  soefc 
»• »»  n  ■"  ur  u-  **  tbo*e  employed  by  our  hUtoriaa.      Leibnitz  says,  that  Gassendi  appeared  » 
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xxxv.  All  those  who  had  either  adopted  without  excep- 
tion, the'principles  of  Des  Cartes,  or  wno,  without 
going  so  far  nad  approved  of  the  method  and  J«,™S£g:: 
rules  laid  down  by  mm  for  the  investigation  of  Jj£  iJ5jJ£5 
truth,  employed  all  their  zeal  and  industry  in  cor-  J?1  3uFE£ 
recting,  amending,  confirming,  and  illustrating,  - 
the  metaphysical  species  ot  philosophy  ;  and  the  number 
of  its  votaries  was  prodigious,  particularly  in  France,  and 
in  the  United  Provinces.  But  among  the  members  of  this 
philosophical  sect  there  were  some  who  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  all  religion,  more  especially  Spinoza,  and 
others,  who,  like  Balthasar  Becker,'1  made  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Des  Cartes  to  overturn  some  doctrines  ot  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  pervert  others.  This  circumstance  proved 
disadvantageous  to  the  whole  sect,  and  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute in  many  places.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  fell 
however  afterward  into  better  hands,  and  was  treated  with 
great  wisdom  and  acuteness  by  Malebranche,  a  man  of  un- 
common eloquence  and  subtilty  ;  and  by  Leibnitz,  whose 
name  is  consigned  to  immortality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  nave  appeared  in  the  world/  Neither  of 
these  great  men  indeed  adopted  all  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  Des  Cartes ;  but  they  both  approved,  upon  the 
whole,  of  his  philosophical  method,  which  they  enlarged, 
amended,  and  improved,  by  several  additions  and  correc- 
tions, that  rendered  its  procedure  more  luminous  and  sure. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  Leibnitz,  who,  rejecting  the 
suggestions  of  fancy,  seemed  to  follow  no  other  guides  than 
reason  and  judgment ;  for  Malebranche  having  received 
from  nature  a  warm  and  exuberant  imagination,  was  too 
much  ruled  by  its  dictates,  and  was  thus  often  impercepti- 
bly led  into  the  visionary  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

xxxvi.    The    mathematical   philosophy,  already  men- 
tioned, was  much  less  studied  and  adopted  than  The  |tropreti 

rob  the  Deity  of  some  or  his  most  excellent  attribute*,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  natu- 
ral religion.  In  short,  the  controversial  writings  on  both  sides  arc  filled  with  rash  and 
indecent  reproaches  of  this  kind. 

ID"  q  See  for  a  farther  account  of  the  particular  tenets  and  opinions  of  Becker,  sect. 
ii.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  xxxv.  of  this  century. 

r  For  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  Malebranche  and  his  philosophy,  see  Fontc- 
nelle's  Eloge  itt  Academieitns  de  VAcadtmie  Roynir  des  Sciences*  torn.  i.  p.  317,  and  for  a 
view  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  his  metaphysical  system,  see  Hardouin's  Atheists  Un- 
masked, in  his  Omcrta  Melees,  p.  43.  Fontenclle  has  also  given  an  account  of  the  life 
and  philosophical  sentiments  of  Leibnitz,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  but  a 
much  more  ample  one  has  been  published  in  German  by  Charles  Gunther  Lewis,  in  his 
History  of  the  Leibnitian  Philosophy.  However,  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  this 
great  man  are  best  to  he  learned  Iron  his  letters  to  KorttaAt,  ^vfo\V&V&<\  ^X  Vaa^vc  "w\ 
t&Tvn  volume*. 
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the  metaphysical  system,  and  its  followers  in 
France,  were  very  few  in  number.  But  it  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  in  Britain,  whose  philosophers 
perceiving,  in  its  infant  and  unfinished  features,  the  im- 
mortal lines  of  Vcrulam's  wisdom,  snatched  it  from  its  cra- 
dle, in  a  soil  where  it  was  ready  to  perish,  cherished  it  with 
parental  tenderness,  and  have  still  continued  their  zealous 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  maturity  and  perfection.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  phi- 
losophical seminary  of  the  nation,  took  it  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  have  neither  spared  expense  nor  pains  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  It  owed,  more  especially,  a  great  part  of 
its  progress  and  improvement  to  the  countenance,  indus- 
try, and  genius  ot  that  immortal  protector  of  science,  the 
pious  and  venerable  Mr.  Boyle,  whose  memory  will  be 
ever  precious  to  the  worthy  and  the  wise,  the  friends  of 
religion,  learning,  and  mankind.  The  illustrious  names  of 
Barrow,  Wallis,  and  Locke,  may  also  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  natural  know- 
ledge. Nor  were  the  learned  divines  of  the  English  na- 
tion, though  that  order  has  often  excited  the  complaints  of 
pliilosophers,  and  been  supposed  to  behold,  with  a  jealous 
and  suspicious  eye  the  e (forts  of  philosophy  as  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  less  zealous  than  the  other  patrons 
of  science  in  this  noble  cause.  On  the  contrary,  they 
looked  upon  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  not 
only  as  innocent,  but  as  of  the  highest  utility  and  impor- 
tance :  as  admirably  adapted  to  excite  and  maintain  in 
the  minds  ot  men  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  furnish  new 
supports  to  tin-cause  of  religion;  and  also  as  agreeable  both 
to  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  primitive  church.  And  hence  it  was  that  those  doc- 
tors, who.  in  the  lectures  founded  bv  Mr.  Boyle,  attacked 
the  enemies  of  religion,  employed  in  this  noble  and  pious 
attempt  the  succours  of  philosophy  with  the  most  happy 
and  I'.r.tinphant  success.  But  the  immortal  man,  to  whose 
mmuu<c  geniu>  and  indelatigable  industry  philosophy 
owed  its  greatest  improvements,  and  who  carried  the  lamp 
ot  know  ledge  into  paths  of  nature  that  had  been  unex- 
plored before  his  time,  was  sir  Laac  Newton,*  whose  name 


--.  >  *  V*r.  H,;:^''*  iv-com^i  c(  "Ti'i    j\  \\  in  ii  'n  i  iiumTi,  yuC,,  and  contain* 
. ::  **:  *kf  *  -.-  «;  *  ?  v  *-. :<it  to  Ota*  iteria\  ^ytacx  «K.  wbA».    **\^  "&««%»«£  «.v 
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was  revered,  and  his  genius  admired,  even  by  his  warmest 
adversaries.  This  great  man  spent,  with  uninterrupted 
assiduity,  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  correcting,  digesting, 
and  enlarging,  the  new  philosophy,  and  in  throwing  upon 
it  the  light  of  demonstration  and  evidence,  both  by  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
rules  of  calculation ;  and  thus  he  introduced  a  great  change 
into  natural  science,  and  brought  it  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.1  The  English  look  upon  it  as  an  unquestion- 
able proof  of  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  that  its  most  eminent  votaries  were  friends  to 
religion,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity  shining  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Car- 
tesian or  metaphysical  system  has  exhibited,  in  its  followers, 
many  flagrant  instances  of  irreligion,  and  some  of  the  most 
horrid  impiety. 

xxxvit.  The  two  famous  philosophical  sects,  now  men- 
tioned, deprived  indeed  all  the  ancient  systems  of  of  lh,  p|liIoso. 
natural  science  both  of  their  credit  and  their  dis-  JS&"££"or 
ciples ;  and  hence  it  might  have  been  expected  lh** ,3Memfc 
that  they  would  have  totally  engrossed  and  divided  be- 
tween them  the  suffrages  of  the  learned.  But  this  was  not 
the  case ;  the  liberty  of  thinking  being  restored  by  Des 
Cartes  and  Newton,  who  broke  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  in 
which  philosophical  superstition  had  confined,  in  former 
times,  the  human  understanding,  a  variety  of  sects  sprung 
up,  some  trusting  in  their  superior  genius  and  sagacity, 
and  others,  more  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  ot  their 
fancy  than  for  the  solidity  of  their  judgment,  pretended  to 
strike  out  new  paths  in  the  unknown  regions  of  nature, 
and  new  methods  of  investigating  truth ;  but  the  number 

he,  "  this  ialand  may  boast  of  having  produced  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever 
arose  for  the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  species.  Cautious  in  admitting  no  prin- 
ciples, but  such  as  were  founded  in  experiment;  hut  resolute  to  adopt  every  such 
principle,  however  new  and  unusual.  From  modesty  ignorant  of  bis  superiority 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thence  less  careful  to  accommodate  his  reasonings  to 
common  apprehensions  ;  more  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame.  He  was,  from 
these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world ;  but  his  reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  a 
lustre,  which  scarce  any  writer,  during  his  own  lifetime,  had  ever  before  attained. 
White  Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he 
■bowed,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ;  and  there- 
by restored  her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity,  in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will 
remain." 

t  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  also  the  other  writings, 
whether  philosophical,  mathematical,  or  theological,  of  this  great  man,  are  abundantly 
known.  There  is  an  elegant  acceunt  of  his  life,  and  his  literary  and  philosophical 
merit,  given  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge  des  Academician*  dt  VAcademi*  Royate  des  Scien- 
ces, torn.  ii.  p.  393—333.  See  also  the  Biblioth.  Angloise,  torn.  xv.  part  ii.  p.  5-15,  and 
Bib&dh.  Ummmm,  ton.  vt  part  ii.  p.  478.  iCP  Sec  more.  e^ecvaVYj  VW \sj3A\ttttw.\ 
and  ingenious  Mr.  MacfaarnVs  Account  of  sir  Isaac  Newton* &  DVswnwnw,  V*. 
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of  their  disciples  was  small,  and  the  duration  of  their  in- 
ventions transitory,  and  therefore  h  is  sufficient  to  have 
barely  mentioned  them.  There  was  another  sort  of  men, 
whom  mediocrity  of  genius,  or  an  indolent  turn  of  mind, 
indisposed  for  investigating  truth  by  the  exertion  of  their 
own  talents  and  powers,  and  who,  terrified  at  the  view  of 
such  an  arduous  task,  contented  themselves  with  borrow- 
ing from  the  different  sects  such  of  their  respective  tenets 
as  appeared  most  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and  so- 
lidity, more  especially  those  concerning  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent sects  were  agreed.  These  they  compiled  and  di- 
5ested  into  a  system,  and  pushed  their  inquiries  no  further, 
"he  philosophers  of  this  class  are  generally  termed  ecleo 
tics.  From  these  remarkable  differences  of  sentiment  and 
system  that  reigned  among  the  jarring  sects,  some  persons, 
otherwise  distinguished  by  their  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
took  occasion  to  represent  truth  as  unattainable  by  such  a 
short-sighted  being  as  man,  and  to  revive  the  desperate  and 
uncomfortable  doctrine,  shall  I  call  it,  or  jargon,  of  the 
sceptics,  that  had  been  long  buried  in  that  silence  and  ob- 
livion it  so  justly  deserved.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
cloudy  philosophers  were  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Tou- 
louse,'  tie  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, w  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches/ 
to  whom  we  may  add,  without  temerity,  the  famous  Bijfe/ 
who,  by  the  erudition  and  wit  that  abound  in  his  volumi- 
nous works,  has  acquired  such  a  distinguished  reputation 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

n  There  is  still  extant  a  famous  book  of  this  writer  entitled,  Dt  eo  qmd  nihil  war, 
which,  with  the  rest  of  his  works  and  an  account  of  his  life,  was  published  in  4to.  it 
Tholousc,  in  the  year  1630.  See  Baylc's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Sanchez ;  tis  ab» 
Yillemandi  ScepHcismus  dcbellutus,  cap.  iv.  p.  32. 

w  Sec  Bavlc's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Vayer. 

z  fluet's  book  Concerning  the  Weakness  of  Human  Reason,  was  published  tiler  his 
death,  in  French,   at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1723,  and  lately  in  Latin.    It  appears, 
however,  that  this  eminent  writer  had,  long  before  the  coinpoeition  of  this  book,  recom- 
mended the  skeptical  method  of  conducting  philosophical  researches,  and  looked  upon 
this  method  as  the  best  adapted  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  solid  founda- 
tions.    Sec  the  CommtHtarius  de  Rebus  ad  txun  ptrtinentibus,  lib.  iv.  p.  230,  and  Demon' 
a  trot.  Evangelical  Pra/at.  sect.  iv.  p.  9,  where  he  commends  their  manner  of  proceeding, 
irAo,  by  skeptical  arguments,  invalidate  all  philosophical  principles,   before  tbey  begin  to 
prove  the  (ruth  of  Christianity  to  those  who  doubt  of  its  evidence.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  Jesuits,  who  were  particularly  favoured  by  Huet,  have,  on  many  occasions,  em- 
ployed this  method  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  protectants,   and  thus  lead  them 
blindfold  into  the  Komish  communion  ;  and  that  they  still  continue  to  practise  the  same 
insidious  instrument  of  seduction. 

y  Kverv  thing  relating  to  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Bayle  is  abundantly  and  univer- 
sally known.  His  life,  composed  by  Dcs  Maizcaux,  was  published  in  the  year  1732,  at 
the  Hague,  in  two  volume-*  Svo.  The  skepticism  of  this  insidious  and  seducing  writer 
was  unmasked  and  refuted  with  great  learning  and  force  of  argument,  bj  the  late  Mr. 
Crousaz,  in  a  voluminous  French  work,  entitled  TrmXt  du  Pyrrkonisme,  of  which  Mr. 
l'onncy  has  given  an  clcnut  and  judlcvou*  abridgment,  under  the  title  of  Triortpkefr 
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CONTAINING    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROMISH    CHURCH. 


i.  Hippouto  Aldobrandini,  under  the  papal  name  of 
Clement  VIII.  continued  to  rule  the  church  of  tu  ,»**•  * 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  ha-  lhli  cwm,ry 
ving  been  elected  to  that  high  dignity  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  one.  The  eminent  abilities  and  insi- 
dious dexterity  of  this  pontiff,  as  also  his  ardent  desire  off- 
extinguishing  the  protestant  religion,  and  extending  the 
limits  of  the  Romish  church,  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  it  is  much  questioned,  whether  his  prudence 
.  was  equal  to  the  arduous  nature  of  his  station  as  pontiff, 
and  the  critical  circumstances  of  an  incidental  kind  that 
arose  during  his  administration."  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  year  1605  by  Leo  XI.  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  after  his  election  ;  and  thus  left  the  pa- 
pal chair  open  to  Gamillo  Borchese,  who  filled  it  under 
the  denomination  of  Paul  V.  This  pontiff  was  of  a  haugh- 
ty and  violent  spirit,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  authority,  and 
insatiably  furious  in  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  upon 
such  as  encroached  on  his  pretended  prerogative,  as  ap- 
pears in  a  striking  manner  oy  his  rash  and  unsuccessful 

FCP  aThis  pontiff  had  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published,  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  pope  Sixtus  ?  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  eon* 
frorfefy  of  opinions  that  has  prevailed  among;  the  infallible  beads  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 
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contest  with  the  Venetians.1*  Gregory  XV.e  who  was  raised 
to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1621,  seemed  to  be  of  a 
milder  disposition,  though  he  was  not  less  defective  than 
his  predecessor  in  equity  and  clemency  toward  those  that 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome.    An 
unjust  severity  against  the  friends  of  the  reformation  is  in- 
deed the  general  and  inevitable  character  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  for,  without  this,  they  would  be  destitute  of  the 
predominant  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  papacy.  A  pope, 
with  sentiments  of  toleration  and  charity  toward  those 
who  refuse  a  blind  submission  to  his  opinions  and  deci- 
sions, is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Urban  VIII.  whose 
family  name  was  Maffei  Barberini,  and  who,  by  his  in- 
terest in  the  conclave,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the 
year  1623,  was  a  man  of  letters,  an  eloquent  writer,  an 
elegant  poet,  and  a  generous  and  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  genius ;'*  but  nothing  can  equal  the  rigour 
and  barbarity  with  which  he  treated  all  that  bore  the 
name  of  protestants.    He  may  be  indeed  considered  as 

JCP  b  This  contest  arose  parti  j  from  two  edict*  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  pee- 
veil  ling  the  unnecessary  increase  of  religious  buildings,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  aatf- 
inous  wealth  of  the  clergy  ;  and  partly  from  the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  fcr 
capital  crimes,  who  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  the  pope  at  his  requisition.    It  is  net 
•urprising  that  these  proceedings  of  the  Venetians,  however  just  and  equitable,  should  in- 
flame the  ambitious  fury  of  a  pontiff  who  called  himself  vie*  God,  tha  monarch  ef  Can*- 
tendom,  and  the  supporter  of  papal  omnipotence.    Accordingly  Paul  laid  all  the  donnnkm* 
of  the  republic  under  an  interdict ;  while  the  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  unjust  and  tyrannical  mandate  null  and  void  ;  and  banished  from  their  territory  the 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who  had  openly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  state.     Preparations 
for  war  were  making  on  both  sides,  when  an  accommodation  not  very  noncjurabss*  to  the 
pope,  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.      This  eonttovtrif 
between  the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  produced  several  important  pieces,  composed  by 
Sarpi,  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  by  Baronins  and  Bellarmine  in  behalf  of  the  pen* 
tiff.      The  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  pope's  pretended 
supremacy  is  judiciously  stated,  and  the  papal  pretensions  accurately  examined,  by  Sarpi, 
in  bis  history  of  this  tyrannical  interdict,  which,  in  Italian,  occupies  the  fourth  vofoae 
of  his  works,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  William  Bedell,  of  Cambridge,     ft  was 
Paul  V.  that  dishonoured  his  title  of  holineu,  and  cast  an  eternal  stain  upon  his  infatti- 
bilily,  by  an  express  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  Suares  the  Jesuit,  in  defence  of  the 
murder  of  kings. 

|CP  c  His  family  name  was  Alexander  Ludivisio. 

p  See  Leoni  Allati  Apt*  Urbana,  of  which  Fabricius  published  a  second  edition  at 
Hamburg.  This  little  work  is  a  sort  of  index,  or  list  of  all  the  learned  and  eminent 
men  that  adorned  Rome  under  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  and  experienced  the 
munificence  and  liberality  of  that  Pontiff  j  and  their  number  is  far  from  being 
ttnall.  The  Latin  poems  of  Urban,  which  are  nut  without  a  considerable  portion  of 
wit  and  elegance,  have  passed  through  several  editions.  JCr*  These  poems  were 
composed  while  he  was  yet  a  cardinal.  After  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he 
published  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  Komish  Breviary,  and  several  Bulls ;  among 
which,  that  which  abolishes  the  order  of  Female  Jesuits  and  certain  festivals,  those 
relating  to  image  worship  and  to  the  condemnation  of  Jansenius's  •/fuguslmus,  and 
that  which  confers  the  title  of  eminence  upon  the  cardinal  legates,  the  three  ee- 
<*lo*ia*tiral  electors,  and  the  grand  master  of  Malta,  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
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a.  good  aqd  equitable  ruler  of  the  church,  when  compared 
with  Innocent  X.  of  the  family  of  Pamfili,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  year  1644.  This  unworthy  pontiff,  to  a  profound 
ignorance  of  all  those  things  which  it  was  necessary  for  a 
-Christian  bishop  to  know,  joined  the  most  shameful  indo- 
lence and  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  For  he  abandon- 
ed his  person,  his  dignity,  the  administration  of  his  tempo- 
ral affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  donna  Olympia/  a  woman  of  corrupt  morals,  insa- 
tiable avarice,  and  boundless  ambition/  His  zealous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  however 
odious  they  may  appear,  when  considered  in  themselves, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  reckoned  among  his  personal  crimes,  since 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  any  other  pontiff,  iniiis  place, 
would  have  made  the  same  attempts  without  hesitation  or 
remorse.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair,  in  the 
year  1655,  by  Fabio  Chigi,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander VII.  and  who,  though  less  odious  than  bis  prede- 
cessor, was  nevertheless  possessed  of  all  the  pernicious 
qualities  that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  true  pope,  and 
without  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  majesty  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  other  parts  of  bis  character  are  drawn, 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  by  several  ingenious  and  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  Romish  church,  who  represent  him  as 
a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  unequal  to  great  or  difficult  un- 
dertakings, full  ofcraft  and  dissimulation,  and  chargeable 
with  the  most  shameful  levity  and  the  greatest  inconsist- 
ency of  sentiment  and  conduct/  The  two  Clements,  IX. 
and  X.  who  were  elected  successively  to  the  papacy  in  the 
years  1668  and  1669,  were  concerned  in  tew  trsansac- 

Bir  e  This  donna  Olympia  Maldachini  was  hi*  brother's  widow,  wjth  whom  he  bad 
lived,  in  an  illicit  commerce,  before  bis  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  in  which  his  holiness 
continued  afterward. 

f  See  the  Memoirts  du  Cardinal  it  Rhtti,  torn.  iii.  p  102,  torn.  iv.  p.  12,  of  the  last 
edition  published  at  Geneva.  For  an  account  of  the  disputes  between  this  pontiff  and 
the  French,  see  Bougeant,  Histoire  dt  In  paix  dt  Westphatu,  torn.  iv.  p.  56. 

g  See  Memoircs  du  Cardinal  de  Rhctz,  torn.  iv.  p.  16,  77.  Memobrcs  dt  M.  Joly,  torn. 
ii.  p.  186,  *10, 237.  Arckcnholtz,  Memoirea  de  la  Rtint  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  125.  The 
craft  and  dissimulation  attributed  to  this  pontiff  really  constituted  an  essential  part  of  his 
character ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  /ratios,  or  unequal  to 
groat  and  dSffUult  undertaking*.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  discovered  very  eminent 
abilities  at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  character  of  nuncio.  Some 
writers  relate,  that  while  he  was  in  Germany,  be  had  formed  the  design  of  abjuring 
popery,  and  embracing  the  protectant  religion ;  but  was  deterred  from  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  by  the  example  of  his  cousin,  count  Pompey,  who  wa*  poisoned  at  Lyons, 
on  his  way  to  Germany,  after  he  had  abjured  the  Romish  faith.  These  writers  add,  that 
Chigi  was  confirmed  in  his  religion  by  bis  elevation  to  the  cardinslship.  See  Baylr,  .Vvu- 
relles  de  la  Rrpub.  dn  Lettres,  Octob*  1638. 
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tiona  that  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity*    This 
was  not  the  case  of  Benedict  Odeschakni,  who  is  known 
in  the  list  of  pontiffs  by  the  denomination  of  Innocent  XI. 
and  was  raised  to  that  high  dignity  in  the  year  1677.1  This 
respectable  pontiff  acquired  ja  very  high  and  permanent 
reputation  by  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  his  uncommon 
courage  and  resolution,  his  dislike  of  the  grosser  super- 
stitions that  reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  his  attempts  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  abolish  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds  that  dishonour 
their  ministry,  and  also  by  other  solid  and  eminent  vir- 
tues.   But  it  appeared  manifestly  by  his  example,  that 
those  pontiffs,  who  respect  truth  and  act  from  virtuous 
and  CnrUtian  principles,  may  indeed  form  noble  plans,  but 
will  never  be  able  to  bring  them  into  execution,  or  at  Jeast 
to  give  them  that  measure  of  stability  and  perfection  which 
is  the  object  of  their  wishes.    By  his  example  and  admi- 
nistration it  appeared,  that  the  wisest  institutions,  and  the 
most  judicious  establishments,  will  be  unable  to  stand  firm, 
for  any  considerable  time,  against  the  insidious  stratagems, 
or  declared  opposition  of  a  deluded  multitude,  who  are 
corrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  licentious  morals,  whose 
imaginations  are  impregnated  with  superstitious  fictions 
and  fables,  whose  credulity  is  abused  by  pious  frauds,  and 
whose  minds  are  nourished,  or  rather  amused,  with  vain 
rites  and  senseless  ceremonies.11    Be  that  as  it  mav,  all 
the  wise  and  salutary  regulations  of  Innocent  XL  were 
suffered  to  go  almost  to  ruin  by  the  criminal  indolence 
of  i  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the 
Romish   church  in   the    year    1689,  and   assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  VIII.    A  laudable  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  them  by  Innocent  XII.  a  man  of  uncommon 
merit  and  eminent  talents,  whose  name  was  Pignatelli, 

ST*  k  Clement  IX.  was  of  the  family  of  Rospigliosi,  and  the  family  name  of  Clement 
X.  was  Altieri ;  see  Memoir tt  it  la  Reine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  136, 131.  There  are  upon 
record  several  transactions  of  Clement  IX.  that  do  him  honour  and  prove  his  dislike  or 
Nepotism,  and  his  love  of  peace  and  justice. 

(H7*  i  Some  maintain,  and  with  the  strongest  appearance  of  truth,  that  this  pontiff 
had  formerly  beeu  a  soldier,  though  this  report  is  treated  as  groundless  by  count  Tur- 
rezonico,  in  his  dissertation  De  suppositiis  milUaribiu  StiptruHi*  Baud.  OdttckakkL 
See  an  interesting  account  of  this  pontiff  in  Baylc's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Innocent 
XI. 

k  See  Journal  Universal  torn.  i.  p.  441,  torn.  vi.  p.  306.  The  present  pope,  Benedict 
XIV.*  attempted,  in  the  year  1743,  the  canonization  of  Innocent  XI.  but  the  king  of 
France,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  has  always  opposed  this  design,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  that  always  subsisted  between  Lewis  Mv- 
and  Innorcnt,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

*  Thi*  no\p.  v? as  wutt^iv  Avmxut  W«  Wte  <£  B*u«dict  XIV. 
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and  who,  in  the  year  1691,  succeeded  Alexander  in  the 
papal  chair ;  nor  were  his  zealous  endeavours  absolutely 
destitute  of  success.    But  it  was  also  his  fate  to  learn,  by 
experience,  that  the  most  prudent  and  resolute  pontiffs  are 
unequal  to  such  an  arduous  task,  such  a  Herculean  labour, 
as  the  reformatio^  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome ;  nor 
were  the  fruits  of  this  good  pope's  wise  administration  en- 
joyed long  after  his  decease.1    The  pontiff,  whose  reign 
concluded  this  century,  was  John  Francis  Albani,  who  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church  in  the  year  1699, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XI.    He  surpassed  in 
learning  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and  was  inferior 
to  none  of  the  preceding  pontiffs  in  sagacity,  lenity,  and  a 
desire  at  least  to  govern  well ;  but  he  was  very  tar  from 
opposing,  with  a  proper  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution, 
the  inveterate  corruptions  and  superstitious  observances  of 
the  church  over  which  he  presided ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
inconsiderately  aimed  at,  what  he  thought,  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  glory  and  interest  of 
its  pontiff,  by  measures  that  proved  detrimental  to  both, 
and  thus  showed,  in  a  striking  example,  that  popes,  even 
of  the  best  sort,  may  fall  imperceptibly  into  the  greatest 
mistakes,  and    commit  the   most  pernicious    blunders, 
through  an  imprudent  zeal  for  extending  their  jurisdiction, 
and  augmenting  the  influence  and  lustre  of  their  station.'11 
ii.  The  incredible  pains  that  were  taken  by  the  pontiffs 
and  clergy  of  the  Romish  church  to  spread  their  me  attempt* 
doctrine  and  to  erect  their  dominion  among  the  1^  V* 
nations  that  lay  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  nave  ^T,£  p°r(p: 
been  already  mentioned.  We  are  therefore  at  pre- 
sent to  confine  our  narration  to  the  schemes  they 
laid,  the  cabals  they  formed,  and  the  commotions  they  ex- 
cited, with  an  uninterrupted  and  mischievous  industry,  in 

I  For  an  account  of  the  character,  morals,  and  election  of  Innocent  XII.  see  the  Let- 
ten  of  cardinal  Noris,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works,  p.  362,  36  3. 

m  In  the  year  1752,  there  appeared  at  Padua,  a  Life  of  Clement  XI.  composed  in 
French,  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr.  Lafitau,  bishop  of  Sisteron,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  The  same  year  Mr.  Reboulet,  chancellor  of  Avignon,  published  in  two  volumes 
in  4to.  his  HisUrire  de  Clement  XI.  These  two  productions,  and  more  especially  the 
latter,  are  written  with  uncommon  elegance  ;  but  they  both  abound  with  historical 
errors,  which  the  French  writers,  in  general,  arc  at  too  little  pains  to  avoid.  Beside, 
they  are  both  composed  rather  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  than  of  history.  An  atten- 
tive reader  will  however  see  without  pain,  even  in  these  panegyrics,  that  Clement  XI. 
notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  sagacity  and  prudence,  took  several  rash  and  in- 
considerate steps,  in  order  to  augment  the  power,  and  multiply  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs ;  and  thus,  through  bis  own  temerity,  involved  himself  in  various  per- 
plexities. 
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order  to  recover  the  possessions  and  prerogatives  they  had 
lost  in  Europe,  to  oppress  the  protestants,  and  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  the  glorious  reformation.  Various  were  the 
stratagems  and  projects  they  formed  for  these  purposes. 
The  resources  ol  genius,  the  force  of  arms,  the  seduction  of 
the  most  alluring  promises,  the  terrors  of  the  most  formi- 
dable threatenings,  the  subtle  wiles  of  controversy,  the  in- 
fluence of  pious,  and  often  of  impious  frauds,  the  arts  of 
dissimulation,  in  short,  all  possible  means,  fair  and  disin- 
genuous, were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  reform- 
ed churches,  but  in  most  cases  without  success.  The  plan 
of  a  dreadful  attack  upon  the  friends  of  the  reformation 
had  been  for  some  time  laid  in  secret,  and  the  bigoted 
and  persecuting  house  of  Austria  was  pitched  upon  to  put 
it  in  execution.  However,  as  injustice  is  seldom  so  inso- 
lent as  not  to  seek  for  some  pretexts  to  mask,  or  at  least  to 
diminish  its  deformity,  so  the  church  of  Rome  endeavoured 
beforehand  to  justify  the  persecution  of  which  the  flame 
was  ready  to  break  out.    For  this  purpose  the  pens  of  the 

gerfidious  and  learned  Scioppius,"  of  the  Jesuits  Tanner, 
ossevin,  Hager,  Hederic,  and  Forer,  jurists  of  Dilligen, 
were  employed  to  represent  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  be- 
tween Cnarles  V.  and  the  protestants  of  Germany,  as  un- 
just, null,  and  even  rendered  void  by  the  protestants  them- 
selves, by  their  departing  from,  or  at  least  perverting,  by 
various  changes  and  modifications,  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg.0 This  injurious  charge  was  proved  groundless  by 
several  Lutheran  doctors,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  de- 
fended their  communion  against  this  instance  of  popish  ca- 
lumny ;  but  it  was  also  refuted  by  public  authority,  even 
by  the  express  order  of  John  George,  elector  of  saxony. 
The  task  was  committed  to  Matthew  Hoe,  who,  in  the 
year  1G28  and  1631,  published,  in  two  volumes,  an  ac- 
curate and  laborious  defence  of  the  protestants,  entitled 
Defensio  Pupilla  Evangeliae.  The ,  mouth  of  calumny 
was  not  stopped  by  these  performances.  The  accusers 
continued  their  clamours,  multiplied  their  libels,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  succours  of  indecent  raillery  and  sarcasti- 

fzZj*  n  Scioppius  seems  rather  to  merit  the  titles  of  malerdait  and /uriout  than  thtt 
of  perfidioiu,  unless  his  turning  papist  be  considered  by  Dr.  Moshcim  as  an  instance 
of  perfidy.  This  is  the  intemperate  and  odious  natyrist  who  was  caned  by  the  servants 
of  the  English  amhnssador  at  Madrid,  for  the  invectives  he  had  thrown  out  against 
king  James  I.  in  a  book  which  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  at 
Paris. 

a  Sr*  Chrirt.  Aug.  S&Yig,  Hiilor.  .August.  Cmiflrfstoni*,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  76P. 
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cal  wit  to  cover,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  the  striking 
defects  of  a  bad  cause.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran 
writers  exerted  themselves  in  exposing  the  sophistry  and 
refuting  the  arguments  and  invectives  of  their  adversaries, 
in.  The  first  flames  of  that  religious  war,  which  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  proposed  to  carry  on  by  the  arms  of 
the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  their  servile  and  bi-  taSSSTS 
goted  instruments,  broke  out  in  Austria,  where,  Bokemk' 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  friends  of 
the  reformation  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by 
their  Roman  Catholic  adversaries.1*    The  solemn  treaties 
and  conventions,  by  which  the  religious  liberty  and  civil 
rights  of  these  protestants  had  been  secured,  were  tram- 
pled upon  and  violated  in  the  most  shocking  manner ;  nor 
tiad  these  unhappy  sufferers  resolution,  vigour,  or  strength 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  privileges.    The  Bohemians, 
who  were  involved  in  the  same  vexations,  proceeded  in  a 
different  manner.    Perceiving  plainly  that  the  votaries  of 
Rome  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  deprive  them  of  that 
religious  liberty  that  had  been  purchased  by*  the  blood  of 
their  ancestors,  and  so  lately  confirmed  to  them  by  an  im- 
perial edict,  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  opposing  force  to 
force,  and  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  against 
a  set  of  men,  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  they 
offered  to  conscience,  they  could  look  upon  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  souls.    Accordingly  a 
league  was  formed  by  the  Bohemian  protestants,  and  they 
began  to  avenge  with  great  spirit  and  resolution,  the  inju- 
ries that  had  been  committed  against  their  persons,  their 
families,  their  religion*  and  their  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  just  attempt  to  defend 
what  was  dear  to  them  as  men  and  Christians,  they  lost 
sight  of  the  dictates  of  equity  and  moderation,  and  carried 
their  resentment  beyond  the  bounds  both  of  reason  and 
religion.    Their  adversaries  were  struck  with  terror  at  a 
view  of  their  intrepidity,  but  were  not  dismayed.     The 
Bohemians  therefore  apprehending  still  further  opposition 
and  vexations  from  bigotry,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  ven- 

p  Raiipaehius,  in  his  Austria  Evengelica,  a  German  work  with  a  Latin  title,  has  given 
an  accurate  account  of  thii  persecution  and  these  commotions.  The  same  learned  and 
worthy  author  had  formed  the  design  of  publishing  an  authentic  and  circumstantial  rela- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  protestants  in  Stiria,  Moravia,  and  Corintbia,  with  an  account 
of  the  perfidious  snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  the  whole  drawn  from  unexceptionable 
records ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 
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geance,  renewed  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  security. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1619,  furnished  them,  as  they  thought,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  removing  die 
source  of  their  calamities,  by  choosing  a  sovereign  of 
the  reformed  religion ;  for  they  considered  themselves  as 
authorized  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  reject  any  that  pretended  to  the  throne  by  virtue 
of  an  hereditary  right,  and  to  demand  a  prince,  whose  title 
to  the  crown  should  be  derived  from  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  states.  Accordingly  Frederic  V.  elector  palatine,  who 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  was,  in  the  year  1619, 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Prague.4 
iv.  This  bold  step  from  which  the  Bohemians  expected 
such  signal  advantages,  proved  to  them  a  source 
UTw^f^  of  complicated  misfortunes.  Its  consequences 
d*ric  v-  were  fatal  to  their  new  sovereign,  and  to  their 
own  liberties  and  privileges ;  for  by  it  they  were  involved 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  depnved  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  security  of  which 
was  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  measures  they  had  pursued. 
Frederic  was  defeated  before  Prague,  by  the  imperial 
army,  in  the  year  1620,  and  by  this  unfortunate  battle 
was  not  only  deprived  of  his  new  crown,  but  also  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Reduced  thus  to  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  an  exile,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  fruitful  ter- 
ritories, and  his  ample  treasures,  to  the  merciless  discre- 
tion of  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  who  plundered  and 
ravaged  them  with  the  most  rapacious  barbarity.  The  de- 
feat of  this  unfortunate  prince  was  attended  with  dreadful 
consequences  to  the  Bohemians,  and  more  especially  to 
those  who,  from  a  zeal  for  religious  liberty  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  reformation,  had  embarked  in  his  cause.  Some 
of  them  were  committed  to  a  perpetual  prison,  others  ba- 
nished for  life  ;  several  had  their  estates  and  possessions 
confiscated ;  many  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  whole  na- 
tion was  obliged,  from  that  fatal  period,  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  victor,  and  bend  their  unwilling  necks  un- 

q  Beside  Caroli  and  Jagerus,  who  hare  composed  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  this 
century,  see  Burch.  Gotth.  Stnivii  Syntagma  Hittoruz  Germanic*,  p.  1487,  1510, 1583, 
1538,  as  also  the  writers  which  he  recommends.  See  also  the  Histoire  dt  Louis  XIII. 
composed  by  the  learned  and  accurate  Le  Vassor,  torn.  iii.  p.  223. 
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der  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  the  Austrian!? 
would  neither  have  been  so  sudden  nor  so  complete,  nor 
would  they  have  been  in  a  condition  to  impose  such  rigor- 
ous and  despotic  terms  on  the  Bohemians,  had  they  not 
been  powerfully  assisted  by  John  George  I.  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  partly  from  a  principle  of  hatred  toward  the 
reformed,*  and  partly  from  considerations  of  a  political 
kind,  reinforced  with  his  troops  the  imperial  army.'^This 
invasion  of  the  palatinate  was  the  occasion  of  that  long  and 
bloody  war  that  was  so  fatal  to  Germany,  and  in  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  princes  of  Europe  were,  one  way 
or  another,  unhappily  engaged.  It  began  by  a  confede- 
racy formed  between  some  Gerinah  powers  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  elector  pa- 
latinate, unjustly  excluded  from  his  dominions,  against  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  the  emperor.  The  confederates 
maintained,  that  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  by  this  unhappy 
prince,  was  no  just  subject  of  offence  to  the  emperor ;  and 
that  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  quarrel  the  emperor  was 
not  obliged  by  any  means  to  adopt,  was  alone  the  sufferer 
in  this  case.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  progress 
and  issue  of  the  war  were  unfavourable  to  the  allies. 

v.  The  success  of  the  imperial  arms  filled  the  votaries 
of  popery  and  Rome  with  the  warmest  transports  T^1WOfWW#f 
of  joy  and  exultation,  and  presented  to  their  ima-  ii'iSES! 

S 'nations  the  most  flattering  prospects.  They  waf* 
ought  that  the  happy  period  was  now  approaching,  when 
the  whole  tribe  of  neretics  that  had  withdrawn  their  necks 
from  the  papal  yoke,  should  either  perish  by  the  sword,  or 
be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  church.  The  em- 
peror himself  seemed  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of 

|C7*  r  By  the  reformed,  as  has  been  already  observed,  we  ore  to  understand  the  Gal- 
vinists,  and  also,  in  general,  all  protest  ants  that  are  not  of  tbe  Lutheran  persuasion. 
And  here  we  see  a  Lutheran  elector  drawing  his  sword  to  support  the  cause  of  popery 
and  persecution  against  a  people  generously  struggling  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

■  See  the  Commentarii  de  Bello  Bohemia*  Germtmico,  ab  J.  C.  1617,  ad  J.  1630,  in 
4to.  Abraham  Scultet,  JVarrotio  Jlpokgetica  de  Citrriculo  Fit*  sua,  p.  86.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  et>pecia!ly  Martin  Becan,  a  Jesuit,  per- 
suaded Matthew  Hoe,  who-was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  and  the  elector's  chaplain,  to  repre- 
sent to  his  prince  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  as  not  only  unjust,  but  also  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Lutheranism,  and 
to  recommend  to  him  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria.  See  Utucltuldigi 
JTmchrieht,  A.  1747,  p.  858.  {p8  What  Dr.  Mosheim  obscrres  here  may  be  true; 
but  then  it  is  as  true,  that  Matthew  Hoe  must  have  been  a  great  fool  or  a  great  knave, 
to  listen  to  such  insinuations,  not  only  on  account  of  their  glaring  absurdity,  but  alsfr 
considering  the  persons  from  whom  they  came.  This  is  the  same  Hoe  that  hi  mrntkm^d' 
aboTe  as  a  learned  defender  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 
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this  odious  spirit,  which  was  doubly  prepared  to  conrert 
or  to  destroy.  The  flame  of  ambition  that  burned  within 
him,  was  nourished  by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry.  Hence 
he  audaciously  carried  his  arms  through  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  suffered  his  generals  to  vex  with  impunity,  those 
princes  and  states  which  refused  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  showed  plainly,  by  all  his  proceedings, 
that  a  scheme  had  been  laid  for  the  extinction  of  the  Ger- 
manic liberty,  civil  and  sacred.  The  elector  of  Saxony's 
zealous  attachment  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had  abund- 
antly discovered  bv  his  warm  and  ungenerous  opposition 
to  the  unfortunate  ^Frederic,  together  with  the  lamentable 
discord. that  reigned  among  the  German  princes,  persuaded 
the  papal  faction,  that  the  difficulties  vwhich  seemed  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  their  project,  were  far  from  being 
invincible.  Accordingly,  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
grand  enterprise  began  to  act  their  respective  parts.  In 
the  year  1629,  Ferdinand  II.  to  give  some  colour  of  jus- 
tice to  this  religious  war,  issued  out  the  terrible  restitu- 
tion edict,  by  which  the  protestants  were  ordered  to  re- 
store to  the  church  of  Rome  all  the  possessions  they  had 
become  masters  of  in  consequence  of  the  religious  peace, 
concluded  in  the  preceding  century.1  This  edict  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits.  That  greedy 
and  ambitious  order  claimed  a  great  part  of  these  goods 
and  possessions  as  a  recompense  due  to  their  labours  in 
the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  a  warm  contest  be- 
tween them  and  the  ancient  and  real  proprietors.*  This 
contest  indeed  was  decided  by  the  law  of  force.  It  was 
the  depopulating  soldier,  who,  sword  in  band,  gave  weight 
and  authority  to  the  imperial  edict,  wresting  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lawful  possessor,  without  form  of  process, 
whatever  the  Romish  priests  and  monks  thought  proper 
to  claim,  and  treating  the  innocent  and.  plundered  suffer- 
ers with  all  the  severity  that  the  most  barbarous  spirit  of 
oppression  and  injustice  could  suggest/ 

t  See  for  an  illustration  of  this  matter,  the  authors  mentioned  by  Strurius,  in  his 
Syntagma  Hutor.  Germar.ia,  p.  153. 

u  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  Hutor.  August.  Confetswnis,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  6  m. 
p.  810.  3 

QZT  ▼  When  the  consequences  of  these  iniquitous  and  barbarous  proceedings  were 
represented  to  this  emperor,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  country  must  be  utterly 
ruined,  in  case  the  Bohemians,  rendered  desperate  by  his  enormou*  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, should  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  endeavour  to  repel 
wrce  by  force  ;  he  is  reported  to  have  answered,  with  great  zeal  and  calmnes.*,  Jlfsfo- 
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f  vi.  Germany  groaned  under  these  dismal  scenes  of 
tumult  and  oppression,  and  looked  about  for  sue-  0ostaTltt  Adol. 
cour  in  vain.  The  enemy  encompassed  her  on  phus  intenre,H* 
all  sides,  and  none  of  her  princes  seemed  qualified  to 
stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  her  injuries,  or  the 
asserter  of  her  rights.  Some  were  restrained  'SiSSS^9m 
from  appearing  in  her  cause  by  the  suggestions  of  y^"  w- 
bigotry,  others  by  a  principle  of  fear,  and  others  again 
by  an  ungenerous  attention  to  their  own  private  interest, 
which  choked  in  their  breasts  all  concern  for  the  public 
good.  An  illustrious  hero,  whose  deeds  even  envy  was 
obliged  to  revere,  and  whose  name  will  descend  with  glory 
to  the  latest  ages,  came  forth  nevertheless  at  this  critical 
season :  Gustavus  Adolphus  took  the  field,  and  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  Germanic  liberties  against  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  the  French  court,  which  beheld  with  uneasiness  the 
overgrown  power  of  that  aspiring  house,  he  set  sail  for 
Germany,  in  the  year  1629,  with  a  small  army  ;  and,  by 
his  repeated  victories,  blasted,  in  a  short  time,  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  the  pope  and  emperor  had  entertained  of  sup- 
pressing the  protestant  religion  in  the  empire.  These  hopes 
indeed  seemed  to  revive,  m  the  year  1632,  when  this  glo- 
rious asserter  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zen ;"  but  this  unspeakable  loss  was,  in  some  measure, 
made  up  in  process  of  time,  by  the  conduct  of  those  who 
succeeded  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army. 
And  accordingly  the  war  was  obstinately  carried  on  in  bleed- 
ing Germany,  during  many  years,  with  various  success, 
until  the  exhausted  treasures  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Christina,  the  daughter  and 
successor  of  Gustavus,  put  an  end  to  these  desolations, 
and  brought  on  a  treaty  of  peace. 

nuts  regnum  vattatum,  quam  damnaium.  8ee  the  Historia  Persecidionum  Ecclcsia,  Bche* 
mica,  &c.  p.  152,  a  work  published,  probably  in  Holland,  as  would  seem  by  the  type, 
in  the  year  1648,  in  24to.  This  little  book  contains  an  ample  recital  of  the  deplorable 
effects  of  lawless  power,  in  human  bigotry  and  bloodthirsty  zeal ;  and  proves,  by  num- 
berless facts,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  had  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  account  he  gives  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  missionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  sanguinary  manner 
of  such  converters,  without  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  generous  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence of  their  unjust  and  violent  proceedings.    N. 

w  See  Arckenholtx,  Memoires  it  la  Rtine  Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  7 — 20,  in  which  there 
are  many  very  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  life;  exploits,  and  death  of  Gustavus. 
The  learned  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  has  also  thrown  much  licht  upon  the  history  of 
this  period,  and  of  the  peace  that  terminated  this  long  and  dreadful  war. 
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vii.  Thus,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  carried  on  with 
Thr^«of  the  most  unrelenting  animosity  and  &rdour,  the 
we.ipi.aii*.  wounds  of  Germany  were  closed,  and  the  droop- 
ing states  of  Europe  were  revived,  in  the  year  1648,  by  tie 
peace  of  Westphalia,  so  called  from  the  cities  of  Munster 
and  Osnaburg,  where  the  negotiations  were  held,  and  that 
famous  treaty  concluded.  The  protestants  indeed  did  not 
derive  from  this  treaty  all  the  privileges  they  claimed,  nor 
all  the  advantages  they  had  in  view;  for  the  emperor, 
among  other  less  important  instances  of  obstinacy,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  reinstate  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  pro- 
testants in  their  religious  privileges,  or  to  restore  the  Up- 
per Palatinate  to  its  ancient  and  lawful  proprietor.  But 
they  nevertheless  obtained  by  this  peace,  privileges  and 
advantages  which  the  votaries  of  Rome  beheld  with  much 
displeasure  and  uneasiness  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  evi- 
dent, that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  gave  a  new  and  re- 
markable degree  of  stability  to  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
churches  in  Germany.  By  this  treaty  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg, which  the  Lutherans  had  obtained  from  Charles  V.  in 
the  preceding  century,  was  firmly  secured  against  all  the 
maeninations  and  stratagems  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  by  it 
the  restitution  edict,  which  commanded  the  protestants  to 
restore  to  the  Romish  church  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
and  lands  they  had  taken  possession  of  after  that  peace,  was 
abrogated,  and  both  the  contending  parties  confirmed  in 
the  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  whatever 
they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624.  It 
would  be  entering  into  a  very  long  detail,  were  we  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the  protestant 
princes  from  this  treaty.*  All  this  was  a  source  of  vexation 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  made  its  pontiff  feel  the  severest 
pangs  of  disappointed  ambition.  He  accordingly  used 
various  stratagems,  without  being  very  scrupulous  in  the 

x  An  account  of  this  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  ia- 
auisitive  reader,  may  be  found  in  that  most  elaborate  and  excellent  work,  compiled  by 
the  very  learned  and  judicious  John  Godfrey  de  Mcyern,  under  the  following  title ;  AcU 
Pacts  JVestphalicx  tt  Executions  ejus  Jfaimkcrgensis.  See  also  the  more  compendious 
though  valuable  work  of  Adami,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  entitled,  Relatio  Historic*  de 
Bacificalione  Osnabrugo  MonasUriensi  ;  of  which  the  illustrious  author  published  a  new 
edition  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1737,  more  accurate  and  ample  than  the  preced  ing  one. 
'  We  must  not  omit  here  the  ingenious  father  Bougeant's  elegant  history  of  this  treaty, 
which,  though,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the  French  ambassadors,  is  neverthe- 
less, generally  speaking,  composed  with  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  candour ;  it  was 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1746,  in  six  volumes  8vo.  under  the  title  of  Htstoireek 
lapaxx  de  Westphalie. 
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choice,  in  order  to  annul  this  treaty,  or  elude  its  effects ; 
but  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  since  neither  the  em- 
peror, nor  the  princes  that  had  embarked  in  this  cause, 
thought  it  advisable  to  involve  themselves  anew  in  the  tu- 
mults of  war,  whose  issue  is  so  uncertain,  and  whose  most 
fatal  effects  they  had  lately  escaped  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty. The  treaty  therefore  was  executed  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  all  the  articles  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Munster 
and  Osnaburg  were  confirmed  and  ratified,  in  the  year 
1650,  at  Nuremberg.' 

vin.  A-ter  this  period,  the  court  of  Rome  and  its  crea- 
tures were  laid  unue  r  considerable  degree  of  re-  t^  ^^ 
straint.  They  did  not  any  longer  dare  to  make  !TndVi£JS! 
war  in  an  open  and  public  manner  upon  the  pro-  Sd^u^T- 
testants,  since  the  present  state  of  things  blasted  rlM< 
all  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  entertained  of  extinguishing 
the  light  of  the  reformation,  by  destroying  or  reducing  un- 
der their  ghostly  yoke  the  princes  and  states  that  had  en- 
couraged and  protected  it  in  their  territories.  But  wherever 
they  could  exert  the  spirit  of  persecution  with  impunity, 
there  they  oppressed  the  protestants  in  the  most  grievous 
manner,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  conventions, 
and  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  encroached  upon  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions.  Thus  in  Hungary,  du- 
ring the  space  of  ten  years,1  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
were  involved  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  the  most  cruel 
calamities  and  vexations.*  The  injuries  and  insults  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  many  orders  of  men,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  Jesuits,  both  before  and  after  die  period  now 
under  consideration,  are  not  to  be  numbered.  In  Poland 
all  those  who  ventured  to  differ  from  the  pope,  found,  by  a 
bitter  experience,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century, 
that  no  treaty  or  convention  that  tended  to  set  bounds  to 
the  authority  or  rapacity  of  the  church,  was  held  sacred, 
or  even  regarded  at  Rome.  For  many  of  these  were  eject- 
ed out  of  their  schools,  deprived  of  their  churches,  robbed 

j  Pope  Innocent  X.  opposed  to  this  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  year  1651,  a  flaming  bull, 
on  which  Hornbeck  published  at  Utrecht,  1653,  an  ample  and  learned  commentary,  en- 
titled Examen  Bulla  Papalis,  qua  Innocentim  X.  ahrogare  nititur  Pacem  Germania.    Thar 
bull  might  perhaps  hare  produced  some  effect  upon  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  hod  it 
been  properly  gilded. 

z  From  1671  to  16S1. 

a  See  Hittoria  Diplomatic*  ds  Statu  Religionis  EvangeUcct  to  Hungaria,  p.  69.  PauTi 
Dcbrewni  Historia  EccUsi*  RtformaUz  m  Hungaria,  lib.  ii.  p.  447.    Schelhornitis,  m 
Muito  Hehttica,  torn.  rii.  p.  46-96. 
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of  their  goods  and  possessions  under  a  variety  of  perfidious 
pretexts ;  nay,  frequently  condemned  to  the  most  severe 
and  cruel  punishments,  without  having  been  even  chargea- 
ble with  the  appearance  of  a  crime.6  The  remains  of  the 
Waldenses,  that  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  per- 
secuted often  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  more  es- 
Secially  in  the  years  1632, 1655,  and  1685,  on  account  of 
leir  magnanimous  and  steadfast  attachment  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  this  persecution  was  carried  on 
with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  ana  sword  bv  the  dukes  of  Sa- 
voy/ In  Germany,  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  perse- 
cution produced  almost  every  where  flagrant  acts  of  injus- 
tice. The  infractions  of  the  famous  treaty  above  mention- 
ed, and  of  the  Germanic  liberty  that  was  founded  upon  if, 
would  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes  ;d  and  all  these  in- 
fractions were  owing  to  a  preposterous  and  extravagant  zeal 
for  augmenting  the  authority,  and  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome.  And  indeed,  as  long  as  that 
church  and  its  assuming  pontiff  shall  persist  in  maintaining 
that  they  have  a  right  to  extend  their  lordly  sceptre  over 
all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world,  so  long  must  those 
who  have  renounced  their  authority,  but  are  more  or  less 
within  their  reach,  despair  of  enjoying  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  security  and  peace.  They  will  always  be  consi- 
dered as  rebellious  subjects,  against  whom  the  greatest 
acts  of  severity  and  violence  are  lawful, 
ix.  The  zealous  instruments  of  the  court  of  Rome  ac- 
TheMoor.  complished  at  length  in  this  century,  what  had 
5? t$l  ™«  often  been  attempted  without  success,  by  deliver- 
lm^^.1.  ing  Spain  from  the  infidelity  of  the  Moors,  and 
*i  JnFr.oc,.  prance  from  ^  heresy  of  the  protestants.    The 

posterity  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  who  had  formerly  been 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  had  hitherto  lived  in  that 
kingdom  mixed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  their  number  was  still  considerable.  They  were  Chris- 
tians, at  least  in  their,  external  profession  and  manners; 

b  See  Ad.  Regenvolschii  Historic  Ecclcsit*  Sclavonics,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  816,  235,  "353. 
The  grievances  which  the  Dissenter*  from  the  church  of  Rome  suffered  in  Poland  after 
Regenvolscius,  may  be  learned  from  various  Memorials  that  have  been  published  in  our 
times. 

c  See  Gille*  His  loir  e  Ecclesiastiqiie  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,  published  at  Gene?  a  in  4to. 
in  the  year  .1656,  chap,  xlviii.  p.  339. 

d  The  histories  of  the  grievances  suffered  by  the  protestants  of  Germany  on  account 
of  their  religion,  that  have  been  composed  by  Struvius  and  Hoffman,  contaU  ftmpk 
details  of  this  matter. 
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industrious  also,  and  inoffensive ;  and  upon  the  whole,  good 
and  useful  subjects ;  but  they  were  grossly  suspected  of  a 
secret  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  which  was 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Hence  the  clergy  beset 
the  monarch  with  their  importunate  solicitations,  and  never 
ceased  their  clamorous  remonstrances  before  a  royal  edict 
was  obtained  to  drive  the  Saracens,  whose  numbers  were 
prodigious,  out  of  the  Spanish  territories.  This  imprudent 
step  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
its  pernicious  effects  are  more  or  less  visible  even  at  the 
present  times ;  but  the  church,  whose  interests  and  do- 
minion are,  in  popish  countries,  considered  as  distinct  from 
the  interests  and  authority  of  state,  and  of  a  much  more  sub- 
lime and  excellent  nature,  acquired  new  accessions  of  wealth 
and  power  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.e  In  proportion 
as  the  community  lost,  the  church  gained ;  and  thus  the 
public  good  was  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  bigotry  and 
superstition. 

In  France,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome 
exhibited  scenes  still  more  shocking.  The  protestants  of 
that  kingdom,  commonly  called  Huguenots,  after  having 
groaned,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  under  various  forms  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  seen  multitudes  of  their  bre- 
thren put  to  cleath  by  secret  conspiracies,  or  open  tyranny 
and  violence,  were  at  length  obliged  either  to  save  them- 
selves by  a  clandestine  flight,  or  to  profess,  against  their 
consciences,  the  Romish  religion.  This  barbarous  and 
iniquitous  scene  of  French  persecution,  than  which  the 
annals  of  modern  history  present  nothing  more  unnatural 
and  odious,  will  find  its  place  below,  in  the  history  of  the 
reformed  church/ 

x.  All  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and  refined 
policy,  all  the  efforts  of  insinuating  craft  and  auda-  Tll,  cmirl  of 
cious  rebellion,  were  employed  to  bring  back  ^SiSSl1' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  yoke  of  ■*-**■■«■ 
Rome.  But  all  these  attempts  were  without  effect.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  set  of  desperate  and 
execrable  wretches,  in  whose  breasts  the  suggestions 
of  bigotry  and  the  hatred  of  the  protestant  religion 
had  suppressed  all  the  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity, 

e  See  Michael  G?ddcs's  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  out  of  Spain,  ii\ 
hi*  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

f  III  the  secoad  chapter  of  Uje  second  part  of  thb  tertian. 
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were  instigated  by  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Garnet,  the  su- 
perior of  the  society  in  England,  was  the  chief,  to  form  the 
most  horrid  plot  that  is  known  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  design  of  this  conspiracy  was  nothing  less  than  to  de- 
stroy, at  one  blow,  James  I.  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  by  the  explosion  of  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder,  which  was  concealed,  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  vaults  that  lay  under  the  house  of  lords.    The  san- 

Siinary  bigots  concerned  in  it  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as 
is  horrible  deed  was  performed,  they  would  be  at  full 
liberty  to  restore  popery  to  its  former  credit,  and  substitute 
it  iu  the  place  of  the  protestant  religion/  This  odious  con- 
spiracy, whose  infernal  purpose  was  providentially  disco- 
vered, when  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  is  commonly  known 
in  Britain  under  the  denomination  of  the  gunpowder 
treason* 

This  discovery  did  not  suspend  the  efforts  and  stratagems 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  carried  on  its  schemes  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  but  Vith  less  violence  and  more  caution. 
Charles  I.  was  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle  temper,  and 
was  entirely  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  archbishop" 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  who  was  neither  destitute  of  learn- 
ing nor  good  qualities,'  though  he  carried  things  to  exces- 
sive and  intolerable  lengths  through  his  warm  and  violent 
attachment  to  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church ;  the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a  princess 
of  France  ;  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popery ; 
and  from  all  this  it  seemed  probable  enough,  that,  though 
treason  and  violence  had  failed,  yet  artifice  and  mild  mea- 
sures might  succeed,  and  that  a  reconciliation  might  be 
brought  about  between  England  and  Rome.j     This  pros- 

ICP  g  There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  the  conspiratoa> 
to  his  wife,  after  his  condemnation,  which  deserves  an  eminent  place  in  the  history  af 
superstition  and  bigotry,  and  shows  abundantly  their  infernal  spirit  and  tendeaey.  lie 
following  passage  will  confirm  this  judgment ;  "  Now  for  my  intention,"  says  DifjbT, 
"  let  me  tell  you,  that,  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot,  1  wosM 
not  hare  been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my  format 
and  life  but  zeal  to  God's  religion."  See  the  Papers  relating  to  the  popish  plot,  published  • 
by  the  orders  of  secretary  Coventry. 

h  St  c  Rapin  Thoyras,  Hisloire  dPAngleterre,  livr.  zviii.  torn.  vii.  p.  40.  Jo.  Heor. 
Heideygert  Historis  Papains,  Period.  §  vii.  p.  211,  291,  &c. 

ICIP*  i  Mr.  Hume,  spec- Ling  of  Laud's  learning  and  morals,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  ;  "  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of  manners  alone,  and  absti* 
nence  from  pleasure  could  deserve  that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical  know* 
ledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praise  "  See  Hume's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  v. 
p\  193. 

j  See  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  prtsnU  i$  PEgUse  Rmrnne,  p.  316.  Neal's  History  of  the 
fqrittfts,  ▼•!.  ni.  p.  194, 
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n'  pect,  which  had  smiled  in  the  imaginations  of  the  friends 
^   of  popery,  vanished  entirely  when  the  civil  war  broke  out 
\  between  the  king  and  parliament.    In  consequence  Of 
.  these  commotions,  both  the  unfortunate  Charles  tad  his 
V  imprudent  and  bigoted  counsellor  Laud  were  brought  to 
■_   the  scaffold ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man  of  unparalleled 
.    resolution,  dexterity,  and  foresight,  and  a  declared  enemy 
.;  to  every  thing  that  bore  even  the  most  distant  resemblance 
I  of  popery,  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  government,  under 
~  the  title  of  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
The  hopes  of  Rome  and  its  votaries  were  nevertheless 
revived  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  from  thatjpe- 
'    riod  grew  more  lively  and  sanguine  from  day  to  day.   For 
-    that  monarch,  as  appears  from  unquestionable  authorities/ 
had  been  initiated,  during  his  exile,  into  the  mysteries  of 
popery,  and  had  secretly  embraced  that  religion,  while  his 
only  brother,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  professed 
it  openly,  and  had  publicly  apostatized  from  the  protestant 
faith.     Charles  was  not  indeed  a  proper  instrument  for  the 
propagation  of  any  theological  system.    Indolent  and  vo- 
luptuous on  the  one  hand,  and  inclined  to  infidelity  and 
irreligion  on  the  other,  it  was  not  from  him  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  could  expect  that  zeal  and  industry,  that  were 
necessary  to  force  upon  the  English  nation  a  religion  so 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple as  popery  was,1    This  zeal  was  found  in  his  bigoted 

k  Burnet's  History  of  Iris  own  Times,  vol.  i.  book  Hi.  p.  603,  606,  NcaTs  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  933,  237,  534.  lUpin  Thoyras,  Hittoire  de  Pjfaglettrre,  live 
autiiL  vol.  ix.  p.  160. 

KP  1  Such  is  the  representation  given  of  Charles  II.  by  all  historians ;  so  that  Dr. 
Moaheim  is  excusable  in  mistaking  a  part  of  this  monarch's  character,  which  wai 
v  known  to  very  few  before  him.  Mr.)  Hume,  whose  history  of  the  reign  of  that  prince 
is  a  masterpiece  in  every  respect,  gave  a  like  account  of  Charles,  as  fluctuating  between 
deism  and  popery.  But  this  eminent  historian  having  had  occasion,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  to  peruse  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  king  James  II.  which  were  writ* 
ten  by  himself,  and  are  kept  in  the  Scots  college  there,  received  from  them  new 
information  with  respect  to  the  religious  character  of  Charles ;  and  was  convinced 
that  hb  f  eel  for  popery  went  much  farther  than  has  been  generally  imagined.  For  it 
appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  these  memoirs,  that  the  king  had  laid  with 
his  ministry  a  formal  plan  for  subverting  the  constitution  in  favour  of  popery  }  that  the 
introduction  of  popery,  as  the  established  religion,  was  the  grant  and  principal  ob- 
ject which  Charles  had  in  view  when  he  entered  into  the  French  alliance,  which  waa 
concluded  at  Versailles  in  the  end  of  1769,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  By  this  treaty,  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  n 
year,  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  in  England ;  and  to  supply  him  also  with  &ix  thousand  men,  in  case  of  any  in* 
surrection.  The  division  of  the  United  Provinces  between  England  and  France,*  was 
another  article  of  this  treaty.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  subversion  of  the  protestant 
religion  in  England  was  the  point  that  Charles  had  chiefly  at  heart ;  and  that  be  in- 
sisted warmly  on  beginning  with  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty :  bat  the  dutch- 

vol.  in.  59 
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successor  James  II.  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  ex- 
cessive vehemence  and  imprudence,  as  entirely  defeated  its 
own  purposes ;  for  that  inconsiderate  monarch,  by  his  pis. 
sionate*ttachment  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  his  blind 
obsequiousness  to  the  unseasonable  and  precipitate  coun- 
sels of  the  Jesuits  who  were  the  oracles  of  his  cabinet, 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  that  religion  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
mote, and  fell  from  the  throne  whose  prerogatives  he  was 
attempting  to  augment  and  extend,  immediately  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  he  openly  attempted  to  restore  to  its 
former  vigour,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  had  been  renounced  and 
annulled  by  the  laws  of  both  realms  ;  and  that  he  might 
accomplish  with  the  more  facility  this  most  imprudent 
purpose,  he  trampled  upon  those  rites  and  privileges  of  his 
people,  that  had  ever  been  held  most  respectable  and 
sacred,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself,  by  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  to  support  and  maintain.  Justly  exasperated 
and  provoked  by  repeated  insults  from  the  throne  upon 
their  religion  and  liberties,  and  alarmed  with  natural  ap- 
prehensions of  the  approaching  ruin  of  both ;  the  English 
nation  looked  about  for  a  deliverer,  and  fixed  its  views,  is 
the  year  1688,  on  William,  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law 
to  their  despotic  monarch,  by  whose  wisdom  and  valour 
things  were  so  conducted,  that  James  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  dominions,  and  to  abdicate  the  crown ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  with  all  his  adherents,  were  disappointed 
in  the  fond  expectations  they  had  formed  of  restoring 
popery  in  England."1 
xr.  When  the  more  prudent  defenders  and  patrons  of  the 
M.wer  n*.  Romish  faith  perceived  the  ill  success  that  attended 
<H£*Z br  all  their  violent  and  sanguinary  attempts  to  esta- 
m,„Win,i  bijgh  its  authority,  they  thought  it  expedient  to 

have  recourse  to  softer  methods ;  and  instead  of 
conquering  the  protestants  by  open  force,  proposed  delu- 
ding them  back  into  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  insinuat- 
ing influence  of  secret  artifice.    This  way  of  proceeding 

t»  of  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover,  persuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war. 
The  king,  says  Mr.  Hume,  was  so  zealous  a  papist,  that  he  wept  for  joy  when  be  eottr- 
tained  the  project  of  reuniting  his  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church.  See  Che  Correction 
and  Additions  to  Mr.  Hume's  History  of  Charles  II.  p.  238,  in  the  note. 

m  The  circumstances  of  this  famous  and  ever  memorable  revolution  are  accurately 
recorded  by  Burnet,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  his  own  Times  ;  and  also  br 
Kapin,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  Add  to  these  Meal's  Hisrrwf 
*ht  Puritan*,  ml.  i*.  rh.  xr.  p.  M* 
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was  approved  by  many  of  the  votaries  of  Rome ;  but  they 
were  not  all  agreed  about  the  particular  manner  of  en\- 

Eloyingit,  and  therefore  followed  different  methods.  Some 
ad  recourse  to  the  appointment  of  public  disputations  or 
conferences  between  the  principal  doctors  of  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  and  this  from  a  notion,  which  past  experience 
had  rendered  so  vain  and  chimerical,  that  the  adversaries 
of  popery  would  either  be  vanquished  in  the  debate,  or  at 
least  oe  persuaded  to  look  upon  the  Roman  catholics  with 
less  aversion  and  disgust.  Others  declared  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  all  contest  was  to  be  suspended ;  that  the  great 
point  was  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  reconciling  the 
two  churches  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  promote  this  salutary 
purpose,  as  little  stress  as  possible  was  to  be  laid  upon  those 
matters  of  controversy  that  had  been  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  of  the  highest  moment  and  importance.  A  different 
manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  more  advisable .  by  a 
third  set  of  men,  who,  from  a  persuasion  that  their  doctors 
had  more  zeal  than  argument,  and  were  much  more  emi- 
nent for  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  for 
their  skill  in  defending  its  cause,  prepared  their  comba- 
tants with  greater  care  for  the  field  of  controversy,  taught 
them  a  new  art  of  theological  war,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  new  and  subtile  method  of  vanquishing,  or  at  least 
of  perplexing,  their  heretical  adversaries. 

xii.  There  was  a  famous  conference  held  at  Ratisbon, 
in  the  year  1601,  at  the  joint  desire  of  Maximi-  Theo^icd 
lian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  Lewis,  elector  EwEIS. 
palatine,  between  some  eminent  Lutheran  doctors  ^hd^^3»^f 
on  the  one  side,  and  three  celebrated  Jesuits  on  the 
other.   The  dispute  turned  upon  the  two  great  points,  to 
which  almost  all  the  contests  between  the  protestants  and 
Roman  catholics  are  reducible,  even  the  rule  of  faith  and 
the  judge  of  controversies.  Iu  the  year  1615,  a  cpnference 
was  held  at  Newberg,  between  James  Heilbronner,  a 
learned  Lutheran,  and  James  Keller,  a  celebrated  Jesuit, 
by  the  appointment  of  Wolfgang  William,  prince  palatine, 
who  had  a  little  before  that  time  embraced  the  Romish, 
faith.    But  the  most  famous  of  all  these  conferences  was 
that  held  in  the  year  1645,  at  Thorn,  by  the  express  order 
of  Uladislaus  IV.  king  of  Poland,  between  several  emi- 
nent doctors  of  the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  reformed 
churches.    This  meeting,  which  was  designed  to  heal  the 
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that  reigned  among  these  churches,  and  to  find 
out  some  method  of  reconciling  their  differences,  andbring- 
ing  about  their  reunion,  was  thence  called  the  charitable 
conference.  Some  time  after  this,  Ernest,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  his  apostacy 
from  the  protestant  religion,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  examination  and  conviction,  obliged  Valerianus 
Magnus,  a  learned  Capuchin  to  enter  the  fists  with  Peter 
Habercorn,  a  reformed  minister  in  the  castle  of  Rhein- 
feldt.  Beside  these  public  conferences,  there  were  others 
of  a  more  private  nature  held,  during  this  century,  be- 
tween the  doctors  of  the  contending  churches.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  famous  dispute  between  John 
Claude,  the  most  learned  of  the  reformed  divines  in 
France,  and  Jaques  Benigne  de  Bossuet,  whose  genius 
and  erudition  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  doc- 
tors in  that  country.  This  dispute,  which  was  held  in  the 
mar  1683,  ended  like  all  the  rest.  They  all  widened  the 
breach  instead  of  healing  it.  Neither  of  the  contending 
parties  could  be  persuaded  to  yield ;°  on  the  contrary, 
they  both  returned  from  the  field  of  controversy  more  it 
vetted  in  their  own  opinions,  and  more  averse  to  those  of 
their  adversaries. 
xiii.  Those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  views  were 
turned  toward  uuion  and  concord,  did  not  omit 
IfiJaaS^l  the  use  of  pious  artifice  and  stratagem,  in  order 
S^ihTI^  to  accomplish  this  salutary  purpose.  They  en- 
caUoUca>  deavoured  to  persuade  the  zealous  protestantsand 
the  rigid  catholics,  that  their  differences  in  opinion  were 
less  considerable,  and  less  important,  than  they  themselves 
imagined ;  and  that  the  true  way  to  put  an  end  to  their 
dissensions,  and  to  promote  their  union,  was  not  to  noinuh 
the  flames  of  discord  by  disputes  and  conferences,  but  to 
see  whether  their  systems  might  not  be  reconciled,  and 
their  apparent  inconsistencies  removed,  by  proper  and  can- 
did explications.  They  imagined  that  an  artful  exposition 
of  those  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  appeared 
the  most  shocking  to  the  protestants,  would  tend  much  to 

n  The  reader  who  desires  a  more  particular  account  of  what  passed  in  these  confer- 
ences, may  satisfV  bis  curiosity  by  consulting  the  writers  mentioned  by  Sagittal im,  b 
his  AunNQKL  im  ilisUrum  EccUsiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  1569, 1581,  1592,  1588.  Aa  accoeslst 
the  conference  between  Claude  and  Bossuet  was  composed  and  published  by  each  of  (sex 
famous  combatants.  Bossuet1*  account  was  thus  entitled ;  Cemftrmet  ercc  M.  Chew, 
«sv  la  metier*  dt  Motile,  Peris  1681,  in  ISmo.  This  account  was  answered  by  Chafe 
*~  his  Aesponst  eu  Uvrt  dt  M.  tte  ^tani^  taMt,  Cmfrrewce  em  M.  Claude,  pcblmX 

V  Hague  In  Pt<*.  m  tV  Ttax  \3*V 
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conquer  their  aversion  to  popery.  Such  was  the  general 
principle  in  which  the  Romish  peacemakers  agreed,  and 
such  tne  basis  on  which  they  proposed  to  carry  on  their 
pacific  operations ;  but  they  differed  so  widely  in  their 
manner  of  applying  this  general  principle,  and  pursued  such 
different  methods  in  the  execution  of  this  nice  and  perilous 
stratagem,  that  the  event  did  not  answer  their  expectations. 
In  the  way  they  proceeded,  instead  of  promoting  the  de- 
sired union  by  their  representations  of  things,  by  their  ex* 
hortations  and  counsels,  this  union  seemed  to  be  previously 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  their  explications  and  exhor- 
tations acceptable,  nay,  even  supportable ;  so  little  were 
the  means  proportioned  to  the  end  ! 

The  first  and  most  eminent  of  those  who  tried  the  force 
of.  their  genius  in  this  arduous  enterprise  was  cardinal 
Richelieu,  that  great  minister,  who  employed  all  the  influ- 
ence of  promises  and  threatenings,  all  the  powers  of  so- 
phistry and  eloquence,  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  French  protestants  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church.0  The  example  of  this  illustrious  prelate 
was  followed,  but  with  less  dignity  and  less  influence,  by 
Masenius,  a  German  Jesuit, p  Volusius,  a  theologist  of 
Mentz,q  Pratorius,  a  Prussian,1  Gibbon  de  Burg,  an  Irish 
doctor,  who  was  professor  at  Erfurth/  Marcellus,  a  Jesuit,1 
and  oilier  divines  of  inferior  note.  But  of  all  modern 
adepts  in  controversy,  none  pursued  this  method  with  such 
dexterity  and  art  as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  man  of 
true  genius,  directed  by  the  most  consummate  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence.  The  famous  exposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith,  that  was  drawn  up  by  this  subtle  and  in- 
sinuating author,  was  designed  to  show  the  protestants, 
that  their  reasons  against  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church  would  be  soon  and  easily  removed,  pro- 
vided they  would  view  the  doctrines  of  that  church  in  tneir 

o  Rich.  Simon,  Lettre*  CkoitUt,  torn.  L  p.  31, 32,  new  edit.  Bajk's  Dictionary,  at  the 
Article  Amyraut,  note  i :  at  the  article  Beautieu,  note  c  ;  at  the  article  Ferry,  note  D ; 
ml  the  article  Milletiere. 

p  See  Frid.  Spanhemii  Stricter*  ad  Bossueti  Exposiiiemm  Fidd  Catholic^  torn.  iii. 
opp.     Thctiog.  part  ii.  p.  1042. 

q  There  U  extant  a  book  composed  by  this  writer,  under  the  following  title ;  Jhmr% 
PacU  TtUgioM  dfobut  VeriiaH  arnica.  Moguttf.  1665,  4to. 

r  In  his  Tuba  Pads,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a  curious  account  in  Beyle's  Ato- 
veffef  de  U  RtpMupu  du  Lttlrts,  for  the  year  168.%  p.  1309. 

s  In  a  treatise,  entitled  Luihere  Cdvinisnuu  sehumaticxu  qyxdrm  *td  rMnciHabiHs. 

t  The  book  of  Marcellus,  entitled  Sapientia  pacific*,  was  refuted  by  Seldhj?,  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  the  duke  of  Saxc  Goth*. 
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true  light,  and  not  as  they  had  been  erroneously  represent- 
ed by  the  protestant  writers."  This  notion  was  propa- 
Jated,  though  with  less  dexterity  and  success,  by  Deziiu,  a 
esuit  of  Strasburg,  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  to  prove, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  that  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, than  which  no  two  systems  can  be  more  irreconci- 
lably opposite.*  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  all  these 
pacific  attempts  to  reunite  the  two  churches,  were  made 
oy  the  persons  now  mentioned  on  their  own  private  au- 
thority ;  they  were  not  avowed  by  the  higher  powers,  who 
alone  were  qualified  to  remove,  modify,  or  explain  away 
those  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  that  shock- 
ed the  protestants,  and  justified  their  separation.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  in  the  year  1686,  this  plan  of  reconciliation 
was  wanply  recommended  by  a  person  properly  commis- 
sioned, or  at  least,  who  gave  himself  out  for  such.  This 
pacificator  was  Christopher  de  Rohas,  bishop  of  Tima,  in 
the  district  of  Bosnia ;  who,  during  several  years,  frequent- 
ed, with  these  reconciling  views,  the  courts  of  the  protest- 

u  This  book  might  furnish  subjeet  for  a  multitude  of  reflection*.  See  m  particular  ac- 
count of  iU  history  and  its  effects  in  PfafPs  HUtorim  LUermria  Tkeabgi*,  torn,  ii  p.  108, 
and  Le  (Merc's  Bibtiotheque  Univenelte  ef  Historique,  torn.  xi.  p.  438.  lO*  It  is  re- 
markable, that  nine  years  pasted  before  this  book  could  obtain  the  pope's  approbation. 
Clement fe.  refused  it  positively.  Naj,  several  Roman  catholic  priests  were  rsjoreurr 
treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  expos* 
tion  of  Bossuet,  which  was  moreover  formally  condemned  by  the  university  of  Loo- 
vain,  in  the  year  1685,  and  declared  to  be  scandalous  and  pernicious.  The  Sorbonae  also 
disavowed  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  book,  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that  the 
fathers  of  that  theological  seminary  have  changed  their  opinion  on  that  head,  and  that 
given  anew  initance  of  the  variations  that  reign  in  the  Romish  church,  which  boatU  so 
much  of  its  uniformity  in  doctrinal  matters.  The  artifice  that  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  this  book,  and  the  trick*  that  were  used  in  the  suppression  and  alteration 
of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  have  been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  eri- 
imee  by  the  learned  and  excellent  archbishop  Wake,  in  the  Introduction  to  bis  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  See  also  his  two  Defences  of  that 
Exposition,  in  which  the  perfidious  sophistry  of  Bossuet  is  unmasked  and  refuted  in  the 
moat  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  an  excellent  answer  to  Bossuet's  book  published 
by  M.  De  La  Bastide,  one  of  the  most  eminent  protestant  ministers  in  France.  This 
answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  notice  of  during  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
published  an  advertisement,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was  designed  to 
remove  the  objections  of  La  Bastide.  The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demonstrative  and 
victorious  manner,  that  the  learned  bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  eloquence  and  art, 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  controversy.  See  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  in- 
sidious work  of  Bossuet,  and  the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the  BibHotkeqpt  its 
Science*,  published  at  the  Hague,  vol.  xviii.  p.  20.  This  account,  which  is  curious,  ac- 
curate, ample,  and  learned,  was  given  partly  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, printed  at  Paris  in  1761,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation  done  by  Fteory, 
and  partly  pn  occasion  of  Borigny's  Life  of  Bossuet,  published  in  the  same  year  at  Paris. 

w  This  book  is  entitled  La  Reunion  des  Protestant  de  Strasburg  a  PEgUi*  £omaw,roib- 
lished  in  8vo.  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1689.  Sec  Phil.  Jac.  Speneri  Consilia  Thtd- 
Oermm.  part  iii.  p.  650,  662. 
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ant  princes  in  Germany ;  intimated  the  assembling  of  a 
new  council,  that  was  to  be  more  impartial  in  its  decisions, 
and  less  restrained  in  its  proceedings  than  the  council  of 
Trent ;  nay,  went  still  further,  and  assured  the  protest- 
ants,  that  they  should  obtain  without  difficulty  whatever 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  they  should  think  pro- 
per to  demand  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  provided  they 
would  acknowledge  his  paternal  authority,  and  no  longer 
refuse  a  profound  submission  to  his  mild  and  gentle  em- 
pire. But  the  artifice  and  designs  of  this  specious  mis- 
sionary were  easily  detected ;  the  protestant  doctors,  aqi 
also  their  sovereigns,  soon  perceived  that  a  fair  and  cap- 
did  plan  of  reconciliation  and  union  was  not  what  the  court 
of  Rome  had  in  view ;  but  that  a  scheme  was  laid  for 
restoring  its  pontiffs  to  their  former  despotic  dominion 
over  the  Christian  world/ 

xiv.  The  Romish  peacemakers  found  among  the  pro- 
testants,  and  more  especially  among  those  of  the 
reformed  church,  certain  doctors,  who,  by  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  union  and  concord,  seconded  perhaps, 
in  some,  by  views  of  interest,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  am- 
bition, were  disposed  to  enter  into  their  plan,  and  to  assist 
them  in  the  execution  of  it.  These  doctors  maintained, 
that  the  points  in  debate  between  the  two  churches  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  separation. 
Among  the  French  protestants,  Lewis  le  Blanc  and  his 
disciples  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  go  too  great 
lengths  in  this  matter/  The  same  accusation  was  brought, 
with  fuller  evidence,  against  Huisseaux,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saumur,  Milletiere,  Le  Fevre,  and  others  of 
less  note/  Among  the  British  divines,  this  excessive  pro- 
pensity to  diminish  the  shocking  absurdities  of  popery 
was  less  remarkable ;  William  Forbes  was  the  principal 

x  See  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegeri  Hittoria  EcdtsUsL  Sctculi  itu.  Christ  Eberhardi  Wetsman- 
ni  //iff.  EccUsiast.  Sceculi  xvii.  p.  735.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  Cormnercium  Enieto- 
lieo  Leibnitianum  of  Gruberu*,*  an  account  of  the  particular  conditions  of  reconciliation 
that  were  proposed,  in  the  jear  1660,  to  the  German  courts  bj  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
authorized,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 

y  See  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  Le  Blanc  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the 

Article  BeauUeu. 

z  See  the  above-mentioned  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Milletiere.  For  an  account  of 
Huisseaux,  and  his  pacific  counsels,  see  Rich.  Simon,  LeUres  Ckolsies,  torn.  uXp.  14. 
Aymoo,  8f*ode*  MfRfm  des  EgUtu  Refirmeu  en  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  765.  The  la- 
bours of  Le  Feyere,  father  to  the  famous  madam  Dacier,  in  the  same  cause,  are  men- 
tioned by  Morhoflos,  in  his  Pelyfdtior.  torn.  i.  p.  895.     ' 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  411,  415, 4?*.- 
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person  who  discovered  an  extreme  facility  to  compose  a 
considerable  number  of  the  differences  that  contributed  to 
perpetuate  the  separation  between  the  two  churches.* 
With  respect  to  the  Dutch,  it  is  abundantly  known,  how 
ardently  the  great  and  learned  Grotius  desired  the  reunion 
of  all  Christian  churches  in  one  general  bond  of  charity 
and  concord,  and  with  what  peculiar  zeal  he  endeavoured 
to  reform  some  enormities  or  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
excuse  others.  But  these,  and  all  the  other  arbitrators, 
whose  names  and  whose  efforts  in  this  pacific  cause  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention,  derived  no  other  fruit  from 
their,  perhaps  well-intended  labours,  than  the  displeasure 
of  botn  the  contending  parties,  and  the  bitter  reproaches 
of  their  respective  churches. 

In  the  number  of  the  protestant  doctors  who  discovered 
an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the  reunion  of  these  churches, 
many  writers  place  George  Calixtus,  a  man  of  eminent 
learning,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this  great  man 
discovered  and  exposed  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  po- 
pery with  a  degree  of  learning  and  perspicuity  that  was 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  this  century,  and  per- 
sisted steadfastly  in  maintaining,  that  the  decrees  and  ana- 
themas of  the  council  of  Trent  nad  banished  all  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  protestant  churches  ana  the  see 
of  Rome.  It  is  true  indeed  that  Calixtus  looked  upon  some 
of  the  controversies  that  divided  the  two  communions  witl 
much  more  moderation  and  indulgence  than  was  usual, 
and  decided  them  in  a  manner  that  did  not  seem  suited  to 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times ;  he  was  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  destroyed  the  genuine 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  had  only  deformed  them 
with  its  senseless  fictions,  and  buried  them  under  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  under  a  motley  multitude  of  the  most  extrava- 

a  See  Forbes's  Contiderationet  madesta  et  pacified,  Controversiantm  de  Ju9t\fuaiktkti 
PurgaUrio,  &c.  which  were  published  in  8vo.  at  London,  in  the  year  1638,  and  afar* 
ward,  more  correctly  in  (iermany,  under  the  inspection  of  Juhn  Fabricius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Helmstadt.  Forbes  is  mentioned  by  Grabc  with  the  highest  eocomiams,  in 
bis  .Yoto  ad  Bxdli  Harmoniam  Jfyostolicam,  p.  19,  if  we  consider  his  probity,  and  the 
emplary  regularity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  he  must  be  allowed  to  deserve  the  | 
that  is  due  to  piety  and  good  morals.  Nevertheless,  he  had  his  infirmities,  and  the 
part  of  the  English  doctors  acknowledge,  that  his  propensity  toward  a  reconciliation  with 
the  church  of  Home  was  carried  too  far.  See  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol. 
i.  p.  21.  On  this  account  he  has  been  lavishly  praised  by  the  Roman  catholic  writers ; 
see  R.  Simon,  Lettres  Choiries,  torn.  iii.  lettr.  xviii.  p.  119.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  who  contributed  most  to  spread  among  the  English  a  notion  whose  troth  falsehood 
we  shall  not  here  examine,  that  atafe  Gtafca  V  *iv&  vrcXtaVata^  \asi4.  had  formed  the  dr- 
*ign  of  rf  storing  popery  in  UnpXar.^. 
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gant  and  intolerable  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly on  this  account,  that  he  has  been  ranked  by 
some  in  the  class  of  the  imprudent  peacemakers  already 
mentioned. 

xv.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  defeat  the  purposes  and 
ruin  the  credit  of  these  pacific  arbitrators,  who,  The  ^^ 
upon  the  whole,  made  up  but  a  motley  and  ill-  n^M&Sr 
composed  society,  weakened  by  intestine  discords.  It  re- 
quired more  dexterity,  and  greater  efforts  of  genius,  to  op-* 
pose  the  progress  and  disconcert  the  sophistry  of  a  set  of 
men  who  had  invented  new  methods  of  defending  popery, 
and  attacking  its  adversaries.  This  new  species  of  pole- 
mic doctors  were  called  Methodists,  and  the  most  eminent 
of  them  arose  in  France,  where  a  perpetual  scene  of  con- 
troversy, carried  on  with  the  most  learned  among  the  Hu- 
Sienots,  had  augmented  the  dexterity,  and  improved  the 
eological  talents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disputants.  The 
Methodists,  from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the  con- 
troversy in  question,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In 
the  one  we  may  place  those  doctors  whose  method  of  dis- 
puting with  the  Protestants  was  disingenuous  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  who  followed  the  examples  of  those  military 
chiefs,  who  shut  up  their  troops  in  intrenchments  and 
strong  holds,  in  order  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Such  was  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  the  Jesuit 
Veron,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  the  protestants  should  be 
obliged  to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church1'  by  plain  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  without  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  il- 
lustrating these  passages,  reasoning  upon  them,  or  drawing 
any  conclusions  from  them.0  In  the  same  class  may  be 
ranked  Nihusius,  an  apostate  from  the  protectant  religion/ 
the  two  Walenburgs,  and  other  polemics,  who,  looking,  upon 
it  as  an  easier  matter  to  maintain  their  pretensions  than  to 
.show  upon  what  principles  they  were  originally  founded/ 

fCP  b  More  especially  the  doctrines  that  peculiarly  oppose  the  decrees  and  tenets  of 
the  council  of  Trent. 

c  Miubus,  De  Utu  Principiorum  Rationtiin  Controveniis  Theologicu,  lib.  i.  c.  it.  p.  22. 
O.  CalUti  IXgressio  de  Arte  nora,  p.  125.     Simon,  Ltllrts  Choisies,  torn.  i.  p.  876. 

d  See  a  particular  account  of  this  vain  and  superficial  doctor  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Nihusius.  His  work,  entitled  Art  nova  diclo  Sacra  Scriptural  unico  lucranM  a 
Ponlijictix  pfuvtmof  pt  partes  Lutheranorum  detecta,  &c.  was  refuted  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  CalUtus,  in  his  Digruaio  in  Arte  JWva  contra  Nihusium,  a  curious  and 
learned  work,  which  was  published*  in  4to.  at  tlclmstadt,  in  1694. 

FCP  e  That  Is  to  aay,  in  other  words,  that  they  pleaded  prescription  in  favour  of  po- 

*  Thw  pieet  arigi»alW  made  a  part  of  the  Thtologia  Morn  lis  of  CaliXhw,  but  waff  after 
vrard  published  separately. 

vol.  iff.  ftO 
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obliged  their  adversaries  to  prove  all  their  assertions  and 
objections,  whether  of  an  affirmative  or  negative  kind,  and 
routined  themselves  to  the  eager  business  of  answering  ob- 
jections and  repelling  attacks.  We  may  also  place  amon£ 
this  kind  of  Methodists  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  judged  it 
the  shortest  and  best  way  to  attend  little  to  the  multitude 
of  accusations,  objections,  and  reproaches,  with  which  the 
Protestants  loaded  ail  the  various  branches  of  the  Romish 
government,  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  to  con- 
tine  the  whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  divine 
institulitn  and  authority  of  the  church,  which  he  thought 
it  essential  to  establish  by  the  strongest  arguments,  as  the 
grand  principle  that  would  render  popery  impregnable/ 

The  Methodists  of  the  second  class  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  expedient  manner  of  reducing  the  Protestants  to 
silence,  was  not  to  attack  them  by  piecemeal,  but  to  over- 
whelm them  at  once,  by  the  weight  of  some  general  prin- 
ciple or  presumption,  some  universal  argument,  which  com- 
prehended, or  might  be  applied,  to  all  the  points  contested 
between  the  two  churches.  They  imitated  the  conduct  of 
those  military  leaders,  who,  instead,  of  spending  their  time 
and  strength  in  sieges  and  skirmishes,  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  a  general  and  decisive  action.  This 
method  if  not  invented,*  was  at  least  improved  and  second- 
ed by  all  the  aids  of  eloquence  and  genius,  by  Nicolle,  a 
celebrated  doctor  among  the  Jansenists  ;u  and  it  was  follow - 

pcry,  and  acted  like  one  who,  having  been  fur  a  longtime  in  possession  of  an  estate,  re- 
fuses to  produce  his  title,  and  requires  that  those  who  question  it  should  prove  its  iosunV 
<  icntv  or  falsehood. 

f  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  methods  of  controversy,  and  of  others  used  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Frid.  Spanhcim,  Stricter,  ad  Expo- 
sition cm  Fidei  Bessueti,  torn.  iii.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  1037.  Jo.  Ilcnr.  Heidegger,  Hid*.  P*- 
palus,  Period,  vii.  $  cexviii.  p.  31 6.  Walchii  Jtroduct.  ad  Controvert.  Tktokg.  torn.  ii. 
Wcisroanni  Ifistor.  EccUsiastica,  Sa»c.  xtii.  p.  7SG. 

IrZF*  Z  This  method  certainly  was  not  the  invention  of  Nicolle,  for  it  seems  to  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  method  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  We  may  observe  further,  that 
Richelieu  seems  rather  to  bclon:*  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  than  to  the  first, 
where  Dr.  Mosheim  has  placed  him. 

h  Nicolle  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled  Preju%es  legitimes  conJre  Us 
Calvinistes,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1671,  passed  afterward  through  seve- 
ral editions,  and  woj  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  several  learned  men. 
(1.  -:  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  principal  arguments  employed  in  this  book 
against  the  prn!cstnnts,  are  precisely  the  same  that  the  debits  make  use  of  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  fur  the  general  body  of  Christians  to  believe  upon  a  rational  founda- 
tion. The  learned  Claude,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Reformation,  showed  in  a  demonstra- 
tive manner,  that  thr  difficulties  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  exaas- 
mine  the  grounds  mid  princip'cs  of  the  protectant  religion,  arc  much  less  than  those 
which  occur  to  .t  papist,  whose  faith  is  founded,  not  on  the  plain  word  of  God  alone, 
hut  on  the  dictates 'of  tradition,  on  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  a  variety  of  antiquated 
records  that  an:  bcyoii J  lii«  rwh.     T\m  nrotcflant  divine  soes  ««ill  further,  and  prover 
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:«d  by  many  of  the  disputants  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
were  so  fully  persuaded  of  its  irresistible  influence,  that 
they  looked  upon  any  one  of  the  general  points  already 
mentioned  as  sufficient,  when  properly  handled,  to  overturn 
the  whole  protestant  cause.  Hence  it  was,  that  some  of 
'these  polemics  rested  the  defence  of  popery  upon  the  single 
principle  of  prescription  ;  others  upon  the  vicious  lives  of 
«6veral  of  those  princes  who  had  withdrawn  their  domi- 
nions from  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  others  again,  upon  the  crimi- 
nal nature  of  religious  schism,  with  which  they  reproached 
the  promoters  oi  the  reformation ;  and  the}'  were  all  con- 
vinced, that,  by  urging  their  respective  arguments,  and 
making  good  their  respective  charges,  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries  must  be  stopped,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  and 
its  pontiff  triumph.1  The  famous  Bossuet  stood  foremost 
in  this  cl&ss,  which  he  peculiarly  adorned,  by  the  superi- 
ority Of  his  genius  and  the  insinuating  charms  of  his  elo- 
quence* His  arguments  indeed  were  more  specious  than 
solid,  and  the  circumstances  from  which  they  were  drawn 
were  imprudently  chosen.  From  the  variety  of  opinions 
that  take  place  among  the  protestant  doctors,  and  the 
changes  that  have  happened  in  their  discipline  and  doctrine, 
he  endeavoured  to 'demonstrate,  that  the  church  founded 
by  Luther  was  not  the  true  church ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  perpetual  sameness  and  uniformity  that 
reign  in  the  tenets  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
pretended  to  prove  its  divine  original/     Such  an  argument 

*hat  there  ore  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  and  the  protestant  faith,  that  are  in- 
telligible by  the  lowest  capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  to  sati>fy  an  upright 
and  unprejudiced  mind. 

i  Frid.  Spanhemii  Diss,  de  Prozscriptione  in  Rtbus  Ft  (Li  aJverms  noros  -Wcthodistas, 
torn.  iii.  part  it.  opp.  p.  1079. 

k  This  is  the  purpose  of  Bossuct's  Hist  aire  drs  Variations  ties  Etfises  Prottslantrs, 
<whieh  was  published  in  6vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  yrar  J  693,  and  is  still  conoid end  by  the 
Roman  catholics  as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  popery.  Let  them  go  on  in  their 
illusions,  and  boast  of  this  famous  champion  and  defender  ;  but  if  tbry  have  any  true 
seal  for  the  cause  he  defends,  or  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  supreme  head  of 
their  church,  they  will  hury  in  oblivion  that  maxim  of  this  their  champion,  that  the 
jckvrck,  which  he  frequently  modifies,  nrics,  and  changes  its  doctrines,  is  destitute  of  tin-. 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  \CJ'  This  observation  0/  Dr.  Moshcim's  mi-ht  hs  verified 
by  numberless  instances  of  variations  in  the  doc-trim)  and  worship  of  Rome,  that  mu*t 
strike  every  one  who  has  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  church. 
But,  without  going  any  farther  than  one  single  instance,  nc  may  observe,  that  Bossuet 
had  a  striking  proof  of  the  variations  of  his  own  church,  in  the  different  reception 
that  his  Exposition  of  the  Komau  Catholic  Faith  met  with  from  different  person*,  and  at 
different  times.  It  was  disapproved  of  by  one  pope,  approved  of  by  another:  it  was 
sspplauded  by  the  archbishop  of  Bheims,  and  condemned  by  the  university  of  Lou  vain  ; 
U  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1671,  and  declared  by  the  same  society 
a  true  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith  in  the  following  century.  For  a  full  proof  of  the 
inith  of  these  and  other  variations,  see  Wake's  Exposition,  &c.     Le  Clerc,  Bibl.  Unit. 
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must  indeed  surprise,  coming  from  a  man  of  learning,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  temporizing  spirit  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  nor  of  the  changes  they  had  permitted  in 
their  discipline  «md  doctrine,  according  to  the  genius  of 
time  and  place,  and  the  different  characters  of  those  whom 
they  were  desirous  to  gain  over  to  their  interests.     It  was 
still  more  surprising  in  a  French  prelate,  since  the  doctors 
of  that  nation  generally  maintain,  that  the  leaden  age  docs 
not  differ  more  from  the  age  of  gold,  than  the  modern 
church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  ancient  and  primitive 
church  of  that  famous  city, 
xvi.  These  various  attempts  of  the  votaries  of  Rome, 
though  they  gave  abundant  exercise  to  the  acti- 
fru^!bTj££  vity  and  vigilance  of  the  protestant  doctors,  were 
££1*°"*  not  however  attended  with  any  important  revoln- 
cburch.        tions,  or  any  considerable  fruits.     Some  princes, 
indeed,  and  a  few  learned  men,  were  thereby  seduced  into 
the  communion  of  that  church,  from  whose  superstition 
and  tyranny  their  ancestors  had  delivered  themselves  and 
others ;  but  these  defections  were  only  personal,  nor  was 
there  any  people  or  province  either  inclined  or  engaged  to 
follow  these  examples.    Among  the  more  illustrious  de- 
serters of  the  protestant  religion,  were  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,1  a  princess  of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  preci- 

}>itate  and  vehement  in  almost  ail  her  proceedings,  and  pre- 
ening her  ease,  pleasure,  and  liberty  to  all  other  conside- 
rations ;"'  Wolfgang  William,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Christian  William,  marquis  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest, 
prince  of  Hesse ;n  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick; 
and  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 

torn.  xi.  p.  433,  &c.     Oneral  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Wake,  in  the  note,  and  B&tiolk. 
des  Sciences,  kc  torn   xviii.  p.  2y,  ice. 

1  See  Arkenholt,  Ma.wires  d?  la  Heine  Christine,  which  contains  a  variety  of  agree- 
able and  interesting  ani.cdotes. 

ICZP  m  The  candid  and  impartial  writrr,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  has  given 
au  ample  account  of  the  circumstances  that  attended  this  queen's  change  of  religion, 
and  of  the  causes  that  might  have  contributed  to  determine  her  to  a  step  so  unexpect- 
ed and  inexcusable.     Ii  wa*  neither  the  subtility  of  Des  Cartes,  nor  the  dexterity  of  Ca 
nut,  that  brought  about   this   ev«jnt,  as  Baiilet  would  persuude  us.     The  true  state! 
the  case  seems  to  have  item  <h:.  >;  Christina,  having  had  her  sentiments  of  religion  in 
general  considerably  pwertou   by  tHe   licentious  insinuations  of  her  favourite  Boox- 
delot,  was  by  that  incaiis,  p.vpared  for  embracing  any  particular  religion  that  plea- 
sure, interest,  or  ambition,  «:iould  recommend  to  her.     Upon  this  foundation  the  Jesuits 
Macedo,  Malines,  and  Ca«-<ui,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Pimentel,  and  en- 
couraged   by   the  courts  oC  Rome,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  employed  their  labours  and 
dexterity  in  the  conversion  of  this  princess,  whose  passion  for  Italy,  together  with  that 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  that  made  her  desirous  of 
sojourning  there,  may  bare  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  embrace  the  religion  of 
that  country. 
n  Thh  learned  and  we\\-meantag  vnatt  -«t&  ^ttg^&^V;  W*  ^tvversatioa  and  im- 
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The  learned  men  that  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  were,  baron  Boineburg,  secretary  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  and  an  eminent  patron  of  erudition  and 
genius,0  Christopher  Ranzow,  a  knight  of  Holstein/  Cas- 
per Scioppius,  Petrus  Bertius,  Christopher  Besold,  Ulric 
Hunnius,  Nicholas  Stenon,  a  Danish  physician  of  great  re- 
putation in  his  profession,  John  Philip  Pfeiffer,  professor 
at  Konigsburg,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Petrus  Lambechius, 
Henry  Blumius,  professor  at  Helmstadt,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  excessive  vanity ,q  Daniel  Nesselius,  Andrew  From- 
mius,  Barthold  Nihusius,  Christopher  Hellwigius,  Matthew 
Praetorius,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  rank  in  the  learned 
world.  But  these  conversions,  when  considered  with  the 
motives  that  produced  them,  will  be  found,  in  reality,  less 
honourable  to  the  church  of  Rome  tha#  they  are  in  appear- 
ance ;  for  if  in  the  list  of  princes  and  learned  men  above 
mentioned,  we  efface  tho>e  whom  the  temptations  of  ad- 
versity, the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  sugges- 
tions of  levity,  the  effects  of  personal  attachments,  the 
power  of  superstition  upon  a  feeble  and  irresolute  mind, 
and  other  motives  of  like  merit  engaged  to  embrace  the 
Romish  religion,  these  proselytes  will  he  reduced  to  a  num- 
ber too  small  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  protestant  churches/ 

xvn.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  east,  which  were  in- 
dependent on  the  yoke  of  Rome,  did  not  stand  rh9  Roroifh 
less  firm  and  steadfast  against  the  attempts  of  ^^STJi 
the  papal   missionaries  than  those  of  Europe.  Ikcensu 
The  pompous  accounts  which  several  Roman  catholic 

portunities  of  Valerius  Magnus,  a  celebrated  monk  of  tbe  Capuchin  order,  to  embrace 
popery,  in  the  year  1651.  See  Gmberi  Commercium  Episttl.  Leibnitianum,  torn.  i.  p. 
37,  35.  Memoir (s  de  la  Heine  Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  216.  It  is  however  to  be  observed, 
that  this  prince,  together  with  Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  several  other* 
who  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  did  not  go  over  to  tkat  church  of  Rome  which 
u  now  exhibited  to  us  in  the  odious  forms  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  but  to  another 
kind  of  church,  which  perhaps  never  existed  but  in  their  idea,  and  which  at  least  has 
long  ceased  to  exist.  That  this  was  the  case  appears  evidently  from  the  theological  wri- 
'  tings  of  prince  Ernest. 

o  This  eminent  man,  who  had  more  learning  than  philosophy,  and  who  was  more  rc- 
mrkabte  for  the  extent  of  his  memory,  than  for  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  followed 
the  example  of  the  prince  of  1  lease,  in  tbe  year  1653.  See  Grubcri  Comtnercium  Epistol. 
fjftnitiimilm,  in  which  his  Letters  and  those  of  Coringius  are  published,  torn.  i.  p.  33, 
$7,  30,  48,  56,  60,  70,  76,  93,  &c. 

p  See  Molleri  Cimbrw  Uterata,  lorn.  i.  p.  520. 

«  Blumius  deserted  from  the  protestant  church  in  the  year  1654.  See  Burckardi  Hut. 
Bwiotk.  Augusta,  part  iii.  p.  833,  333.  Gruberi  Commercium  Epielol.  LeUmilianum,  torn. 
L  p.  41,  95,  135, 137,  379,  388,  410.  In  these  letters  he  is  called  Floras,  probably  in 
tjnaion  to  his  German  name  Blum,  which  signifies  a  flower. 

r  See  for  a  particular  account  of  these  proselvtes  to  popery,  Weisman'a  UietorU 
EctU*.  Sac.  xvii.  p.  738.    Walixius's  bdfoducHo  in  Conirotertiaty  torn.  ii.  p.  788.    Ar- 
nold's Kbxken  ymdKetzer  HUtotie,  part  ii.  p.  918,  and  other  writoca  of  c\TO«BsAVtaK«rs 
history. 
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writers  have  given  of  the  wonderful  success  of  these  mis- 
sionaries  among  the  Nestorians  and  Monophvshe*,  are 
little  else  than  splendid  fables,  designed  to  amuse  ami  daz- 
zle the  multitude  ;  and  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  catholic  doctors  acknowledge,  that  they  ought  to 
be  considered  in  no  other  light.     As  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  mention  the  strong  propensity  disco* 
vered  by  several  of  the  heads  and  superintendents  of  the 
Christian   sects  in  these   remote    regions,   to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff.*     It  is  evident,  on 
the  contrary,  that   Rome,  in  two  remarkable  instances, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution   of  its  influence  and 
authority  in  the  eastern  world  during  this  century.    One  of 
these  instances  was  the  dreadful  revolution  in  Japan,  which 
has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  unhappi/v  Mowed 
bv  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  that  great  monarchy. 
The  other  was  the  downfal  of  popery  by  the  extirpation 
of  its  missionaries  in  the  empire  or  Abyssinia,  of  which  it 
will  not  be  improper,  or  foreign  from  our  purpose,  to  give 
here  a  brief  account. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  renewed,  under  the  most  auspicious 
encouragement,  the  mission  to  Abyssinia  that  had  been,  for 
some  time  before  that  period,  interrupted  and  suspended. 
For  the  emperor  Susneius,  who  assumed  the  denomination 
of  Seltaui  Segued,  after  the  defeat  of  his  enemies  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  covered  the  missionaries  with 
his  peculiar  protection.  Gained  over  to  their  cause,  partly 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  nopes 
oi  maintaining  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  succours 
of  the  Portuguese,  he  committed  the  whole  government 
of  the  church  to  Alphonso  Mendez,  a  missionary  from 
that  nation  ;  created  him  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian* ;  and 
not  only  swore,  in  a  public  manner,  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  pontilV  in  the  year  16-26,  but  moreover  obliged 
his  subjects  to  abandon  the  religious  rites  and  tenets 
of   their   ancestors,   and   to  embrace   the    doctrine  and 

9  >v'c  ihc  remarks  made  by  Chard  in  in  several  places  of  the  last  eiition  of  his  eve* 
>*,:  a'.*o  whit  Urban  Cerri.  i:»  hi-  present  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome  says  cf  tie  A> 
!u*ui*i:»  and  Copts.  I:  is  true  indeed  tha:  amon£  theje  sect*  the  papal"  miiiuum 
*oa**H3K*  fcra  congctz*\\cx<  that  are  obedient  to  the  see  of  Rome,  but  these  csocn 
UvM'.*  arc  poor  and  inconsiderable,  and  composed  only  of  a  handfnl  of  member*.    T 

iht-  Capuchin*,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  now  under  consideration,  fimaded  an 

iircatun.  aaons  the  Monopfay sites  of  Asia,  whose  bishop  resides  at  AJeafw.    » 

i  ,  miu«i».  iVjrij  Cirvffi«iMi.  (9tn.  ii.  p.  14ft*. 
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worship  of  the  Romish  church.    But  the  new  patriarch 
ruined,  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  imprudence,  and  arro- 
gance, the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  occa- 
sioned the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  which  had  really  been  established 
upon  solid  foundations.    For  he  began  his  ministry  with 
the  most  inconsiderate  acts  of  violence  and  despotism. 
Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  he  employ- 
ed formidable  threatenings  and  cruel  tortures  to  convert 
the  Abyssinians  ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  together  with 
their  priests  and  ministers,  held  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  highest  veneration,  and  were  willing  to  part 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  rather  than  forsake  it.    He 
also  ordered  those  to  be  rebaptized,  who,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  had  embraced  the  faith  of 
Rome,  as  if  their  former  religion  had  been  nothing  more' 
than  a  system  of  paganism.1     This  the  Abyssinian  clergy 
looked  upon  as  a  shocking  insult  upon  the  religious  disci- 
pline of  their  ancestors,  as  even  more  provoking  than  the 
violence  and  barbarities  practised  against  those  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  papal  yoke.    Nor  did  the  insolent 
patriarch  rest  satisfied  with  these  arbitrary  and  despotic 
proceedings  in  the  church ;  he  excited  tumults  and  factions 
in  the  state,  and,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  arrogance,  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
throne,  and  attempted  to  give  law  to  the  emperor  himself. 
Hence  arose  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  seditions, 
which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
produced  at  length,  in  the  year  1631,  a  public  declaration 
from  the  throne,  by  which  the  Abyssinian  monarch  annul- 
led the  orders  he  had  formerly  given  in  favour  of  popery, 
and  left  his  subjects  at  liberty  either  to  persevere  in  the 
doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
Rome.     This  rational  declaration  was  mild  and  indulgent 

ICP  t  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Abyssinians  differ  but  very  little  from  the 
Copts  in  Egypt,  and  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  chief. 
Tliey  receive  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  three  first  Councils,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  Their  first  conversion  to  Christianity  is  attributed  by 
some  to  the  famou*  prime  minister  of  their  queen  Candace,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ;  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  general  conversion  of  that  great  empire 
was  not  perfected  before  the  fourth  century,  when  Frumentius,  ordained  bishop  of  Axu- 
ma  by  Athanasius,  exercised  his  ministry  among  them  with  the  most  astonishing  success. 
They  were  esteemed  a  pure  church  before  they  fell  into  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and 
Ilioscorus ;  and  even  *inc*  that  period  they  are  still  a  purer  church  than  that  of 
Komo. 
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toward  the  Jesuits,  considering  the  treatment  their  inso- 
lence and  presumption  had  so  justly  deserved  ;  but  in  the 
following  reign  much  severer  measures  were  employed 
against  them.  Basilides  the  son  of  Segued,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  year  1632,  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne  than  he  thought  inexpedient  to  rid  his  dominions 
of  these  troublesome  and  despotic  guests ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  year  1634,  he  banished  from  the  territories  of  Ethio- 
pia the  patriarch  Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and  Euro- 
peans that  belonged  to  his  retinue,  and  treated  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  with  excessive  rigour  and  severity." 
From  this  period  the  very  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and 
its  pontiff,  were  objects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the 
Abyssinians,  who  guarded  their  frontiers  with  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  the  strictest  attention,  lest  any  Jesuit  or 
Romish  missionary  should  steal  into  their  territories  in  dis- 

fuise,  and  excite  new  tumults  and  commotions  in  the 
ingdom.  The  Roman  pontiffs  indeed  made  more  than 
one  attempt  to  recover  the  authority  they  had  lost  by  the 
ill  success  and  misconduct  of  the  Jesuits.  They  began  by 
sending  two  Capuchin  monks  to  repair  their  loss ;  but  these 
unfortunate  wretches  were  no  sooner  discovered  than  they 
were  stoned  to  death.  They  afterward  employed  more 
artful  and  clandestine  methods  of  reviving  the  missions, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  influence  and  intercession  of 
Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  to  procure  admission  for  their 
emissaries  into  the  Abyssinian  empire  ;w  but,  as  far  as  we 

u  See  Ludolfii  Histor.  JEthiopica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  Gcddes's  Church  History  of  Ethio- 
pia, p.  233.  La  Croze,  IHstoire  du  Christian  is  me  de  rEthiopie,  p.  79.  Lobo  fogagt 
tCAkyisinit,  p.  116,  130,  144,  with  the  additions  of  Lc  Grand,  p.  173,  and  the  foartfc 
Dissertation  that  is  subjoined  to  the  second  volume.  In  this  dissertation  Le  Grand,  him- 
self a  Roman  catholic,  makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch 
Mendez  ;  "  It  were  to  be  wished,"  says  he,  4(  that  the  patriarch  had  nerer  intermeddled 
in  such  a  variety  of  affairs,*?  by  which  mitigated  expression  the  author  means  his  mHt¥ma 
attempts  to  govern  in  the  cabinet  ah  well  as  in  the  church,  "  nor  carried  hi*  authority  to 
such  a  height  an  to  behave  in  Ethiopia  as  if  be  bad  been  in  a  country  where  the  inquisi- 
tion was  established ;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set  all  the  people  against  him,  and  excited 
in  them  such  an  aversion  to  the  Roman  catholics  in  general,  and  to  the  Jesuits  in  parti* 
cular,  a^  nothing  has  beeu  hitherto  able  lo  diminish,  and  which  subsists  in  its  fall  force 
to  this  day."  t-Cr*  The  third  book  of  La  Croze's  History,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
gress and  rain  of  this  mission,  is  translated  by  Mr.  Lockman  into  English,  and  inserted 
in  The  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  &c.  as  also  is  Poncet*s  Voyage,  mentioned  in 
the  following  note. 

w  These  projects  are  mentioned  by  Ccrri,  in  his  Etui  Present  de  VEglise  Romqine,  p. 
217.    Le  Grand,  in  his  Supplement  to  Lobo's  Itinerarium  JEthiopicwn,  torn.  i.  p.  131/ 

\£J*  *  Father  Lobo,  who  resided  nine  years  in  Ethiopia,  has  given  an  elegant  and  lively, 
though  simple  and  succinct  description  of  that  vast  empire,  in  his  Itinerarium  ^Ethiopiamu 
This  itinerary  was  translated  into  Trench  by  M.  Le  Grand,  and  enriched  by  him  with  several 
unions  anecdotes  and  dissertations.  Hence  Dr.  Mosheim  sometimes  quotes  the  Itinerarium 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  dM6<Wni>,  referring  to  Le  Grand's  French  translation  of  it. 
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hare  learnt;  these  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, nor  hare  the  pontiffs  or  their  votaries  been  as  yet 
able  to  calm  the  resentment  of  that  exasperated  nation,  or 
to  conquer  its  reluctance  against  the  worship  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome.1 

xviii.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  views  to  the  ex- 
ternal state  and  condition  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  good  or  ill  success  that  attended  its  en-  ^^IS* 
deavours  to  extend  its  dominion  in  the  different  cruttwL 
parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  now  proper  to  change  the 
scene,  to  consider  this  church  in  its  internal  constitution, 
and  to  pass  in  review  its  polity,  discipline,  institutions,  and 
doctrine.  Its  ancient  form  of  government  still  remained ; 
but  its  pontiffs  and  bishops  lost,  in  many  places,  no  small 

?art  of  that  extensive  authority  they  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
'he  halcyon  days  were  now  over,  in  which  the  papal 
clergy  excited  with  impunity  seditious  tumults  in  the  state, 
intermeddled  openly  in  the  transactions  of  government, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  by 

The  reader  who  would  know  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  the  Jesuits  say  of  the  at- 
tachment and  Veneration  which  the  Asiatic  and  African  Christians  express  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  relations  of  Le  Grand,  who  was  a  Roman  catho- 
lic, and  no  enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  and  who  drew  his  relations  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  with  those  of  Poncet,  a  French  physician,  who  went  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year 
1698,  accompanied  by  lather  Bredevent,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  duriug  the  voyage.  This 
comparison  will  convince  every  ingenuous  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  trusted  to,  and  that  they  surpass  ancient  Carthage  itself  in  the 
art  of  deceiving.  Poncef s  Voyage  is  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Jesuitical 
work,  entitled  Lettrts  Cwrieusus  et  Edifiantes  (Us  Missions  Etrangeres. 

x  Lafltau  and  Reboulet,  who  have  composed  each  a  Life  of  pope  Clement  XI.  tell  u* 
that  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  desired  the  Roman  pontifl',  in  the  year  1703,  to  send  to 
his  court  missionaries  and  legates  to  instruct  him  and  his  people,  and  to  receive  their 
submission  to  the  see  of  Rome.  These  biographers  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  this 
monarch  actually  embraced  the  communion  of  Kome  in  the  year  1712.  But  these  as- 
sertions are  idle  fictions,  forged  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  creatures.  It  is  well  known, 
on  the  contrary,  that  so  lately  as  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  edict  prohibiting  all' Eu- 
ropeans to  enter  into  Ethiopia,  was  still  in  force,  and  was  executed  with  the  greatest 
severity.  Even  the  Turks  are  included  in  this  prohibition  ;  andVvhat  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  Egyptian  Monophysites,  who  have  onee  entered  within  the  Abyssinian 
territories,  are  not  allowed  to  return  into  their  own  country.  All  these  facts  arc 
confirmed  by  a  modern  writer  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  the  learned  and 
worthy  M.  Maillot,  the  French  consul-general  in  Egypt,  and  ambassador  from  Lewis 
XIV.  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  in  his  Description  <f  PEgyptc,  part  i.  p.  325,  which  wc* 
published  at  Paris  in  4to.  in  the  year  1735.  Sec  also  Le  Grand's  Supplement  to  Lobo's 
Jlfacrsjrmm,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1728.  This  last  mentioned  author,  after 
relating  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  our  times,  by  the  French  nation  and  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  to  introduce  Romish  priests  into  Abyssinia,  adds,  that  all  such  at- 
tempts must  appear  vain  and  chimerical  to  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  tho 
empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  his  word* 
are ;  TouUs  ces  enterprises  paroitront  chimeriques  a  ceux  out  connoUront  Mbhtinis  et 
Us  Mbssfins.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  mission  which  is  preparing  at  Rome  for 
the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  will  prove  anew  instance  of. the  solidity  of  M.  Le  Grand's  re-» 
flection. 

VOL.  TI/  fll 
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the  thunder  of  their  anathemas,  and,  imposing  burden- 
some contributions  on  the  credulous  multitude,  filled  their 
coffers  hy  notorious  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Tfae 
pope  himself,  though  still  honoured  with  the  same  po* 

Kous  titles  and  denominations,  found  nevertheless  frequent- 
jy  by  a  mortifying  and  painful  experience,  that  these  ti- 
tles had  lost  a  considerable  part  oi  their  former  significa- 
tion, and  that  the  energy  of  tnese  denominations  cfimnSli- 
ed  from  day  to  day.    %  or  now  almost  all  the  princes  ind 
states  of  Europe  had  adopted  that  important  maxim  tint 
had  been  formerly  peculiar  to  the  French  nation ;  "  Tht 
the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  entirely  confined  to 
matters  .of  a  religious  and  spiritual  nature,  and  cannot,  un- 
der any  pretext  whatsoever,  extend  to  civil  transactions  or 
worldly  affairs."     In  (he  schools  indeed,  and  colleges  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Ro- 
mish priests  and  doctors,  the  majesty  of  the  pope  wis  still 
exalted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  his  prerogatives 
displayed  with  all  imaginable  pomp.      The  Jesuits  alio, 
who  have  been  always  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  asserters  of  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  who  gave  themselves  out  for  the  pope's 
most  obsequious  creatures,  raised  their  voices,  in  this  igno- 
ble cause,  even  above  those  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Nay,  even  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  very  flattering 
terms  and  high  sounding  phrases  were  sometimes  used,  to 
express  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  chflrch. 
But  as  it  happens  in  other  cases,  that  men's  actions  are 
frequently  very  different  from  their  language,  so  was  this 
observation  particularly  verified  in  the  case  of  Rome's  holy 
father.     He  was  extolled  in  words,  by  those  who  despised 
him  most  in  reality ;  and  when  any  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  the  princes  of  his  communion,  the  latter  respected 
Iiis  authority  no  further  than  they  found  expedient  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  measured  the  extent  of  his  prerogatives 
and  jurisdiction,  not  by  the  slavish  adulation  ofthe  colleges 
and  the  Jesuits,  but  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  and 
independence. 
xix.  This  the  Roman  pontiffs  learned,  by  a  disagreeable 
n,r  mSriir?  experience,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured,  during 
v'wvJvi-  this  century,  to  resume  their  former  pretensions,  to 


l-'llillt. 


interpose  their  authority  iu  civil  affairs,  and  en- 
croach upon  the  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  states.      Thr 
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"^conduct  of  Paul  V.  and  the  consequences  that  followed  it, 
1  ^furnish  a  striking  example  that  abundantly  verifies  this  ob- 
^"servation.    This  haughty  and  arrogant  pontiff  laid  there- 
^puWic  of  Venice  under  an  interdict  in  the  year  1606.  The 
—  reasons  alleged  for  this  insolent  proceeding,  were  the  pro- 
^  secution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for  capital  crimes  ;  as  also 
^  two  wise  edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  erection  of 
^  any  more  religious  edifices  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
:-  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  senate  ;  and  the 
^  other  the  alienation  of  any  lay  possessions  or  estates  in  fa- 
^  vour  of  the  clergy,  without  the  express  approbation  of  the 
^  republic.    The  Venetian  senate  received  this  papal  insult 
R  with  dignity,  and  conducted  themselves  under  it  with  be- 
c;  coming  resolution  and  fortitude.    Their  first  step  was  to 
it:  prevent  their  clergy  from  executing  the  interdict,  by  an  act 
t  prohibiting  that  cessation  of  public  worship,  and  that  sus- 
!«  pension  of  the  sacraments,  which  the  pope  had  command- 
Hr  ed  in  this  imperious  mandate.  Their  next  step  was  equally 
i  vigorous  ;  for  they  banished  from  their  territories  the  Je- 
,  suits  and  Capuchin  friars,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
]  pope,  in  opposition  to  their  express  commands.    In  the 
;    process  of  this,  controversy  they  employed  their  ablest 
pens,  and  particularly  that  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
.!    Faul  Sarpi  of  the  order  of  Servites,  to  demonstrate  on  the 
.!    one  hand,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  determine,  on 
"    the  other,  after  an  accurate  and  impartial  inquiry,  the  true 
\    limits  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  jurisdiction  and  authority. 
The  arguments  of  these  writers  were  so  strong  and  ur- 
\    gent,  that  Baronius,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  whom 
the  pope  had  employed  in  supporting  his  pretensions  and 
defending  his  measures,  struggled  in  vain  against  their  ir- 
resistible evidence.     In  the  mean  time  all  things  tended 
toward  a  rupture,  and  Paul  V.  was  gathering  together  his 
forces  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  Venetians,  when 
Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  interposed  as  mediator/  and 
concluded  a  peace  between  the  contending  parties,  on  con- 
ditions not  very  honourable  to  the  ambitious  pontiff.2  For 

ID"  y  It  must  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  at.  the  request  of  the  popc^nd  not  of  the 
Venetians,  that  Henry  IV.  interposed  as  mediator.  The  Venetians  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Their  cause  was  considered  as  the  common  cause  of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  Modona,  and  Savoy,  had  already  offered  their  troops  and  scr- 
viccs  to  the  republic.  But  the  rash  pontiff,  perceiving  the  storm  that  was  gathering 
against  him,  took  refuge  in  the  French  monarch's  intercession. 

*  z  Beside  De  Thou  and  other  historians,  sea  Daniel  Huloire  de  la  Prance,  torn.  x.  p. 
3*5.     Heidegger's  Tiistoria  Pnpatus  Period,  yii.  sect.  cexx.  p.  322-    Jo.  Wolfg.  Jac^eri. 
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the  Venetians  could  not  be  persuaded  to  repeal  the  edicts 
and  resolutions  they  had  issued  out  against  the  court  of 
Rome  upon  this  occasion,  nor  to  recaJ  the  Jesuits  from 
their  exile.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  of  this 
rupture,  the  senate  of  Venice  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  a  total  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland  did  all  that  was 
in  their  power  to  confirm  them.  But  many  considerations 
of  a  momentous  nature  intervened  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  had  not  the 
approbation  of  the  sagacious  and  prudent  Fra  Paolo,  not- 
withstanding his  aversion  to  the  tyranny  and  maxims  of 
the  court  of  Rome.b 

Jlistoria  Eedes.  See.  zvii.  Decern),  i.  p.  108.  More  especially  the  writiap  of  the  fa- 
mous Paul  Snrpi,  commonly  called  Fra  Paolo,  and  of  the  other  divines  amr  canonists 
that  defended  the  cause  of  the  republic,  deserve  a  •  careful  and  attentive  perasaL  For 
these  writings  were  composed  with  such  solidity,  learning,  and  eloquence,  that  they  pro- 
duced remarkable  effects,  and  contributed  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  several  princes  and 
magistrates  ;  and  to  prevent  their  submitting  blindly  and  implicitly,  as  their  ancestors 
had  done,  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Among  the  most  masterly 
pieces  written  in  this  cause,  we  must  place  Fra  Paulo's  Istorim  delU  cose  passste  cntrt 
Paul  V.  et  la  Rtpubt  di  Venetia,  published  in  4to.  at  Mirandola,  in  the  year  1694 ;  and 
)iis  HUtorim  Intcrdicti  Vcneti,  which  was  published  in  4to.  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1626,  by  bishop  Bedell,  who,  during  these  troubles,  had  been  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  Venice.  Paul  V.  by  forcing  the  Venetians  to*  publish  to  the  world,  m 
these  admirable  productions,his  arrogance  and  temerity  on  the  one  hand,and  many  troths 
unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  on  the  other,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  perplexities  and  oppositions  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  to  encounter  in  tils* 
times. 

a  When  the  peace  was  made  between  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  in  the  year  1607, 
the  Capuchins  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  that  had  been  banished  on.  account  of  their 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  all  reinstated  in  their  respective  functions,  except 
the  Jesuits.  These  latter,  however,  were  recalled  in  the  year  1657,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  VII.  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  and  importunate  requests  of 
Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and  several  other  princes,  who  gave  the  Venetians  no  rest 
until  they  readmitted  these  dangerous  guests  into  their  territories.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
l>e  observed,  that  these  Jesuits  never  recovered  the  credit  and  influence  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  in  that  republic,  nor  at  this  present  time,  is  there  any  people  of  the  Romisb 
communion,  among  whom  tbeir  society  has  less  power  than  among  the  Venetians,  wno 
have  never  yet  forgot  their  rebellious  behaviour  during  the  quarrel  now  mentioned.  See 
the  Voyage  Historique  en  Ilalie,  dUemagne,  Suisse,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  8ro.  in 
the  year  1736,  torn.  i.  p.  291.  It  is  further  worthy  of  observation,  that  since 
this  famous  quarrel  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
bulls  and  rescripts  of  ,tbe  'popes  have  just  as  much  authority  in  that  repabtic  as  its 
senate  judges  consistent  with  the  rules  of  wise  policy,  and  the  true  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  community.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  respectable  testi- 
mony of  cardinal  Henry  Noris,  who  in  the  year  1676,  wrote  to  Magliabecchi  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras  :  *  Poche  Bulle  passevano  quelle  acque  verso,  la  parte  del  Adriatic*,  per  le 
massime  lasciatc  nel  Testamento  di  Fra  Paolo  ;'  i.  e.  ( Few  papal  bulls  pass  the  Po,  or 
approach  the  coast*  of  the  Adriatic  sea  ;  the  maxims  bequeathed  to  the  Venetians  by 
Fra  Paulo  render  this  passage  extremely  difficult.' 

I)  This  design  of  the  Venetians  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Burnet  in  his  Life  of 
bishop  Bedell,  and  by  I*  Courayer,  in  his  Defense  de  la  Nmwelle  Traduction  de  PTKs- 
toire  du  Connile  de  Trente,  published  in  8vo.  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1742,  p.  35.  This 
latter  writer  shows  plainly,  that  Fra  Paolo,  though  his  sentiments  differed  in  many 
point*  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  did  not  approve  of  all  the  tenets 
received  by  the  protestants,  nor  suggest  to  the  Venetian*  the  design  of  ronouncing. tbe. 
Jtomi."h  fajfh. 
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■  xx.  Had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  the  same  wisdom  and 
resolution  that  distinguished  the  Venetians,  their 
contest  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  begun  un-  SiS'SfiSr  ■ 
der  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  SStCSSl 
1641,  and  was  carried  on  until  the  year  1666,  ofP^rl,,*l 
would  have  been  terminated  in  a  manner  equally  disad- 
vantageous to  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. The  Portuguese,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  government,  threw 
off  the  yoke,  and  chose  don  John,  duke  of  Braganza, 
for  their  king.  Urban  VIII.  and  his  successors  in  the  see 
of  Rome,  obstinately  refused,  notwithstanding  the  most 
earnest  and  pressing  solicitations,  both  of  the  French  and 
Portuguese,  either,  to  acknowledge  don  John's  title  to,  the 
crown,  or  to  confirm  the  bishops  whom  this  prince  had 
named  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  Portugal.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  remained  for 
a  long  time  without  bishops.  The  pretended  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  whose  character  ought  to  set  him  above 
the  fear  of  man,  was  so  slavishly  apprehensive  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  king  of  Spain,  that,  rather  than  offend  that 
monarch,  he  violated  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  his  sta- 
tion, by  leaving  such  a  number  of  churches  without  pastors 
and  spiritual  guides.  The  French,  and  other  European 
courts,  advised  and  exhorted  the  new  king  of  Portugal  to 
follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  assemble 
a  national  council,  by  which  the  new  created  bishops  might 
be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the  pope,  in  their  respective  sees. 
Don  John  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  their  councils,  and 
to  act  with  resolution  and  vigour  at  this  important  crisis ;  but 
his  enterprising  spirit  was  checked  by  the  formidable 
power  of  the  inquisition,  the  incredible  superstition  of  the 
people,  and  the  olind  zeal  and  attachment  that  the  nation, 
in  general,  discovered  for  the  person  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Hence  the  popes  continued  their  insults 
with  impunity ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  peace  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  five  and  twenty  years  after 
this  revolution,  that  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  king 
were  confirmed  by  the  pope.  It  was  under  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  IX.  that  an  accommodation  was  brought  about 
between  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Rome.  It  must  indeed 
be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  that  notwith- 
standing their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
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they  vigorously  opposed  its  ambitious  pontiff  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  draw  from  this  contest  an  augmentation  of  his 
power  and  authority  in  that  kingdom ;  nor  did  the  bishops 
permit/  in  their  respective  sees,  any  encroachment  to  be 
made,  at  this  time,  upon  the  privileges  and  rights  enjoyed 
by  their  monarchs  in  former  ages/ 

xxi.  There  had  subsisted,  during  many  preceding  ages, 
»t  cMitMts  be.  an  almost  uninterrupted  misinteUigence  between 
EESlSldE!*  the  French  monarchs  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
luaiM  pontiff*,   ^yhich  ha(]  often  occasioned  an  open  rupture,  and 

which  produced  more  than  once  that  violent  effect  during 
this  century.  The  greatest  exertions  of  industry,  artifice, 
and  assiduous  labour  were  employed  by  the  popes,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  to  conquer  the  aversion  that  the 
French  had  conceived  against  the  pretensions  and  author- 
ity of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  undermine  imperceptibly, 
and  enervate  and  destroy  by  degrees,  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church.  In  tliis  arduous  and  important  enter- 
prise the  Jesuits  acted  a  principal  part,  and  seconded, 
with  all  their  dexterity  and  craft,  the  designs  of  the  aspi- 
ring pontiffs.  But  these  attempts  and  stratagems  were 
effectually  defeated  and  disconcerted  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  ;  while  manv  able  pens  exposed  the  tyranny  and  in- 
justice of  the  papal  claims,  Richer,  Launoy ,  Petrus  de  Mar* 
ca,  Natalis  Alexander,  Ellis  du  Pin,  and  others,  displayed 
their  learning  and  talents  in  this  contest,  though  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit.  They  appealed  to  the  ancient 
decrees  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  they  confirmed  by 
receut  authorities,  and  enforced  by  new  and  victorious  ar- 
guments. It  will  naturally  be  thought,  that  these  bold  and 
respectable  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties  both  of 
church  and  state  were  amply  rewarded,  for  their  generous 
labours,  by  peculiar  marks  of  the  approbation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  court  of  France.  But  this  was  so  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  that  they  received,  on  the  contrary,  from 
time  to  time,  several  marks  of  its  resentment  and  displea- 
sure, designed  to  appease  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the 
threatening  pontiff,  whom  it  was  thought  expedient  to  treat 
sometimes  with  artifice  and  caution.  Koine  nowever  gained 

cSccGcddcs's  History  of  the  Pope'*  behavjour  toward  Portugal,  from  1641  to  1666,  in 
hit  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  torn.  ii.  \>.  73 — 136.  The  cause  of  the  Portuguese,  in  this  quar- 
rel, is  defended  with  great  learning  and  sagacity  by  a  French  writer,  whose  name  w&* 
Bitlliad,  in  a  book,  entitled  Pro  E'tlesih  iAisUanti  ad  Clervm  GaUicanum  Libelli  Due. 
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ed  but  little  by  this  mild  policy  of  the  French  court.  For 
it  has  always  been  a  prevailing  maxim  with  the  monarchs 
of  that  nation,  that  their  prerogatives  and  pretensions  are 
to  be  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  with  as  little  noise  and  contention  as  possible ;  and 
that  pompous  memorials,  and  warm  and  vehement  remon- 
strances, are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  except  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity.4  Nor  do  these  princes  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  yield,  more  or  less,  to  time  and  occasion, 
and  even  to  pretend  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  orders 
and  authority  of  the  pontiffs,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them 
by  fair  means,  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  they 
look  upon  as  their  due.  But  they  are  nevertheless  con- 
stantly on  their  guard ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
court  of  Rome  taking  advantage  of  their  lemty  to  extend 
its  dominion,  and  the  lordly  popes  growing  insolent  in  con- 
sequence of  their  mildness  and  submission,  they  then  alter 
their  tone,  change  their  measures,  and  resume  the  lan- 
guage that  becomes  the  monarchs  of  a  nation  that  could 
never  bear  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  papal  yoke- 
All  this  appears  evidently  in  the  contests  that  arose  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  here  some 
interesting  instances/ 

xxii.  The  first  of  these  contests  happened  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VIL  and  was  owing  to  the 

.  • .  i    •  i  j*  i  •       g^\         •  i        AoU  more  wpc- 

temerity  and  insolence  of  his  Corsican  guards,  £JJrto$°?  of 
who,  in  the  year  1662,  insulted  the  French  am- 
bassador ana  his  lady,  the  duke  and  dutchess  of  Crequi,  at 
the  instigation,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  pope's  nephew. 
Lewis  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  insult  offered  to  his 
representative ;  and  on  the  pope's  delaying  to  answer  this 
demand,  actually  ordered  his  troops  to  file  off  for  Italy,  and 
to  besiege  the  arrogant  pontiff  in  his  capital.  The  latter, 
terrified  by  these  warlike  preparations,  implored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  incensed  monarch,  who  granted  his  pardon 
and  absolution  to  the  humble  pontiff;  and  concluded  a 

33"  d  It  U  with  a  view  to  this,  that  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  court 
of  France  maintains  its  prerogatives  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  says  pleasantly,  that 
"  the  king  of  France  kisses  the  pope's  feet,  and  ties  up  his  hands." 

1~>'  c  The  large  note  1  of  the  original,  in  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  examined  that  in- 
teresting question,  viz.  "  Whether  or  no  the  papal  authority  gained  or  lost  ground  ht 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century ,n  is  transposed  by  the  translator  into  the  text, 
and  placed  at  the  end  of  our  author's  account  of  Lewis  aIV.'s  quarrels  with  the  pope 
vhcre  it  comes  in  with  the  utmost  propriety.    Sec  §  xxiii. 
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peace  with  him  at  Pisa,  in  the  year  1664,  upon  the  most 
inglorious  and  mortifying  conditions.  These  condi&mi 
were,  that  the  pope  should  send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  in 
the  character  of  a  suppliant  for  pardon  ;  that  he  should 
brand  the  Corsican  guards  with  perpetual  infamy,  and 
break  them  by  a  public  edict ;  and  should  erect  a  pyra- 
mid at  Rome,  with  an  inscription  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  audacious  instance  of  papal  insolence,  and 
of  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  it  was  chastised  and 
humbled  by  the  French  monarch.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  this  contest  Lewis  did  not  chastise  Alexan- 
der, considered  in  .his  ghostly  character  as  head  of  the 
church  ;  but  as  a  temporal  prince,  violating  the  law  of  na-  , 
tions/  He  however  showed,  on  other  occasions,  that  wliea  4 
properly  provoked,  he  was  as  much  disposed  to  humble  ' 
papal  as  princely  ambition,  and  that  he  feared  the  head  of 
the  church  as  little  as  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  This  appeared  evidently  by  the  important  and 
warm  debate  he  had  with  Innocent  Al.  considered  in  his 
spiritual  character,  which  began  about  the  year  1678,  and 
was  carried  on  with  great  animosity  and  contention  for 
several  years  after.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was 
a  right,  called  in  France,  the  regale,  by  which  the  French 
king,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  laid  claim  to  the  reven- 
ues and  fruits  of  his  see,  and  discharged  also  several  parts5 
of  the  episcopal  function,  until  a  new  bishop  was  elected. 
Lewis  was  desirous  that  all  the  churches  in  his  dominions 
should  be  subject  to  the  regale.  Innocent  pretended,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  claim  could  not  be  granted  with  such 
universality ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  any  augmentation 
of  the  prerogatives  of  this  nature  that  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France.  Thus  the  claims  of 
the  prince,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  pontiff,  both 
urged  with  warmth  and  perseverance,  formed  a  sharp  and 
violent  contest,  which  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides,  with 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  pontiff  sent  forth  his  bulls  and 
mandates.  The  monarch  opposed  their  execution  by  the 
terror  of  penal  laws,  and  the  authority  of  severe  edicts 

f  See  Jaegeri  Histor.  Eccles.  Saec.  xvi.  Decenn.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  180.      Voltaire, 
Steele  de  Lewis  XIV.  torn.  i.  p.  134,  edit,  de  Dresde  1753.      Arckenholtz,  Memoires  de  U 
Heine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  79. 

ICJ^  g  The  author  means  here  undoubtedly  the  collation  of  all  benefices,  which  became 
want  in  the  diocess  of  a  deceased  bishop  before  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  This 
nght  of  collattou,  in  such  ca?cs  iva?  comprehended  in  t}rc  rreale.    Sc*  note  i 
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:  against  all  who  dared  to  treat  them  with  the  smallest  re- 
gard. When  the  pontiff  refused  to  confirm  the  bishops 
that  were  nominated  by  the  monarch,  the  latter  took  care 
to  have  them  consecrated  and  inducted  into  their  respect- 
ive sees ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  declared  to  the 
world,  that  the  Gallican  church  could  govern  itself  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Innocent  XI.  who 
was  a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  ana  inflexibly  obstinate  in  his 
purposes,  did  not  lose  courage  at  a  view  of  these  resolute 
and  vigorous  proceedings ;  but  threatened  the  monarch 
with  the  divine  vengeance,  issued  out  bull  after  bull,  and 
■w  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  convince  his  adversaries, 
^that  the  vigour  and  intrepidity,  which  formerly  distinguish- 
r*d  the  lordly  rulers  of  the  Romish  church,  were  not  yet  to- 
■  tally  extinguished.11  This  obstinacy  however  only  served 
to  add  fuel  to  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Lewis. 
And  accordingly,  that  monarch  summoned  the  famous  as- 
sembly of  bishops,1  which  met  at  Paris,  in  the  yea^  1683. 
In  this  convocation,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  declares  the  power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely 
spiritual,  and  also  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  was 
drawn  up  anew  in  four  propositions^  which  were  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  were  proposed  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  to  all  the  universities 

h  Sec  Jo.  Henr.  Heideggeri  Hisiotia  Papatus,  Period  vii.  §  ccczli.  p.  555.  Voltaire 
Steele  de  Lewis  XIV.  tomTi.  p.  291,  edit,  de  Dresde  1753.  A  great  number  of  writers 
have  either  incidentally  or  professedly  treated  the  subject  of  the  regale,  and  have  given 
ample  accounts  of  the  controversies  it  has  occasioned.  But  none  has  traced  out  more 
circumstantially  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  famous  right  than  cardinal  Henry  Norris, 
in  his  Istoria  dellc  Investiture  EccUtuut.  p.  547,  which  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  works. 

ley  i  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  thirty-five  bishops,  and  as  many  deputies  of 
the  second  order,  extended  the  regale  to  all  the  churches  in  France  without  excep- 
tion. The  bishops,  at  the  same  time,  thought  proper  to  represent  it  to  the  king  as 
their  humble  opinion,  that  those  ecclesiastics,  whom  he  should  be  pleased  to  nominate, 
.  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  benefices  attended  with  cure  of  souls,  were  obliged 
to'  apply  for  induction  and  confirmation  to  the  grand  vicars  appointed  by  the  chap- 
ters. 

IC72*  j  These  four  propositions,  were  to  the  foHowing  purpose. 

lj.  That  neither  St.  Peter  nor  his  successors  have  received  from  God  any  power  to  in- 
terfere, directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  concerns  the  temporal  interests  of  princes  and 
bovereigu  states ;  that  kings  and  princes  cannot  be  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
nor  their  subjects  freed  from  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  the 
power  of  the  church,  or  the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

2.  That  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which  maintained  the  authority  of. 
general  councils  as  superior  to  that  of  the  pope's,  in  spiritual  matters,  are  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Gallican  church. 

3.  That  the  rules,  customs,  institutions,  and  observances,  which  have  been  received 
in  the  Gallican  church,  are  to  be  preserved  inviolable. 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  in  points  of  faith,  are  not  infallible,  unless  they  be 
attended  with  the  consent  of  the  church. 

VOL.  HI.  62 
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throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  rule 
of  faith.  But  even  this  respectable  decision  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  gave  such  a  mortal  wound  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  its  resolute  pontiff, 
or  reduce  him  to  silence/ 

Another  coutest  arose,  some  time  after  the  one  now 
mentioned,  between  these  two  princes,  whose  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  dislike  of  each  other  contributed  much  to  in- 
flame their  divisions.    This  new  dispute  broke  out  in 
the  year  1687,  when  Innocent  XI.  wisely  resolved  to 
suppress  the  franchises  and  the  right  of  asylum  that  had 
formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  ambassadors  residing  at 
Rome,1  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  proved  a  sanctuary 
for  rapine,  violence,  and  injustice,  by  procuring  impunity 
for  the  most  heinous  malefactors.  The  marquis  De  Lavar- 
din  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  to  submit  to 
this  new  regulation  ;   and   Lewis   took  all   the  violent 
methods   that   pride   and   resentment   could  invent,  to 
oblige   the   pontiff  to    restore    to  his   ambassador  the 
immunities  above  mentioned.111     Innocent,  on  the  other 
hand,   persisted    in   hi3   purpose,   opposed   the    king's 
demands  iu  the   most  open  and  intrepid    manner,  ami 
could  nbt   be   wrought   upon  by  any  consideration  to 
yield,  even  in  appearance,  to  his  ambitious  adversary.0 
His   death   however  put   an   end  to  this  long  debate, 

k  This  pope  was  far  from  keeping  silence  with  respect  to  the  famous  propositions  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note.  As  they  were  highly  unfavourable  to  hia  authority,  so  be 
took  care  to  have  them  refuted  and  opposed  both  in  private  and  in  public.  The  princi- 
pal champion  for  the  papal  cause,  on  this  occasion,  was  cardinal  Celestin  Sfondrati, 
who,  in  the  year  1684,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Eiigenius  Lombardes,  a 
treatise,  entitled  Regale  Saeerdotium  Romano  Poni\fici  assertum,  el  t[uatu*r proposiiiomkm 
explicatwn.  This  treatise  was  printed  in  Switzerland,  as  appears  evidently  by  the  cha- 
racters or  form  of  the  letters.  Aj  multitude  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  doctors, 
stood  forth  to  support  the  tottering  majesty  of  the  pontiff  against  the  court  of  France  t 
and  more  especially  the  learned  Nicholas  du  Bois,  professor  at  Louvain,  whose  writings 
in  defence  of  the  pope  are  mentioned  by  Bossuet.  But  all  these  papal  champions  were 
defeated  by  the  famous  prelate  Ia*t  mentioned,  the  learned  and  eloquent  bishop  of  Means, 
who,  by  the  king's  special  order,  composed  that  celebrated  work,  which  appeared  after 
his  death  in  two  volumes  4to.  and  in  thv  year  1730,  under  the  following  title  ;  Dtfensio 
Declarationis  celeberrim*,  quam  de  Potest  ate  Ecclesiastica  sanxH  Clenu  GaiUemmt%  m. 
Martii,  mdclxxxii.  Liucembtrgi,  The  late  publication  of  this  work  was  owing  to  the 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  alter  the  death  of 
innocent  XI.  which  reconciliation  actually  took  place,  and  engaged  Lewis  XIV.  to  pre* 
vent  this  work  being  put  to  the  press. 

SCP  1  This  right  of  asylum  eitended  much  further  than  the  ambassador's  palace, 
whose  immunity  the  pope  did  not  mean  to  violate  :  it  comprehended  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground,  which  was  called  a  quarter,  and  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  great  and 
crying  abuses. 

ICP  m  The  marquis  De  Levardin  began  his  eabassy  by  entering  Rome,  surrounded 
with  a  thousand  men  in  arms. 

n  Jacgcri  Historia  Ecclesiastic.  Sate,  zvii.  Deeenn.  is.  p.  19,  Legatio  Lavardini,  whirn 
was  published  in  1688.  But  above  %\\,  Memnwtt  4tVa  vb&iwt  CVueutine,  toaa.  ii  p.  948. 
For  Christina  took  part  ia  taVa  coi&ttVi*x&*taeVtttat  *»&**  <&  ^  ^tkw^^musr^ 
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which  had  proved  really  detrimental  to  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  His  successors  being  men  of  a  softer  and 
more  complaisant  disposition,  were  less  averse  to  the  con- 
cessions tnat  were  necessary  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  to  the  measures  that  were  adapted  to  remove  the 
chief  causes  of  these  unseemly  contests.  They  were  no  t 
indeed  so  far  unmindful  of  the  papal  dignity,  and  of  the  in- 
terests of  Rome,  as  to  patctrup  an  agreement  on  inglori- 
ous terms.  On  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  asylum  was  sup- 
pressed with  the  king's  consent ;  on  the  other,  the  ngnt 
of  the  regale  was  settled  with  certain  modifications.0  The 
.  four  famous  propositions,  relating  to  the  pope's  authority 
q  and  jurisdiction,  were  softened  by  the  king's  permission, 
:•  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  pontiff  by  certain  bishops ; 
ii  but  they  were  neither  abrogated  by  the  prince,  nor  re- 
k  nounced  by  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  still  remain 
(^  in  force,  and  occupy  an  eminent  place  among  the  laws  of 
s  the  kingdom. 

.       xxm.p  Several  protestant  writers  of  eminent  merit  and 
learning,  lament  the  accessions  of  power  and  au-    Whetl(Cr  or 
.thority  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  supposed  to  ^rit?'ptl 

*  have  gained  in  France  during  the  course  of  this  ESScSE?! 
century.    They  tell  us,  with  sorrow,  that  the  Ita- 
lian notions  of  the  papal  majesty  and  jurisdiction,  which 

"  the  French  nation  had  in  former  ages  looked  upon  with 
„  abhorrence,  gained  ground  now,  and  had  infected,  not  only 
•■-  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but  almost  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men ;  and  from  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  famous  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  have  suffered  greatly  by 
the  perfidious  stratagems  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  led  into 
<*  this  opinion  by  certain  measures  that  were  taken  by  the 
'*  French  court,  and  which  seemed  to  favour  the  pretensions 
«  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  are  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
™  declamations  of  the  Jansenists,  and  other  modern  writers 
rr  among  the  French,  who  complain  of  the  high  veneration 

*  that  was  paid  to  the  papal  bulls  during  this  century ;  of  the 
success  of  the  Jesuits  in  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  king 

'    and  his  counsellors  the  maxims  of  Rome,  and  an  excessive 
attachment  to  its  bishop  ;  of  the  violence  and  ill  treatment 

o  See  Fleury,  Imtituiiont  d*  Droit  Reclenastique  Francou,  which  excellent  work  is 
translated  into  Latin.     |C7*  Dr.  Ifofheim  refers  to  p.  454,  of  the  Latin  version. 
5CJ*»  p  This  §  xiiii.  contain!  the  ample  note  1,  which  is  to  h*  fou  •. !  at  j».  890,  of  the 
i      original.     It  comw  inhere  with  more  propriety. 
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that  were  offered  to  all  those  who  adhered  stead£»^trtt> 
doctrine  and  maxims  of  their  forefathers ;  and  of  thegnM 
attempts  that  were  made  to  introduce  the  formidable  Id*, 
nal  ofthe  inquisition  into  France.    Bat  k  wiD  periups ap» 

Eear,  on  mature  consideration,  that  too  modi  stress  is  laid 
y  many,  on  these  complaints ;  and  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  ofthe  Gallican  church  were,  in  this  centary ,  and 
are  actually  at  this  day,  in  the  same  state  and  condition  m 
which  we  find  them  during  those  earlier  ages,  of  which  the 
writers  and  declaimers  above  mentioned  incessantly  bout 
It  might  be  asked,  where  are  the  victories  that  are  said  li 
have  been  obtained  over  the  French  by  the  popes  of 
Jtame,  and  which  some  Protestant  doctors,  lending  a  credu- 
lous ear  to  the  complaints  ofthe  Jansenists  and  appeQaote, 
think  they  perceive  with  the  utmost  clearness  ?  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gire  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  as  the  transactions  of  government, 
in  general,  are  now  carried  on  in  France  with  more  sriMft* 
tv,  secrecy,  and  art,  than  in  former  tunes ;  so,  in  particular, 
the  stratagems  and  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  been  opposed  and  defeated  with  more  artifice,  and 
less  noise,  than  in  those  more  rude  and  unpolished  ages, 
when  almost  every  contest  was  terminated  by  brutal  force 
and  open  violence.  The  opposition  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  still  subsists ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  terminating  their  differences  is  changed  ;  and  their 
debates  are  carried  on  with  less  clamour,  though  not  cer- 
tainly with  less  animosity  and  vigour,  than  in  the  times  of 
old.  This  new  and  prudent  manner  of  disputing  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  restless,  fiery,  and  impatient  temper  of  die 
French,  who  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to  noisy,  clamo- 
rous, and  expeditious  proceedings ;  and  hence  undoubtedly 
arise  all  the  complaints  that  we  have  heard,  and  still  hear, 
ofthe  decline  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growing  influence  and  perfidious  counsels  of 
the  Jesuits.  If  those  however  who  are  accustomed  to  make 
these  complaints,  wduld  for  a  moment  suspend  their  prejudi- 
ces, and  examine  with  attention  the  history,  and  also  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  country,  they  would  soon  perceive  that 
their  ecclesiastical  liberties,4  instead  of  declining,  or  of  being 

IC7*  q  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  bj  theae   liberties  are  aot 
meant,  that  rational  and  Christian  liberty  which  entitles  every  individual  to  folio*  the 
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»  neglected  by  their  monarchs,  are  maintained  and  preserved 
.  with  moire  care,  resolution,  and  foresight,  than  ever.  It 
f  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  in  France,  there  are 
.  multitudes  of  cringing  slaves,  who  basely  fawn  upon  the  Ro- 
:  man  pontiffs,  exalt  their  prerogatives,  revere  their  majesty, 
and,  through  the  dictates  of  superstition,  interest,  or  am- 
bition, are  ever  ready  to  hug  the  papal  chain,  and  submit 
their  necks  blindly  to  the  yoke  of  those  ghostly  tyrants.  But 
it  may  be  proved  by  the  most  undoubted  facts,  and  by  innu- 
merable examples,  that  these  servile  creatures  of  the  pope 
^abounded  as  much  in  France  in  former  ages  as  they  do  at 
this  day ;  and  it  must  be  also  considered,  that  it  is  not  by 
the  councils  of  this  slavish  tribe  that  the  springs  of  govern- 
ment are  moved,  or  the  affairs  of  state  and  church  trans- 
acted.  It  must  be  further  acknowledged,  that  the  Jesuits 
had  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  influence  and  autho- 
rity/ and  sometimes  have  credit  enough  to  promote  mea- 
sures that  do  not  at  all  appear  consistent  with  the  rights  of  ' 
the  Gallican  church,  ana  must  consequently  be  considered 
as  heavy  grievances  by  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical liberty.  But  here  it  may  be  observed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  many  such  measures  have  been  proposed  and 
followed  before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  many  affairs  of  great  consequence  are  daily  transacted 
in  a  manner  highly  displeasing  and  detrimental  to  that  so* 
ciety,  and  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If 
it  be  alleged,  that  those  who  defend  with  learning  and 
judgment  the  ancient  doctrines  and  maxims  of  the  Gallican 
church  scarcely  escape  public  censure  and  punishment,  and 
that  those  who  maintain  them  with  vehemence  and  intem- 
perate zeal  are  frequently  rewarded  with  exile  or  a  prison ; 
nay,  that  the  most  humble  and  modest  patrons  of  these 
doctrines  are  left  in  obscurity  without  encouragement  or 
recompense ;  all  this  must  be  granted.  But  it  must  be 
considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  they  main- 
tain, and  the  ancient  doctrines  and  maxims  they  defend, 

light  of  bis  own  conscience,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  in  religious  matters  - 
for  no  such  liberty  is  allowed  in  France.  The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  consist 
in  the  opposition  which  that  church  has  made,  at  different  times,  to  the  overgrown  pow- 
er of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  his  pretended^ersonai  infallibility. 

fdp  r  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  in  the  year  1753,  before  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  France.  The  downfal  of  that  society,  and  the  circumstances  that  have 
attended  it,  seem  both  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  judicious  notion  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  credit  and  influence  whieh  the  popes  have  had  in  that  kingdom  for  some  time 
!*a?t. 
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are  not  condemned,  nor  even  deserted  ;  the  matter  is  only 
this,  that  the  prince  and  his  ministry  have  fallen  upon  a  new 
method  of  maintaining  and  supporting  them.  It  appem 
to  them  much  more  conducive  to  public  peace  and  order, 
that  the  stratagems  and  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontift 
should  be  opposed  and  defeated  by  secret  exertions  of  n- 
solution  and  vigour,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  than  by 
learned  productions  and  clamorous  disputes ;  which,  for 
the  most,  part,  excite  factions  in  the  kingdom,  inflame  the 
spirits  ot  the  people,  throw  the  state  into  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, exasperate  the  pontiffs,  and  alienate  them  still  mate 
and  more  from  the  French  nation.  In  the  mean  time  the 
doctors  and  professors,  who  are  placed  in  the  various  semi- 
naries of  learning,  are  left  at  liberty  to  instruct  the  youth 
in  the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
to  explain  and  inculcate  those  maxima  and  laws  by  which 
in  former  times,  the  papal  authority  was  restrained  and 
confined  within  certain  limits.  If  these  laws  and  maxims 
are  infringed,  and  if  even  violent  methods  are  employed 
against  those  who  adhere  steadfastly  to  them,  this  happens 
but  very  rarely,  and  never  but  when  some  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  or  tne  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to  the 
community,  absolutely  require  their  suspension.  Beside, 
those  who  sit  at  the  political  helm,  always  take  care  to  pre* 
vent  the  pope's  reaping  much  benefit  from  this  suspension 
or  neglect  of  the  ancient  laws  and  maxims  of  the  church. 
This  circumstance,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
present  question,  must  appear  evident  to  such  as  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  look  into  tne  history  of  the  debates  that  at- 
tended, and  the  consequences  that  followed,  the  reception 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  in  France,  than  which  no  papal  edict 
could  seem  more  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church.  But  in  the  business  of  this  bull,  as 
in  other  transactions  of  a  like  nature,  the  court  proceeded 
upon  this  political  maxim,  that  a  smaller  evil  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  when  a  greater  may  be  thereby  prevented. 

In  a  word,  the  kings  of  France  have  almost  always 
treated  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  the  heroes,  who  are  said,  in 
pagan  story,  to  have  descended  into  Tartarus,  behaved 
toward  the  triple  jawed  guardian  of  that  lower  region; 
sometimes  they  offered  a  soporiferous  cake  to  suppress  his 
grumbling  and  menacing  tone ;  at  others  they  terrified  him 
with  their  naked  swords,  and  the  din  of  arms ;  and  this 
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with  a  view  to  stop  his  barking,  and  to  obtain  the  liberty 
of  directing  their  course  in  the  manner  they  thought  pro- 
per.   There  is  nothing  invidious  designed  by  this  compa- 
rison, which  certainly  represents,  in  a  lively  manner,  the 
caresses  and  threatenings  that  were  employed  by  the 
Jfrench  monarchs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  times, 
'  *~  »  state  of  affairs,  the  character  of  the  pontiffs,  and  other 
idental  circumstances,  in  order  to  render  the  court  of 
yftome  favourable  to  their  designs.    We  have  dwelt  per- 
Iphaps  too  much  upon  this  subject ;  but  we  thought  it  not 
^improper  to  undeceive  many  protestant  writers,  who,  too 
much  influenced  by  the  bitter  complaints  and  declamations 
of  certain  Jansenists,  and  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
history  of  these  ecclesiastical  contentions,  have  formed 
erroneous  notions  concerning  the  point  we  have  here 
endeavoured  to  examine  and  discuss. 

xxiv.  The  corruptions  that  had  been  complained  of  in 
preceding  ages,  both  in  the  higher  and  inferior  Thereof  the 
orders  of  the  Romish  clergy,  were  rather  in-  *omi*  cter°r' 
creased  than  diminished  during  this  century,  as  the  most 
impartial  writers  of  that  communion  candidly  confess.  The 
bishops  were  rarely  indebted  for  their  elevation  to  their 
eminent  learning  or  superior  merit.  The  intercession  of 
potent  patrons,  services  rendered  to  men  in  power,  con- 
nexions of  blood  and  simoniacal  practices,  were,  generally 
speaking,  the  steps  to  preferment;  and  what  was  still  more 
deplorable,  their  promotion  was  sometimes  owing  to  their 
vices.  Their  lives  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
persons  who  had  risen  in  the  church  by  such  unseemly 
means ;  for  had  they  been  obliged,  by  their  profession,  to 

S've  public  examples  of  those  vices  which  the  holy  laws  of 
e  gospel  so  solemnly  and  expressly  condemn,  instead  of 
exhibiting  patterns  of  sanctity  and  virtue  to  their  flock, 
they  could  not  have  conducted  themselves  otherwise  than 
they  did/  Some  indeed  there  were,  who,  sensible  of  the 
obligations  of  their  profession,  displayed  a  true  Christian 
zeal  in  administering  useful  instruction,  and  exhibiting 
pious  examples  to  their  flock,  and  exerted  their  utmost 
vigour  and  activity  in  opposing  the  vices  of  the  sacred  order 

s  The  reader  may  aee  these  disagreeable  accounts  of  the- corruptions  of  the  clergy 
Confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  unexceptionable  testimonies,  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Romish  churcb,  in  the  Jttmoire*  d$  Part  £#y*4,  ton* 
iLp.  SOS. 
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in  particular,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  in  general. 
But  these  rare  patrons  of  virtue  and  piety  were  either 
ruined  by  the  resentment  and  stratagems  of  their  enriras 
and  exasperated  brethren,  or  were  left  in  obscurity,  wilt 
out  that  encouragement  and  support  that  Were  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  execute  effectually  their  pious  and  laudable 
purposes.  The  same  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  those 
among  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy,  who  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  But  the  number 
of  sufferers  in  this  noble  cause  was  small,  compared  w& 
the  multitude  of  corrupt  ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried 
away  with  the  torrent,  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  scenes  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  anxiety 
and  toils  of  avarice  and  ambition.  While  we  acknowledge, 
that  among  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  there  were  se- 
veral exceptions  from  that  general  prevalence  of  immoral- 
ity and  licentiousness  with  which  the  sacred  order  was 
chargeable ;  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  merit  of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  this  century, 
who  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  or  at  least  to  oblige  them  to  observe 
the  rules  of  external  decency  in  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  however  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  pon- 
tiffs did  not  perceive  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  their  councils,  and  the  fruits  of  their  wise  and 
salutary  edicts,  that  arose  from  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment. For  were  the  Roman  pontiffs  even  divinely  in- 
spired, and  really  infallible,  yet  unless  this  inspiration  and 
infallibility  were  attended  with  a  miraculous  power,  and 
with  the  supernatural  privilege  of  being  present  in  many 
places  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  not  conceivable  how  they 
should  ever  entertain  a  notion  of  the  possibility  of  restoring 
or  maintaining  order,  or  good  morals,  among  that  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  characters 
that  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
xxv.  Though  the  monks,  in  several  places,  behaved  with 
more  circumspection  and  decency  than  in  former 
^rS^c.  times,  yet  they  had  every  where*  departed,  in  a 
ontef1,  great  measure,  trom  the  spirit  of  their  founders, 
and  the  primitive  laws  of  their  respective  institutions. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  their  convent* 
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a  -and  colleges  made  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  figure, 
f:  ^s  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned, 
,:  even  of  their  own  writers.    But  we  find,  further  on,  several 
]  attempts  made  to  remove  this  disorder.    The  first  were 
F-  made  by  some  wise  and  pious  Benedictines,  who  in  France, 
1  and  other  countries,  reformed  several  monasteries  of  their 
*  order,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back,  as  near  as 
'  was  possible,  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  their  founder.1 
i  Then:  example  was  followed  by  the  monks  of  Clugni,  the 
!  Cistercians,  the  regular  canons,  the  Dominicans,  and  Fran- 
ciscans."   It  is  from  this  period  that  we  are  to  date  the 
division  of  the  monastic  orders  into  two  general  classes ; 
one  of  these  comprehends  the  reformed  monks,  who,  re-* 
'claimed  from  that  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners 
that  had  formerly  dishonoured  their  societies,  lead  more 
strict  and  regular  lives,  and  discover  in  their  conduct  a 
greater  regard  to  the  primitive  laws  of  their  order.    The 
other  is  composed  of  the  unreformed  orders,  who,  forget- 
ting the  spirit  of  their  founders,  and  the  rules  of  their  in- 
stitute, spend  their  days  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  have  no 
taste  for  the  austerities  and  hardships  of  the  monastic  life. 
The  latter  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous;  and  the 
greatest  part,  even  of  the  reformed  monks,  do  not  onl v 
come  short  of  that  purity  of  manners  which  their  rtile 
enjoins,  but  are  moreover  gradually  and  imperceptibly  re- 
lapsing into  their  former  indolence  and  disorder. 

xxvi.  Among  the  reformed  monks,  a  particular  degree 
of  attention  is  due  to  certain  Benedictine  societies, 
or  congregations,  who  surpass  all  the  other  mo-  5S£3im. 
nastic  orders,  both  in  the  excellence  and  utility  of  IUur* 
their  rules  and  constitution,  and  in  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  adhere  to  them.  /The  most  famous 
of  these  societies  is  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,w  which 

t  Le  Boeuf,  Memoiressur  PtJistokre  cTJuxerrc,  torn.  ii.  p.  513,  where  there  is  an  account 
of  the  first  reforms  made  in  the  convents  daring  this  century.  Sec  -  Martene's  Voyage 
LiUraire  de  deux  BenedUHns^.  part  ii.  p.  97. 

u  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  convents  reformed  in  this  century,  in  Helyot's  His- 
fofrt  des  Ordres,  torn.  v.  vi.  vii.  to  which,  however,  several  interesting  circumstances 
may  be  added,  bv  consulting  other  writings.  The  reform  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  is 
amply  described  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  544.  The 
same  authors  speak  of  the  reform  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustin,  torn.  vB.  p. 
778,  787,  790.  For  an  account  of  that  of  the  Cistercians,  see  Mabillon,  Annal.  Rent&ct. 
torn.  vi.  p.  191.  Voyage  LUeraire  de  deux  Btnedlctins,  torn.  i.  p.  7,  8,  torn.  ii.  p»  133* 
229,  869,  303.  The  Cistercians  were  no  sooner  reformed  themselves,  than  they  usodT 
their-  most  zealous  endeavours  for  the  reformation  of  the  whole  society,  i.  e.  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  in  vain.  See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  PMbe  de  la  Trappy  torn.  i.  p- 
19*. 

w  See  the  Gallia  Christian*  Nova^  an  admirable  work,  eoTC\^*ffe&Yn  ^  *«*aRtwB*&k* 

VOL.  Iff.  fvft 
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was  founded  in  the  year  1620,  by  the  "express  order  of 
Gregory  XV.  and  was  enriched  by  Urban  VIII.  in  the 
vear  1027,  with  several  donations  and  privileges.  It  does 
not  indeed  appear,  that  even  this  society  adheres  strictly  to 
the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Benedict,  whose  name  it  bears, 
nor  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  censure  in  other  respects;  but 
these  imperfections  are  compensated  by  the  great  number 
of  excellent  rules  and  institutions  that  are  observed  in  it, 
and  by  the  regular  lives  and  learned  labours  of  its  mem- 
bers. For  in  this  congregation  there  is  a  select  number  of 
persons,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  genius  and  talents, 
set  apart  for  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  literature* 
and  more  especially  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and  this 
learned  part  of  the  society  is  furnished  with  all  the  means 
and  materials  of  knowledge,  in  a  rich  abundance,  and  with 
every  thing  that  can  tend  to  facilitate  their  labours  and 
render  them  successful.*    It  must  be  abundantly  known, 

of  SL  Maur,  torn.  tii.  p.  474.  Ilelyot,  IlisUire  4a  Ordrts,  torn.  vj.  cap.  xxxvu.p.25fi. 
The  letters  patent  of  pope  uregory  XV.  by  which  the  establishment  of  this  famoas  con- 
gregation was  approved  and  confirmed,  were  criticised  with  great  severity  and  rigour  by 
Launoy,  that  formidable  scourge  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  in  his  Examtn  frivSL  8.  (*#• 
mcmi,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  opp.  p.  303.  The  same  author  gives  an  account  of  the  dissension 
that  arose  in  this  congregation  immediately  after  its  establishment;  but  an  account  wW 
sivours  too  much  of  that  partiality* that  he  was  chargeable  with,  whenever  he  treated  of 
monastic  affairs  ;  see  his  .Ustrt.  Inqtdsit.  in  pritU,  S.  Medardi,  p.  L  cap.  Ixxri.  p.  227: 
torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  2. 

s  The  Benedictines  celebrate,  in  pompous  terms,  the  exploits  of  this  congregation  in 
general,  and  more  especially  their  zealous  and  successful  labours  in  restoring  order,  dis- 
cipline, and  virtue,  in  a  great  number  of  monasteries,  which  were  falling  into  ruin  through 
the  indolence  and  corruption  of  their  licentious  members  ;  see  the  Voyage  dt  deux  Rd> 
geux  Benedict**!  de  la  Congregation  dt  S.  Maur,  torn.  i.  p.   16,  torn.   ii.  p.  47.     Th« 
eulogy,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  not  entirely  unmerited  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  bo** 
the  Benedictines  have  contributed  much  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  monastic  orders. 
There  arc  nevertheless  several  classes  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Romish  church,  who  are  not 
well  wishers  to  'this  learned  congregation,  though  their  dislike  be  founded  on  different 
reasons.     In  the  first  class,  we  may  place  a  certain  number  of  ambitious  prelates,  whose 
artful  purpose*  have  been  disappointed  by  this  ingenious  fraternity  ;  for  the  monks  of 
St  Maur,  having  turned  their  principal  study  toward  ancient  history  and  antiquities -of 
every  kind,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  ancient  records,  diplomas,  and  charter?, 
are  thus  peculiarly  qualified  to  maintain  their  possesions,  their  jurisdiction,  and  privileges, 
against  the  litigious  pretensions  of  the  bit  hops,  and  have  in  fact,  maintained  them  with 
more  success  than  their  order  could  do  in  former  times,  when  destitute  of  learning,*  or 
but  ill  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history.     The  Jesuits  form  the  second 
class  of  adversaries,  with  whom  this  learned  congregation  has  been  obliged  to  struggle  ; 
for  their  lustre  and  reputation  being  considerably  eclipsed  by  the  numerous  and  admi- 
rable productions  of  theme  Benedictines,  they  have  ujed  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sink, 
or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  eredit  of  such  formidable  rivals.  Sec  Simon,  Lettres  Chaisus, 
torn.  iv.  p.  30,  45.     Tlic^e  Benedictines  have  a  third  set  of  enemies,  who  are  Instigated 
by  superstition  ;  and  it  in  not  improbable,  that  this  superstition  may  be  accompanied  with 
a  certain  mixture  of  envy.    To  understand  this  fully,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  learn- 
ed monks,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have  substituted  nu  assiduous  application  to 
the  culture  of  philology  and  literature  in  the  place  of  that  bodily  and  manual  labour 
which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  prescribes  to  his  followers.     The  more  robust,   healthy, 
and  vigorous  monks,  are  obliged  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  in  working  with 
their  hand.*.-  while  those  of  a  wcnk'.r  constitution,  and  superior  genius,  are  allowed  *.? 
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to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  learning  in  Europe,  what  signal  advantages  the 
republic  of  letters  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
this  famous  congregation,  whose  numerous  and  admirable 

E reductions  have  cast  a  great  light  upon  all  the  various 
ranches  of  philology  and  belles  lettres,  and  whose  re- 
searches have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  philo- 
sophy excepted/ 

xxvn.  Though  these  pious  attempts  to  reform  the  mo- 
nasteries were  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  yet  the  effects  they 
produced,  even  in  those  places,  where  they  had  succeeded 
most,  came  far  short  of  that  perfection  of  austerity  that  had 
seized  the  imaginations  of  a  set  of  persons,  whose  number 
is  considerable  in  the  Romish  church,  though  their  credit 
be  small,  and. their  severity  be  generally  looked  upon  as 
excessive  and  disgusting.  These  rigid  censors,  having 
always  in  their  eye  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  bent  on  reducing  the  modern  convents  to  that 
austere  discipline,  looked  upon  the  changes  above  men- 
tioned as  imperfect  and  trifling.  They  considered  a  monk 
as  a  person  obliged,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  to 
spend  his  tvhole  days  in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  and 
silence  ;  in  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  and  the  hardships  of 
bodily  labour ;  nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all 
other  designs,  and  all  other  occupations,  however  laudable 
and  excellent  in  themselves,  were  entirely  foreign  from  the 

exchange  bodily  for  mental  labour,  and,  instead  of  cultivating  tie  lands  or  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  spend  tbeir  days  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  both  human  and  divine. 
The  lazy  monks  envy  this  bodily  repose ;  and  the  superstitious  and  fanatical  ones,  who 
arc  vehemently  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ancient  monastic  discipline,  behold,  with 
contempt,  these  learned  researches  as  unbecoming  the  monastic  character,  since  they 
tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  divine  contemplation.  This  superstitious  and  absurd 
opinion  was  maintained,  with  peculiar  warmth  and  vehemence,  by  Armand  John  Bouthe- 
licr  de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  In  his  book,  Dee  devoires  monastiques ;  upon  which 
the  Benedictines  employed  Mabillon,  the  most  learned  of  their  fraternity,  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  to  expose  the  reveries  of  the  abbot  in  their  proper  colours.  This  he  did  with 
remarkable  success,  in  his  famous  book,  De  Studiis  monasticis,  which  was  first  published  in 
8vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1691,  passed  afterward  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  different  languages.  Hence  arose  that  celebrated  question  which  was 
long  debated  with  great  warmth  and  animosity  in  France,  viz.  "  How  far  a  monk  may, 
consistently  with  his  character,  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  literature."  There  is  an 
elegant  and  interesting  history  of  this  controversy  given  by  Vincent  ThuUier,  a  most 
learned  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  see  the  Opera  posthuma  Mabillonii  et 
Kuinartii,  torn.  i.  p.  365— 425. 

y  The  curious  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  authors  and  learned  productions  with 
which  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  enriched  the  republic  of  letters,  in  Ph.  le  CerPs 
Bibliotheque  HUtorique  et  Critique  de$  Jhiteurs  de  la  Congregation  de  St  Maur,  published 
at  the  Hague  in  8vo.  in  1726 ;  and  also  in  Bernard  Pez's  Bibliotheea  BenedUtino  Jftfarfour, 
published  in  8vo.  at  Augsburg  in  1716.  These  Benedictines  still  maintain  their  literary 
fame  by  the  frequent  publication  of  laborious  and  learned  productions  in  all  the  tariou* 
branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature 
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monastic  vocation,  and  on  that  account,  vain  and  sinfal  m 
persons  of  that  order.  This  severe  plan  of  monastic  disci- 
pline was  recommended  by  several  persons  whose  otao- 
rity  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  influence  many  in  its  behalf; 
but  it  was  also  adopted  by  the  Jaseuists,  who  reduced  it 
to  practice  in  certain  places,1  and  in  none  with  more  suc- 
cess and  reputation  than  in  the  female  convent  of  Port 
Royal,  where  it  has  subsisted  from  the  jear  1618  until  our 
time/  These  steps  of  the  Jasenists  excited  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  several  monasteries  exerted  themselves  in  the 
imitation  of  this  austere  model ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  the  famous  Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  abbot  de  la  Trapped 
who,  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  indefatigable  labour, 
attended  with  uncommon  success,  introduced  into  his  mo- 
nastery this  discipline,  in  all  its  austere  and  shocking  per- 
fection. This  abbot,  so  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  so  re- 
markable for  his  extraordinary  devotion,  was  so  happy  as 
to  vindicate  his  fraternity  from  the  charge  of  excessive  su- 

Eerstitfon,  which  the  Jasenists  had  drawn  upon  themselves 
y  the  austerity  of  their  monastic  discipline  ;  and  yet  his 
society  observed  the  severe  and  laborious  rule  of  the  ancient 
Cistercians  whom  they  even  surpassed  in  abstinence,  mor- 
tifications, and  self  denial.    This  order  still  subsists,  under 

'-  z  See  the  JfcTtmetret  de  Port  Royol,  torn.  ii.  p.  601,  602.  Martin  Barcos,  the  most 
celebrated  Jansenist  of  this  century,  introduced  this  austere  rule  of  ducjpuae 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  See  the  Gmilio  Cirb- 
tana,  torn.  ii.  p.  133.  Moleon,  Foyage*  IMurgiquu,  p.  135.  But,  after  the  death 
of  this  famous  abbot,  the  monks  of  his  cloister  relapsed  into  their  former  disor- 
der, and  resumed  their  former  manners.  Sec  Voyages  de  deux  Benedict™,  torn.  i.  p.  i- 
p.  18. 

a  Hclyot,  HUUme  de*  Ordres,  torn.  t.  chap.  xliv.  p.  455. 

\[T  b  This  illustrious  abbot  showed  very  early  an  extraordinary  genius  for  the  belkf 
lettres.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  matter  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poeU, 
and  understood  Homer  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  gave  an  edition 
of  Anacreon,  with  learned  Annotations.  Some  writers  allege,  that  he  had  imbibed  the 
voluptuous  spirit  of  that  poet,  and  that  his  subsequent  application  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy in  the  Sorbonne  did  not  extinguish  it  entirely.  They  also  attribute  his  conversion 
to  a  singular  incident  They  tell  us,  that  returning  from  the  country  after  six  weeks 
absence  from  a  lady  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  not  in  vain,  he  went  directly  to 
her  chamber  by  a  back  stair,  without  having  the  patience  to  make  any  previous  inquiry 
about  her  health  and  situation.  On  opening  the  door,  he  found  the  chamber  illumi- 
nated, and  hung  with  black ;  and,  on  approaching  the  bed,  saw  the  most  hideous 
spectacle  yiat  could  be  presented  to  hi*  eyes,  and  the  most  adapted  to  mortify 
passion,  inspire  horror,  and  engender  the  gloom  of  melancholy  devotion,  in  a  mind 
too  lively  and  too  much  agitated  to  improve  this  shocking  change  to  the  purposes  of 
rational  piety  ;  he  saw  his  fair  mistress  in  her  shroud ;  dead  of  the  smallpox ;  all  her 
charms  fled  j  and  succeeded  by  the  ghastly  lines  of  death,  and  the  frightful  marks  of  that 
terrible  disorder.  From  that  moment,  it  is  said,  our  abbot  retired  from  the  world,  re- 
paired to  La  Trappe,  the  most  gloomy,  barren,  and  desolate  spot  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France,  and  there  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  in  perpetual  acts  of  the  most 
ampere  piety. 
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•Hthe  denomination  of  the  reformed  Bernardians  of  La  TVap- 
^pe%  and  has  several  monasteries  both  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
*k  out,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  writers  who 
fy  seem  to  be  well  informed,  it  is  degenerating  gradually  from 
It  tHe  austere  and  painful  discipline  of  its  famous  founder/ 
If?     zxviii.  The  Romish  church,  from  whose  prolific  womb 
J*  all  the  various  forms  of  superstition  issued  forth  in 
^  an  amazing  abundance,  saw  several  new  monastic  £*££!?** 
%  establishments  arise  within  its  borders  during  this  foonded- 
>  century.    The  greatest  part  of  them  we  shall  pass  over  in 
«  silence,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  those  which 
^  have  obtained  some  degree  of  fame,  or  at  least  made  a 
^  a  certain  noise  in  the  world. 

$  We  begin  with  the  fathers  of  the  oratoryofthe  Holy  Jesus, 
.  a  famous  order,  instituted  by  cardinal  JBerulle,  a  man  of 
I  genius  and  talents,  who  displayed  his  abilities  with  such 
success,  in  the  service  both  of  state  and  church,  that  he 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  equally  qualified  for  shining 
in  these  very  different  spheres.  This  order,  which  both  in 
the  nature  of  its  rules,  and  in  the  design  of  its  establishment, 
seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  mat  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1613,  has  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety,  learning,  and 
.  eloquence,  and  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  this  respect. 
Its  members  however  have,  on  account  of  certain  theologi- 
cal productions,  been  suspected  of  introducing  new  opin- 
ions ;  and  this  suspicion  has  not  only  been  raised,  but  is  also 
industriously  fomented  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
priests  who  enter,  into  this  society  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  property  or  possessions,  but  only  to  refuse 
all  ecclesiastical  cures  or  offices  to  which  any  fixed  revenues 
or  honours  are  annexed,  as  long  as  they  continue  members 
of  this  fraternity,  from  which  they  are  however  at  liberty 
to  retire  whenever  they  think  proper.*  While  they  con- 
tinue in  the  order  they  are  bound  to  perform,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  accuracy,  all  the  priestly  functions,  and 
to  turn  the  whole  bent  of  their  zeal  and  industry  to  one 

c  Manolier,  Tie  de  PJibbe  de  la  Truppe,  published  at  Paris  in  1703,  in  4to.  and  in 
1703,  in  two  vols,  ISmo.  Meaupon,  Vie  de  M.  VAbbe  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  Paris  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  in  1703.  Felibien,  Deeeription  de  VAbbaye  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  Paris 
in  1671.    Helyot,  HUtoire  des  Ordrcs,  torn.  W.  chap.  i.  p.  1. 

JCF*  d  The  fathers,  or  priests,  as  they  are  also  called,  of  the  oratory,  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  religious,  or  monks,  being  bound  by  no  vmcsx  and  their  institute  being 
purely  ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal. 
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single  point,  even  the  preparing  and  qualifying  themselves 
and  others  for  discharging  them  daily  with  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  more  abundant  fruits.  If  therefore  we  consider 
this  order  in  the  original  end  of  its  institution,  its  convent* 
may  not,  improperly,  be  called  the  schools  of  sacerdotal  di- 
vinity/ It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that,  in  later 
times,  the  fathers  of.  the  oratory  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  this  single  object,  but  have  imperceptibly  extend- 
ed their  original  plan,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  polite  literature  and  theology,  which  they  teach  with  re- 
putation in  their  colleges/ 

After  these  fathers,  the  next  place  is  due  to  the  priests  of 
the  missions,  an  order  founded  oy  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  has 
obtained,  not  long  ago,  the  honours  of  saintship,  and  form- 
ed into  a  regular  congregation,  in  the  year  1632,  by  pope 
Urban  VIII.  The  rule  prescribed  to  this  society  by  its 
founder,  lays  its  members  under  the  three  following  obliga- 
tions ;  first,  to  purify  themselves,  and  to  aspire  daily  to 
higher  degrees  of  sanctity  and  perfection,  by  prayer,  medi- 
tation, the  perusal  of  pious  books,  and  other  devout  exer- 
cises ;  secondly,  to  employ  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the 
villages,  and,  in  general,  among  the  country7  people,  in  or- 
der to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  form  them 
to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences, and  administer  consolation  and  relief  to  the  sick 
and  indigent ;  thirdly,  to  inspect  and  govern  the  seminaries 
in  which  persons  designed  for  holy  orders  receive  their  edu- 
cation, and  to  instruct  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
the  sciences  that  relate  to  their  respective  vocations.? 

The  priests  of  the  missions  were  also  intrusted  with  the 
direction  and  government  of  a  female  order  called  virgins 
of  love,  or  daughters  of  charity,  whose  office  it  was  to  ad- 
minister assistance  and  relief  to  indigent  persons,  who 
were  confined  to  their  beds  bv  sickness  and  infirmitv.  This 

c  Sec  Habcrt  dc  Ccrisi,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Berulle,  fondateur  de  V  Or  atone  it  Jans,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  4to.  in  the  year  1G16.  Morini  Vila  Antiqq.  prefixed  to  his  Oricntaiia^. 
J,  4,  5,  110.  R.  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  ii.  p.  60,  et  Bibliothtque  Critique,  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Saint  Jorre,  torn.  iii.  p.  303,  324?  330.  For  an  account  of 
J  he  genius  and  capacity  of  Berulle,  see  Baillee,  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  220 — 342.  Le  Vassor. 
Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.  torn.  iii.  p.  397.  Hclyot,  Histoiredes  Ordres,  torn.  viii.  chap.  x. 
j>.  53.     Gallia  Christiana  Bmedictinor,  torn  vii.  p.  976. 

^Cpf  The  Fathers  uf  the  oratory  will  now  be  obliged,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to 
fixtend  their  plan  ;  since,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  the  education  of 
youth  is  committed  to  them. 

g  Abely  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul,  published  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1664.     Hclvot,  he.  cH 
torn.  viii.  chap.  x\.  p.  C»A.     OaUia  ^lm»»w\ya,\^.  \\L  $,  99.Q. 
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order  was  founded  by  a  noble  virgin,  whose  name  was 
Louisa  le  Gras,  and  received,  in  the  year  1660,  the  appro- 
bation of  pope  Clement  IX. b  The  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  pious  and  Christian  schools,  who  are  now  commonly 
eaUed  Pietists,  were  formed  into  a  society  in  the  year  1678, 
by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged,  by  their  engagements,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both 
sexes.1  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  the  religious 
societies  which  rose  and  fell,  were  formed  by  fits  of  zeal, 
and  dissolved  by  external  incidents,  or  by  their  own  inter- 
nal principles  of  instability  and  decay. 

xxix.  If  the  company  of  Jesus,  so  called,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  soul  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  n*  •«** 
the  mainspring  that  directs  its  motions,  had  not  of  Je,,,lu•  - 
been  invincible,  it  must  have  sunk  under  the  attacks  of 
those  formidable  enemies,  that,  during  the  course  of  this 
century,  assailed  it  on  all  sides  and  from  every  quarter, 
When  we  consider  the  multitude  of  the  adversanes  the 
Jesuits  had  to  encounter,  the  heinous  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged,  the  innumerable  affronts  they  received, 
and  the  various  calamities  in  which  they  were  involved,  it 
must  appear  astonishing  that  they  yet  subsist ;  and  still 
more  so,  that  they  enjoy  any  degree  of  public  esteem,  and 
are  not,  on  the  contrary,  sunk  in  oblivion,  or  covered  with 
infamy.  In  France,  Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  they  ex- 
perienced, frorti  time  to  time,  the  bitter  effects  of  a  warm 
and  vehement  opposition,  and  were,  both  in  public  and 
private,  accused  of  the  greatest  enormities,  and  charged 
with  maintaining  pestilential  errors  and  maxims,  that  were 
equally  destructive  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  mankind,  by  their  tendency  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
true  religion,  and  to  trouble  the  order  and  peace  of  civil  so- 
ciety. The  Jasenists,  and  all  who  espoused  their  cause, 
distinguished  themselves  more  especially  in  this  opposition. 
They  composed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books,  in  or- 
der to  cover  the  sons  of  Loyola  with  eternal  reproach,  and 
to  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  $f  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Nor  were  these  productions  mere  defamatory  libels, 
dictated  by  malice  alone,  or  pompous  declamations,  desti- 
tute of  arguments  and  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  they 

h  Gobillon,  Vie  de  Madame  De  Gras,  Fondalrice  dcs  FUles  de  la  Chariie,  published  to 
l2mo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  167G. 

t  Helyat,  HinUriredrs  Ordrts,  torn.  viii.  chap.  xxx.  p.  233. 
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were  attended  with  the  strongest  demonstration,  being 
drawn  from  undeniable  facts,  and  confirmed  by  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies/  Yet  all  this  was  far  from  overturn- 
ing that  fabric  of  profound  and  insidious  policy  which  the 
Jesuits  had  raised,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, and  the  connivance  of  deluded  princes  and  nations. 
It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  opposition  of  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies  and  accusers  had  strengthened  their 
interest  instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  added  to  their  afflu- 
ence and  prosperity  instead  ofbringing  on  their  destruction. 
Amidst  the  storm  that  threatened  them  with  a  fatal  ship- 
wreck, they  directed  their  course  with  the  utmost  dexter- 
rity,  tranquillity,  and  prudence.  Thus  they  got  safe  into 
the  desired  harbour,  and  arose  to  the  very  summit  of  spirit- 

k  An  account  of  this  opposition  to,  and  of  these  contests  with,  the  Jesuits,  would  fur- 
nish matter  for  many  volumes  ;  since  there  is  scarcely  any  Roman  catholic  country 
which  has  not  been  the  theatre  of  violent  divisions  between  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and  the 
magistrates,  monks,  or  doctors  of  the  Romish  church.  In  these  contests,  the  Jesuits 
seemed  almost  always  to  be  vanquished  ;  and  nevertheless,  in  the  issue,  they  always 
came  victorious  from  the  field  of  controversy.  A  Janscnist  writer  proposed,  seme  yean 
ago,  to  collect  into  one  relation  the  accounts  of  these  contests  that  lie  dispersed  in  a 
multitude  of  books,  and  to  give  a  complete  history  of  this  famous  order.  Tt"~  first 
Tolume  of  his  work  accordingly  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1741,  was  accompanied 
with  a  curious  Preface,  and  entitled  Hisloiredet  Rcligictix  de  la  Cmmpagnie  it  Jam*.  K 
wc  may  give  credit  to  what  this  writer  tells  us  of  the  voyages  he  undertook,  the  danger? 
and  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  the  number  of  years  he  spent  in  investigating  lbs 
proceedings,  and  in  detecting  the  frauds  and  artifices  of  the  Jesuits,  we  must  certainly  be 
persuaded  that  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  for  composing  the  history  of  this  insi- 
dious order.  But  this  good  man,  returning  imprudently  into  France,  was  discovered  by 
his  exasperated  enemies  the  Jesuits,  and  is  said  to  have  perished  miserably  by  their 
hands.  Hence  not  above  a  third  part  of  his  intended  work  was  either  published  or 
finished  for  the  press.  (LT  Some  things  may  be  added,  both  by  way  of  correcuoa  and 
illustration,  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  said  concerning  this  history  of  the  Jesuits 
and  its  author.  In  the  first  place,  its  author  or  compiler  is  still  alive,  resides  at  the 
Hague,  passes  by  the  name  of  Benard,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Janscnist,  and  a  relation  of  the 
famous  father  Qucncl,  whom  the  Jesuits  persecuted  with  such  violence  in  France.  He 
is  a  native  of  France,  and  belonged  to  the  oratory.  It  is  also  true,  that  he  went  thither 
from  Holland  several  years  ago ;  and  it  was  believed,  that  ho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Jesuits,  until  his  return  to  tbe  Hague  proved  that  report  raise.  Se- 
condly, this  history  is  carried  no  further  down  than  the  year  1572,  notwithstanding  the 
express  promises  and  engagements  by  which  the  author  bound  himself,  four  and  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  bis  first  volume,  to  publish  the  whole  in  a  very  short  use,  de- 
claring that  it  was  ready  for  the  press.  This  suspension  is  far  from  being  honoarabatto 
Mr.  Benard,  who  is  still  living  at  the  Hague,  and  consequently  at  full  liberty  to  accom 
plish  his  promise.  Tbis  has  made  some  suspect,  that  though  Mr.  Benard  tstoossseh 
out  of  the  Jesuits1  reach  to  be  influenced  by  their  threatening*,  he  is  not  however  too  to 
from  them  to  be  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  their  promises,  or  steadfast  enough  to  staid 
out  against  the  weigfity  remonstrances  they  may  have  employed  to  prevent  tbe  further 
publication  of  his  history.  It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  the  character  of  a  traveller, 
who  has  studied  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  most  remarkable  seeaet 
of  their  transactions  in  Europe,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  here  assumed  by 
Mr.  Benard,  as  the  mo  at  pleasing  manner  of  conveying  the  accounts  which  be  compiled 
in  his  closet.  These  accounts  do  not  appear  to  be  false,  though  the  character  of  a  tra- 
veller, assumed  by  the  compiler,  be  fictitious.  It  must  be  allowed  on  thejcontrair,  that 
Mr.  Benard  has*  drawn  his  relations  from  good  sources,  though  his  style  and  manner  can- 
not be  well  justified  from  the  charge  of  acrimony  and  malfe-nitr. 
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ual  authority  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Avoiding  rather 
than  repelling  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  opposing  for 
the  most  part  patience  and  silence  to  their  redoubled  in- 
sults, they  proceeded  uniformly  and  steadfastly  to  their 
Seat  purpose,  and  they  seem  to  have  attained  it.  For 
ose  very  nations,  who  formerly  looked  upon  a  Jesuit  as 
a  kind  of  monster,  and  as  a  public  pest,  commit,  at  this  day, 
some  through  necessity,  some  through  choice,  and  others 
through  both,  a  great  part  of  their  interests  and  transactions 
to  the  direction  of  this  most  artful  and  powerful  society.1 
xxx.  'All  the  different  branches  of  literature  received, 
during  this  century,  in  the  more  polished  Roman  The.uteof 
catholic  countries,  a  new  degree  of  lustre  and  im-  iS'cL^of 

Erovement.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Nether-  Rome- 
mds,  produced  several  men  eminent  for  their  genius,  eru- 
dition, and  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  This 
happy  circumstance  must  not  however  be  attributed  to  the 
labour  of  the  schools,  or  to  the  methods  and  procedure  of 
public  education ;  for  the  old,  dry,  perplexing,  inelegant, 
scholastic  method  of  instruction  prevailed  then,  and  indeed 
still  takes  place  in  both  the  higher  and  lower  seminaries 
^  of  learning ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  method 
to  damp  genius,  to  depress,  instead  of  exciting  and  encou- 
raging, the  generous  efforts  of  the  mind  toward  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  and  to  load  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  insig- 
nificant words  and  useless  distinctions.  It  was  beyond  the 
borders  of  these  pedantic  seminaries  that  genius  was  en- 
couraged and  directed  by  great  and  eminent  patrons  of 
science,  who  opened  new  paths  to  the  attainment  of  solid 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  none  of  the  Roman  catholic  nations  at- 
tacked the  Jesuits  with  more  vehemence  and  animosity  than  the  French  have  done  upon 
several  occasions  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Jesuits  in  that  kingdom  have  been  more  than 
once,  involved  in  great  difficulties  and  distress.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader 
hM  only  to  consult  Du  Bounty's  Hisloria  Academic  Porisfaue*,  torn.  vi.  p.  650,  648,  676, 
738, 742, 744, 763, 774,  874,  890,  898,  909,  in  which  he  will  find  an  ample  and  accurate 
■nt  of  the  resolutions  and  transactions  of  the  parliament  and  university  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  general  to  the  detriment  of  this  artful  and  dan-' 
_  M  society.  But  what  was  the  final  issue  of  all  these  resolutions  and  transactions^ 
and  In  what  did  all  this  opp  sition  end  ?  1  answer,  in  the  exaltation  and  grandeur  of  the 
JtaeJts.  They  had  been  baonished  with  ignominy  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  recalled 
from  their  exile,  and  honourably  restored  to  their  former  credit,  in  the  year  1604,  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  many  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  dignity,  who  were  shocked  beyond  expression  at  this  unaccountably  mean 
and  ignoble  step.  See  Menvxires  de  Sully,  the  modern  edition  published  at  Geneva,  torn.  v. 
p.  83,  314.  After  that  period,  they  moved  the  mainsprings  of  government  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  still  continue  to  sit,  though  invisibly,  at  the  helm  of  both.  JC*  The 
reader  must  again  be  advertised,  that  this  note  was  written  by  Dr.  Moshcim  some  year* 
before  the  suppression  of  tho  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  France. 
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Eli "iw1^  most  to  the  propagation  and  improvement  both 
'jb  'iSSHHL  of  sacred  ana  profane  erudition  during  the  course 


tt'ttfiur*. 


of  this  century.  The  Jesuits  were,  for  a  long 
time,  not  only  possessed  of  an  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  this  respect,  but  were  moreover  considered  as  almost 
the  sole  fountains  of  universal  knowledge,  and  the  only 
religious  order  that  made  any  figure  in  the  literary  world. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  by  all,  whd  are  not  misled  by 
want  of  candour  or  of  proper  information,  that  this  famous 
society  was  adorned  by  many  persons  of  uncommon  genius 
and  learning.  The  names  of  Petau,  Sirmond,  Poussines, 
Labbe,  and  Abram,  will  live  as  long  as  letters  shall  be  held 
in  honour ;  and  even  that  of  Hardouin,  notwithstanding  the 
singularity  of  his  disordered  fancy,  and  the  extravagance 
of  many  of  his  opinions,  will  escape  oblivion. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  the  literary 
glory  of  the  Jesuits  suffered  a  remarkable  eclipse,  during 
the  course  of  this  century,  from  the  growing  lustre  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  more  especially  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur.  The  Jesuits  were  perpetually  boasting 
of  the  eminent  merit  and  lustre  of  their  society  on  the  one 
hand,  and  exposing,  on  the  other,  to  public  contempt,  the 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  Benedictines,  who  indeed 
formerly  made  a  very  different  figure  from  what  they  do 
at  present.  Their  view  in  this  was  to  form  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  invading  the  rights  of  the  latter,  and  engrossing 
their  ample  revenues  and  possessions ;  but  the  Benedic- 
tines resolved  to  disconcert  this  insidious  project,  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  ignorance  that  had  hitherto  been  cast 
upon  them  with  too  much  justice,  and  to  disappoint  the 
rapacious  avidity  of  their  enemies,  and  rob  them  of  their 
pretexts.  For  this  purpose  they  not  only  erected  schools 
in  their  monasteries,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning  and  science,  but  also  employed 
such  of  their  select  members,  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  erudition  and  genius,  in  composing  a  variety  of 
learned  productions,  that  were  likely  to  survive  the  waste 
of  time,  adapted  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  fraternity, 
and  to  reduce  its  enemies  to  silence.  This  important  task 
has  been  executed,  with  incredible  ability  and  success,  by 
Mabillon,  D'Achery,  Massuet,  Ruinart,  Beaugendre,  Gar- 
nier,  De  la  Rue,  Martene,  Montfaucon,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  that  learned  order.    It  is  to  these  Benedictines  that 
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we  are  indebted  for  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers ;  for  the  discovery  of  many  curious  records 
and  ancient  documents,  that  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
t  history  of  remote  ages,  and  upon  the  antiquities  of  various 
countries ;  for  the  best  accounts  of  ancient  transactions, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  earlier  times;  for  the  improvement  of 
;  chronology,  and  the  other  branches  of  literature.  In  all 
!  these  parts  of  philology  and  belles  lettres,  the  religious 
|  order,  now  under  consideration,  has  shone  with  a  distin- 
guished lustre,  and  given  specimens  of  their  knowledge, 
discernment,  and  industry,  that  are  worthy  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  latest  posterity.  It  would  be  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason  for  that  visible  decline  of  learning 
among  the  Jesuits,  that  commenced  precisely  at  that  very 
period  when  the  Benedictines  began  to  make  this  eminent 
figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  fact  however  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  the  Jesuits  have  long  been  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
duce any  one  or  more  of  their  members  who  are  qualified 
to  dispute  the  pre-eminence,  or  even  to  claim  an  equality 
witll  the  Benedictines.  The  latter  still  continue  to  shine 
in  the  various  branches  of  philology,  and,  almost  every 
year,  enrich  the  literary  world  with  productions  that 
furnish  abundant  proofs  of  their  learning  and  industry ; 
whereas,  if  we  except  a  single  work,  published  by  the  Je- 
suits of  Antwerp,  many  years  have  passed  since  the  sons 
of  Loyola  have  given  any  satisfactory  proofs  of  their 
boasted  learning,  or  added  to  the  mass  of  literature  any 
.  work  worthy  to  be  compared  with. the  labours  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Benedict. 

These  learned  monks  excited  the  emulation  of  the  priests 
of  the  oratory,  whose  efforts  to  resemble  them  were  far  from 
being  destitute  of  success.  Several  members  of  this  latter 
order  distinguished  themselves  by  their  remarkable  profi- 
ciency in  various  branches  both  of  sacred  and  profane 
literature.  This,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  appears 
sufficiently  from  the  writings  t>f  Morin,  Thomassin,  and 
Simon,  and  from  that  admirable  work  of  Charles  de 
Cointe,  entitled,  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France. 
The  Jansenists  also  deserve  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
cultivated  letters  with  industry  and  success.  Many  of  their 
productions  abound  with  erudition,  nay  several  of  them 
excel  both  in  elegance  of  style  and  precision  of  method ; 
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authority  and  importance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  ex- 
tolled the  power  of  human  nature,  changed  the  sentiments 
of  many  with  respect  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  divine 
grace,  represented  the  mediation  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  less  powerful  and  meritorious  than  they  are  said  to  be 
in  the  sacred  writings,  turned  the  Roman  pontiff  into  a  ter- 
restrial deity,  and  put  him  almost  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Divine  Saviour ;  and  finally  rendered,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  truth  of  die  Christian  religion  dubious,  by 
their  fallacious  reasonings,  and  their  subtile  but  pernicious 
sophistry.  The  testimonies  brought  to  support  these  accu- 
sations by  men  of  weight  and  merit,  particularly  among  the 
Jansenists,  are  of  very  great  authority,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  refuse  our  assent  to  them,  when  they  are  impar- 
tially examined ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  easily 
proved,  that  the  Jesuits,  instead  of  inventing  these  perni- 
cious doctrines,  did  no  more,  in  reality,  than  propagate  them 
as  they  found  them  in  that  ancient  form  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion that  preceded  the  reformation,  and  was  directly  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Romish  church  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  despotic  grandeur.  To  inculcate  this  form  of 
doctrine  was  the  direct  vocation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
to  derive  all  their  credit,  opulence,  and  influence  from  their 
being  considered  as  the  main  support  of  the  papacy,  and 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  purpose  of  these  pontiffs  were  to  render  the 
church  more  pure  and  holy,  and  to  bring  it  as  near  as  poi- 
*.  sible  to  the  resemblance  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  if  th» 
were  the  commission  they  gave  to  their  favourite  emissaries 
and  doctors,  then  the  Jesuits  would  be  at  liberty  to  preach 
a  very  different  doctrine  from  what  they  now  inculcate. 
But  that  liberty  cannot  be  granted  to  them  as  long  as  their 
principal  orders  from  the  papal  throne  are,  to  use  all  their 
diligence  and  industry,  to  the  end  that  the  pontiffs  may  hold 
what  they  have  acquired,  and  recover  what  they  have  lost; 
and  that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Romish  church 
may  daily  see  their  opulence  increase,  and  the  limits  of  their 
authority  extended  and  enlarged.  The  chief  crime  then 
of  the  Jesuits  is  really  this,  that  they  have  explained,  with 
more  openness  and  perspicuity,  those  points  which  the  lead- 
ing managers  in  the  council  of  Trent  had  either  entirely 
Omitted,  or  slightly  mentioned,  that  they  might  not  shock 
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t   the  friends  of  true  religion,  who  composed  a  part  of  that 

*  famous  assembly.  And  here  we  see  the  true  reason  why 
<   the  Roman  pontiffs,  notwithstanding  the  ardent  solicita- 

*  tions  and  remonstrances  that  have  been  employed  to  arm 
i>  their  just  severity  against  the  Jesuits,  have  always  main- 
-;  tained  that  artful  order,  and  have  been  so  deaf  to  the  ac- 
>  cusations  of  their  adversaries,  that  no  entreaties  have  been 
?v  able  to  persuade  them  to  condemn  their  religious  princi- 
i  pies  ana  tenets,  however  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and 
H  pernicious  in  their  effects.  On  the  contrary,  the  court  of 
\  Rome  has  always  opposed,  either  in  a  public  or  clandes- 

*  tine  manner,  all  the  vigorous  measures  that  have  been  used 
..  to  procure  the  condemnation  and  suppression  of  the  doc- 
r  trine  of  the  Loyolites  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  con-. 
.    stantly  treated  all  such  attempts  as  the  projects  of  rash 

and  imprudent  men,  who,  through  involuntary  ignorance,  or 
obstinate  prejudice,  were  blind  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
church. 

xxxv.  In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  Jesuits  made  still 
more  dreadful  and  atrocious  inroads  than  in  that  Ti.efound.nout 
of  religion.  Did  we  affirm,  that  they  have  per-  Jj^b%e 
verted  and  corrupted  almost  all  the  various  Je*ttlWb 
branches  and  precepts  'of  morality,  we  should  not  express 
sufficiently  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  maxims. 
Were  we  to  go  still  further,  and  maintain,  that  they  have 
sapped  and  destroyed  its  very  foundations,  we  should 
maintain  no  more  than  what  innumerable  writers  of  the 
Romish  church  abundantly  testify,  and  what  many  of  the  < 
most  illustrious  communities  of  that  church  publicly  la- 
ment. Those  who  bring  this  dreadful  charge  against  the 
sons  of  Loyola,  have  taken  abundant  precautions  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  against  the  reproach  of  calumny  in  this 
matter.  They  have  published  several  maxims,  inconsist- 
ent with  all  regard  for  virtue  and  even  decency,  which 
they  have  drawn  from  the  moral  writings  of  that  order, 
and  more  especially  from  the  numerous  productions  of  its 
casuists.  They  observe,  more  particularly,  that  the  whole 
society  adopts  and  inculcates  the  following  maxims  ; 

"  That  persons  truly  wicked,  and  void  of  the  love  of 
God,  may  expect  to  obtain  eternal  life  in  heaven,  pro- 
vided that  they  be  impressed  with  a  fear  of  the  Divine  an- 
ger, and  avoid  all  heinous  and  enormous  crimes  through 
the  dread  of  future  punishment  ; 
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"  That  those  persons  may  transgress  ukM  safety,  who 
have  a  probable  reason  for  transgressing,  L  e.  any  plausi- 
ble argument  or  authority  in  favour  of  the  sin  they  are  in- 
clined to  commit ;' 

"  That  actions  intrinsically  evil,  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  divine  laws,  may  be  innocently  performed,  by  those 
who  have  so  much  power  over  their  own  minds,  as  to  join, 
even  ideally,  agooaend  to  this  wicked  action,  or,  to  speak 
in  the  style  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  capable  of  directing 
their  intention  aright  / 

"  That  philosophical  sin  is  of  a  very  light  and  trivial  na- 
ture, and  does  not  deserve  the  pains  of  nelL"  By  philoso- 
phical sin  the  Jesuits  mean  an  action  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  right  reason,  done  by  a  person  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God,  or  doubtful"  of  its 
true  meaning ; 

"  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a  person  blinded 
by  the  seduction  of  lust,  agitated  by  the  impulse  of  tumult- 
uous passions,  and  destitute  of  all  sense  and  impression 
of  religion,  however  detestable  and  heinous  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  are  not  imputable  to  the  transgressor  be- 

idP  s  Tlii*  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  most  dangerous  maxims  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  one  band,  they  have  among  them  doctors  or  different  charartew  and  different 
principles,  that  thus  they  may  render  their  society  recommendable  in  the  eyes  of  all  sorts 
of  persons,  the  licentious  as  well  as  the  austere.  On  the  other,  they  maintain,  that  an 
opinion  or  practice,  recommended  by  any  one  doctor,  becomes  thereby  prohibit,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  learned  divine  would  adopt  an  opinion,  or  recommend  a 
practice,  in  favour  of  which  no  considerable  reason  could  be  alleged.  But  here  lies  the 
poison  ;  this  probable  opinion  or  practice  may  be  followed,  say  the  Jesuits,  even  when  the 
contrary  is  still  more  probable,  nay,  when  it  is  sure,  because,  though  the  man  err,  he  ens 
under  the  authority  or  an  eminent  doctor.  Thus  Escobar  affirms  that  a  judge  may 
decide  in  favour  of  that  side  of  a  question  that  is  the  least  probable,  and  even  against  k» 
own  opinion,  if  he  bo  supported  by  any  tolerable  authority.  Sec  Ltltres  Provuteidu,  let- 
ter viii. 

f  CP  t  For  example,  an  ecclesiastic  who  buys  a  benefice,  in  order  to  direct  kit  infcar 
lion  aright,  must,  by  a  powerful  act  of  abstraction,  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  the  crine 
of  simony,  which  he  is  committing,  to  some  lawful  purpose,  such  as  that  of  acquirisgan 
ample  subsistence,  or  that  of  doing  good  by  instructing  the  ignorant.  Thus  agaio,  a 
man  who  runs  his  neighbour  through  the  body  in  a  duel,  on  account  of  a  trivial  affront, 
to  render  his  action  lawful,  has  only  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  principle  of  vengeance 
to  the  more  decent  principle  of  honour  ;  and  the  murder  he  commits  will,  by  the  magic 
power  of  Jesuitical  morality,  be  converted  into  an  innocent  action.  There  is  no  crime, 
no  enormity,  to  which  this  abominable  maxim  may  not  be  extended.  "A  famous  Jesait 
has  declared,  that  a  son  may  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even  rejoice  at  it  when 
it  arrives,  provided  that  his  wish  does  not  arise  from  any  personal  hatred,  but  only  from 
n  desire  of  the  patrimony  which  this  death  will  procure  him."  Sec  Gaspard  Hurtado, 
J)e  snb.  peccat.  diff.  9,  quoted  by  Diana,  p.  5,  tr.  14,  R.  99,  and  another  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a  monk  or  ecclesiastic  may  lawfully  assassinate  a  calnnuatar, 
who  threatens  laying  scandalous  crimes  to  the  charge  of  their  community,  when  there  is 
no  other  way  of  hindering  him  from  executing  his  purpose.  See  the  works  of  father  V 
Amy,  torn.  v.  disp.  36,  n.  118. 
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7J  fore  the  tribunal  of  God ;  and  that  such  transgressions  may 
'*  often  be  as  involuntary  as  the  actions  of  a  madman ;" 

"  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath,  or  enters  into  a 
k:  contract,  may,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  one,  and  the  obli- 
fc  gation  of  the  other,  add  to  the  form  of  words  that  express 
r-<  diem,  certain  mental  additions  and  tacit  reservations." 
*      These,  and  other  enormities  of  a  like  nature,  are  said  to 

k 

w  The  books  that  have  been  written  to  expose  and  refute  the  corrupt  and  enormous 
maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  would  make  an  ample  library  were  they  collected  together.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  equal  to  the  learned,  ingenious,  and  humorous  work  of  the  famous 
Pascal,  entitled  '  Le  Provinciates,  ou  Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  a  un  Provin- 
cial do  eta  amis  et  aux  Jesuites  sur  la  Morale  ct  la  Politique  de  ces  Peres.'  This  exqui- 
site production  is  accompanied,  in  some  editions  of  it,  with  the  learned  and  judicious 
•bservations  of  Nicole,  who,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  GiiilUume  Wenderock,  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  Pascal  had  advanced,  without  quoting 
hi*'  authorities,  and  has  placed  in  a  full  and  striking  light,  several  interesting  circum- 
stances which  that  great  man  had  treated  with  perhaps  too  much  brevity.  These  Letters, 
which  did  the  Jesuits  more  real  mischief  than  either  the  indignation  of  sovereign  princes, 
or  any  other  calamity  that  had  heretofore  fallen  upon  their  order,  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Bacbelius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Loyola,  sensibly  affected  and 
alarmed  by  this  formidable  attack  upon  their  reputation,  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  a  respectable  adversary.  They  sent  forth  their  ablest 
champions  to  defend  their  cause,  or  at  least  to  cover  them  from  shame ;  among  which 
champions  the  subtle  and  eloquent  father  Daniel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
France,  shone  forth  with  a  superior  lustre  ;  and,  as  if  they  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  to 
the  powers  of  argument  and  the  force  of  evidence  alone,  they  applied  themselves  for  help 
to  the  secular  arm,  and  had  credit  enough  to  obtain  a  sentence  against  the  Provinciates, 
by  which  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  publicly  at  Paris.  See  Daniel's  Opuscules,  vol. 
i.  p.  363.  This  author,  however,  acknowledges,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  auswers 
which  the  Jesuits  opposed  to  the  performance  of  Pascal  were  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  argument,  or  to  the  elegant 
wit  and  humour  that  reigned  in  them,  the  IJovincial  Letters  lost  not  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  their  credit  and  reputation  by  all  the  answers  that  were  made  to  them,  but  con- 
tinued to  pass  through  a  variety  of  editions,  which  could  scarcely  be  printed  off  with 
rapidity  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  public. 

Another  severe  attack  was  made  upon  the  Jesuits,  in  a  book  inferior  to  Pascal's  in 
point  of  wit  and  genteel  pleasantry,  but  superior  to  it  in  point  of  evidence,  since  it 
abounds  with  passages  and  testimonies,  which  are  drawn  from  the  most  applauded 
writings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  demonstrate  fully  the  corruption  and  enormity  of  the  moral 
rules  and  maxims  inculcated  by  that  famous  order.  This  book,  which  was  published  at 
Mons.  in  three  vols.  8vo.  in  the  year  1702,  bears  the  following  title ;  'La  Morale  des 
Jesuites,  extraite  fidelement  de  leurs  Livres,  imprimce  avee  la  permission  et  ('approba- 
tion des  superieurs  de  leur  Compagnic,  par  un  Docteur  de  Sorbonuc'  The  author  was 
Perrault,  the  son  of  Charles  Perrault,  who  began  the  famous  controversy  in  France  con- 
cerning the  respective  merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  his  book  met  with  the 
same  fate  with  the  Provincials  of  Pascal ;  for  it  was  burnt  at  Paris  in  the  year  1670,  at 
the  request  of  the  Jesuits.  See  the  Opuscules  du  P.  Daniel,  torn  i.  p.  356.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  zeal  against  this  compilation, 
which  exhibited,  in  one  shocking  point  of  view,  all  that  bad  been  complained  of  and 
censured  in  their  maxims  and  institutions,  and  unfolded  the  whole  mystery  of  their 
iniquity. 

It  has  been  also  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  reduced  their  pernicious 
maxims  to  practice,  especially  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world.  This  the  famous  Ar- 
nauld,  together  with  some  of  his  Jansenist  brethren,  have  undertaken  to  prove,  in  that 
laborious  and  celebrated  work,  entitled  La  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites.  In  this  impor- 
tant work,  which  consists  of  eight  volumes  in  8vo.  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1742,  there  is  a  multitude  of  authentic  relations, 
documents,  facts,  and  testimonies,  employed  to  demonstrate  the  criminal  conduct  and 
practices  of  the  Jesuits.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  concerning 
philosophical  fin,  and  the  dissensions  and  controversies  it  occasioned,  see  .facoM  Hya- 
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make  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  morality  inculcated 
by  the  Jesuits.    And  they  were  complained  of,  in  the 
strongest  remonstrances,  not  only  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Jansenists,  but  also  by  the  most  eminent  theological  doe- 
tors  of  Paris,  Poitiers,  Louvain,   and  other   academical 
cities,  who  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  them  in  such  a 
public  and  solemn  manner,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  neither 
thought  it  safe  nor  honourable  to  keep  silence  on  thatjread. 
Accordingly  a  part  of  these  moral  maxims  were  condemned, 
in  the  year  Ki59,  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  in  a  public 
edict ;  and,  in  the  year  1690,  the  article  relating  to  philo- 
sophical sin  met  with  the  same  fate,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VIII.1     It  was  but  natural  to  thinK,  that,  if 
the  order  of  Jesuits  did  not  expire  under  the  terrible  blows 
it  received  from  such  a  formidable  list  of  adversaries,  yet 
their  system  of  morals  must  at  least  have  been  suppressed, 
and  their  pestilential  maxims  banished  from  the  schools. 
This  is  the  least  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  clerical  and  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  damnatory  bulls  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff's.    And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimonies  of  many 
learned  and  pious  men  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  even 
this  effect  was  not  produced ;  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  monks,  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bulls 
of  the  popes,  rather  served  to  restrain,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, the  enormous  licentiousness,  that  had  reigned  among 
the  writers  of  this  corrupt  order,  than  to  purify  the  se- 
minaries of  instruction  from  the  contagion  of  their  dis- 
solute maxims.    After  what  has  been  observed  in  relation 
to  the  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  propensity  that  is  dis- 
covered by  kings,  princes,  the  nobility,  and  gentry  of  both 
sexes,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  to  commit  their  consciences  to  the  direc- 

<inthi  Serry*  Addenda  ad  Histor.  Congregatumum  de  JhuiUis,  p.  88  ;  as  alto  his  Jtati*- 
rium,  p.  289. 

%  There  is  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  contest!  and  divisions,  to  which 


two  papal  bulls  of  Alexander  VII.  and  VIII.  against  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  BuUaruim  PanHfuum;  but  the  Jansenuts  and  Dominicans,  who  are  careful  in  perpe- 
tuating whatever  may  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Jesuits,  ha? e  preserved  them  Indus- 
triously from  oblivion. 

rr  •  Thii  u  a  ficthloos  mine,  tee  true  name  of  ibeaatbor  of  the  Addenda  if  Autwiio  he  Dtaac. 
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action,  and  their  souls  to  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  this  so- 
briety. It  is,  no  doubt,  highly  convenient  for  persons,  who 
^  do  not  pretend  to  a  rigid  observance  of  the  duties  of  reli- 
st gion  and  morality,  to  have  spiritual  guides,  who  diminish 
.^Uie  guilt  of  transgression,  disguise  the  deformity  of  vice, 
Jt^let  loose  the  reins  to  all  the  passions,  nay,  even  nourish 
i.  them  by  their  dissolute  precepts,  and  render  the  way  to 
*,.  heaven  as  easy,  as  agreeable,  and  smooth  as  is  possible/ 
What  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  erroneous  max- 
^  ims  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  Jesuits,  must  however  be 
^  understood  with  certain  modifications  and  restrictions.    It 
1   must  not  be  imagined,  that  these  maxims  are  adopted,  or 
*„  these  practices  justified,  by  all  the  sons  of  Loyola,  without 
1/  exception,  or  that  they  are  publicly  taught  and  inculcated, 
■■'  in  all  their  schools  and  seminaries ;  for  this,  in  reality,  is 
;  not  the  case.    As  this  order  has  produced  men  of  learning 
-  •  and  genius,  so  neither  has  it  been  destitute  of  men  of  pro- 
J  bity  «nd  candour  ;  nor  would  it  be  a  difficult  task  to  com- 
'-'  pile  from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  a  much  more  just  and 
.:'  proper  representation  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  ob- 
\  ligations  of  morality,  than  that  hideous  and  unseemly  ex- 
'    hibition  of  both,  which  Pascal   and  his  followers  have 
•    drawn  from  the  Jesuitical  Casuists,  Summists,  and  Moral- 
?    is  is.    Those  who  censure  the  Jesuits  in  general,  must,  if 
■    their  censures  be  well  founded,  have  the  following  circum- 
stances in  view ;  first,  that  the  rulers  of  that  society  not 
only  suffer  several  of  their  members  to  prbpagate  publicly 
impious  opinions  and  corrupt  maxims,  but  even  go  so  far 
as  to  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  the  books  m  which 
these  opinions  and  maxims  are  contained  ;x  secondly  Jhot  the 
-    system  of  religion  and  morality  that  is  taught  in  the  great- 
est part  of  their  seminaries  is  so  loose,  vague,  and  ill  di- 
gested, that  it  not  only  may  be  easily  perverted  to  bad 
purposes  and  erroneous  conclusions,  but  even  seems  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  such  abuse  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  se- 
lect few,  who  are  initiated  into  the  grand  mysteries  of  the 
society,  and  set  apart  to  transact  its  affairs,  to  carry  on  its 
projects,  to  exert  their  political  talents  in  the  closet  of  the 
minister,  or  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  commonly  make 
use  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  maxims  that  are  com- 

■  ■ 

FCP  y  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text  tnfc  note  q  of  the  original. 

ICP  s  This  is  no  doubt  true.  The  Jesuits,  at  has  been  observed  above,  note  s,  ha? e 
doctors  of  all -sorts  and  sizes  ;  and  this  indeed  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  establishment 
of  that  universal  empire  at  which  they  aim.  8ee  Uttrtt  Jftwlwrlsfet,  let.  v.  p.  62,  dix~ 
temeedH.  de  Coio/rne,  1689. 
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plained  of,  to  augment  the  authority  and  opulence  of  their 
order.  The  candour  and  impartiality  that  become  an  his- 
torian oblige  us  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
demonstrating  the  turpitude  and  enormity  of  certain  max- 
ims and  opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  their  adversaries  have 
gone  too  far,  and  permitted  their  eloquence  and  zeal  to 
run  into  exaggeration.  This  we  might  show,  with  the  full- 
est evidence,  i)y  examples  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of 
probability  and  mental  reservation,  and  the  imputations 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Jesuits  on  these  heads  ;  but 
this  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  thread  of  our  history. 
We  shall  only '  observe,  that  what  happens  frequently  in 
every  kind  of  controversy,  happened  here  in  a  singular 
manner ;  I  mean,  that  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  te- 
nets, which  had  been  drawn  consequentially  from  their 
doctrine,  by  their  accusers,  without  their  consent ;  that 
their  phrases  and  terms  were  not  always  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  precise  meaning  they  annexed  to  them ; 
and  that  the  tendency  of  their  system  was 'represented  in 
too  partial  and  unequitable  a  light 

xxxvi.  The  Holy  Scriptures  did  not  acquire  any  new 
The  itete  of  .  degrees  of  public  respect  andiauthority  under  the 
Sog?%  w*SS  pontiffs  of  this  century.  It  can  be  proved,  on  the 
Sr3STn"de  contrary,  by  the  most  authentic  records,  that  the  - 
J^fhK^f  votaries  of  Kome,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits, 
8a1plun'-  employed  all  their  dexterity  and  art,  either  to  pre- 
vent the  word  of  God  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  or  at  least  to  have  it  explained  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  interest,  grandeur,  and  pretensions  of  the 
church.  In  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  there  arose 
indeed  several  commentators  and  critics,  who  were  very 
far  from  being  destitute  of  knowledge  and  erudition ;  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  said  concerning  them,  that,  instead 
of  illustrating  and  explaining  the  divine  oracles,  they  ren- 
dered them  more  obscure,  by  blending  their  own  "crude 
inventions  with  the  dictates  of  celestial  wisdom.  This  is 
chargeable  even  upon  the  Jansenists,  who,  though  superior 
to  the  other  Roman  catholic  expositors  in  most  respects, 
yet  fell  into  that  absurd  method  of  disfiguring  the  pure  word 
of  God,by  far-fetched  allusions,  mystic  interpretations,  and 
frigid  allegories,  compiled  from  the  reveries  of  the  ancient 
fathers/  Here  nevertheless  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in 

a  The  reader  *itt  find  a%\rikxi\fc**ax$^  Ql^\»\w\^^\-Vw^m  Bible  of  Isaac  !e 
Mftitre,  commonly  caWed  ttacy,  "w\u<&  vm*&\TA  ^\^^t»Aa«x&  cifew*c«v\SM&s.ta 
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favour  of  Pasquier  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  whose 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  accompanied  with  pious 
meditations  and  remarks,  made  such  a  prodigious  noise  in 
die  theological  world,5  and  even  in  our  time  has  continued 
to  furnish  matter  of  warm  and  violent  contest,  and  to  split 
the  Roman  catholic  doctors  into  parties  and  factions/ 

xxx vu.  The  greatest  part  of  the  public  schools  retained 
that  dry,  intricate,  and  captious  method  of  teach-    ofdwsetic, 
ing  theology,  that  had  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  JSfiiiT1 
barbarism  and  darkness,  and  was  adapted  to  dis-  *** 

fust  all  such  as  were  endowed  with  a  liberal  turn  of  mind, 
'here  was  no  possibility  of  ordering  matters  so,  as  that 
didactic  or  biblical  theology,  which  is  supposed  to  arrange 
and  illustrate  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  dictates  of  holy 
Scripture,  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
held  in  the  same  honour,  with  scholastic  divinity,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  metaphysical  visions  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy.  Even  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  were  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  this  about.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  scholastic  doctors  domineered,  and  were  con- 
stantly molesting  and  insulting  the  biblical  divines,  who, 
generally  speaking,  were  little  skilled  in  the  captious  arts 
of  sophistry  and  dialectical  chicane.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  observed,  that  many  of  the  French  doctors,  and  more 
especially  the  Jansenists,  explained  the  principal  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity  in  a  style  and  manner  that  were 
at  least  recommendable  on  account  of  their  elegance  and  ' 
perspicuity ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost 
all  the  theological  or  moral  treatises  of  this  age,  that  were 
composed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  simplicity  and  good 

and  allegories,  with  which  the  ancient  doctors  obscured  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Italy  Scriptures,  and  rendered  their  clearest  expressions  intricate  and  mysterious. 

SCP  b  That  is,  in  the  Roman  catholic  part  of  the  theological  world.  Never  perhaps 
did  any  thing  show,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  the  blind  zeal  of  (action  than  the  bard 
treatment  this  book  met  with.  Renaudot,  a  rery  learned  French  abbot,  who  sesided 
some  time  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI.  went  one  day  to  visit  that 
pontiff,  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  found  him  reading  Quenel's  Bible.  On 
the  abbot's  entering  the  chamber,  the  pope  accosted  him  thus  ;  '*  Here  is  an  admirable 
book !  We  have  nobody  at  Rome  capable  of  writing  in  this  manner.  1  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  engage  the  author  of  it  to  reside  here."  The  very  same  pope  that  pronounced 
this  encomium  on  QuenePs  book,  condemned  it  publicly  afterward,  and  employed  all  his 
authority  to  suppress  it.  See  Voltaire,  SiecU  dt  Louis  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  «<W.  da 
JJresde,  1753. 

c  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  Observations  on  the  four  gospels,  was 
published  in  the  year  1671 ;  and  as  it  was  received  with  universal  applause,  this  encou- 
raged the  author,  nojt  only  to  revise  and  augment  it,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  plan,  and 
compose  Observations  on  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  See  Cateekume  JKi- 
torique  swr  U$  ConUsMons  dt  VEglise,  torn.  ii.  p.  150.  Ch.  Eberh.  Weismanni  Hittm-. 
?>rfef.  S^r.  xvii.  p.  588. 
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sense,  had  the  doctors  of  Port  Royal,  of  the  French  priests 
of  the  oratory,  for  their  authors.  We  have  already  taken 
notice  of  the  changes  that  were  introduced,  during  this 
century,  into  the  method  of  carrying  on  theological  contro- 
versy. The  German,  Belgic,  and  French  divines  being 
at  length  convinced  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  that 
their  captious,  incoherent,  and  uncharitable  manner  of 
disputing,  exasperated  those  who  differed  from  them  in 
their  religious  sentiments,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  re- 
spective systems,  instead  of  converting  them ;  and  per- 
ceiving, moreover,  that  the  arguments  m  which  they  nad 
formerly  placed  their  principal  confidence,  proved  feeble 
and  insufficient  to  make  the  least  impression,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  new  and  more  specious  methods  of 
attack  and  defence. 

xxxviii.  The  Romish  church  has,  notwithstanding  its 
Tb»<»itc«»  boasted  uniformity  of  doctrine,  been  always  di- 
^SZZSZ  vided  by  a  multitude  of  controversies.  It  would 
SSfvm  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  disputes  that  have 
ESS^T  arisen  between  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the 
£££!£"  contests  that  have  divided  the  monastic  orders. 
diru*  p«.  rp^  neatest  P*1*  °f  these,  as  being  of  little  mo- 
ment, we  shall  pass  over  in  silence ;  for  they  have  been 
treated  with  indifference  and  neglect  by  the  popes,  who 
never  took  notice  of  them  but  when  they  grew  violent  and 
noisy,  and  then  suppressed  them  with  an  imperious  nod, 
that  imposed  silence  upon  the  contending  parties.  Beside, 
these  less  momentous  controversies,  which  it  will  ever  be 
impossible  entirely  to  extinguish,  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  affect  the  church  in  its  fundamental  principles,  to  en- 
danger its  constitution,  or  to  hurt  its  interests.  It  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  those  de- 
bates, that  by  their  supenor  importance  and  their  various 
connexions  and  dependencies,  may  be  said  to  have  affect- 
ed the  church  in  general,  and  to  nave  threatened  it  with 
alarming  changes  and  revolutions. 

And  here  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  those  famous 
debates  that  were  carried  on  between  the  Jesuits  and  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  nature  and  necessity  of  divine 
grace  ;  the  decision  of  which  important  point  had,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  been  committed 
by  Clement  VIII.  to  a  select  assembly  of  learned  divines. 
rl  hese  arbiters,  after  having  employee!  several  years  in  de- 
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*  liberating  upon  this  nice  and  critical  subject,  and  in  exa- 
\  mining  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  intimated 
k  plainly  enough  to  the  pontiff,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
d  Dominicans,  concerning  grace,  predestination,  human  li- 
i  berty,  and  original  sm,  were  more  conformable  to  the  doc- 
;  trine  of  Scripture  and  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  fathers 
than  the  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  patronised  by 
the  Jesuits.  They  observed,  more  especially,  that  the 
former  leaned  toward  the  tenets  of  Augustine ;  while  the 
latter  bore  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  Clement  seemed  re- 
solved to  pass  condemnation  on  the  Jesuits,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.  Things 
were  in  this  state  in  the  year  1601,  when  the  Jesuits, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  that  threatened  them,  beset  the  old 
pontiff  night  and  day,  and  so  importuned  him  with  en- 
treaties, menaces,  arguments,  and  complaints,  that,  in  the 
year  1603,  he  consented  to  re-examine  this  intricate  con- 
troversy, and  undertook  himself  the  critical  task  of  principal 
arbitrator  therein.  For  this  purpose,  he  chose  a  council/ 
composed  of  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  professors  of  divinityf 
and  five  bishops,  which,  during  the  space  of  three  years,6 
assembled  seventy-eight  times,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
Rome,  held  so  many  congregations.  At  these  meetings, 
the  pontiff  heard,  at  one  tune,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
disputing  in  favour  of  their  respective  systems ;  and  or- 
dered, at  another,  the  assembled  doctors  to  weigh  their 
reasons,  and  examine  the  proofs  that  were  offered  on  both 
sides  of  this  difficult  question.  The  result  of  this  exami- 
nation is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  since 
the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  on  .the  fourth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  1605,  prevented  his  pronouncing  a  de- 
cisive sentence.  The  Dominicans  assure  us,  that  the  pope* 
had  he  lived,  would  have  condemned  Molina.  The.  Je- 
suits, on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  he  would  have  acquitted 
him  publicly  from  all  charge  of  heresy  and  error.  They 
alone,  who  have  seen  the  records  of  this  council,  and  the 
journal  of  its  proceedings,  are.  qualified  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  we  are  to  believe ;  but  these  records  are  kejtt 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  at  Rome. 

?C7*  d  This  council  was  called  the  congregation  de  JbuitU** 

p  From  the  twentieth  of  March  1602,  to  the  twenty-Mteonfl  of  January  1605. 

vol.  in.  6G  \ 
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xxxix.  The  proceedings  of  the  congregation  that  hafl 
cmnimibmor  been  assembled  oy  Clement  were  suspended,  for 
Sil?  iSi'v?*  some  time,  by  the  death  of  that  pontiff;  but  they 
mad  m  i«ue.  were  resumed,  in  the  year  1605,  by  the  order  of 
Paul  V.  his  successor.  Their  deliberations,  which  were 
continued  from  the  month  of  September,  till  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  following  year,  did  not  turn  so  much  upon  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  which  were  already  sufficiently  exa- 
mined, as  upon  the  prudent  and  proper  method  of  finishing 
'  the  contest  The  great  question  now  was,  whether  die 
well-being  of  the  church  would  admit  of  the  decision  of 
this  controversy  by  a  papal  bull ;  and,  if  such  a  decision 
was  found  advisable,  it  still  remained  to  be  considered,  in 
what  terms  the  bull  should  be  drawn  up.  All  these  long 
and  solemn  deliberations  resembled  the  delivery  of  the 
mountain  in  the  fable,  and  ended  in  this  resolution,  that 
the  whole  controversy,  instead  of  being  decided,  should  be 
suppressed;  and  that  each  of  the  contending  parties  should 
have  the  liberty  of  following  their  respective  opinions. 
The  Dominicans  assert,  that  the  two  pontiffs,  together 
with  the  congregations  of  divines  that  tney  employed  in 
the  review  of  this  important  controversy,  were  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  truth  of 
their  system ;  they  moreover  observe,  that  Paul  V.  had 
expressly  ordered  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits  to  be  drawn  up  ;  but  was  prevented  from 
finishing  and  publishing  it  to  the  world,  by  the  unhappy 
war  that  was  kindled  about  that  time  between  him  and  tne 
Venetians.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
these  accounts  of  the  Dominicans  as  entirely  fictitious, 
and  affirm  that  neither  the  pontiff,  nor  the  more  judicious 
and  respectable  members  of  the  congregation,  found  any 
thing  in  the  sentiments  of  Molina  that  was  worthy  of 
censure,  or  stood  in  much  need  of  correction.  In  a  point 
which  is  rendered  thus  uncertain  by  contradictory  testi- 
monies and  assertions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
we  are  to  believe ;  it  however  appears  extremely  pro- 
bable, that,  whatever  the  private  opinion  of  Paul  y .  may 
have  been,  he  was  prevented  from  pronouncing  a  public' 
determination  of  this  famous  controversy,  by  his  appre- 
hensions of  offending  either  the  king  of  France,  who  pro- 
tected the  Jesuits,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  who  warmly  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Dominicans.    It  is  ferther  pro 
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\    bable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  had  the  pontiff  been  inde- 
*  pendent  on  all  foreign  influence,  and  at  full  liberty  to  de- 
cide this  knotty  point,  he  would  have  pronounced  one  of 
1    those  ambiguous  sentences,  for  which  the  oracle  of  Rome 
is  so  famous,  and  would  have  so  conducted  matters  as  to 
shock  neither  of  the  contending  parties/ 

xl.  The  flame  of  controversy,  which  seemed  thus  ex- 
tinguished, or  at  least  covered,  broke  out  again     xh.  ri»  of 


Jansenism,  aoA 
contests  it 


with  new  violence,  in  the  year  1640,  and  formed  j£  „w 
&  kind  of  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  p**00*1- 

f  Besi3e  the  authors  we  have  above  recommended  as  proper  to  be  consulted  in  relation 
-to  these  contests,  see  Le  Gere,  **  Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  des  contravenes 
dans  l'Egtise  Romaine  sur  la  Predestination  et  stir  la  Grace,"  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
Tersetle  et  Historique,"  torn.  xiv.  p.  335.  The  conduct,  both  of  the  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans, after  their  controversy  was  hushed  in  silence,  affords  much  reason  to  presume* 
that  they  had  been  both  secretly  exhorted  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  mitigate  somewhat 
their  respective  systems,  and  so  to  modify  their  doctrines  or  expressions,  as  to  avoid  the 
reproaches  of  heresy  that  had  been  cast  upon  them  ;  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  accused  of 
Pemgianism,  and  the  Dominicans  of  a  propensity  to  the  tenets  of  the  protestant  church- 
es. This  appears,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  from  a  letter  written  by  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year  1613,  and  addressed  to  all  the  mombejs  of 
his  order.  In  this  letter  the  prudent  general  modifies  with  great  dexterity  and  caution* 
the  sentiments  of  Molina,  and  enjoins  it  upon  the  brethren  of  the  society  to  teach 
every  where  the  doctrine  which  represents  the  Supreme  Being,  as  electing,  freely 
to  eternal  life,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  merits,  those  whom  he  has  been 
|kleased  to  reader  partakers  of  that  inestimable  blessing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
exhorts  them  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  give  up  the 
tenets,  relating  to  divine  grace,  which  they  4iad  maintained  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Dominicans.  Never,  surely,  was  such  a  contradictory  exhortation  or  order 
heard  of;  the  good  general  thought  nevertheless  that  he  could  reconcile  abundantly 
these  contradictions,  by  that  branch  of  the  divine  knowledge  which  is  called,  by  the 
schoolmen,  scuntitmeduL  See  the  CaUchisme  Historians  swr  les  dissensions  ds  PEgHst, 
torn.  i.  p.  807. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  itae  Dominicans,  although  their  sentiments  remain  the  same  that 
they  were  before  the  commencement  of  this  controversy,  have  learned,  notwithstanding, 
to  cast  a  kind  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity  over  their  theological  system,  by  using 
certain  terms  and  expressions,  that  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  this  they  do  to  prevent  the  latter  from  reproaching  them  with  a  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  They  are  moreover  much  less  remarkable,  than  formerly,  for 
their  zealous  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  may  be  owing  perhaps  to  prudent  reflec- 
tions on  the  dangers  they  have  been  involved  in  by  this  opposition,  and  the  fruitless 
pains  and  labour  it  has  cost  them.  The  Jansenists  reproach  them  severely  with  this 
change  of  conduct,  and  consider  it  as  manifest  and  notorious  apostacy  from  divine  truth. 
See  the  Utires  ProvinciaUs  of  Pascal,  lett.  ii.  p.  *7,  edit,  de  Cologne,  &e.  1689.  We  are 
Opt,  however,  to  conclude,  from  this  change  of  style  and  external  conduct  among  the 
Dominicans,  that  they  are  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  there  remain  no  traces  at" 
their  ancient  opposition  to  that  perfidious  order.  By  no  means  ;  for  beside  that,  many 
of  them  are  shocked  at  the  excessive  timidity  and  prudence  of  a  great  part  of  their 
brethren,  the  whole  body  retains  still  some  hidden  sparks  of  indignation  with  which 
they  formerly  beheld  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  when  a  convenient  occasion  of  discovering  this 
indignation  is  offered,  they  do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  The  Jansenists  are  here 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  the  Dominicans ;  since  the  sentiments  of  St  Thomas* 
concerning  Divine  grace,  differ  but  very  little  from  those  of  St.  Augustine.  Cardinal 
Henry  Noria,  the  most  eminently  learned  among  the  followers  of  the  latter,  expresses 
his  concern.' that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  what  passed  in- favour  of  Augustine,  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  famous  congregation  sit  4*xiUis% 
so  often  assembled  by  the  popes,  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  see  his  Vindkm  AqmH 
wan*,  cap.  vi.  p.  1175,  torn.  i.  opp.  "  Qaando,"  says  he,  "  recentiori  Romano  eacreto 
id  vetitnm  est, Com  dispendio  cluufe,  quam  deffratoi  riecessajfrm  defeosiprat  oAttto.' 
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involved  it  in  great  perplexity,  and  proved  highly  detri- 
mental to  it  in  various  respects.  The  occasion  of  these  new 
troubles  was  the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled  Augustmua, 
composed  by  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
published  alter  the  death  of  the  author.*     Id  this  book, 
which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  production 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
concerning  man's  natural  corruption,  and  the  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  that  divine  grace,  which  alone  can  efface  this  unhap- 
py stain,  is  unfolded  at  large,  and  illustrated,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Augustine's  own  words.    For  the  end  which  Jan- 
senius proposed  to  himself  in  this  work,  was  not  to  give  his 
own  pnvate  sentiments  concerning  these  important  points, 
but  to  show  in  what  manner  they  had  been  understood 
and  explained  by  that  celebrated  father  of  the  church,  now 
mentioned,  whose  name  and  authority  were  universally  re- 
vered in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.*    No  inci- 
dent could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits, 
fend  the  progress  of  their  religious  system,  than  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  ;  for  as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  differed 
but  very  little  from  that  of  the  Dominicans ;'  as  it  was  held 
sacred,  nay,  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  authority 
of  that  illustrious  bishop,  and  at  the  same  time,  was  almost 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  sentiments  generally  received 
among  the  Jesuits;  these  latter  could  scarcely  consider  the 
book  of  Jansenius  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  tacit,  but 
formidable  refutation  of  their  opinions  concerning  human 
liberty  and  divine  grace.    And  accordingly,  they  not  only 
drew  their  pens  against  this  famous  book,  but  also  used 

g  For  an  account  of  thi*  famous  man,  see  Baylc's  Dictionary,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article 
Jansenius.     Leydecker,  De  Vita  et  Morte  Jansenii,  lib.  iii.  which  makes  the  first  part  of 
his  History  of  Jansenism,  published  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1695.     Dictkaaire 
dcs  Litres  Jansenistes%  torn.  i.  p.  1*0.     This  celebrated  work  of  Jansenius,  which  gave 
such  a  wound   to  the  Romish  church,  as  neither  the  power  nor  wisdom   of  its  pen* 
tift  will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  is   historical,  and 
contains  a  relation  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  which  arose  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the 
stcond  we  find  an  accurate  account  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  relating 
t'o  the  constitution  and  pouters  of  the  human  nature,  in  its  original,  fallen,  mad  renewed 
state.     The  third  con*  uns  the  doctrine  of  the  same  great  man,  relating   to  the  aids  of 
sanctifying  grace  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  the  eternal  predestination  of  men  and  angds. 
The  style  of  Jansenius  is  clear,  but  not  sufficiently  correct. 

h   Thus  Jansenius  expresses  himself  in  his  .iugustinus,  torn.  ii.   Lib.  Prvennti,  cap. 

xxlx.  p.  65.    "  Non  ego  hie  de  aliqua  nova  sentcntia  reperienda  disputo— sed  de  antiqua 

Augustini.     Qnaeritur,  non  quid  de  nature  humans  statibus  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia 

et  predestinatione  scntiendum  est,  sed  quid  Augustinus  olim  ccclesiss  nomine  et  appiausu 

ptthderit,  predicament,  scriptoque  multiplicitcr  consignaverit." 

^He  Dominicans  followed  the  sentiments  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  concerning  the  nature 
*•  of  divine  gracC: 
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their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condem- 
nation of  it  from  Rome.  Their  eiideavours  were  not  un- 
successful. The  Roman  inquisitors  began  the  opposition 
by  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  it,  in  the  year  1641;  and  the 
year  following,  Urban  VIII.  condemned  it  by  a  solemn 
bull,  as  infected  with  several  errors,  that  had  been  long; 
banished  from  the  church. 

xli.  There  were  nevertheless  places,  even  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Romish  church,  where  neither  the  decisions 
of  the  inquisitor,  nor  the  bull  of  the  pontiff,  were  in  the 
least  respected.  The  doctors  of  Lou  vain  in  particular,  and 
the  followers  of  Augustine  in  general,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous in  the  Netherlands,  opposed,  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour, the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  condemnation 
of  Jansenius;  and  hence  arosea  warm  contest,  which  proved 
a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  Belgic  provinces.  But 
it  was  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  ;  it  reached 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  broke  out,  with  peculiar 
vehemence,  in  France,  where  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,k  a 
man  of  an  elegant  genius,  and  equally  distinguished  by  the 
extent  of  his  Tearnmg,  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  manners,  had  procured  Augustine  many  zealous 
followers,  and  the  Jesuits  as  many  bitter  and  implacable 
adversaries.1  This  respectable  abbot  was  the  ultimate 
friend  and  relation  of  Jansenius,  and  one  of  the  most  stre- 
nuous defenders  of  his  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
far  greatest  part  of  the  French  theologists  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  religious  tenets  seemed  more  ho* 
nourable  to  human  nature,  or  at  least  more  agreeable  to 
its  propensities,  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Romish 
religion,  and  more  adapted  to  promote  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Romisn  church,  than  the  doctrine  of  Au- 

k  The  name  of  this  abbot  was  Jean  da  Verger  de  Haurane. 

1  This  illustrious  abbot  is  considered  by  the  Jaosenists  as  equal  in  merit  and  authority 
to  Jansenius  himself,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  composing  hisaflugusltmit. 
The  French,  more  especially,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
revere  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even  extol  him  beyond  Jansenius.  For  an  account  of  the 
life  and  transactions  of  this  pious  abbot, see  Lancelot's  Memwrtt  touckemt  la  vie  deJi.de  8. 
Oyrtm,  which  were  published  at  Coiogn,*  in  the  year  1738,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Add  to 
these  Recueil  de  ptusieura  piece*  pour  tervir  a  PHistoire  de  Port  Royal,  p.  1 — 150.  Arnaud 
D'Andilly,  Memovree  au  tujet  de  VAbbt  de  S.  Cyron,  which  are  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Vie$  du  ReUgieutet  de  Port  Royal,  p.  15—44.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 
at  the  article  Jansenius.  DicHonairt  dee  Litre*  Jansenistts,  torn.  i.  p.  133.  For  ante* 
count  of  the  earlier  studies  of  the  abbot  in  question,  see  Gabriel  Liron,  SmgularUe* 
Hietoriqtus  et  UUnkru,  torn.  iv.  p.  507. 

*  Tboogh  they  are  said,  in  the  title  page,  to  have  been  printed  at  Cologn,  yet  it  is  pre- 
sumed ob  good  grounds,  that  they  first  saw  the  light  at  Utrecht. 
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gustine.  The  party  of  Jansenius  had  also  its  patrons ;  and 
they  were  such  as  reflected  honour  on  the  cause.  In  this 
respectable  list  we  may  reckon  several  bishops  eminent  for 
their  piety,  and  some  of  the  first  and  most  elegant  geniuses 
of  the  French  nation,  such  as  Arnaud,  Nicple,  Pascal,  and 
Quesnel,  and  the  other  famous  and  learned  men,  who  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  authors  of  Port 
Royal.  This  party  was  also  considerably  augmented  by  a 
multitude  of  persons,  who  looked  upon  the  usual  practice 
of  piety  in  the  Romish  church,  which  consists  in  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  sacraments,  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the 
performance  of  certain  external  acts  of  religion,  as  much 
inferior  to  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  requires,  and  who 
considered  Christian  piety  as  the  vital  and  internal  princi- 
ple of  a  soul,  in  which" true  faith  and  divine  love  have 
gained  a  happy  ascendant.  Thus  one  of  the  contending 
parties  excelled  in  the  number  and  power  of  its  votaries ; 
the  other  in  the  learning,  genius,  ana  piety  of  its  adherents; 
and,  things  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, now  a  controversy,  which  began  about  a  century 
ago,  should  be  still  carried  on  with  the  most  vehement 
contention  and  ardour.* 
xlu.  Those  who  have  taken  an  attentive  view  of  this 
The  method.  l°pg>  aQd  indeed  endless  controversy,  cannot  but 
SSiV?m-  think  it  a  matter  both  of  curiosity  and  amusement 
f^Entu^  to  observe  the  contrivances,  stratagems,  aigu- 
controveny.  ments,  and  arts  employed  by  both  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists ;  by  the  former  in  their  methods  of  attack,  and 
by  the  latter  in  their  plans  of  defence.  The  Jesuits  came 
forth  into  the  field  of  controversy,  armed  with  sophistical 
arguments,  odious  comparisons,  papal  bulls,  royal  edicts, 
and  the  protection  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  and  bi- 

m  The  history  of  this  contest  is  to  be  found  in  many  authors,  who  hare  either  ajveu 
a  relation  of  the  whole,  or  treated  apart  some  of  its  most  interesting  branches.  The 
writers  that  ought  to  be  principally  consulted  on  this  subject  are  those  which  follow  ; 
Gerberon,  HitUrire  QenerwU  dv  Jsnsenisme,  published  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam,  in  three 
volumes,  8vo.  and  republished  in  fire  volumes  12mo.  at  Lyons,  in  1703.  Du  Mas, 
Histoire  det  Cinq  Propositions  it  Jansenius,  printed  at  Liege  in  8vo.  in  1694.  Of  these 
two  writers,  the  former  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists,  while  the  latter  favours 
that  of  the  Jesuits.  Add  to  these,  Melch.  Leydecker's  Historia  Janstnitmj,  printed  at 
Utrecht  in  Svo.  in  1695 :  and  Voltaire's  Sieclt  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  H.  p,  964.  Several 
books,  written  on  both  sides,  are  enumerated  in  a  work  published  in  8vo.  in  1755,  under 
the  following  title ;  *  Bibliotheque  Janseniste,  ou  Catalogue  Alphabetique  des  principaox 
Livres  Jansenistes,'  the  author  of  which  is  said  to  be  Domin.  Colonia,  a  learned  Jesuit 
This  book,  as  we  have  had  before  occasion  to  observe,  has  been  republished  at  Ant- 
werp, with  considerable  additions,  in  four  volumes  8vo.  under  the  title  of  '  Dktionaire 
des  Livres  Jansenistes.'  See  *  Recueil  des  pieeea  pour  aervir  a  fHittoIre  de  Port  Royal/ 
p.  325. 
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shops  ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  appeared  to  them  insufficient, 
they  had  recourse  to  still  more  formidable  auxiliaries,  even 
the  secular  arm,  and  a  competent  number  of  dragoons. 
The  Jansenists,  far  from  being  dismayed  at  the  view  of 
this  warlike  host,  stood  their  ground  with  steadiness  and 
intrepidity.  They  evaded  the  mortal  blows  that  were  le- 
velled at  them  in  the  royal  and  papal  mandates,  by  the  help 
of  nice  interpretations,  subtile  distinctions,  nay,  by  the 
very  same  sophistical  refinements  which  they  blamed  in. 
the  Jesuits.  To  the  threatening  and  frowns  of  the  nobles 
and  bishops,  who  protected  their  adversaries,  they  op- 
posed the  favour  and  applause  of  the  people ;  to  sophisms 
they  opposed  sophisms,  and  invectives  to  invectives  ;  and 
to  human  power  they  opposed  the  Divine  Omnipotence, 
and  boasted  of  the  miracles  by  which  heaven  had  de- 
clared itself  in  their  favorir.  When  they  perceived  that 
the  strongest  arguments  and  the  most  respectable  author- 
ities were  insufficient  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  their  ad- 
versaries, they  endeavoured,  by  their  religious  exploits, 
and  their  application  to  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
learning,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  pontiffs,  and  strengthen 
their  interest  with  the  people.  Hence  they  declared  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  church ;  formed  new 
stratagems  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the  protectants ;  took  ex- 
traordinary pains  in  instructing  the  youth  in  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences;  drew  up  a  variety  of  useful,  accu- 
rate, and  elegant  abridgments,  containing  the  elements  of 
philosophy  and  the  learned  languages ;  published  a  multi- 
tude of  treatises  on  practical  religion  and  morality,  whose 
persuasive  eloquence  charmed  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men ;  introduced  and  cultivated  an  easy,  correct,  and 
agreeable  manner  of  writing,  and  gave  accurate  and  learn- 
ed interpretations  of  several  ancient  authors.  To  all  these 
various  kinds  of  merit,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
real  and  solid,  they  added  others  that  were  at  least  vision- 
ary and  chimerical ;  for  they  endeavoured  to  persuade, 
and  did,  in  effect,  persuade  many,  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing interposed  particularly  in  support  of  their  cause,  and 
by  prodigies  and  miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  in  a  manner  adapt- 
ed to  remove  all  doubt,  and  triumph  over  all  opposition.11 
All  this  rendered  the  Jansenists  extremely  popular,  and 

n  It  if  well  known  that  the  Janoenlits  or  Aogoitiniant,  hare  long  pretended  to  eon- 
Arm  their  doctrine  bj  miracle* ;  end  they  even  *cVi\on\ft&**  tatX  ^«*t  utaa&A*.  \»s* 
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held  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits  for  some  time  dubious ;  nay, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  former  would  have  tri- 
umphed, had  not  the  cause  of  the  latter  been  the  cause 
of  the  papacy,  and  had  not  the  stability  and  grandeur  of  the 
Romish  church  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
success  of  their  religious  maxims. 
xliii.  It  appears,  from  several  circumstances,  that  Urban 
Vin.  and  alter  him,  Innocent  X.  were  really 
£"  lSft£  bent  on  appeasing  these  dangerous  tumults,  in 
£mt ?£  the  same  manner  as  the  popes  in  former  times  had 
innocent  x.  prudently  suppressed  the  controversies  excited 
by  Baius  and  the  Dominicans.    But  the  vivacity,  incon- 

sometimes  saved  them,  when  their  affairs  hare  been  reduced  to  a  desperate  situation. 
See  Memoiret  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  L  p.  256,  torn.  ii.  p.  107.  The  first  Unie  we  bear  men- 
tion made  of  these  miracles  is  in  1656,  and  the  following  years,  when  2i  pretended  (horn  of 
that  derisive  crown  that  was  put  upon  our  Saviour's  head  by  the  Honan  soldiers,  is  re- 
ported to  have  performed  several  marvellous  cures  in  the  convent  of  Port  Royal.  See 
the  Recueil  de  pkuiewrs  pieces  pour  servbr  a  PHistoirt  de  Port  Royd,  p.  328,  448.  Fon- 
taine, Memoir es  povr  servir  a  CHutoire  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  prodigies  in  the  year  1661.  Vies  de  Rdigieuses  de*  Port  -Royal,  torn,  i.  p. 
192,  and  in  the  year  1664,  Msnurirts  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  iii.  p.  252.  The  fame  of  these 
miracles  was  very  great  daring  the  last  century,  and  proved  singularly  advantageous  lo 
the  cause  of  the  Jansenists  ;  but  they  are  now  fallen,  even  in  France,  into  oblivion  and 
discredit.  The  Jansenists  therefore  of  the  present  age,  being  pressed  by  their  adversa- 
ries, were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  prodigies,  as  the  credit  of  the  old  ones  wts 
entirely  worn  out ;  and  they  seemed  indeed  to  have  had  miracles  at  command,  by  the 
considerable  number  they  pretended  to  perform.  Thus,  if  we  are  credulous  enough  to 
believe  their  reports,  in  the  year  1725,  a  woman,  whose  name  waa  Le  Fosse,  wasnuWo*- 
ly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux,  by  imploring  the  aid  of  the  host,  when  it  waa  one  day  carried 
by  a  Jansenist  priest.  About  two  years  after  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  tomb  of  Gerhard 
Rousse,  a  canon  of  Avignon,  was  honoured  with  miracles  of.  a  stupendous  kiod ;  and 
finally, -we  are  informed  that  the  same  honour  was  conferred,  in  the  year  1731,  on  the 
bones  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  were  interred  atjSt  Medard,  where  ionumerable  mi- 
racle* are  said  to  have  been  wrought.  This  last  story  has  given  rise  to  the  wannest 
contest,  between  the  superstitious  or  crafty  Jansenists  and  their  adversaries  in  all  com- 
munions. Beside  all  this,  Quesnell,  Lcvicr,  Desangins,  and  Tour n us,  the  great  orna- 
ments of  Jansenism,  are  said  to  have  furnished  extraordinary  succours,  on  several 
occasions,  to  sick  and  infirm  persons,  who  testified  a  lively  confidence  in  their  prayers 
and  merits.  See  a  famous  Jansenist  book  composed  in  answer  to  the  Butt  UmgemtMt, 
and  entitled,  Jesus  Christ  sous  PJinatheme  et  sous  P  Excommunication,  art.  xvii.  p.  61, 
*  xviii.  p.  66,  edit.  Utrecht  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Jansenists 
defend  these  miracles  from  principle,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persuasion  of  their  troth 
and  reality  ;  for  that  party  abounds  with  persons,  whose  piety  is  blended  with  s  most 
superstitious  credulity,  who  look  upon  their  religious  system  as  celestial  truth,  and  their 
cause  as  the  immediate  cause  of  heaven,  and  who  are  consequently  disposed  to  think 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  the  Deity,  or  left  without  extraordinary  marks 
of  his  approbation  and  supporting  presence.  It  is,  however,  amazing,  nay  almost 
incredible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  judicious  defenders  of  this  cause,  those 
eminent  Jansenists,  whose  sagacity,  learning,  and  good  sense,  discover  themselves 
so  abundantly  in  other  matters,  do  not  consider  that  the  powers  of  nature,  the  efficacy 
of  proper  remedies,  or  the  efforts  of  imagination,  produce  many  important  changes 
and  effects,  which  imposture,  or  a  blind  attachment  to  some  particular  cause,  lead 
many  to  attribute  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity.  We  can  easily 
account  for  the  delusions  of  weak  enthusiasts,  or  the  tricks  of  egregious  impostors ;  but 
when  we  see  men  of  piety  and  judgment  appearing  in  defence  of  such  miracles  as 
those  now  under  consideration,  we  must  conclude,  that  they  look  upon  fraud  as  lawful 
in  the  support  of  a  good  cause,  and  make  no  scruple  of  deceiving  the  people,  when 
they  propose,  by  this  delusion,  to  confirm  and  propagate  what  they  take  to  be  thr 
truth. 
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stancy,  and  restless  spirit  of  the  French  doctors  threw  all 
into  confusion,  and  disconcerted  the  measures  of  the  pon- 
tiffs. The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  selected 
Jive  propositions  out  of  the  work  of  Jansenius  already  men- 
tioned, which  appeared  to  them  the  most  erroneous  in  their 
nature,  and  the  most  pernicious  in  their  tendency ;  and 
being  set  on  by  the  instigation,  and  seconded  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits,  employed  their  most  zealous  endea- 
vours, and  their  most  importunate  entreaties,  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  to  have  these  propositions  condemned.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  part  of  the  Gallican  clergy  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  this  condemnation ;  and,  for  that 

Surpose,  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  entreat  Innocent 
[.  to  suspend  his  final  decision  until  the  true  sense  of  these 
propositions  was  deliberately  examined,  since  the  ambi- 
guity of  style,  in  which  they  were  expressed,  (tendered 
tnem  susceptible  of  a  false  interpretation.  But  these  entrea- 
ties were  ineffectual ;  the  interest  and  importunities  of  the 
Jesuits  prevailed ;  and  the  pontiff,  without  examining  the 
merits  of  the  cause  with  a  suitable  degree  of  impartiality 
and  attention,  condemned,  by  a  public  bull,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1653,  the  propositions  of  Jansenius.  These  propo- 
sitions contained  the  following  doctrines ; 

1.  "  That  there  are  divine  precepts,  which  good  men, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  observe  them,  are  never- 
theless absolutely  unable  to  obey ;  nor  has  God  given  them 
that  measure,  of  grace,  that  is  essentially  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  capable  of  such  obedience ; 

2.  "  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can 
resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon 
the  mind ; 

3.  "  That  in  order  to  render  human  actions  meritorious, 
it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but 
only  that  they  be  free  from  constraint ;° 

4.  "  That  the  Semipelagians  err  grievously  in  maintain- 
ing, that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids  and  influences  of  pre- 
venting grace  ; 

5.  "  That  whosoever  affirms,  that  Jesus  Christ  made  ex- 

* 

o  Augustine,  Leibnitz,  end  a  considerable  number  of  modern  philosophers,  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  necessity,  consider  this  necessity  in  moral  actions,  as  consistent  with  ' 
true  liberty,  because  it  is  consistent  with  spontaneity  and  choice.    According  to  them.* 
constraint  alone  and  external  force  destroy  merit  and  imputation* 

^oi ,  in,  67 
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i nation,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  for  the  sins  of  ail  man- 
kind, is  a  Semipelagian." 

Of  these  propositions  the  pontiff  declared  the  first  four 
only  heretical ;  but  he  pronounced  the  fifth  rash,  impious. 
and  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.p 

xliv.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge 
Aiei.murrvii.  was  indeed  painful  to  tlie  Jansenists,  and,ofcon- 
wiSfiZ^  sequence,  higldy  agreeable  to  their  adversaries. 
I,ltt,•  It  did  not  however  either  drive   the  former  to 

despair,  or  satisfy  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  their  desires ; 
for  while  the  doctrine  was  condemned,  the  man  escaped. 
Jansenius  was  not  named  in  the  bulU  nor  did  the  pontiff 
even  declare  that  the  five  propositions  were  maintained  in 
the  book,  entitled,  Augustinus,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  condemned  them.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Augustine 
and  Jasenius  defended  themselves  by  a  distinction  invented 
by  the  ingenious  and  subtle  Anthony  Arnaud,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  considered  separately  in  this  con- 
troversy the  matter  of  doctrine  and  tue  matter  of  fact; 
that  is  to  say,  they  acknowledge  themselves  bound  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Jive  propositions  above  mentioned  were  justly 
condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiff  ;q  but  they  maintained, 
that  the  pope  had  not  declared,  and  consequently  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  believe,  that  these  propositions  were  to 
be  found  in  Jansenius's  book,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
had  been  condemned/  They  did  not  however  enjoy  long 
the  benefit  of  this  artful  distinction.  The  restless  and  in- 
vincible hatred  of  their  enemies  pursued  them  in  every 
quarter  where  they  looked  for  protection  or  repose ;  and 
at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII.  the  successor  of  Inno- 
cent to  declare,  by  a  solemn  bull,  issued  out  in  the  year 
1650,  that  the  Jive  propositions,  that  had  been  condemned, 
were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius,  and  were  contained  in  his 
book.  The  pontiff  did  not  stop  here;  but  to  this  flagrant 
instance  of  imprudence  added  another  still  more  shocking; 
for,  in  the  year  1605,  he  sent  into  France  the  form  of  a  de- 
claration, that  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all  those  who  as- 
pired alter  any  preferment  in  the  church,  and  in  which  it  was 

p  Thi*  bull  is  still  extant  in  the  Bullarium  Itomnmtm,  torn.  vi.  p.  456.  It  has  ako 
hern  published,  together  with  wwral  other  pieces  relating  to  this  controversy,  bj  Dm 
Plefsis  DWrgentrc  in  his  CoUcctinjudiciorum  denorit  errorSms^  torn.  iii.  p.  it.  p.  261. 

tC?^  q  This  was  what  our  author  call?  the  questin  de  fire- 

*fZr'  v  This  is  the  qutsiio  dr.  fctlo. 
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affirmed,  that  the  Jive  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Jansenius,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  condemned  by  the  church.8  This  declaration,  whose 
unexampled  temerity  and  contentious  tendency  appeared 
in  the  most  odious  colours,  not  only  to  the  Jansemsts,  but 
also  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  French  nation,  produced  the 
most  deplorable  divisions  and  tumults.  It  was  immediately 
opposed  with  vigour  by  the  Jansenists,  who  maintained, 
that  mmattersoffact  the  pope  was  fallible,  especially  when 
his  decisions  were  merely  personal,  and  not  confirmed 
by  a  general  council ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  it  was 
neither  obligatory  nor  necessary  to  subscribe  this  papal 
declaration,  which  had  only  a  matter  of  fact  for  its  object. 
The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  audaciously  asserted,  even 
openl  v,  in  the  qty  of  Paris,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  faith  and  confidence  in  the  papal  decisions  re- 
lating to  matter  of  fact,  had  no  less  the  characters  of  a 
well-grounded  and  divine  faith,  than  when  these  decisions 
related  merely  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  opinion.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  Jansenists 
were  by  no  means  so  resolute  and  intrepid  as  those  above 
mentioned.  Some  of  them  declared,  that  they  would  nei- 
ther subscribe  nor  reject  the  form  in  question,  but  show 
their  veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  by  observ- 
ing a  profound  silence  on  that  subject.  Otners  professed 
themselves  ready  to  subscribe  it,  not  indeed  without  ex- 
ception and  reserve,  but  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
explain,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  the  sense  in  which 
they  understood  it,  or  the  distinctions  and  limitations  with 
which  they  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  Others  employed  a 
variety  of  methods  and  stratagems  to  elude  the  force  of 
this  tyrannical  declaration.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  violent  demands  of  the  Jesuits ;  no- 
thing less  than  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Jansenists  could  ap- 
pease Iheir  fury.  Such  therefore  among  the  latter,  as 
made  the  least  opposition  to  the  declaration  in  question, 
were  cast  into  prison,  or  sent  into  exHe,  or  involved  hi 
some  other  species  of  persecution  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  severity  was  a  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  influence  in  cabinet  councils. 

s  This  Bull,  together  with  several  other  pieces,  is  also  published  \y  Du  Plessis  D'Ar- 
gehtre,  in  his  Collect*  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn.  Hi.  p.  281,  283,  306.  See  the 
form  of  Alexander's  declaration,  with  the  mandate  of  Louis  XIV.  ibid.  p.  314. 

t  See  Du  Mas,  Histoire  its  Cinq  PropoaiUpns,  p.  158.  Gerberon^  ifttoire  Qctutofe  4* 
Jftn.fem'smef,  p.  tip.  5tfi. 
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xlv.  Tlie  lenity  or  prudence  of  Clement  IX.  suspended, 
n.Lrrvm.  for  a  wnile,  the  calamities  of  those  who  had  sa- 
l^JrtTC*  crificed  their  liberty  and  their  fortunes  to  their 
$JJ!£Sl,ixf  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  gave  them 
S?  £££>.-  both  time  to  breathe,  and  reason  to  hope  (or  bet- 
&£«  ck-  ter  days.  This  change,  which  happened  in  the 
toent  year  1669,  was  occasioned  by  the  fortitude  and 

resolution  of  the  bishops  of  Ancers,  Beauvais,  Panders, 
and  Alet,  who  obstinately  and  gloriously  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, without  the  proper  explications  and  distinctions, 
the  oath  or  declaration  that  had  produced  such  troubles 
*md  divisions  in  the  church.    They  did  not  indeed  stand 
alone  in  the  breach  ;  for  when  the  court  of  Rome  began 
to  menace  and  level  its  thunder  at  their  heads,  nineteen 
bishops  more  arose  with  a  noble  intrepidity,  and  adopted 
their  cause,  in  solemn  remonstrances,  addressed  both  to 
the  king  of  France  and  the  Roman  pontiff.    These  reso- 
lute protesters  were  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bour- 
bon, dutchess  of  Longueville,  a  heroine  of  the  first  rank 
both  in  birth  and  magnanimity,  who,  having  renounced  the 
pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which  had  long  em- 
ployed her  most  serious  thoughts,  espoused,  with  a  devout 
ardour,  the  doctrines   and  cause  ot  the  Jansenists,  and 
most  earnestly  implored  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff in  their  behalf.    Moved  by  these  entreaties,  and  also 
by  other  arguments  and  considerations  of  like  moment, 
Clement  IX.  became  so  indulgent  as  to  accept  of  a  con- 
ditional subscription  to  the  famous  declaration,  and  to 
permit  doctors  of  scrupulous  consciences  to  sign  it  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  interpretation  they  thought  proper 
to  give  it.     This  instance  of  papal  condescension  and  le- 
nity was  no  sooner  made  public  than  the  Jansenists  began 
to  come  forth  from  their  lurking-places,  to  return  from  their 
voluntary  exile,  and  to  enjoy  their  former  tranquillity  and 
freedom,  being  exempt  from  all  uneasy  apprehensions  of 
$ny  further  persecution. 

This  remarkable  event  is  commonly  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  its  duration  nevertheless  was  but  transitory/ 

u  The  transactions  relating  to  this  event,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  IX.  are  circumstantially  related  by  cardinal  Rospigniosi,  in  his  Com- 
mentality  which  Du  Plessis  D' Argent  re  has  subjoined  to  his  EUmtnta  Tkeolcgica  pub- 
lished, in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1716.  See  also  this  last-mentioned  author's  CoJ- 
hdio  juduiorum  de  funis  erroribus,  torn.  iii.  p.  336,  in  which  the  letters  of  Clement 
IX.  are  jrr&rted.    Two  Jansenists  have  written  the  history  of  fhe   Clementine  peace. 
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It  was  violated  in  the  year  1676,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits  by  Louis  XIV.  who  declared,  in  a  public  edict,  that 
it  had  only  been  granted  for  a  time,  out  of  a  condescend- 
ing indulgence  to  the  tender  and  scrupulous  consciences  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons  ;  but  it  was  totally  abolished 
after  the  death  of  the  dutchess  of  Longueville,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1679,  and  deprived  the  Jansenists  of 
their  principal  support. .  From  that  time  their  calamities 
were  renewed,  ana  they  were  pursued  with  the  same  ma- 
lignity and  rage  that  they  had  before  experienced.  Some 
of  them  avoided  the  rising  storm  by  a  voluntary  exile ; 
others  sustained  it  with  invincible  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  mind ;  others  turned  aside  its  fury,  and  escaped  its  vio- 
lence, as  well  as  they  could,  by  dexterity  and  prudence. 
Anthony  Arnaud,  who  was  the  head  and  leader  of  the  par- 
ty, fled  into  Holland  in  the  year  1679;w  and  in  this  re- 
treat, he  not  only  escaped  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  but  had 
it  in  his  power  to  hurt  them  considerably,  and  actually 
made  the  Jesuits  feel  the  weight  of  his  talents  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence.  For  the  admirable  eloquence  and  /sa- 
gacity of  this  great  man  gave  him  such  an  ascendant  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches  there 
embraced  his  opinions,  and  adopted  his  cause ;  the  Ro- 
mish congregations  in  Holland  also  were,  by  his  influence, 
and  the  ministry  of  his  intimate  friends  and  adherents, 
John  Neercassel  and  Peter  Coddeus,  bishops  of  Cast  one 
and  Sebasto,1  entirely  gained  over  to  the  Jansenist  party. 

Varer,  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  an  anonymous  work,  entitled  'Relation  de 
ce  qui  s'est  passe  dans  I'aflaire  de  la  Paix  de  l'Eglise  sous  la  Pane  Clement  IX.'  and 
Quesnel,  in  an  anonymous  production  also,  entitled  *  La  Paix  de  Clement  IX.  ou  De- 
monstration des  deux  faussetes  capilales  avancees  dans  I'Histoirc  des  Cinq  Propositions 
contre  la  foi  des  disciples  de  St.  Au&ustin.'  That  Varet  was  the  author  of  the  former, 
is  asserted  in  the  *  Catechisme  Illstorique  sur  Ics  contestations  de  l'Eglise,'  torn.  i.  p. 
352  ;  and  that  the  latter  came  from  the  pen  of  Quesnel,  we  learn  from  the  writer  of* 
'  Bibliotheque  Jansenistc,'  p.  314.  There  was  another  accurate  and  interesting  account 
of  this  transaction  published  in  the  year  1706,  in  two  volumes  Svo.  under  the  following 
title j  '  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  dans  I'aflaire  de  la  paix  de  l'Eglise  sous  le  Pape 
Clement  IX.  avec  les  Lettres,  Actes,  Memoircs,  et  autres  pieces  qui  y  ont  rapport.'  The 
important  services  that  the  dutchess  of  Longueville  rendered  the  Jansenists  in  this  af- 
fair are  related  with  elegance  and  spirit  by  Villefort,  in  his  *  Vic  d'Anne  Genevieve  de 
Bourbon,  Duchesse  de  Longueville,'  torn,  ii.iivr.  vi.  p.  39,  of  the  edition  of  Amsterdam, 
1739,  which  is  more  complete  and  ample  than  the  edition  of  Paris. 

w  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see  Baylc's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the  article  An- 
thony Arnaud ;  as  also  Histuire  abregee  de  la  Vie  et  des  Outrages  de  JH.  Arnaud,  publish- 
ed at  Cologn,  in  8vo.  The  change  introduced  into  the  Romish  churches  in  Holland  is 
mentioned  by  Lafitau,  Vie  de  Clemeut  XI.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  For  an  account  of  Cod- 
deus, Neercassel,  and  Varet,  and  the  other  patrons  of  Jansenism  among  the  Dutch, 
see  the  Dictionnaire  des  Litres  Jansenist cs.  torn.  i.  p.  49,  21, 353,  torn.  H,  p.  400,  torn,  iv 
p.  119. 

x  Bishops  in  partibus  inftWtjrm, 
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These  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists,  on  a  general  view, 
seem  just  and. rational,  and  suitable  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Christianity ;  but,  when  we  examine  the  particular 
branches  into  which  they  extend  these  general  principles, 
the  consequences  they  deduce  from  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  apply  them,  in  their  rules  of  discipline  and 
practice,  we  shall  find,  that  the  piety  of  this  famous  party 
is  deeply  tinged  both  with  superstition  and  fanaticism ;  that 
it  more  especially  favours  the  harsh  and  enthusiastical  opi- 
nion of  the  mystics  ;  and  of  consequence,  that  the  Jan- 
senists are  not  undeservedly  branded  by  their  adversaries 
with  the  denomination  of  rigowrists.*    This  denomination 

a  They  who  desire  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  dismal  piety  of  the  Jansenists,  which 
carries  the  unseemly  features  of  that  gloomy  devotion  that  was  formerly  practised  by 
fanatical  hermits  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  Lybia,  and  Egypt,  but  is  entirely  foreign  from 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  amiable  spirit  of  Christianity,  have  only  to  peruse  the 
epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who  is  the  great  oracle  of  the 
party.  This  abbot  was  a  well-meaning  man  ;  and  his  piety,  such  as  it  was,  carried  in  it 
the  marks  of  sincerity  and  fervour  ;  be  was  also  superior,  perhaps,  as  a  pastor,  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors  ;  and  his  learning,  more  especially  his  know- 
ledge of  religious  antiquity,  was  very  considerable  j  but  to  propose  this  man  u  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  model  of  genuine  piety,  and  as  a  most  accurate  and  accomplished 
teacher  of  Christian  >irtue,  is  an  absurdity  peculiar  to  the  Jansenists,  and  can  be  adopted 
by  no  person  who  knows  what  genuine  piety,  and-  Christian  virtue  arc.  That  we  may 
not  seem  to  detract  rashly,  and  without  reason,  from  the  merit  of  this  eminent  man,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  confirm  what  we  have  said  by  some  instances.  This  good  abbot, 
having  undertaken  to  vanquish  the  heretics,  i.  e.  the  protectants,  in  a  prolix  and  extensive 
work,  was  obliged  to  read,  or  ut  least  to  look  into,  the  various  writings  published  by  that 
impious  tribe ;  and  this  he  did  in  company  with  his  nephew  Martin  de  Barcos,  who  re- 
sembled him  entirely  in  his  sentiments  and  manners.  Rut  before  he  would  venture  to 
open  a  book  composed  by  a  protcstant,  he  constantly  marked  it  with  the  si^n  of  Ike  cross, 
to  expel  the  evil  spirit.  What  weakness  and  superstition  did  this  ridiculous  proceeding 
discover !  for  the  good  man  was  persuaded  that  Satan  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  books 
of  the  protestants ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  he  imagined  the  wicked 
spirit  lay,  whether  in  the  paper,  in  the  letters,  between  the  leaves,  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
these  infernal  productions.  Let  us  sec  the  account  that  is  given  of  this  matter  by  Lance- 
lot, in  his  .Memoires  touchant  la  vie  deJSI.  CAbbe  de  8.  Cyran,  torn.  i.  p.  226.  His  words 
are  as  follows  :  "  II  lisoit  ces  livrcs  avec  tant  de  picte,  qu'en  les  prcnant  il  les  exercisoit 
toujours  en  faisant  la  signc  dc  la  Croix  dessus,  nc  doutant  point  que  lc  Demon  n'y  resi- 
doit  actuellcment."  His  attachment  to  Augustine  was  so  excessive,  that  he  looked  upon 
as  sacred  and  divine  even  those  opinions  of  that  great  man,  which  the  wiser  part  of  the 
lionmb  doctors  had  rejected, as  erroneous  and  highly  dangerous.  Such,ainong  others,  was 
that  extravagant  and  pernicious  tenet,  that  "  the  saints  arc  the  only  lawful  proprietors 
of  the  world  jw  and  **  that  the  wicked  have  no  right,  bv  the  divine  law,  to  those  things 
which  they  possess  justly,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  huinun  law."  To  this 
purpose  is  the  following  assertion  of  our  abbot,  as  we  find  it  in  Fontaine's  Mt moires  pour 
scrvir  a  PHistoire  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  i.  p.  201.  "  Jesus  Christ  n'est  encore  entre  dans  la 
possession  de  sonltoyaume  tempore!,  ctdes  Liens  du  momlc  qui  luiapparticnnent,que  par 
rcttc  petite  portion  qu'en  tient  l'Eglisc  par  les  benefices  de  ses  Clcrcs,  qui  ne  sont  que  les 
fcrmicrs  et  les  depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ."  If  therefore  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  this  visionary  man,  the  golden  age  is  approaching,  when  Jesus  Christ,  having  pulled 
down  the  mighty  from  their  scats,  and  dethroned  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth, 
shall  reduce  the  whole  world  under  his  sole  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  priests  and  monks,  who  are  the  prince*  of  his  church.  After  we  have  seen  such 
sentiments  as  these  maintained  by  their  oracle  and  chic(',U  is  but  natural  to  be  surprised 
when  we  hear  the  Jansenists  boasting  of  their  zeal  in  defending  sovereign  states,  and  in 
general  the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  against  the  s-tratn^ems  and  usurpations  of  the  Jto 
inpn  P'lyiiftV 
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they  merited,  in  a  peculiar  manner ,"by  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning repentance  and  penance,  whose  tendency,  con- 
sidered both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view,  is  sin- 
gularly pernicious.  For  they  make  repentance  consist 
chiefly  in  those  voluntary  sufferings,  which  the  trans- 
gressor" inflicts  upon  himself,  ip  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  his  crimes  and  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  As  their  no- 
tions of  the  extent  of  man's  original  corruption  are  great- 
ly exaggerated,  they  prescribe  remedies  to  it  that  are 
of  the  same  nature.  They  look  upon  Christians  as 
bound  to  expiate  this  original  guilt  by  acts  of  mortification 
performed  in  solitude  and  silence,  by  torturing  and  ma- 
cerating their  bodies,  by  painful  labour,  excessive  absti- 
nence, continual  prayer  and  contemplation  ;  and  they  hold 
every  person  obliged  to  increase  these  voluntary  pains  and 
'sufferings,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  corruption  they 
have  derived  from  nature,  or  contracted  bv  a  vicious  and 
licentious  course  of  life.  -Nay,  they  carry  these  austeri- 
ties to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  call 
those  holy  self-tormentors,  who  have  gradually  put  an 
end  to  their  davs  bv  excessive  abstinence  or  labour,  the 
sacred  victims  of  repc7itance>  that  have  been  consumed  by 

Thr  notions  of  l"u-  aJtSi.t  of  St.  (.'vrs»n  conrcrninj  prayer,  watch  breathe  the  fana- 
tical f-pirit  of  mysticism,  v.  il!  fi;;t'jt r  tonf:rm  wiiaiwc  have  !>aiu  of  hi*  propensity  to 
( -iiihusuisin.  It  h  for  example  a  favourite  maxim  with  him,  that  the  Christian  who 
prays,  oiiirht  nc\»r  to  r«  colled  the  good  things  he  »tauds  in  need  of  in  order  to  a$l: 
them  of  liud,  *-;mc  triit»  prayer  dots  not  coirH  in  distinct  notion*  and  clear  ideas  of 
what  we  air;  doin^  in  that  *o!mni  :«■♦,  but  in  ;i  certain  blind  Impulse  of  divine  love. 
Such  is  the  areoui.t  511  en  of  the  al.bot's  sentiments  on  this  head  by  Lancelot,  inhisJU*- 
Mc/n.1  /en.  h;ihl  la  nV  dt  rdllz  t!r  S.  O/rcn,  toui.  ii.  p.  44.  **  II  iie  eroyoit  pas,"  soys 
that  author,  "  qne  Ton  put  faiie  q.ifjquc  ellbrt  pour  s'appliquer  .1  quel  que  point,  oil's* 
qinlqne  pr:i«.ef  j  siiiculirre — paree  que  la  veritable  prierc  est  plutot  un  atlrait  de  son 
:u::-jurv  qui  empntc  notru  ca-ur  \i-r«  lui,  et  nom  enlcic  commc  hors  de  nous  roemes 
que  non  pis  urn:  oecupntiou  do  notrr  rsprit,  qui  se  rcmplfcsc  dc  I'idee  de  quelque  ohjet 
qiKH^ne  divin."  According  to  tLS  hvpi.thi-sia,  the  man  prays  best  who  neither  thinks 
nor  a;  Ir.  in  lli.it  a<t  of  d"tntio:i.  Thi.»  i-  indeed  a  tcry  extraordinary  account  o[  tie 
witter,  and  eo::f:iir:-.  an  i.K-i  ol  prr.ver  which  seems  to"  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
i'hn-t  and  his  upcslics ;  for  the  Jvrmcr  Ins  eommauded  u*  to  address  our  prayer*  to  God 
in  si  .-(t  tonn  of  words  ;  and  the  latter  frequently  tell  us  the  subjects  of  their  petitions 
and  .t,ip),'icr.tions. 

lint  of  all  tlii:  rrror^  of  this  irrh  JaiiM:ni»t,  none  wan  50  pernicious  as  the  fanatical  no- 
tion b"  int.-^rtain-d  cf  his  heiii*  the  resiufnte  of  the  Deity,  the  instrument  of  the  Godhead, 
by  which  the  tHrbie  nnlvre.  it.-e!f  essentially  operated.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  # 
flai>'.VTcii<i  priu(  ipb%  that  he  recommends  it  as  ji  duty  incumbent  on  all  pious  men  to 
follow,  wi thrift  ron:-.!tiii^  their  judgment  or  any  other  ^uide,  the  first  motions  and  ini- 
pvfsfs  of  thi.ir  ir.inr!*,  ;'<  the  dictate-  of  In aven.  And  indeed  the  Jansenist*,  in  genera!, 
are  intimately  petvuaded,  ih  it  d'od  nptratts  icmn  diati-'.y  upon  the  minds   of  those  who 
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thejire  of  divine  love.  Not  satisfied  with  this  fanatical 
language,  they  go  still  farther,  and  superstitiously  maintain, 
that  the  conduct  of  these  self-murderers  is  peculiarly  meri- 
torious in  the  eye  of  heaven ;  and  that  their  sufferings, 
macerations,  and  labours,  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity, 
.and  not  only  contribute  to  their  own  felicity,  but  draw 
down  abundant  blessings  upon  their  friends  and  upon  the 
church.  We  might  confirm  this  account  by  vanous  ex- 
amples, and  more  especially  by  that  of  the  famous  abbe 
de  Paris,  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  Jansenists,  who 
put  himself  to  a  most  painful  death,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
justice  of  an  incensed  God  ;b  such  was  the  picture  he  had 
formed  of  the  best  of  beings  in  his  disordered  fancy. 

xlvii.  A  striking  example  of  this  austere,  forbidding, 
and  extravagant  species  of  devotion,  was  exhibited  The  con*«u  or 
in  that  celebrated  female  convent  called  Part  Porir-y*L 
-Royal  in  the  fields,  which  was  situated  in  a  retired,  deep, 
ana  gloomy  vale,  not  far  from  Paris.  The  inspection  and 
government  of  this  austere  society  was  given  by  Henry 
IV.  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  to  Jaquehne, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Arnaud,c  who,  after  her  conversion, 
assumed  the  name  of  Marie  Angelique  de  la  St.  Madelaine. 
This  lady  had  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute  life/  which  was 
the  general  case  of  the  cloistered  fair  in  France,  about  this 
period ;  but  a  remarkable  change  happened  in  her  senti- 
ments and  manners,  in  the  year  1609,  when  she  resolved 
no  more  to  live  like  a  nun,  but  to  consecrate  her  future 
days  to  deep  devotion  and  penitential  exercises.  This 
holy  resolution  was  strengthened  by  her  acquaintance  with 
file  famous  Francois  de  Sales,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran. 
The  last  of  these  pious  connexions  she  formed  in  the  year 
1623,  and  modelled  both  her  own  conduct  and  the  man- 
ners of  her  convent  after  the  doctrine  and  example  of  these 

b  See  Morinus,  Com.  de  Panitentia,  Prqf.  p.  3,  in  which  there  U  a  tacit  censure  of 
the  penance  of  the  Jansenists.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Memoiret  de  Port  Royal, 
p.  483.  The  Jansenists,  among  all  the  meritorious  actions  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cy- 
ran, find  none  more  worthy  of  admiration  and  applause  than  his  restoring  from 
oblivion  the  true  system  of  penitential  discipline ;  and  they  consider  him  as  the  se- 
cond author  or  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  penance.  See  Memoires  de  Port  Royal,  torn. 
iii.  p.  445,  504.  This  very  doctrine  however  of  penance  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons of  his  being  committed  to  prison  by  the  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Ibid.  torn.  i. 
p.  233,  452. 

c  An  eminent  lawyer,  and  father  to  the  famous  Arnaud,  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne. 

idp  d  The  dissolute  life  imputed  to  this  abbess  by  Dr.  Mosbeim  is  an  egregious  mis* 
take,  which  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  his  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Bayle't 
pictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  note  F,  fourth  edition  in  French, 
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devout  men.  Hence  it  happened,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century,  the  convent  of  Port  Royal  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Jesuits,  the  admiration  of  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  holy  virgins  of  this 
famous  society  observed,  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  exact- 
ness, that  ancient  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  which  had  been 
almost  every  where  abrogated  on  account  of  its  excessive 
and  intolerable  austerity ;  nay,  they  even  went  beyond  its 
most  cruel  demands.6  Such  was  the  fame  of  this  devout 
nunnery,  that  multitudes  of  pious  persons  were  ambitious 
to  dwell  in  its  neighbourhood,  ana  that  a  great  part  of  the 

e  There  is  a  prodigious  multitude  of  books  still  extant,  in  which  the  rise,  progress, 
laws,  and  sanctity  of  this  famous  convent  arc  described  and  extolled  by  eminent  Jan- 
senists,  who,  at  the  same  time,  deplore  Its  fate  in  the  most  doleful  strain.  Of  this  mul- 
titude, we  shall  mention  those  only  which  are  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  which  eoataia 
the  most  modern  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  that  celebrated  establishment.  The 
Benedictines  or  St.  Maur  have  given  an  exact,  though  dry  history  ot  this  convent,  in 
their  Oollia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  910.  A  more  elegant  and  agreeable  account  of  it, 
but  an  account  charged  with  imperfection  and  partiality,  was  composed  by  the  famous 
poet  Racine,  under  the  title  of  Abrt^t  de  Fllistoire  de  Porte  Royal,  and  was  published, 
after  having  pawed  through  many  preceding  editions,  in  the  year  1750,  at  Amsterdam, 
among  the  works  of  his  son,  Lewis  Racine,  torn.  ii.  p.  275—366.  The  external  state 
and  form  of  this  convent  are  professedly  described  by  Mole  on,  in  his  *  Voyages  Liter- 
giques,'  p.  234.     Add  to  these  Nic.  Fontaine,  *  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de 


year  1740.  The  editor  of  this  last  compilation  promises,  in  his  preface,  further  collec- 
tions of  pieces  relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  seems  to  insinuate,  that  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Fort  Royal,  drawn  from  these  and  other  valuable  and  authentic  records,  will 
sooner  or  Inter  sec  the  li^ht.  See,  beside  the  authors  above  mentioned,  Lancelot '  Me- 
moires touchant  la  Vie  dc  l'Abbe  de  S.  Cyran.'  All  these  authors  confine  their  relations 
to  the  external  form  and  various  revolutions  of  this  famoua  convent.  Its  internal  state, 
its  rules  of  discipline,  the  manners  of  its  virgins,  and  the  incidents  and  transactions 
that  have  happened  between  them  and  the  holy  neighbourhood  of  Jansenista,  are  de- 
scribed and  related  by  another  set  of  writers  ;  see  '  Memoires  pour,  aervir  a  1'Histoire 
dc  Port  Royol,  et  a  la  Vic  de  Marie  Angelique  d'Arnaud,'  published  at  Utrecht,  in 
five  volumes  8vo.  in  the  year  1742.  *  Vies  interessantesjet  edifiantes  de*  religicuses  de 
Port  Royal,  et  de  plusicurs  pcrsonncs  qui  leur  etoicnt  attachecs.'  There  are  already 
four  volumes  of  this  work  published,  of  which  the  first  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year 
1750,  in  8vo.  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  all  contain  several  anecdotes  and 
records  that  arc  interesting  and  curious.  For  an  account  of  the  suppression  and  abo- 
lition of  this  convent,  see  the  *  Memoires  sur  la  destruction  de  I'Abbaye  de  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,'  published  in  8vo.  in  1711.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  all  these 
histories  and  relations  have  been  much  less  serviceable  to  the  reputation  of  this  famous 
convent  than  the  Janscnist  party  arc  willing  to  think.  When  we  view  Arnaud,  Tille- 
montc,  Nicole,  Le  Maitre,  and  the  other  authors  of  Port  Royal,  in  their  learned  produc- 
tions, they  then  appear  truly  great ;  but  when  we  lay  aside  their  works,  and  taking  up 
these  histories  of  Port  Royal,  see  these  great  men  in  private  life,  in  the  constr.nt  prac- 
tice of  that  austere  discipline  of  which  the  Jansenists  boast  so  foolishly,  they  indeed 
then  shrink  almost  to  nothing,  appear  in  the  contemptible  light  of  fanatics,  and  seem 
totally  unworthy  of  the  fame  they  have  acquired.  When  we  read  the  Discourses 
that  Isaac  Le  Maitre,  commonly  called  Sacy,  pronounced  at  the  bar,  together  with  his 
other  ingenious  productions,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  applause  that  is  due  to  such  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  writer ;  but  when  we  meet  with  this  polite  author  at  Port 
Royal,  mixed  with  labourers  and  reapers,  and  with  the  spade  and  the  sickle  in  his  hand. 
he  then  certainly  makes  a  rnmiraj  figure,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
right  in  his  head. 
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Jansenist  penitents*  or  self-tormentors,  of  both  sexes,  built 
huts  without  its  precincts,  where  they  imitated  the  manners 
of  those  austere  and  gloomy  fanatics,  who,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  retired  into  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
places  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  were  commonly  called  the 
fathers  of  the  desert.  The  end  which  these  penitents  had 
in  view,  was,  by  silence,  hunger,  thirst,  prayer,  bodily  la- 
bour, watchings,  sorrow,  and  other  voluntary  acts  of  self- 
denial,  to  efface  the  guilt,  and  remove  the  pollution  the  soul 
bad  derived  from  natural  corruptions  or  evil  habits/  They 
did  not  however  all  observe  the  same  discipline,  or  follow 
the  same  kind  of  application  and  labour.  The  more  learn- 
ed consumed  their  strength  in  composing  laborious  produc- 
tions filled  with  sacred  and  profane  erudition,  and  some  of 
these  have  no  doubt  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters; 
others  were  employed  in  teaching  youth  the  rudiments  of 
language  and  the  principles  of  science ;  but  the  far  greatest 
part  exhausted  both  the  health  of  their  bodies  and  the  vi- 
gour of  their  minds  in  servile  industry  and  rural  labour ; 
and  thus  pined  away  by  a  slow  kind  of  death.  What  is 
singularly  surprising  is,  that  many  of  these  voluntary  vie* 
tims  of  an  inhuman  piety,  were  persons  illustrious  both  by 
their  birth  and  stations,  who  after  having  distinguished 
themselves  in  civil  or  military  employments,  debased 
themselves  so  far  in  this  penitential  retreat,  as  to  assume 
the  character,  offices,  and  labour  of  the  lowest  servants. 

This  celebrated  retreat  of  the  devout  and  austere  Jan- 
senists  was  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century ;  at  one  time  it  flourished  in  unrival- 
led glory ;  at  another,  it  seemed  eclipsed,  and  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  At  length  however  the  period  of  its  total  extinction 
approached.  The  nuns  obstinately  refused  to  subscribe  the 
declaration  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  that  has  been  so  often 
mentioned ;  on  the  other  hand  their  convent  and  rule  of 
discipline  was  considered  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a  dishonour  to  some  of  the  first  families 

f  Among  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  ptnitents  was  Isaac  lc  Maitrc,  a  ce- 
lebrated lawyer  at  Parts,  whose  eloquence  had  procured  him  a  shining  reputation, 
mnd  who,  in  the  year  1637,  retired  to  Port  Royal,  to  make  expiation  for  bis  sins. 
The  retreat  of  this  eminent  man  raised  new  enemies  to  the  ;ibbot  of  St.  Cyran.  Sec 
the  *  Memoircs  pour  PHistoire  de  Port  Royal,*  torn.  i.  p.  233.  The  example  of  Le 
Maitre  was  followed  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  among  these  by 
some  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  See  *  Vies  des  Re  ltgieu*es  dc  Port  Royal,'  torn. 
f.  p.  141. 
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in  Prance;  hence  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1709,  set  on  by 
the  violent  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  convent  of 
Port  Royal  to  be  demolished,  the  whole  building  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  nuns  to  be  removed  to 
Paris.  And  lest  there  should  still  remain  some  secret  fuel  to 
nourish  the  flame  of  superstition  in  that  place,  he  ordered 
the  very  carcasses  of  the  nuns  and  devout  Jansenists  to  be 
dug  up  and  buried  elsewhere. 
xl viii.  The  other  controversies  that  disturbed  the  tran- 
Th«  comro-  quillity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  but  light 
?~  L^ESE-  blasts  when  compared  with  this  violent  hurricane. 
uoiTof  STviT-  The  old  debate  between  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
c'n  M«r7.  minicans,  concerning  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  maintained  by  the  former, 
and  denied  by  the  latter,  gave  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  more  especially  to  Paul  V.  Gre- 

Sory  XV.  and  Alexander  VII.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  was 
irown  into  such  combustion,  and  so  miserably  divided  into 
factions  by  this  controversy,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  that  solemn  embassies  were  sent  to  Home,  both  by 
Philip  III.  and  his  successor,  with  a  view  to  engage  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  determine  the  question,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  a  public  bull.  But  notwith- 
standing the  weighty  solicitations  of  these  monarchs,  the 
oracle  of  Rome  pronounced  nothing  but  ambiguous  words, 
and  its  high  priests  prudently  avoided  coining  to  a  plain 
and  positive  decision  of  the  matter  in  question,  for  if 
they  were  awed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  Spanish  court,  which  favoured  the  sentiment 
of  the  Franciscans,  they  were  restrained  on  the  other,  by  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  Dominicans.  So  that,  after  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  and  importunities,  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  pontiff,  by  the  court  of  Spain,  was  a  de- 
claration intimating,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans  had 
a  high  degree  of  probability  on  its  side,  and  forbidding  the 
Dominicans  to  oppose  it  in'a  public  manner;  but  this  declara- 
tion was  accompanied  with  another,*  by  which  the  Francis- 

g  Sec  Frid.  Ulr.  Calixti  Historia  Immaculate  Conceptions  B.  Virginis  Mane,  pub- 
fished  at  Helmstadt  in  4to.  in  the  year  1696.  Honibeckii  Comm.  ad  Bullam  Urbani 
VIII.  de  diebus  Festis,  p.  250.  Launoii  Prctscriptiones  de  Coneeptu  Virginis  Marie,  torn. 
i.  p.  i.  oper.  p."9.  LoBg  after  this  period,  Clement  XI.  went  a  step  further,  and  appoint- 
ed, in  the  year  1708,  a  festival  to  be  celebrated,  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  throughout  the  Romish  church.  See  the  Memoires  de  Trevma, 
for  the  year  170$  arf.  xxxvii.  p.-  514.      But  the  Dominicans  obstinately  denr  that  the 
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cans  were  prohibited,  in  their  turn,  from  treating  as  erro- 
neous the  doctrine  of  the  Dominicans.  This  pacific  ac- 
commodation of  matters  would  have  been  highly  laudable 
in  a  prince  or  civil  magistrate,  who,  unacquainted  with 
theological  questions  of  such  an  abstruse  nature,  preferred 
the  tranquillity  of  his  people  to  the  discussion  of  such  an 
intricate  and  unimportant  point ;  but  whether  it  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  boasts  of  a  divine 
right  to  decide  all  religious  controversies,  and  pretends  to 
a  degree  of  inspiration  that  places  him  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  erring,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  his  glory  at  heart. 

xlix.  The  controversies  with  the  mystics  were  now  re- 
newed, and  that  sect,  which  in  former  times  en-  auMitm,  en- 
joyed such  a  high  degree  of  reputation  and  au-  I&^kS* 
thority,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  Si^onKn- 
and  involved  in  the  deepest  distress  toward  the  ^ 
eonclusion  of  this  century.  This  unhappy  change  in  their 
affairs  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  and 
imprudence  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
resided  at  Rome,  and  the  fame  of  whose  ardent  piety  and 
devotion  procured  him  a  considerable  number  of  disciples 
of  both  sexes.    A  book  published  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1681,  by  this  ecclesiastic,  under  the  title  of  the  Spiritual 
Guide,  alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  church.11    This  book 
contained,  beside  the  usual  precepts  and  institutions  of  mys- 
tic theology,  several  notions  relating  to  a  spiritual  and  con- 
templative  life,  that  seemed  to  revive  the  pernicious  and  in- 

obligation  of  this  law  extends  to  them,  and  persist  in  maintaining  their  ancient  doctrine, 
though  with  more  modesty  and  circumspection  than  they  formerly  discovered  in  this  de- 
bate. And  when  we  consider  that  this  doctrine  of  theirs  has  never  been  expressly  con- 
demned by  any  pope,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  molested,  nor  even  censured,  for 
refitting  to  celebrate  the  festival  above  mentioned,  it  appears  evidently,  from  all  this,;that 
the  ;erma  of  the  papal  edict  are  to  be  understood  with  certain  restrictions,  and  inter- 
preted in  a  mild  and  indulgent  manner ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  this  edict  is  not  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  former  declarations  of  the  pontiff's  on  this  head.  See  Lamtadus  Pri- 
tanius,  a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  the  author  Muratori,  De  ingenurummoderaHone  inrt- 
lirionis  negotio,  p.  254. 

h  This  book,  which  was  composed  in  Spanish,  and  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1675,  was  honoured  with  the  approbation  and  encomiums  of  many  eminent  *nd  re- 
spectable personages.  It  was  ^published  in  Italian  in  several  places,  and  at  length  at 
Rome,  in  1631.  It  was  afterward  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  passed 
through  several  editions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  Latin  translation,  which 
bears  the  title  of  Manduciio  SpiritunH*,  was  published  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1687,  in  8vo. 
by  Frank.  There  is  another  work  of  Molinos,  composed  in  the  same  spirit,  concerning 
the  daily  celebration  of  the  communion,  which  was  also  condemned.  See  the  '  Recueil 
de  diverses  pieces  concernant  le  Qoietisme  et  les  Quietistes  ou  Molinos  ses'  sentimens  et 
at*  disciples,'  published  in  8vo.  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1688,  in  which  the  reader  will 
And  a  French  translation  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  together  with  a  collection  of  letters  on 
tarious  subjects,  written  by  Molinos. 
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fernal  errors  of  the  beghards,  and  open  a  door  to  all  sorts 
of  dissolution  and  licentiousness.  The  principles  of  Mo- 
linos,  which  hare  been  very  differently  interpreted  by  his 
friends  and  enemies,  amount  to  this  ;  "  That  the  whole 
of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity 
of  a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things,  and 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  zpure  lave  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  is  independent  on  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re- 
ward ;"  or,  to  express  the  doctrine  of  this  mystic  in  other 
words,  "  The  soul,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good, 
must  retire  from  the  reports  and  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  in  general,  from  all  corporeal  objects,  and  imposing  si- 
lence upon  all  the  motions  of  the  understanding  and  will* 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity."  Hence  the  denomination 
of  quietists  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Molinos ;  though 
that  of  mystics,  which  was  their  vulgar  title,  was  more  ap- 
plicable, and  expressed  with  more  propriety  their  fanati- 
cal system.  For  the  doctrine  of  Molinos  had  no  other 
circumstance  of  novelty  attending  it,  than  the  singular  and 
unusual  terms  he  employed  in  unfolding  his  notions,  and 
the  ingenuity  he  discovered  in  digesting  what  the  an- 
cient mystics  had  thrown  out  in  the  most  confused  and 
incoherent  jargon,  into  something  that  looked  like  a  sys- 
tem. The  Jesuits,  and  other  zealous  votaries  of  Rome, 
soon  perceived  that  the  system  of  Molinos  was  a  tacit  cen- 
sure of  the  Romish  church,  as  having  departed  from  the 
spirit  of  true  religion,  by  placing  the  essence  of  piety  in 
external  works,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  certain  round 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  But  the  warmest  opponents 
Molinos  met  with  was  from  the  French  ambassador1  at 
Rome,  who  raised  a  most  violent  persecution  against  him. 
This  made  many  imagine,  that  it  was  not  the  theological 
system  of  Molinos  alone  that  had  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  that  minister,  but  that  some  considerations  of  a  poli- 
tical nature  had  been  blended  with  this  famous  controver- 
sy, and  that  the  Spanish  mystic  had  opposed  the  designs 
and  negotiations  of  the  French  monarch  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  However  that  may  have  been,  Molinos,  unable 
to  resist  the  storm,  and  abandoned  by  those  from  whom 
he  chiefly  expected  succour,  yielded  to  it,  in  the  year  1685, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  number,  rank,  and  credit  of 
his  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  particular  marks  of  favour 
he  had  received  from  the  Roman  pontiff/  he  was  cast  into 

i  Cardinal  D'Etcetii.  YVanaw&TA, 
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prison.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce 
in  a  public  manner,  the  errors  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  this  solemn  recantation  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  delivered  by  death,  in  the  year  1696.'  The 
candid  and  impartial  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  opinions  and  expressions  of  this  enthusiast  were  perfi- 
diously misrepresented  and  perverted  by.  the  Jesuits  and 
others,  whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  excluded  from  every  thing  but  contemplation 
and  repose ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  this  doctrine  was 
charged  with  consequences  which  he  neither  approved  nor 
even  apprehended.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also 
be  confessed,  that  the  system  of  Molinos  was  chargeable 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  reproaches  that  are  Justly 
thrown  upon  the  mystics,  and  favoured  much  the  illusion  s^nd 
follies  of  those  fanatics,  who  would  make  the  crude  visions 
of  their  disordered  fancies  pass  for  Divine  revelations."1 
l.  It  would  have  been  truly  surprising  had  a  system  of 
piety,  that  was  so  adapted  to  seduce  the  indolent  Fo»owen0c 
mind,  to  captivate  the  warm  imagination,  and  to  UlMoMm 
melt  the  tender  heart,  been  destitute  of  votaries  and  fol- 
lowers. But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  Molinos  had  a  consi- 
derable number  of  disciples,  and  beside  the  reasons  we  have 
now  hinted,  another  circumstance  must  have  contributed 
much  to  multiply  his  votaries ;  for,  in  all  parts  of  the  Romish 
dominion,  there  were  numbers  of  persons  who  had  sense 
and  knowledge  enough  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion could  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  bodily  morti- 
fications, but  too  little  to  direct  themselves  in  religious 
matters,  or  to  substitute  what  was  right  in  the  place  of 
what  they  knew  to  be  wrong ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
enough  for  them  to  follow  the  first  plausible  guide  that 
was  offered  to  them.  But  the  churcn  of  Rome,  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  of  this  mystic  theology,  left 

1  He  was  born  in  the  diocess  of  Saragossa,  in  the  year  1627 ;  see  BiMioth.  JaruenisU, 
p.  469.  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  see  the  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Controversy  concerning  Quietism,  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  translation  of 
Burnetts  Travels.  As  also  Arnoldi  Historic  Eccle$.  el  Jforetic.  torn.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p.  176. 
Jaegeri  Hisior.  EccU*.  tt  PoliL  Seculi  xvii.  Decenn.  ix.  p.  26.  Plessis  D'Argentre,  Cd~ 
UcUo  juttieiorvm  dt  novit  emribui,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  367,  where  may  be  seen  edicts  re- 
lating to  this  controversy. 

m  All  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  Molinos  has  been  gathered  together  by  Wcis- 
mannus,  in  his  HiHor.  Ecclesiast.  Sec.  xvii,  p.  655. 
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no  method  unemployed  that  could  contribute  to  stop  its 
progress ;  and.  by  the  force  of  promises  and  threatenines, 
of  severity  and  mildness  properly  applied,  stifled  in  the 
birth  the  commotions  and  changes  it  seemed  adapted  to 
excite.  The  death  of  Molinos  contributed  also  to  dispel 
the  anxiety  of  the  Romish  doctors,  since  his  disciples  and 
followers  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  any  no- 
tice. Among  these  are  generally  reckoned  cardinal  Pe- 
trucci,  Francis  de  La  Combe,  a  Barnabite  friar,  the  spiri- 
tual director  of  madame  Guyon,  who  shall  be  mentioned 
more  particularly,  Francis  Malavalle,  Berniere  de  Louvig- 
ni,  and  others  of  less  note.  These  enthusiasts,  as  is  com- 
mon among  the  mystics,  differ  from  Molinos  in  several 
points,  and  are  also  divided  among  themselves ;  this  diver- 
sity is  however  rather  nominal  than  real ;  and,  if  we  con- 
sider the  true  signification  of  the  terms  by  which  they  ex- 
press their  respective  notions,  we  shall  find  that  they  all 
set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and  t&ld  to  the  same 
conclusions.0 

li.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  and  propagators  of  qw- 
The  em  of  etism  in  France  was  Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe 
StSvSS'  Guyon,  a  woman  of  fashion,  remarkable  for  the 
,0D*  goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  regularity  of  her 

manners,  but  of  an  inconstant  and  unsettled  temper,  and 
subject  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  seduction  of  a  warm  and 
unbridled  fancy.  This  female  apostle  of  mysticism  derived 
all  her  ideas  of  religion  from  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart,0 
and  described  its  nature  to  others  according  as  she  felt  it 
herself;  a  manner  of  proceeding  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain  and  delusive.  And  accordingly,  her  religious 
sentiments  made  a  great  noise  in  the  year  1687,  and  gave 
offence  to  many.  Hence,  after  they  had  been  accurate- 
ly and  attentively  examined  by  several  men  of  eminent 
piety  and   learning,  they  were   at    length  pronounced 

n  The  writings  of  these  fanatics  are  enumerated  and  sharply  criticised  by  Colonia,  in 
the  Bibliothequc  Quietiate,  which  he  has  subjoined  to  his  BiUwthtqut  Jansenistt,  p.  455— 
488.  See  also  God.  Arnoldi  HULoria  it  Dtscriptio  TheologiaMyttiea,jp.  364,  andPoiret's 
Bibliotheca  Mytticorum,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  8vo.  in  1708. 

o  Madame  Guyon  wrote  her  own  life  and  spiritual  adventures  in  French,  and  pub 
lished  them  in  the  year  1720.  Her  writings,  which  abound  with  childish  allegories  and 
mystic  ejaculations,  have  been  translated  into  German.  Her  principal  production  was 
'  La  Bible  de  Mad.  Guyon,  avec  des  applications  ct  reflections  qui  regard  en  t  la  vie  in- 
terieure.'  This  Bible,  with  Annotations  relating  to  the  hidden  or  internal  life,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1715,  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  name  of  Cologn,  in  twenty  volumes 
in  8vo.  which  abundantly  discover  the  fertile  imagination  and  shallow  judgment  of  this 
female  mystic.  See  a  further  account  of  her  in  the  Letters  of  Mad.  de  Mainteooo,  torn. 
r.  p.  249,  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  47, 49,  5\. 
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erroneous  and  unsound,  and,  in  the  year  1697,  were  pro- 
fessedly confuted  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet.    This  gave 

:   rise  to  a  controversy  of  still  greater  moment,  between  the 

,  prelate  last  mentioned  and  Francis  Salignac  de  Fenelon, 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  sublime  virtue  and  supe- 
.  npr  genius  were  beheld  with  veneration  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.    Of  these  two  disputants,  who,  in  point 

,  of  eloquence,  were  avowedly  without  either  superiors  or 
eouals  in  France,  the  latter  seemed  disposed  to  favour  the 
religious  system  of  madame  Guyon.  For  when  Bossuet 
desired  his  approbation  of  the  book  he  had  composed,  in 
answer  to  the  sentiments  of  that  female  mystic,  Fenelon 
not  only  refused  it,  but  openly  declared  that  this  pious 
woman  had  been  treated  with  great  partiality  and  injus- 
tice, and  that  the  censures  of  her  adversary  were  unmerited 
and  groundless.  Nor  did  the  warm  imagination  of  this 
amiable  prelate  permit  him  to  stop  here,  where  the<lictates 
of  prudence  ought  to  have  set  bounds  to  his  zeal ;  for,  in 
the  year  1697,  he  published  a  book,p  in  which  he  adopted 
several  of  the  tenets  of  madame  Guyon,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  favourite  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  which  teaches, 
that  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  pure  and  dis- 
interested ;  that  is,  exempt  from  au  views  of  interest  and 
all  hope  of  reward.9  Tnis  doctrine  Fenelon  explained 
with  a  pathetic  eloquence,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  autho- 
rity of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious  among  the 

^  Romish  doctors.  Bossuet,  whose  leading  passion  was  am- 
bition, and  who  beheld  with  anxiety  the  rising  fame  and  emi- 
nent talents  of  Fenelon  as  an  obstacle  to  his  glory,  was  highly 
exasperated  by  this  opposition,  and  left  no  method  unem- 
ployed which  artifice  and  jealousy  could  suggest,  to  mortify 
a  rival  whose  illustrious  merit  had  rendered  so  formidable. 

p  This  book  was  entitled  Explication  dts  Maxims  ies  Saints  sur  la  vie  inUfUure.     It 
has  been  translated  into  Latin. 

q  This  doctrine  of  the  Mystics  has  thus  far  a  foundation  in  reason  and  philosophy,  . 
that  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity  are,  in  themselves,  intrinsically  amiable  ;  und  that 
their  excellence  is  as  much  adapted  to  excite  our  esteem  and  love,  as  the  experience  of 
their  beneficent  effects,  in  promoting  our  well  being,  is  to  inflame  our  gratitude.  The 
error  therefore  of  the  Mystics  lay  in  their  drawing  extravagant  conclusions  from  a  right 
principle,  and  in  their  requiring  in  their  followers  a  perpetual  abstraction  and  separation 
of  ideas,  which  are  intimately  connected,  and,  as  it  were,  blended  together,  such  as  ft- 
KcUywad  perfection;  for  though  these  two  are  inseparable  in  fact,  yet  the  Mystics,  from 
«  fantastic  pretension  to  disinterestedness,  would  separate  them  right  or  wrong,  <m<Jl 
tnrned  their  whole  attention  to  the  latter.  In  their  views  also  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
they  overlooked  the  important  relations  he  bears  t6  us  as  benefactor  and  rewarder; 
relations  that  give  rise  to  noble  sentiments  and  important  duties,  and  confined  their 
xievs-to  his  supreme  6eaWy,  excellence,  and  perfection. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV. 
implored  the  succours  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  by  hisim- 
portunites  and  stratagems,  obtained,  at  length,  the  con- 
demnation of  Fenelon's  book.  This  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  year  1699,  by  Innocent  XII.  who,  in  a  public 
brief,  declared  that  book  unsound  in  general,  and  branded 
with  more  peculiar  marks  of  disapprobation  twenty-three 
propositions,  specified  by  the  congregation,  that  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  it.  The  book  however  was  con- 
demned alone,  without  any  mention  of  the  author ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Fenelon  on  this  occasion  was  very  remarkable. 
He  declared  publicly  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  sen- 
tence by  which  his  book  had  been  condemned,  and  not  only 
read  that  sentence  to  his  people  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambray, 
but  exhorted  them  to  respect  and  obey  thepapal  decree/ 
This  step  was  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons, 
according  to  their  notions  of  this  great  man,  or  their 
respective  ways  of  thinking.  Some  considered  it  as  an 
instance  of  true  magnanimity,  as  the  mark  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit,  that  preferred  the  peace  of  the  church  to 
every  private  view  of  interest  or  glory.  Others,  less  cha- 
ritable, looked  upon  this  submissive  conduct  as  ignoble  and 
pusillanimous,  as  denoting  manifestly  a  want  of  integrity, 
inasmuch  as  it  supposed,  that  the  prelate  in  question  con- 
demned with  his  lips,  what  in  his  neart  he  believed  to  be 
true.  One  thing  indeed  seems  generally  agreed  on,  and 
that  is,  that  Fenelon  persisted,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the 
sentiments  which,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  pope, 
he  retracted  and  condemned  in  a  public  manner. 

lii.  Besides  these  controversies,  which  derived  their  im- 
LaPeyrere,  portance  chiefly  from  the  influence  and  reputa- 
J™u,c;«aon*  tion  of  the  disputants,  and  thus  became  produc- 
*°rri  tive  of  great  tumults  and  divisions  in  the  church, 
there  were  others  excited  by  several  innovators,  whose 
new  and  singular  opinions  were  followed  with  troubles, 
though  of  a  less  momentous  and  permanent  nature.  Such 
was  the  strange  doctrine  of  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  who,  in  two 
small  treatises,  published  in  the  year  1655,  maintained, 


r  An  ample  and  impartial  account  of  this  controTcrsy  has  been  riren  by  Toassaint  fa 


in  the  year 

.    , j  w. thj«  wbjaet. 

Sec  Voltaire  SUcle  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  301.  The  publk  acts  and  edicts  ietatii*  to 
this  controversy  have  beeiv  coUeeted  Y^  ifci  ?teuU  Argente,  in  his  CdUcto  h&cknm 
*:  torts  frrorttv*,  tom.  \\\.  \».  Y\: ^.  4<tt.        ; 
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that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  not  of  the  hu- 
man race,  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  that  our  globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before 
Adam,  whom  he  considered  as  the  father  of  the  Jews. 
Though  Peyrere  was  a  protestant  when  he  published  this 
opinion,  yet  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  cnurch  looked 
upon  themselves  as  obliged  to  punish  an  error  that  seemed 
to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  year  1656,  had  him  seized  at  Brussels, 
and  cast  into  prison,  where,  to  escape  the  flames,  he  pub- 
licly renounced  his  erroneous  system,  and  to  make  a  full 
expiation  for  it,  embraced  the  popish  religion/ 

'Thomas  White,  known  at  (afferent  times,  and  in  differ- 
ent countries,  by  the  names  of  Albius,  Anglus,  Candidus, 
Bianchi,1  which  he  assumed  successively,  made  a  consider- 
able figure  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  England, 
Portugal,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  number 
and  subtflty  of  his  philosophical  productions  ;  but  he  also 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  of  the  doctors  of  his  com- 
munion, on  account  of  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and  pene- 
tration ;  but,  being  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophy,  he  ventured  to  employ  it  in  the  explica- 
tion of  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church. 
-  This  bold  attempt  led  him  imperceptibly  out  of  the  beaten 
road  of  popery,  opened  to  him  new  views  of  things,  and 
made  him  adopt  notions  that  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  hence  his  books  were  prohibited 
and  condemned  in  several  places,  andparticularly  at  Rome 
by  the  congregation  of  the  index.  This  innovator  is  said 
to  have  died  in  England,  his  native  country,  and  to  have 
left  a  sect  behind  him  that  embraced  his  doctrine,  but,  in 
process  of  time,  fell  into  oblivion." 

His  peculiarities  however  were  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  romantic  notions  of  Joseph  Francis  Born,  a  Mi- 
lanese knight,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  chymistry  and 
physic,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  have  been 

•  Bayle's  Dictionary  at  the  article  Peyrere.  Arnoldi  Hittor.  Ecclts.  tt  Hctret.  torn.  iii. 
p.  70.    Menagiana,  published  by  De  la  Monnoye,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

ICJ*  t  All  these  denominations  were  relative  to  his  true  name,  which  was  White. 
This  man  was  a  peculiar  favourite  of  sir  Kenelm  Digby's,  and  mentions  him  with  -sin- 
gular veneration  in  his  philosophical  writings.  See  more  of  this  White  in  Wood's 
Athena  Oxen.  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  and  in  the  Biograph.  Brit,  article  Glanvil,  voL  ir. 
p.  2906. 

u  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Anglus.  Baillet,  VU  it  Des  Cartel,  torn.  ii. 
p.*4£. 
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rather  a  madman  than  a  heretic.  The  fancies  broached 
by  this  man,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  erection  of  a  new  celestial  kingdom,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  to  be  the  founder,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  are  so  extravagant,  childish,  and  absurd,  that  no 
sober  person  can  view  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
crude  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain.  Beside,  the  conduct 
of  this  fanatic,  in  several  places,  discovered  the  greatest 
vanity  and  levity,  attended  with  that  spirit  of  imposture 
that  is  usually  visible  in  quacks  and  mountebanks ;  and 
indeed,  in  the 'whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  seemed  destitute 
of  sense,  integrity,  and  prudence.  The  inquisitors  bad 
spread  their  snares  for  Borri,  but  he  luckily  escaped  them, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
giving  himself  out  for  another  Esculapius,  and  pretending 
to  be  initiated  into  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  the 
chymical  science.  But  in  the  year  1672,  he  imprudently  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  pronounced 
against  him  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.* 
"The  last  innovator  we  shall  here  mention  is  Coelestine 
Sfondrati,  who,  having  formed  the  design  of  terminating 
the  disputes  concerning  predestination  by  new  explica- 
tions of  that  doctrine,  wrote  a  book  upon  that  knotty  sub- 
ject, which  threw  into  combustion,  m  the  year  1696,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Romish  church ;  since  it  was,  in 
some  things,  agreeable  to  none  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  neither  satisfied  entirely  the  Jesuits  nor  their  adversa- 
ries. Five  French  bishops,  of  great  credit  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  accused  the  author,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank 
of  cardinal,  to  which  he  had  been  raised  on  account  of  his 
extensive  learning,  of  various  errors,  and  more  especially 
of  having  departed  Tom  the  sentiments  and  doctrine  of 
Augustine.  This  accusation  was  brought  before  Innocent 
XII.  in  the  year  1696,  but  the  contest  it  seemed  adapted 
to  excite  was  nipt  in  the  bud.  The  pontiff  appeased,  or 
rather  put  off,  the  French  prelates,  with  a  fair  promise 
that  he  would  appoint  a  congregation  to  examine  the  car- 
dinal's doctrine,  and  then  pronounce  sentence  accordingly; 
but  he  forgot  his  promise,  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of 
his  predecessors,  on  like  occasions,  and  did  not  venture  to 

w  There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  relating  to  Bom,  in  whicft 
•n  the  extravagance*  of  that  wrong-headed  man  arc  curiously  related.  See  alio  AnioW, 
wet  efk  p.jiK  c.  xvfti.  p.  1<D* 
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give  a  final  decision  to  this  intricate  and  knotty  Contro- 
versy/ 

liii.  There  was  scarcely  any  change  introduced  into  the 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church  during  this  century,  can.nii«. 
if  we  except  an  edict  of  Urban  Vlfl.  for  diminish-  tUm$- 
ing  the  number  of  holidays,  which  was  issued  out  in  the 
year  1643  ;y  we  shall  therefore  conclude  this  account  with 
a  list  of  the  saints  added  to  the  calendar  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  during  the  period  now  before  us. 

In  the  year  1601,  Clement  VIII.  raised  to  that  spiritual 
dignity  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Decretals  ;  in  1608,  Frances  Pontiani,  a  Benedictine  nun ; 
and,  in  1610,  the  eminent  and  illustrious  Charles  Borro- 
meo,  bishop  of  Milan,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  exempla- 
ry piety,  and  almost  unparalleled  liberality  and  beneficence. 

fcregory  XV.  conferred,  in  the  year  1622,  the  honour  of 
saintship  on  Theresa,  a  native  of  Avila  in  Spain,  and  a 
nun  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1623,  conferred  the  same  ghost- 
ly honours  on  Philip  Neri,  the  founder  of  the  order  entitled 
Pathers  of  the  Oratory,  in  Italy ;  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 

Sarent  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  on  his  chief  disciple  Francis 
[avier,  the  Jesuitical  apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Alexander  VII.  canonized,  in  the  year  1658,  Thomas  de 
Villanova,  a  Spanish  monk)  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin ; 
and,  in  1665,  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva. 

Clement  X.  added  to  this  ghostly  hst,  in  the  year  1670, 
Pedro  de  Alcantara,  a  Franciscan  monk  ;  and  Maria  Mag- 
dalena  Pactii,  a  Florentine  nun  of  the  Carmelite  order;  and 
in  the  year  1671,  Rose,  an  American  virgin,  of  the  third 
order  of  Dominic,  and  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  Dominican  monk. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  saintship  was 
conferred  upon  Cajetan  of  Vicenza,  a  regular  clerk  of  the 

z  This  book,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  4to.  in  the  year  1696,  is  entitled  Nodus 
Prctdestinationis  dissolutus.  The  letters  of  the  French  bishops,  with  the  answer  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Plessis  D' Argent  re's  ColUctio  juduHorum  de  ntmlt 
erroribus,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  394,  and  Natalia  Alexander's  Thtologia  DopnaHca  et  Moralis, 
p.  877.  The  letters  of  the  bishops  are  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  they  contain 
sharp  animadversions  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  discipline.  The  prelates  express,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  sin,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  Jesuits  so  deservedly  infamous,  and  their  detestation  of  the  methods  of  propa- 
gating Christianity  employed  by  the  missionaries  of  that  order  in  China.  Nay,  to  express 
their  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  Sfondrati,  they  say,  that  bis  opinions  are  'till  more 
erroneous  and  pernicious  than  even  those  of  the  Molinists.  The  doctrine  of  this  cardinal 
has  been  accurately  represented  and  compared  with  that  jof  Augusttno  by  the  learned 
Basnage,  in  his  fHstoirt  de  PEglise.  livr.  xii.  c.  iii.  $  xi.  p.  713. 

y  The  Bull  issued  out  by  Urban  VIII.  for  diminishing  the  number  of  the  holydays  ce- 
lebrated in  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  seen  in  the  Noxnelh  BibUotkeqiie,  ton.  xr.  p.  8Bi 
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order  of  Theatins,  for  whom  that  honour  had  been  design- 
ed twepty  years  before,  by  Clement  X.  who  died  at  the 
time  the  canonization  was  to  have  been  performed ;  John 
of  Leon,  a  hermit  of  St  Augustin ;  Paschal  Baylonios,  a 
Franciscan  monk  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and  John  de 
Dieu,  a  Portuguese,  and  one  of  the  order  of  the  brethren 
of  hospitality,  all  of  whom  had  been  marked  for  a  place  in 
the  calendar,  by  Alexander  VIII. were  solemnly  canonized, 
in  the  year  1691,  by  Innocent  XII. x 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

i.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and  eastern  Christians, 
Tbe^ie  faithfully  and  accurately  composed,  would*  no 
2h«£LUreek  doubt,  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  entertaining 
and  useful  records ;  but  the  events  that  happen, 
and  the  transactions  that  are  carried  on  in  these  distant 
regions,  are  very  rarely  transmitted  to  us  genuine  and  un- 
corrupted.  The  spirit  of  religious  party,  and  the  pious 
frauds  it  often  engenders,  want  of  proper  information,  and 
undistinguishing  credulity,  have  introduced  a  fabulous  mix- 
ture into  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  east ;  and  this  consideration  has  engaged  us 
to  treat  in  a  more  concise  manner,  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  expedient,  this  particular  branch  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

The  Greek  church,  whose  wretched  situation  was 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  century,  conti- 
nued, during  the  present  one,  in  the  same  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance  and  decay,  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
or  promoting  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  This  account 
is  however  to  be  considered  as  taken  from  a  general  view 
of  that  church ;  for  several  of  its  members  may  be  alleged 
as  exceptions  from  this  general  character  of  ignorance, 

z  The  diplomas  of  the  pontiffs,  relative  to  all  these  canonizations,  may  be  seen 
in  Justus  Fontaninus's  Codex  ConstUutionum,  qua*  siimmi  Pontijicts  e&tUrunt  in  solemni 
Canonizatione  sanctorum,  p.  260,  published  in  folio  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1729.  As  they 
contain  the  particular  reasons  which  occasioned  the  elevation  of  these  persons  to  a  place 
in  the  calendar,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  merit  on  which  each  of  these  ghostly  promo- 
tions was  founded,  they  offer  abundant  matter  for  reflection  and  censure  to  a  judicious 
reader.  Nor  would  it  be  labour  ill  employed  to  inquire,  without  prejudice  or  partiality, 
into  the  justice,  piety,  and  truth  of  what  the  popes  allege  in  these  diplomas,  as  the  rea- 
sons inducing  them  to  confer  saintship  on  the  persons  therein  mentioned. 
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superstition,  and  corruption.  Among  that  multitude  of 
Greeks  who  travelled  into  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  or  carry  on  trade  in  their  own 
country,  or  fill  honourable  and  important  posts  in  the  court 
of  the  Turkish  emperor,  there  are  undoubtedly  several  who 
are  exempt  from  this  reproach  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
of  superstition  and  profligacy,  and  who  make  a  figure  by 
their  opulence  and  credit/  But  nothing  can  be  more  rooted 
and  invincible  than  the  aversion  the  Greeks  in  general 
discover  to  the  Latin  or  Romish  church;  an  aversion 
which  neither  promises  nor  threatenings,  artifice  nor  vio- 
lence, have  been  able  to  conquer,  or  even  to  temper  or 
diminish,  and  which  has  continued  inflexible  and  unrelent- 
ing amidst  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  th^  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  the  various  means  employed  by  their  numerous  mis- 
sionaries to  gain  over  this  people  to  their  communion  and 
jurisdiction/    It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Latin  doctors  have 

a  I  have  been  led  to  these  remark*  by  the  complaints  of  Alexander  Helladius,  and 
others,  who  see  things  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  placed  them.  There  is  still  ex- 
tant a  book  pubUabed  in  Latin  bj  this  author,  in  the  year  1714,  entitled  The  present 
state  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  Jbe  throws  out  the  bitterest  reproaches  upon  sere* 
ral  authors  of  eminent  merit  and  lei  "jing,  who  have  given  accounts  of  that  church, 
and  maintains  that  his  brethren  of  the  Greek  communion  are  much  more  pious,  learn- 
ed, wise,  and  opulent,  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Instead  01  envy- 
ing the  Greeks  the  merit  and  felicity  which  this  panegyrist  supposes  them  possessed 
of,  we  sincerely  wish  them  much  greater  degrees  of  both.  But  we  observe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  from  the  very  accounts  given  by  Uelladius,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
that  the  state  of  the  Greeks  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ; 
though  it  may  be  granted  that  the  same  ignorance,  superstition,  and  immorality,  do 
not  abound  alike  in  all  places,  nor  among  all  persons.  See  what  we  have  remarked  on 
this  subject  in  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  the  eastern  church  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

b  The  Jesuit  Tarillon  has  given  an  ample  relation  of  the  numerous  missions  in  Greece 
and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  of  the  present  state  of  these  mis- 
sions, in  his  letter  to  Pontchartraine,  8ur  Vetat  present  des  Missions  des  Peru  JesuiUs 
dans  la  Greece,  which  is  published  in  the Nouvcaux Memoires  <Us Missions  dela  Compagnie 
de  Jesus,  torn.  i.  p.  1125.  For  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish  religion  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  see  the  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Xavier  Portier,  in  the  Lettrts  es$- 
fiantes  et  eurieuses  ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangcrcs,  torn.  x.  p.  388.  These  accounts  are,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  embellished,  in  orderto  advance  the  glory  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  the  exag- 
gerations of  these  missionaries  may  be  easily  corrected  by  the  accounts  of  other  writers, 
who,  in  our  times,  have  treated  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history.  See,  above 
all  others,  R.  Simon's,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Saniose,  BikUotkeque  CriHqiu,  torn, 
i  c.  xxiii.  p.  340,  and  especially  p.  346,  where  the  author  confirms  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  upon  the  authority  of  Urban  Cerri,  viz.  that  amidst  die 
general  dislike  which  the  Greeks  have  of  the  Romish  church,  none  carry  this  dislike  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  antipathy  and  aversion,  as  those  very  Greeks  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  or  in  other  schools  and  seminaries  belonging  to  its  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
"  lis  sont,"  says  father  Simon,  "  les  premiers  a  crier  contre  et  a  medire  du  Pape  1st  des 
Latins.  Ces  Pelerins  Orientaux  qui  viennent  chex  nous  fourbent  et  abusent  de  notro 
credulhe  pour  acheter  un  benefice  et  tourmenter  les  missionaires  Latins,"  &c.  We  have 
still  more  recent  and  ample  testimonies  of  the  invincible  hatred  of  the  Greeks  toward 
the  Latins,  in  the  Preface  to  Cowell's  Account  of  the  present  Greek  Church,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1739. 
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founded  churches  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago; 
but  these  congregations  are  poor  and  inconsiderable ;  nor 
will  either  the  Greeks  or  their  masters,  the  Turks,  permit 
the  Romish  missionaries  to  extend  further  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction. 

ii.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  great  hopes 

were  entertained  of  softening  the  antipathy  of  the 
cTHi^Si*  Greeks  against  the  Latin  church/  and  of  engaging 
mtm  .  them  and  the  other  Christians  of  the  east,  to  em- 
brace the  communion  of  Rdme,  and  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.  This  was  the  chief 
object  that  excited  the  ambitious  zeal  and  employed  the 

assiduous  labour  and  activity  of  Urban,  who 
^SJST  called  to  his  assistance  such  ecclesiastics  as  were 
o£r^  most  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with  Greek 
« enii^'  and  oriental  learning,  and  with  the  tempers,  man- 
4»peiied.  nerSj  g^j  characters  of  the  Christians  in  those  dis- 
tant regions,  that  they  might  suggest  the  shortest  and  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  them  and  their  churches 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  wisest  of  these  counsellors 
advised  the  pontiff  to  lay  it  dowgrfbr  a  preliminary  in  this 
difficult  negotiation  that  the  Gretfc  and  eastern  Christians 
were  to  be  indulged  in  almost  every  point  that  had  hitherto 
been  refused  them  by  the  Romish  missionaries,  and  that 
no  alteration  was  to  be  introduced,  either  into  their  ritual 
or  doctrine  ;  that  their  ceremonies  were  to  be  tolerated, 
since  they  did  not  concern  the  essence  of  religion  ;  and  that 
their  doctrine  was  to  be  explained  and  understood  in 
such  a  manner,  as  might  give  it  a  near  and  striking  re- 
semblance of  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  defence  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  was 
judiciously  observed,  that  the  Greeks  would  be  much  more 
tractable  and  obsequious,  were  they  told  by  the  missionaries 
that  ft  was  not  meant  to  convert  them ;  that  they  had  always 
been  Roman  catholics  in  reality,  though  not  in  profession ; 
and  that  the  popes  had  no  intention  of  persuading  them 
to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  out  only  desired 
that  they  would  understand  it  in  its  true  and  genuine  sense. 
This  plan  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  laborious  productions, 
in  which  there  was  more  learning  than  probity,  and  more 
dexterity  than  candour  and  good  faith.  Such  were  the 
treatises  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Morinus, Clement  Gala- 

£  See  the  Life  of  Motiiuw,  \ftfcVv& ^ta*^V»4*Kqjfl*fc  JEcdtf.  Orient,  p.  37. 
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nus,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Abraham  Echellensis/1  and  others, 
who  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  few  cere- 
monies excepted,  together  with  some  unusual  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Christians  of  the  east. 

This  design  of  bringing,  by  artful  compliances,  the  Greek 
aqd  eastern  churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  was 
opposed  by  many ;  but  by  none  with  more  resolution  and 
zeal  than  by  Cyrillus  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
who  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  both 
of  the  protestant  and  Romish  churches.  This  prelate  de- 
clared openly,  and  indeed  with  more  courage  than  pru- 
dence, that  he  had  a  strong  propensity  to  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  English  and  JDutch  churches,  and  had  con- 
ceived the  design  of  reforming  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Greeks,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel*  This  was  sufficient  to  render  the 
venerable  patriarch  odious  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  And 
accordingly  the  Jesuits,  seconded  by  the  credit  and  in- 
fluence of  the  French  ambassador,  and  assisted  by  the 
treacherous  stratagems  of  some  perfidious  Greeks,  con- 
tinued to  perplex  and  persecute  the  good  man  in  various 
ways,  and  at  length  accomplished  his  ruin ;  for,  by  the  help 
Of  false  witnesses,  they  obtained  an  accusation  of  treason 
against  him;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  put  to  death, 
in  the  year  1688,  by  order  of  the  emperor.'    He  was  suc- 

d  The  book  of  Leo  Allatius  De  Concordia  EccUsuz  Orientalu  et  Occidentalis,  is  well 
known,  and  deservedly  looked  upon,  by  the  most  learned  men  among  the  protestants,  as 
the  work  of  a  disingenuous  and  insidious  writer.  The  Gratia  Orthodoxa  of  the  same 
author,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  J  6  58,  io  4to.  and  contains  a  compila- 
tion from  all  the  books  of  the  Grecian  doctors  that  were  well  ejected  to  the  Latin 
church,  is  still  extant.  vVe  have  nothing  of  Lucas  Holstenius,  who  was  superior  to  AUa- 
tius in  learning  and  sagacity,  upon  this  subject,  except  two  posthumous  dissertations,  De 
mtntUtro  et  forma  taeramenti  caqfirmationis  apud  Gracos,  which  were  published  at  Uome  in 
the  Tear  1666.  The  treatises  of  Morinus  De  pamitentia  et  ordinaUonibus,  are  known  to 
All  the  learned,  and  seem  expressly  composed  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  there  is  a 
striking  uniformity  of  sentiment  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  these  two 
important  points,  when,  laying  aside  the  difference  that  scholastic  terms  and  peculiar 
modes  of  expression  may  appear  to  occasion,  we  attend  to  the  meaning  that  is  annexed 
to  these  terms  by  the  members  of  the  two  communions.  Galanus,  in  a  long  and  labo- 
rious work,  published  at  Home  in  the  year  1650,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Ar- 
menians differ  very  little  from  the  Latins  in  their  religious  opinions ;  and  Abraham 
EchellensU  has  attempted  to  convince  us  in  several  treatises,  and  more  especially 
in  his  JlnimadveTtimu*  ad  Hebed.  Jem  Catalogum  librorum  ChaldaUorum,  that  all  ChrL-' 
tians  throughout  Africa  and  Asia  have  the  same  system  of  doctrine  that  is  received 
among  the  Latins. 

e  The  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Cyrillus  Lucar,  was  published  in  Iloflanti 

vol.  in.  70 
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ceeded  by  Cyriilus,  bishop  of  Berea,  a  man  of  a  dark,  malig- 
nant, and  violent  spirit,  and  the  infamous  instrument  the 
Jesuits  had  chiefly  employed  in  bringing  him  to  an  uutimely 
end.  As  this  new  patriarch  declared  liimself  openly  in 
favour  of  the  Latins,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  church  of  Rome  seemed  more  probable  than  ever,  nay 
almost  certain  ;r  but  the  dismal  fate  of  this  unworthy  pre- 
late dispelled  all  of  a  sudden  the  pleasing  hopes  and  the 
anxious  fears  with  which  Rome  and  its  adversaries  beheld 
the  approach  of  this  important  event.  The  same  violent  death 
that  nad  concluded  the  days  of  Cyriilus  Lucar  pursued  his 
successor,  in  whose  place  rarthenius,  a  zealous  opposer  of 
the  doctrine  and  ambitious  pretensions  of  Rome,  was  raised 
to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  After  this  period,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs desisted  from  their  attempts  upon  the  Greek  church,  no 
favourable  opportunity  being  offered  either  of  deposing  its 
patriarchs,  or  gaining  them  over  to  the  Romish  communion, 
in.  Notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
whHh«r  or m>t  Roman  pontiffs  to  reduce  the  Greek  church  under 
&t!£™  4  »i»~  their  dominion,  many  allege,  and  more  especially 
*ES£SS£.  the  reformed  clergy,  complain,  that  the  doctrine 
duarwt1^  of  that  church  has  been  manifestly  corrupted  by 
Untk  cbwrch'  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  It  is  supposed,  that  in 
later  times,  the  munificence  of  the  French  ambassadors  at 
the  Port,  and  the  persuasive  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  have 
made  such  irresistible  impressions  on  the  avarice  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  bishops,  whose  poverty  is  great,  that 
they  have  departed,   in  several  points,   from  the  reli- 

iu  the  yenr  1C-15  ;  and  is  also  inserted  by  Aymon,  in  bis  Monumens  authentiques  de  U 
Ration  dm  Grecs,  p.  237.  By  this  confession,  it  appears  evidently,  that  Crrflfvs  bad 
a  stronger  inclination  towards  (he  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches,  than  to  that  which 
was  commonly  received  among  the  Greek?.  Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  ill  a  fleeted  to- 
ward the  Lutherans  ;  since  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  Swedish  clergy  about  this 
time,  and  solicited  their  friendship,  as  appears  from  the  learned  Arkenboltz's  Mewdrts 
de  la  Heine  Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  486,  torn,  ii  Append,  p.  113.  Aymon  has  published,  in 
the  work  already  mentioned,  p.  1 — 10il,  twenty-seven  letters  of  this  patriarch  to  the 
clergy  of  Geneva,  and  to  other  doctors  of  the  reformed  church,  id  which  his  religious 
f*ntimcntft  are  still  more  plainly  discovered.  Hh  life,  transactions  and  deplorable  fate, 
have  been  recorded  by  Thomas  Smith,  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  church,  in  hi< 
•Yorrafto  de  I  Ha  Studiis,  GestU,  et  Martyrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris,  which  is  the  third  article  of 
his  Miscellanea,  published  at  London  in  fcVo.  in  the  year  1C86  ;  as  also  by  Hottinger,  in 
his  Aiialcct.  Historico  Theolog.  Append™,  dissert,  viii.  p.  650,  and  by  other  authors  men- 
tioned by  Fabricius  in  his  BiMiothecn  Grata,  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

f  Sec  Elite  Vegelii  Defend*  Exerc.  de  Eccl'si*  (irtrca,  p.  300,  where  we  find  thf 
letters  of  the  Roman  pontifFUrban  VIII.  to  (  vrjihi*  of  Berea,  in  which  be  loads  will; 
applause  this  new  patriarch,  for  having  been  so  instrumental  in  banishing  from  amorc 
the  Greeks  the  pernicious  errors  or  Cyriilus  Lucar,  and  warmly  exhorts  him  to  dcpo«r 
all  the  Greek  patriarchs  and  bi.«hops  that  are  not  favourable  to  the  Latin  church.  The-* 
exhortations  are  seconded  by  flattering  promises,  and  particularly,  by  an  assurance  n( 
protection  and  succour  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Cyriilus  of  Berea  died  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Komisk  church.  Scettc*.  H\\\*\\\  Xo\,  *4 .TOIL  Cvwii  Chron.  Red™* 
^•«f<r.p.  470- 
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gious  system  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  adopted,  among 
other  errors  of  this  Romish  church,  the  monstrous  and  un- 
natural doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    This  change  is  said 
to  have  been  more  especially  brought  about  in  the  famous 
council,  which  was  assembled  in  the  year  1672,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, by  Dositheus,  the  patriarch  of  that  city.*    Without  en- 
tering into  an  examination  of  the  truth  and  equity  of  this 
charge  brought  against  the  Greek  bishops,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  it  was  the  controversy  between  the  Roman 
catholics  and  protestants  in  France  that  first  gave  rise  to  it. 
The  latter,  and  more  especially  John  Claude,  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated for  his  extensive  learning  and  masterly  eloquence, 
maintained,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  more  particularly  that  of  transubstantiation, 
were  of  a  modern  date,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
the  ninth  century.    The  Roman  catholics,  on  the  contrary, 
with  Arnaud  at  their  head,  affirmed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  eucharist,  and  the  real  conversion  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
that  holy  ordinance,  had  been  received  by  Christians  in  all 
ages  of  the  church.h    To  strengthen  their  cause  further  by 
authorities,  that  they  imagined  would  have  no  small  influ- 
ence upon  their  adversaries,  they  ventured  to  assert,  that 
this  doctrine  was  adopted  by  all  the  eastern  Christians,  and 
particularly  by  the  Greek  churches/    This  bold  assertion 
required  striking  and  authentic  testimonies  to  give  it  any 
degree  of  credit.    Accordingly,  the  ambassador  of  France, 
residing  at  Constantinople,  received  orders  from  his  court 
to  concur  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  leave  no  methods  unem- 
ployed in  procuring  certificates  from  the  Greek  clergy  to 
confirm  this  assertion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors,  persuaded  that  no  such  doctrine  was 
really  professed  in  the  Greek  church,  procured  also  the 
testimonies  of  several  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  take  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  disputants  this  pretext ;  which,  after  all, 
was  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  did  not  affect  the  merits 

g  See,  for  an  account  of  this  council,  Ayraon,  Memoires  Jlulhenliifuet  de  la  Religion  de* 

Grecst  torn.  i.  p.  263.     GUbertl  Cuperi  Epistola,  p.  404, 407.     See  more  especially,  the 

,  judicious  and  learned  observations  of  Basnage  on  the  transactions  of  this  council,  in  his 

l   Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglues  Reformttt,  period  iv.  p.  1,  c.  xxxii.  p.  452,  aad  Co  well's 

.   Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  136. 

RZr  h  It  was  to  prove  this  most  groundless  assertion,  that  the  famous  Nicole,  publish- 
ed his  artful  book,  De  la  Perfehnte  de  la  Foi,  in  the  year  1664,  which  was  answered,  with 
si  victorious  force  of  evidence,  by  the  learned  Claude. 

i  The  names  and  productions  of  the  principal  writers  that  appeared  hi  this  eoatro*. 
"versy,  mar  be  found  in  the  Bibliotkeea  Grotca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  x.  p.  444,  and  In  the 
learned  PfaflPs  Diseertatio  contr.    Ludov.  Lowii  Opus,  Ewch«nsA^i\n^uV\\^\^.T\^'ccv- 
%en  in  the  rear  J  71  °. 
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#f  the  cause.    The  result  however  of  this  scrutiny  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Romish  doctors,  whose  agents  in  foreign 
parts  procured  a  more  numerous  list  of  testimonies  than 
their  adversaries  could  produce.     The  protestants  invali- 
dated these  testimonies  by  proving  fully  that  many  of  them 
were  obtained  by  bribery  from  the  indigent  Greek*,  whose 
deplorable  poverty  made  them  sacrifice  truth  to  lucre ;  and 
that  a  great  number  of  them  were  drawn  by  artifice  from 
ignorant  priests,  whom  the  Jesuits  deceived,  by  disguising 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
Grecian  air,  and  make  them  resemble  the  religious  system 
qf  the  eastern  churches/    Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  it 
jnay  nevertheless  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  doctrines  into  the  Greek  church,  that  re- 
sembled the  errors  of  popery,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period 
now  before  us ;  and  whoever  examines  this  controversy 
with  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  accompanied  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  religious  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  churches,  will  perhaps  find,  that  a  certain  vague 
and  obscure  notion,  similar  to  tne  Romish  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  has  been  received  during  many  ages  by 
several  of  these  churches ;  though,  in  these  latter  times, 
they  may  have  learnt,  from  the  Komish  missionaries,  the 
popish  manner  of  expressing  this  monstrous  and  unaccount- 
able tenet,1 

iv.  Of  those  independent  Greek  churches,  which  are  go- 
The  Ru«ian  verned  by  their  own  laws,  and  are  not  subject  to 
o^ch.  fae  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
there  is  none  but  the  church  established  in  Russia  that  can 
furnish  any  matter  for  an  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  the  rest 
are  sunk  m  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  and  barbarity 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  About  the  year  1666,  a 
certain  sect,  which  assumed  the  name  of  isltramki,  i.  e.  the 
multitude  of  the  elect,  but  were  called  by  their  adversaries 
roskolsnika,  or,  the  seditious  faction,  arose  in  Russia,  and 
excited  considerable  tumults  and  commotions  in  that  king- 

k  Here,  above  all  other  histories,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  CowelPt ( Account 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,'  prcf.  p.  2,  and  also  book  i.  ch.  t.  p.  136,  is 
this  author  was  actually  at  Constantinople  when  this  scene  of  fraud  and  bribery  was 
carried  on,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  insidious  arts  and  perfidious  practices  em- 
ployed by  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  priests  and  monks  testimonies  in  far  our  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  or  Romish  church. 

1  The  learned  La  Croze,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  farour  the 

Suae  of  Home  in  general,  or  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
.  reeks  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  foolish  doctrine  of  transutotaptmUoD.     Set 
piib«ti  Cuperi  Epistof.  \j.  37,  44,  4$,  51,  65. 
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dom.m  The  reasons  that  this  sect  alleges  in  defence  of  its 
separation  from  the  Russian  church,  are  not  as  yet  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  nor  have  we  any  satisfactory 
or  accurate  account  of  its  doctrines  and  institutions  ;n  -we 
only  know,  in  general,  that  its  members  affect  an  extraor- 
dinary air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  complain  of  the 
corruptions  introduced  into  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Russians,  partly  by  the  negligence,  and  partly  by  the  am- 
bition, of  tne  episcopal  order.0  On  the  other  hand,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  factious 
sect ;  arguments,  promises,  threatenings,  dragoonings,  the 
authority  of  synods  and  councils,  seconded  by  racks  and 

gibbets ;  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  that  artifice  or  bar- 
arity  could  suggest  were  practised  to  bring  back  these 
seditious  heretics  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  the 
effect  of  these  violent  measures  by  no  means  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  Russian  government;  they  exasperated, 
instead  of  reclaiming,  these  schismatics,  who  retired  into 
the  woods  and  deserts,  and,  as  it  often  happens,  were  ren- 
dered more  fierce  and  desperate  by  the  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings in  which  they  were  involved.  From  the  time  that 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  made 
such  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  and  administration 
both  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  this  faction 
has  been  treated  with  more  humanity  and  mildness  ;  but 

m  These  perhaps  are  the  same  persons  of  whom  the  learned  Gmelin  speaks,  under  the 
denomination  of  tterowtrxi,  in  the  account  of  his  Voyage  into  Siberia,  torn.  iv.  p.  404. 

ICr*  n  This  sect  is  called  by  other  authors  the  sect  of  the  Roskolniki.  According  to 
fhe  account  of  Voltaire,  who  pretends  to  hare  drawn  the  materials  of  his  History  of  the 
Russian  Empire  under  Peter  I.  from  authentic  records  furnished  by  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, this  sect  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  members  of  it 
allege,  in  defence  of  their  separation,  the  corruptions  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Russian  church.  They  profess  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  let- 
Ur  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  do  not  understand ;  and  the  transposition  of  a  single 
word  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Russian  Bible,  though  this  transposition  was  made  to  cor- 
rect an  uncouth  phrase  in  the  translation  commonly  received,  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  combustion  and  tumult.  They  will  not  allow  a  priest  to  administer  baptism 
after  haying  tasted  spirituous  liquor ;  and  in  this  perhaps  they  do  not  amiss,  since  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Russian  priests  seldom  touch  the  flask  without  drinking  deep. 
They  hold,  that  there  is  no  subordination  of  rank,  no  superior  or  inferior  among  the 
fcithful ;  that  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  for  the  lore  of  Christ ;  that  hallelujah  must 
be  but  twice  pronounced  ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  repeat  it  thrice  ;  and  that  a  priest 
must  never  give  a  blessing  but  with  three  fingers.  They  are  regular,  even  to  austerity, 
ia  their  manners ;  but  as  they  have  always  refused  to  admit  Christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations into  their  religious  assemblies,  they  have  been  suspected  of  committing  in  them 
various  abominations,  which  ought  not  to  be  believed  without  the  strongest  and  most 
demonstrative  proofs.  They  are  accused,  for  example,  of  killing  a  child  in  these  assem- 
blies, and  of  drinking  its  blood,  and  of  lascivious  commerce  in  its  most  irregular 
forms. 

o  See  Burgius,  Dt  Statu  Eccltsuz  Rdigionu  Mtucoviikce,  sect  xi.  cap.  vii.  p.  69,  sect, 
ii/cap.  xvi.  p.  218.  Append.  270.  Helneccius's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  written 
in  German,  p.  SO.  Haven's  Iter  Russieum.  Some  doctors  conjecture,  that  these  Isbra-* 
uUri,  or  Roskolniki,  are  a  branch  descended  from  the  ancient  Bogoallhu>9>  of  whom  w<\ 
hate  atreqiy  grren  some  account,  cent.  xit.  part  i.  ch*n»  v.  £  u: 
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it  is  alleged,  that  these  mild  proceedings  have  by  no  means 
healed  the  schism ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roskol- 
niki  have  gained  strength,  and  are  become  still  more  ob- 
stinate since  the  period  now  mentioned. 

v.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  account  of 
this  reformation  of  the  church  of  Russia,  that  was 
THZZSfXT  owing  to  the  active  zeal  and  wisdom  of  Peter  I. 
SLSE^W-  for  though  this  interesting  event  belongs  to  the 
,er  L  history  of  the  following  century,  yet  the  scheme 

by  which  it  was  brought  about,  was  laid  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  that  now  before  us.  This  great  prince  made  no 
change  in  the  articles  of  faith  received  among  the  Rus- 
sians, and  which  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church. 
But  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  have  this  doctrine  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  used  the  most 
effectual  methods  to  destroy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  influence 
of  that  hideous  superstition  that  sat  brooding  over  the 
whole  nation ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy,  which  was  incredible,  and  that  of  the  people, 
which  would  have  surpassed  it,  had  that  been  possible. 
These  were  great  and  arduous  undertakings  ;  and  the  re- 
formation, to  which  they  pointed,  was  such  as  seemed  to  re- 
auire  whole  ages  to  accomplish  and  bring  to  any  tolerable 
egree  of  perfection.  To  accelerate  the  execution  of  this 
glorious  plan,  Peter  I.  became  a  zealous  protector  and  pa- 
tron of  arts  and  sciences.  He  encouraged,  by  various  in- 
stances of  munificence,  men  of  learning  and  genius  to  settle 
in  his  dominions.  He  reformed  the  schools  tnat  were  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  erected  new  seminaries  of 
learning.  He  endeavoured  to  excite  in  his  subjects  a  desire 
of  emerging  from  their  ignorance  and  brutality,  and  a  taste 
for  knowledge  and  the  useful  arts.  And,  to  crown  all 
these  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  infernal  spirit  of 
persecution  ;  abolished  the  penal  laws  against  those  that 
differed  merely  in  religious  opinion  from  the  established 
church ;  and  granted  to  Christians  of  all  denominations  li- 
berty of  conscience  and  the  privilege  of  performing  divine 
worship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  respective  litur- 
gies and  institutions.  This  liberty  however  was  modified 
m  such  a  prudent  manner,  as  to  restrain  and  defeat  any  at- 
tempts that  might  be  made  by  the  Latins  to  promote  the 
interests  of  popery  in  Russia,  or  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  beyond  \tas,  <&Bra&&  ^^D^^^sKo&ssiion 
that  were  tolerated  V>v  \«w .    Y ot  \^\\^v^»\«wv  <£*&£&&• 
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were  allowed  places  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
yet  the  Jesuits  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  missionaries  or  public  teachers  in  Russia ;  and  a  parti- 
cular charge  was  given  to  the  council,  to  which  belonged 
the  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  use  their  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  Romish 
tenets  among  the  people. 

Beside  all  this,  a  notable  change  was  now  introduced 
into  the  manner  of  governing  the  church.  The  splendid 
dignity  of  patriarch,  which  approached  too  near  the  lustre 
and  prerogatives  of  majesty,  not  to  be  offensive  to  the  em- 
peror and  burdensome  to  the  people,  was  suppressed,  or 
rather  assumed,  by  this  spirited  prince,  who  declared  him- 
self the  supreme  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.1* 
The  functions  of  this  high  and  important  office  were  in- 
trusted with  a  council  assembled  at  Petersburg,  which  was 
called  the  holy  synod,  and  in  which  one  of  the  archbishops, 
the  most  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  prudence,  was 
appointed  as  president.  This  honourable  office  was  filled 
by  the  famous  Stephen  Javorsci,  who  composed  a  labo- 
rious work,  in  the  Russian  language,  against  heresy  .q  The 
other  orders  of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  respective 
rank  and  offices;  but  both  their  revenues  and  their  au- 
thority were  considerably  diminished.  It  was  resolved  at . 
first,  in  this  general  reformation,  to  abolish  all  monasteries 
and  convents,  as  prejudicial  to  the  community,  and  un- 
friendly to  population ;  but  this  resolution  was  not  put  in 
execution ;  on  the  contrary,  the  emperor  himself  erected  a  • 
magnificent  monastery  in  honour  of  Alexander  Newsky 
whom  the  Russians  place  in  their  list  of  heroes/ 

vi.  A  small  body  of  the  Monophysites  in  Asia  abandoned., 
for  some  time,  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  their  n,  ,<ntr  nf 
ancestors,  and  embraced  the  communion  of  Rome.  JSjfiSr 

5CF*  P  This  account  is  not  perhaps  entirely  accurate.  Dr  Moshcim  seems  to  insinu- 
ate, that  Feter  assumed  not  only  the  authority,  but  also  the  office  and  title  of  patriarch 
or  supreme  pontiff,  and  head  of  the  church.  This  however  was  not  tbe  case  ;  he  re- 
tained the  power  without  the  title,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  oath  that  every  member  of 
the  synod  he  had  established  was  obliged  to  take,  when  he  was  appointed  to  that 
office.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  authority,  as  emperor,  that  he  claimed  an  absolute 
authority  in  the  church,  and  not  from  any  ghostly  character  or  denomination.  The 
oath  now  mentioned  ran  thus  ;  "  I  swear  and  promise  to  be  a  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
ject and  servant  to  my  true  and  natural  sovereign,  and  to  the  august  successors  it  shall 
please  him  to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  indisputable  power  he  has  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  him  as  the  supreme  judge  of  this  spiritual  col- 
lege," &e.  See  Voltaire's  Ilisioire  de  V Empire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  torn.  i. 
p. 174. 

q  LeQuicn,  Orient  Chrisiianus,  torn.  i.  1295. 

r  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  either  the  Danish  or  German  languages,  will  find 
several  interesting  ateHotes  relating  to  these  changes  In  Hiwcn's  Iter  FiwAntm. 
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This  step  was  entirely  owing  to  the  suggestions  and  in- 
trigues ofa  person  named  Andrew  Achigian,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
popery,  and  having  obtained  the  title  and  dignity  of  pa- 
triarch from  the  Roman  pontiff,  assumed  the  denomination 
of  Ignatius  XXIV.*    Atter  the  death  of  this  pretended 
patriarch,  another  usurper,  whose  name  was  Peter,  aspired 
after  the  same  dignity,  and  taking  the  title  of  Ignatius  XXV. 
placed  himself  in  the  patriarchal  chair ;  but  the  lawful  pa- 
triarch of  the  sect  had  credit  enough  with  the  Turks  to 
procure  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  this  pretender ; 
and  thus  the  small  congregation  which  acknowledged  his 
jurisdiction  was  entirely  dispersed/    The  African  Mono- 
physites,  and  more  especially  the  Copts,  notwithstanding 
that  poverty  and  ignorance  which  exposed  them  to  the  se- 
ductions of  sophistry  and  gain,  stood  firm  in  their  principles, 
and  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  promises,  presents, 
and  attempts  employed  by  the  papal  missionaries  to  bring 
them  under  the  Roman  yoke.     With  respect  to  the  Abys- 
sinians,  we  have  mentioned  already,  in  its  proper  place, 
the  revolution  by  which  they  delivered  themselves  from 
that  tyrannical  yoke,  and  resumed  the  liberty  they  had  so 
imprudently  renounced.      It  is  proper  however  to  take 
notice  here  of  the  zeal  discovered  by  the  Lutherans  in  their 
attempts  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  this 
people,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer 
religion,  and  a  more  rational  worship.     It  was  with  this 
pious  design  that  the  learned  Heyling,  of  Lubec,  undertook 
a  voyage  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  year  1634,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  and  acquired  such  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
favour  and  esteem  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  honoured 
with  the  high  and  important  office  of  prime  minister  of  that 
mighty  empire.     In  this  eminent  station,  he  gave  many 
instances  of  his  zeal  both  for  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  public  good  ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Europe,  but 
never  arrived  there,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner,  or  by 
what  accident  he  ended  his  days." 

9  From  the  fifteenth  century  downward,  all  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Monopbysites  ha\* 
taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  that  they  are 
the  lineal  successors  of  Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Autioch  in  the  first  century,  and  of 
consequence  the  lawful  patriarchs  of  Antioch.  A  like  reason  induces  the  religious  chief 
of  the  Maronite?,  who  also  lays  claim  to  the  same  dignity,  to  assume  the  name  of  Peter ; 
for  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  governed  the  church  of  Antioch  before  Ignatius. 

t  Jo.  Simon.  Assemanni  VAblioth,  Orientalis,   Clementina   Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  4S2,  and 
Lis  Dissert,  de  Monophysitis,  §  iii.  6,  7. 

u  A  very  curious  life  of  Heyling  was  published  in  German  bv  Dr.  Mithaelis  at  H-.dK 
"i  172 U    See  uTso  Mottcri  Cimbti*  Ulerata,  totv\.  \.  v-  253. 
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Several  years  after  this,  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
surnamed  toe  Pious,  on  account  of  his  eminent  sanctity 
and  virtue,  formed  the  resolution  of  making  a  new  attempt 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Abyssi- 
nians.    This  design  was  formed  by  the  counsels  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  famous  Ludolph,  and  was  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  ministry  of  abbot  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian 
who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe.*    The  unhappy 
fate  of  this  missionary,  who  perished  in  a  shipwreck  in  tne 
year  1657,  did  not  totally  discourage  the  prince  from  pur- 
suing his  purpose;  for,  in  the  year  1663,  he  intrusted  the 
same  pious  and  important  commission  with  John  Michael 
Wansleb,  a  native  of  Erfurt,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wisest 
'.  -orders,  and  whom  he  charged  particularly  to  leave  no 
means  unemployed  that  might  contribute  to  give  the  Abys- 
-  vsinian  nation  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Germans,  as  it 
was  upon  this  basis  alone  that  the  success  of  the  present 
enterprise  could  be  built,  Wansleb,  however,  whose  virtue 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  abilities,  instead  of  continu- 
ing his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  remained  several  years  in 
_  Jigypt    On  his  return  from  thence  into  Europe,  he  began 
.  ~  f$  entertain  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  account  that 
would  naturally  be  demanded  both  of  his  conduct  and  of 
t^e  manner  in  which  he  had  employed  the  sums  of  money 
he  received  for  his  Abyssinian  expedition.    These  appre- 
hensions rendered  him  desperate,  because  they  were  at- 
tended with  a  consciousness  of  guilt.    Hence,  instead  of 
returning  into  Germany,  he  went  directly  to  Rome,  where, 
in  the  year  1667,  he  embraced,  at  least  in  outward  profes- 
sion, the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and  entered  into  tne  Do- 
minican order/    Thus  the  pious  designs  of  the  best  of 
..  princes  failed  in  the  execution.    To  them  however  we  are 
i  indebted  for  the  great  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  the 
i   learned  and  laborious  Ludolph  on  the  history,  doctrine, 
.  .literature,  and  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  which,  before 
this  period,  were  but  very  superficially  known  in  Europe. 

* 

_j  .  ■  •  w  See  Lodolphi  Protmium  ad  Cotnm,  in  Hist  JElhiop.  p.  31.     Junckcri  VUm  Jobi 

—    Lttdolphi,  p.  68. 

».*    '  x  For  an  account  of  this  inconstant  and  worthless,  but  learned  roan,  see  Lobo,  Floy* 

*  tfi  <M*yts.  torn.  i.  p.  108,  227,  233,  248.  Cyprian,  'Catalog.  MSS.  Bfrtioth.  Gotha* 
»«,'  p.  64.  Eus.  Renaudot,  *  Pref.  ad  Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexand.'  Echard  and  <fcu«- 
ttT,  '  Scriptor.  Ordin.  Preedic'  torn.  ii.  p.  693.  See  the  same  authors,  '  Historia  Eccle- 
dfa.  Alexandrine.' 
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vii.  The  state  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia  underwent 
a   considerable    change   soon  after  the  com* 
thT£mteiH!  mencement  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of  Persia, 
into  that  province.    This  prince  laid  waste  all  that  part  of 
Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  and  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  into  Persia.    These  devastations 
were  designed  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  approaching  to 
his  frontier ;  for  the  eastern  monarchs,  instead  of  erecting 
fortified  towns  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  kingdoms, 
as  is  done  by  the  European  princes,  laid  waste  their  borders 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that,  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  means  of  their  subsistence,  their  progress  might  be 
either  entirely  stopped  or  considerably  retarded.    In  this 
general  emigration,  the  more  opulent  and  better  sort  of  the 
Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  where 
the  generous  monarch  granted  them  a  beautiful  suburb  for 
their  residence,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  patriarch.    Under  the 
reign  of  this  magnanimous  prince,  who  cherished  his  people 
with  a  paternal  tenderness,  these  happy  exiles  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  abundance ;  but  after  his  death  the 
scene  changed,  and  they  were  involved  in  calamities  of 
various  kinds.'    The  storm  of  persecution  that  arose  upon 
them  shook  their  constancy ;  many  of  them  apostatized  to 
the  Mahometan  religion,  so  that  it  was  justly  to  be  feared 
that  this  branch  of  the  Armenian  church  would  gradually 
perish.    On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
church  derived  considerable  advantages  from  the  settle- 
ment of  a  prodigious  number,  of  Armenians  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.    These 
merchants,  who  had  fixed  their  residence,  during  this 
century,  at  London,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  and  Venice,' 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  religion  in  thenr 
native  country.    And  (heir  situation  furnished  them  with 
favourable  opportunities  of  exerting  their  zeal  in  this  good 

y  Sec  Chardin,  'Voyages  en  Perse/  torn.  ii.  106.  Gabriel  du  Chinon,  'NouveUes 
Relations  du  Levant,'  p.  206. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Armenians  who  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  of  the  books  they 
took  care  to  have  printed  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  their  brethren  in  foreign  parts,  see 
Rich.  Simon's  '  Lett  res  Choisies,'  torn.  ii.  p.  137.  The  same  author,  torn.  it.  p.  160,  am) 
the  learned  John  Joachim  Schroder,  in  a  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  *  Thesaurus  Lin- 
gua? Armenice,'  gives  an  account  of  the  Armenian  Bible  that  was  printed  in  Holland. 
The  latter  also  takes  notice  of  the  other  Armenian  books  that  were  published  at  Venfce, 
Lyons,  and  Amsterdam,  he.  eft.  cap.  ii.  $  *.\v.  p.  3». 
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cause,  and  particularly  of  supplying  their  Asiatic  brethren 
with  Armenian  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of 
other  theological  books,  from  the  European  presses,  espe- 
cially from  those  of  England  and  Holland.  These  pious 
and  instructive  productions  being  dispersed  among  the 
Armenians,  who  lived  under  the  Persian  and  Turkish  go- 
vernments, contributed,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  that  illite- 
rate and  superstitious  people  from  falling  into  the  most 
consummate  and  deplorable  ignorance, 

viii.  The  divisions  that  reigned  among  the  Nestorians 
in  the  preceding  century  still  subsisted  ;  and  all 
the  methods  that  had  been  employed  to  heal  thJ5T«Sun°J 
them  proved  hitherto  ineffectual.  Some  of  the 
Nestorian  bishops  discovered  a  propensity  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Elias  II.  bishop  of  Mo- 
sul, sent  two  private  embassies  to  the  pope,  in  the  year 
1607  and  1610,  to  solicit  his  friendship  ;  and,  in  the  letter 
he  addressed  upon  that  occasion  to  Paul  IV.  declared  his 
desire  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Nesto- 
rians and  the  Latin  church/  Elias  III.  though  at  first  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  doctrine  and  institution  of  that 
church,  changed  his  sentiments  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  the 
year  1657,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  congregation  de 
propaganda  fide*  in  which  he  intimated  his  readiness  to  join 
witn  the  church  of  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  pope 
would  allow  the  Nestorians  a  place  of  public  worship  in 
that  city,  and  would  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  that  sect.5  The  Romish  doctors 
could  not  but  perceive  that  a  reconciliation,  founded  on 
such  conditions  as  these,  would  be  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  their  church,  and  promised  nothing  that  could 
flatter  the  ambition  of  their  pontiff.  And  accordingly  we 
do  not  find  that  the  proposal  above  mentioned  was  accept- 
ed. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Nestorians  were  received, 
at  this  time,  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  or 
that  the  bishops  of  Mosul  were,  after  this  period,  at  all  so- 
licitous about  the  friendship  or  good  will  of  the  Roman 
Kontiff.  The  Nestorian  bishops  of  Ormus,  who  successive - 
/  assumed  the  name  of  Simeon,  proposed  also,  more  than 
once,c  plans  of  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome ; 

a  Joi.  Sim.  Assemanni  BiMioth.  Orient,  Clement.  Vatican,  toni.  i.  p.  545,  torn.  iL  p. 
457,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  650. 

b  Assemanni  foe.  eit,  torn.  iii.  p.  2. 
o  In  the  year  1619  and  1653. 
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and,  with  that  view,  sent  the  Roman  pontiff  a  confession 
of  their  faith,  that  gave  ajclear  idea  of  their  religious  tenets 
and  institutions.  15ut  these  proposals  were  little  attended 
to  by  the  court  of  Rome,  wnicn  was  either  owing-  to  its 
dislike  of  the  doctrine  of  these  Nestorians,d  or  to  that  con- 
tempt which  their  poverty  and  want  of  influence  excited 
in  the  pontiffs,  whose  ambition  and  avidity  aimed  at  acqui- 
sitions of  more  consequence ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that, 
since  the  year  1617,  the  bishops  of  Ormus  have  been  in  a 
low  and  declining  state,  both  in  point  of  opulence  and 
credit,  and  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  excite  the  envy 
of  their  brethren  at  Mosul/  The  Romish  missionaries 
gained  over  nevertheless  to  their  communion,  a  handful  of 
Nestorians,  whom  they  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  The  bishops  or 
patriarchs  of  this  little  flock  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or 
Diarbeker,  and  all  assume  the  denomination  of  Joseph/ 
The  Nestorians,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and 
are  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  suffered  innu- 
merable vexatious,  and  the  most  grievous  persecution,  from 
the  Romish  priests,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits,  while 
these  settlements  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  neither  artifice  nor  violence  could  engage  them  to  em- 
brace the  communion  of  Rome/  But  when  Cochin  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1663,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  driven  out  of  these  quarters,  the  persecuted  Nesto- 
rians resumed  their  primitive  liberty,  and  were  reinstated 
in  the  privilege  of  serving  God  without  molestation,  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences.11  These  blessings  they  still 
continue  to  enjoy ;  nor  are  such  of  them  as  entered  into 
the  communion  of  Rome  disturbed  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
used  to  treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence  all  sects  who 
live  peaceably  with  those  who  differ  from  them  in  reli- 
gious opinions  and  ceremonies. 

d  Assemanni  he.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  531,  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  62*2. 

v.  Pet.  Strozza,  Prof,  ad  tibntm  dt  Chaldccorum  dogmalibus. 

f  SeeLe  Quien,  Orient.  Ckrhtianus,  loin.  ii.  p.  1078. 

g  La  Croze  Histoire  du  Christianismc  dea  hides,  livr.  r.  p.  344. 

h  Schouten  Voyage  aux  hides  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  319,416. 
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